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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THB 


ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 


iN'the  year  1843  I  received  a  letter  from  two  English  scholars' 
suggesting  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  new  tnmslation  of  my  Latin 
grammar^  and  requesting  my  assistance  in  the  undertaking. 
Until  then  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  existing 
translation,  which  had  been  made  from  the  third  edition  of  my 
work  (of  which  however  it  was  not  an  exact  representation,  as 
some  portions  of  the  original  were  omitted),  had  remained  in  its 
original  condition,  and  although  it  had  gone  through  several 
editions,  yet  had  not  been  adequately  improved  and  corrected, 
while  the  German  original,  by  continued  labour  on  my  part, 
had,  in  its  details,  become  quite  a  different  work.  This  in- 
formation was  of  course  a  s^cient  reason  for  me  to  promise 
my  best  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  new  translation ;  for  what- 
ever considerations  may  have  induced  my  learned  translator 
to  allow  my  work  to  be  printed  again  and  again  in  its  first  and 
imperfect  form,  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  nation  which  so  highly  prizes  the  study  of  philology  and 
takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  progress,  should  be  presented 
with  my  work  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  form  that  I  am  able 
to  give  to  it  It  is  imnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question 
why  the  plan  of  a  new  translation  was  not  carried  into  effect  by 
those  gentlemen  who  originally  proposed  it  to  me,  but  I  was 
happy  to  hear  that  ultimately  the  execution  had  been  entrusted 
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vi  THE   author's   preface 

to  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  who,  I  feel  convinced,  has  done  all  that  can 
be  desired,  both  in  point  of  correctness  and  good  taste. 

The  Latin  language  is  so  rich  and  happy  in  its  organization, 
and  has  been  so  consistently  developed  by  the  energetic  spirit 
of  the  Boman  people  as  well  as  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  the 
Roman  authors,  that  a  continued  study  of  it  is  amply  re- 
warded. It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  that  I  have  been 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  on  Latin  grammar  * ;  my  varied 
studies  have  always  led  me  back  to  this  subject,  and  I  may 
truly  declare,  that  during  each  fresh  revision  of  my  grammar, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  incorporating  with  my  system  the 
observations  I  had  made  in  the  meantime,  and  in  considering 
the  doubts  and  objections  which  had  been  raised  in  my  mind,  I 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  human  wisdom  which  presents  itself  in  the  language  of 
a  happQy  oi^anized  nation  like  the  Komans.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  the  accidental  matter  contained  in  a  grammar,  nor  of 
the  accumulation  of  similar  passages, — it  will  afford  far  greater 
pleasure  to  the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  in  the  authors  whose 
works  he  is  reading  passages  which  confirm  or  illustrate  the 
rules  he  has  learned, — nor  of  niceties  of  expression,  for  these 
are  curiosities  rather  than  any  thing  else,  but  I  mean  real 
philological  discoveries  and  peculiarities,  which  arise  from  the 
organic  structure  of  the  language,  derive  their  explanation  from 
it,  and  in  return  throw  light  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  lan- 
guage itself;  and  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  general 
principles  are  better  ascertained  and  established.  It  is  owing 
to  these  continued  studies  that  even  the  present  translation  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  my  Latin  grammar  has  been  enriched  by 
some  not  unimportant  improvements,  which  I  have  communi- 
cated in  MS.  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  and  it  will  henceforth  be  our 
united  endeavour  to  remedy  every  deficiency  that  may  yet  be 
found. 

♦  The  first  foundation  of  the  present  work  was  laid  in  a  book  which  I 
wrote  for  the  use  of  my  pupils  under  the  title  "  Regeln  der  Lateinischen 
Syntax,  mit  zwei  Anhangen  iiber  die  Grundregeln  und  die  nach  eincm  neucn 
System  geordneten  unregelmassigen  Verba,"  Berlin,  1814,  8vo. 
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M7  Latin  grammar  has  met  with  great  favour,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  *^  has  been  a  very  successftil  book/'  as  I  must  infer 
from  the  number  of  editions  and  copies  that  have  been  sold ; 
but  this  success  has  not  weakened  my  exertions  in  labour- 
ing without  interruption  for  its  improvement.  An  author  is 
himself  rarely  able  to  point  out  that  which  has  gained  for  his 
production  the  favour  of  the  public ;  he  is  satisfied  with  being 
able  to  labour  for  the  realisation  of  his  own  ideas;  a  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  others  does  not  concern  him,  nor 
would  it  be  becoming  to  him.  But  he  can  state  the  principle 
which  has  guided  him  throughout  his  work ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  present  grammar,  this  principle  is  no  other  than  the 
desire  to  trace  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  language  to 
a  philosophical  or  rational  source.  The  facts  as  such  must  first 
be  established,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  examine  the  texts  of  the  authors,  and  not  to  allow  myself 
to  be  misled,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case,  by  erroneous 
traditions ;  further,  to  distinguish  between  the  periods  of  the 
language,  the  different  species  of  literary  productions,  the  an- 
cient and  genuine  from  later  and  affected  authors,  and  by 
this  means  to  ascertain  that  which  is  essential  and  peculiar  to 
the  purest  Latin  idiom ;  but  in  so  doing  I  have  not  left  un- 
noticed those  points  which  must  be  regarded  as  frequent  or 
otherwise  justifiable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rules.  It 
is  otily  those  things  which  do  not  grow  forth  from  the  living 
body  of  the  language  that  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
In  order  to  separate  that  which  is  genuine  and  ancient  from 
what  is  arbitrary  or  recent,  I  have  adopted  the  method  of 
distinguishing  between  text  and  notes,  the  one  being  printed 
in  large  and  the  other  in  small  type,  —  a  distinction  which 
will,  I  think,  be  useful  also  to  the  teacher.  Another  great 
point  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  has 
been  a  rational  development  of  the  rules  from  one  another. 
By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  a  demonstration  of  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar,  that  is,  of  those  principles 
which  are  common  to  all  languages.  I  value  this  branch  of 
philology,  as  a  sort  of  applied  logic,  indeed  very  highly,  but  my 
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opinion  is  that  it  can  be  studied  with  advantage  only  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  different  nations^  both 
civilised  and  uncivilised^  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  ex- 
plaining the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  and  its  charac- 
teristic differences  from  the   modern  European   languages   of 
Roman  and  Germanic  origin,  referring  only  now  and  then  to  its 
connection  with  the  Greek.     But  it  is  my  endeavour  to  reduce 
these  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  to  simple  and  precise 
principles,  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  from  that 
which  is  of  a  mixed  nature.     What  I  here  say  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  syntax ;  for  in  regard  to  etymology,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Latin  language  is  something  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  given  form,  and  which  is  to  be 
learned  in  this  given  form.    It  would  have  been  easy  to  go  back 
to  certain  primitive  forms  which  constitute  the  first  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  language,  and  thereby  to  explain  many 
an  irregularity  in  the   mixture  of  forms;  but  in  teaching  a 
language  which  .is  learned  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  intellect,  but  of  using  it  in  speaking  and  writing,  the  eye 
and  memory  of  the  pupil  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with  hypo- 
thetical or  assumed  forms,  which  he  is  expected  to  forget,  but 
frequently  does  not  forget,  and  which  he  is  rather  apt  to  take 
for  real  forms.     In  etymology,  a  complete  analogy  alone  can  be 
of  practical  use ;  hence  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  list  of 
irregular  verbs  and  the  section  on  the  formation  of  words  — 
important  branches  of  grammar  which  had  been  much  neglected 
by  my  predecessors  —  as  complete  as  possible.     In  the  syntax, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  philosophical 
development  of  the  complex  from  the  simple,  taking  that  which 
is  peculiarly  Latin  as  the  groundwork.    This  part  of  my  gram- 
mar has  arisen  from  dictations^  which  I  made  the  basis  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Latin  syntax ;  and  I  still  believe  that  this 
method  is  best  suited  to  teach  pupils  —  not  indeed  the  first  be- 
ginners, but  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  the 
understanding  of  Latin  sentences  —  the  whole  of  the   Latin 
syntax  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  a  training  of  their  intellect 
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and  their  memory.  Some  example  or  other  must  be  made  the 
basis ;  it  must  be  explained  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  as 
a  model  for  imitations  The  examples  given  in  the  text  of  the 
present  grammar  may  serve  this  purpose ;  all  have  been  selected 
with  special  care,  and  each  contains  a  complete  thought  ex* 
pressed  in  a  classical  form.  The  teacher  must  cause  his  pupils 
to  form  a  number  of  other  similar  sentences,  and  make  the 
pupils  translate  them  from  the  vernacular  tongue  into  Latin. 
It  is  desirable  that  such  sentences  should  be  chosen  with  taste 
or  be  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose  beforehand ;  but  as 
their  object  is  only  to  impress  the  rale  upon  the  mind  of  the 
learuer,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  variety  of  expression 
rather  than  to  particular  neatness  or  elegance. 

My  Grammar  further  contains  a  section  on  the  signification 
of  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  which  properly 
speaking  does  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  to  a  dictionary.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  since  the  ordinary  dictionaries  are 
partly  incorrect  and  partly  incomplete  in  their  explanations  of 
these  particles,  which  contain  the  life  and  soul  of  a  language, 
and  since  special  books  on  the  particles,  such  as  were  formerly 
used  in  schools,  are  either  no  longer  consulted  or  do  not  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  written.  The  Syntax  has 
been  enlarged  by  what  is  called  Syntaxis  ornata,  and  it  is  strange 
that  for  this  part  of  my  work  I  have  been  censured  by  several 
scholars,  who  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  strictly  progressive 
spirit  of  the  Grammar,  and  the  philosophical  development  of  the 
grammatical  laws,  because  the  observations  which  form  the 
substance  of  the  Syntaxis  ornata  are  not  given  as  necessary 
principles,  but  in  the  form  of  suggestions,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  not,  at  discretion.  But  this  is  the  very  point  which  I 
myself  have  expressly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  that  part  of 
my  work,  where  I  direct  attention  to  the  difi^rence  between  the 
Syntaxis  regularis  and  the  Syntaxis  ornata.  But  as  those 
observations  on  style  point  out  so  much  that  is  correct,  in- 
genious, and  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  should  they  not 
be  made  at  all,  because  their  application  is  left  to  choice?  or 
shall  we  allow  them  to  stand  in  a  somewhat  looser  connection. 
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and  arrange  the  different  observations  under  rational  and  in* 
telligible  heads  ?  Surely  the  latter  course  must*  be  preferred ; 
and  I  see  that  my  critics  have^  in  fact,  adopted  the  very  same 
method,  except  that  what  I  have  discussed  in  separate  chapters^ 
on  "  Peculiarities  in  the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,"  on 
^*  Pleonasm,"  "  Ellipsis,"  "  Arrangement  of  Words,  and  Con- 
struction of  Periods,"  is  treated  of  by  them  under  the  heads  of  first, 
second,  and  third  Appendices.  The  real  appendices  in  the  present 
work,  on  metres,  measures,  and  weights,  calendar,  j^c.,  are  of  a 
different  nature;  they  do  not  indeed  belong  to  grammar,  but  as 
they  contain  information  en  matters  important  and  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  authors  read  in  schools,  and  as  this  in« 
formation  is  either  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or  is  not  suf- 
ficiently correct,  no  one,  I  hope,  will  grudge  it  a  place  at  the  end 
of  this  Grammar. 

I  cannot  part  from  the  English  reader  without  expressing  my 
delight  at  the  vigour  and  energy  with  .which  classical  studies 
are  prosecuted  in  Germany  and  England.  In  the  former 
country  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  these  studies  some  thirty 
years  ago,  just  at  the  time  when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  its  independence ;  in  England  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  must  be  dated,  I  believe,  from  the  time  that  the  contest 
between  idealism  and  realism  became  settled;  and  these  two 
branches  of  human  knowledge  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  they  recognize  each  other  in  peaceful  harmony,  the  one 
exerting  itself  in  exploring  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  the  other 
those  of  mind.  Germany  owes  her  safety  to  her  free  schools 
and  universities,  and  builds  her  hopes  upon  them;  England, 
to  the  energy  of  her  people  and  to  her  public  institutions ;  and 
the  two  countries  might  with  advantage  exchange  some  of  their 
excellencies.  In  England,  the  educational  establishments  and 
teachers  appear  to  be  fettered  by  old  traditional  and  conventional 
forms ;  while  in  Germany,  the  sublimest  truths  which  are  pro- 
mulgated from  the  professorial  chair,  die  within  the  lecture  rooms 
of  the  universities,  and  produce  no  fruit.  But  be  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries  ever  so  great,  the  characteristics 
of  the  educated  men  in  both  consist  in  their  rising  above  the 
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immediate  necessities  of  time,  place,  and  occupation,  and  in  their 
recognition  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  individual 
and  the  spirit  of  all  mankind.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  of  what  it  has  produced,  is  necessary  to  every  educated 
person,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  sub- 
sequent ages,  and  the  study  of  antiquity  will  ever  have  the  most 
salutary  effect  upon  man  in  elevating  him  above  the  trivial 
wants  of  ordinary  life,  and  affording  him  the  means  of  mental 
and  intellectual  culture.  To  those  among  my  contemporaries, 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  these  advantages,  I  offer  the  present 
work  as  a  means  of  penetrating  more  deeply  and  more  easily 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  classics  and  of  Boman  antiquity. 

C.  G.  ZUMPT. 
Berlin,  Feb.  23.  1845. 
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When  the  honourable  task  of  preparing  a  translation  of  the 
Nmth  Edition  of  Professor  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  had  been 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  publishers^  the  Author  himself  most 
willingly  consented  to  co-<>ixjrate  with  me  in  endeavouring  to 
present  his  work  to  the  English  public  in  as  perfect  a  form  as 
possible.     His  professional  engagements  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  have  enabled  him  continually  to  improve  the  successive 
editions  of  his  Grammar,  which  has  thus  become  infinitely  su- 
perior to  what  it  was  when  originally  translated.     Scarcely  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
original,  yet  the  Author's  unceasing  labours  in  this  department 
of  philology  have  enabled  him  already  to  collect  a  large  nmnber 
of  corrections  and  additions  for  future  use ;  and  all  these  im- 
provements he  has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  in 
manuscript  for  incorporation  in  the  English  translation,  which 
hence  possesses  considerable  advantages  over  the  German  work. 
In  the  etymolo^cal  part   of  the   present  Grammar,   some 
ad^tions  might  have  been  made  here  and  there  from  English 
sources,  and  somo  English  scholars  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
censure  me  for  having  neglected  to  do  so,  since  the  etymology 
of  the  Latin  language  has  been  studied  by  a  few  scholars  in  this 
country  more  comprehensively  than  on  the  Continent.     But 
Professor  Zumpt  has  abstained,  on  principle,  from  introducing 
into  his  work  etymological  disquisitions  which  would  have  led 
his  readers  beyond  the  immediate  objects  of  his  Granunar,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  set  aside  that  principle,  without 
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making  material  alterations  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
work.  I  may  also  add  that,  on  the  whole,  I  coincide  with 
the  Author's  views  on  this  point;  and  even  if  I  did  not,  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified  in  introducing  into  his  work 
that  which  he  himself  has  purposely  excluded.  The  few  points 
on  which  I  have  added  any  explanatory  remarks,  are  such  as  are 
regarded  by  the  Author,  in  conunon  with  all  other  grammarians, 
as  inexplicable  difiiculties  or  anomalies,  although  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  language  itself  contains  sufficient  analogies  for 
their  explanation. 

When  I  undertook  the  present  translation,  I  expected,  as  was 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  that  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Pro- 
fessor Madvig  of  Copenhagen,  which  had  appeared  about  the 
same  time  as  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Zumpt's  work, 
would  furnish  some  more  or  less  important  improvements  which 
might  be  advantageously  embodied  in  the  present  translation ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two  books  soon  showed  me  that  all  the 
new  and  valuable  points  in  Madvig's  Grammar  were  known  to 
Professor  Zumpt,  and  had  received  from  him  their  due  share 
of  attention;  Madvig  having  published  his  views  on  several 
grammatical  questions  in  separate  dissertations  and  elsewhere, 
previously  to  the  appearance  of  his  Grammar. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  my  hope  that  the  present 
translation  of  a  work  which  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  in 
Germany  may  contribute  also  in  this  country  towards  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  nation  which,  above  all 
others,  deserves  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  well-educated 
Englishman. 

L.  S. 

London^  April,  1845. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Latin  language  was  once  spoken  by  the  Romans,  at  first 
only  in  a  part  of  Middle  Italy,  but  subsequently  in  all  Italy  and 
in  other  countries  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  present  it  can  be 
learnt  only  from  bools  and  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  that 
people. 

The  earliest  Latin  writings  that  we  possess,  were  composed 
about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  Latin,  as  a  spoken  language,  died  entirely 
away.  It  had  then  become  quite  corrupted  through  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  nations  which  had  settled  in  the  Roman  dominions^ 
and  it  became  so  mixed  up  with  the  languages  of  the  invaders 
that  a  number  of  new  languages  (Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese,) were  gradually  formed  out  of  it.  AU  persons  who 
wrote  Latin  in  later  times  had  learned  it  as  a  dead  language. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  the  Latin  language  was 
spoken,  it  underwent  various  changes,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  its  words  and  their  meanings,  in  their  forms  and  combinations, 
but,  to  some  extent,  in  its  pronunciation  also.  We  shall  in  this 
Grammar  describe  the  language,  though  not  exclusively,  such 
as  it  was  spoken  and  written  during  the  most  important  period 
of  Roman  literature,  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Cicero,  till  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  period 
is  commonly  called  the  golden  age,  and  the  subsequent  one,  till 
about  A.  D.  120,  the  silver  age  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  Latin  language  in  its  origin  is  nearest  akin  to  the  Greek, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
literature,  arts,  and  institutions  of  Greece,  they  adopted  a  great 
many  single  words,  as  well  as  constructions,  from  the  Greek. 
Both  languages,  moreover,  belong  to  the  same  family  from 
which  the  English,  German,  northern,  and  many  other  lan- 
guages have  sprung. 
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ELEMENTARY  PABT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  VOWELS  AND  COKSONANTS. 

[§  1.]  1.  The  Vowels  of  the  Latin  language  are.  A,  a  ;  J?,  e; 
/,  t ;  O,  o;  £7,  ti  (y,  y) ;  and  the  diphthongs,  AE^  ae;  OE,  oe; 
AUi  auy  and  EUy  eu.  Their  ancient  pronunciation  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of  the  modem  Italian  or 
German ;  but  the  modem  pronunciation  varies  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  though  the  length  and  shortness  of  the 
vowels  are  and  ought  to  be  observed  everywhere.  The  Latin 
language  has  no  signs  to  distinguish  a  long  from  a  short  vowel, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  language,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
two  vowels.  The  names  of  the  vowels  are  mere  imitations  of 
their  sounds,  and  not  specific  words,  like  the  Greek  alpha, 
iota,  &c. 

Note,  The  vowel  y  (called  y  psUon)  occnrs  bnly  in  words  whic]|  were 
introduced  into  the  Latin  language  from  or  through  the  Greek,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  already  developed^  such  as,  syllaba,  pyraniis^  Pyrrhus^  Cyrus  ; 
whereas  other  words,  the  Greek  origin  of  whidi  leads  us  back  to  more 
ancient  times,  or  has  been  obscured  hj  changes  of  sound,  have  lost  their 
original  y ;  such  as  mus  (from  the  Greek  fivc)i  ^^^  (from  vXi;),  and  lacrima 
(from  iaKpvov).  The  word  ttUus^  too,  is  better  written  with  t,  since  practice 
did  not  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the  Greek  arvKo^.  The  diphthong  «tc, 
if  we  except  Greek  words,  occurs  only  in  A6«#,  heuy  and  eheu^  in  era,  «eu,  and 
nra,  and  in  neuter  and  neutiquam.  The  diphthongs  containing  an  t,  viz.  et, ' 
ot,  and  ta,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  our  text  as  Latin  diphthongb;  because 

B  * 
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they  occur  only  in  a  few  interjections,  such  as  Jiei^  eta,  oiei,  and  hui,  and  in 
ca^es  where  dein^  proin,  huic,  or  cuij  are  contracted  into  one  syllable,  which  is 
commonly  done  in  poetry. 

The  ancients  in  pronouncing  a  diphthong  uttered  the  two  vowels  of  wliich 
it.  consists  more  distinctly  than  we  do.  The  word  neuter,  in  particular, 
was  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  vowels  in  eu,  though 
united,  were  yet  distinctly  heard.  In  this  manner  we  may  reconcile  the 
assertion  of  the  grammarian  Consentius,  that  it  is  a  barbarism  to  pronounce 
netdrum  as  a  word  of  two  syllables,  with  those  passages  in  Latin  poetry 
which  necessarily  demand  the  diphthong.  Nevtiquam  in  the  comic  poets 
has  its  first  syllable  always  shorty  as  if  it  were  nuHquam,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  long  diphthong  as  the  two  short  vowels, 
that  were  heard.  In  like  manner  the  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  were  pronounced, 
and  hence  we  find  that  in  the  early  times  at  and  oi  were  pronounced  and 
written  in  their  stead,  and  that  the  Latins  expressed  the  Greek  at  and  ot  by 
ae  and  oe ;  for,  if  these  diphthongs  are  pronounced  in  the  manner  above 
described,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  e 
and  i  is  but  slight.  The  Greek  ti  must  likewise  have  been  pronounced  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  vowels  were  distinctly  heard ;  for  the  Latins,  in 
whose  language  this  diphthong  does  not  occur,  use  in  its  place  sometimes  e 
and  sometimes  t,  or  either  of  them  indiscriminately.  Before  consonants 
we  always  find  t,  e.  g.,  eclipsis,  Nilus^  Clitus,  Heraclidae ;  and  in  Latin  we 
must  accordingly  pronounce  and  write  Polyclitus^  and  not  Polycletus  (see 
my  renuurk  on  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  3.)  ;  HUotes  or  HUotae  (Ilatae,  for  the  Greek 
is  ETXwTfc  or  EtXwrac),  and  not  Helotes.  Before  vowels,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek  n,  is  sometimes  changed  into  e,  and  sometimes  into  i;  the  e 
appears,  for  example,  in  Aeneas  and  Medea,  and  the  t  in  Iphigenia  and 
^gia,  whereas  Alexandrea  and  Alexandria,  Thucydideus  and  Thucydidim 
are  used  indiscriminately.  Li  Cicero  the  forms  Ariopagtts  and  Ariopagitae, 
are  better  established  than  Areopagus,  Areopagitae,  and  the  like,  which  we 
commonly  find  in  our  editions,  whereas  the  form  Darius  is  much  more 
authentic  according  to  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors,  than  Darius,  This  fact 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  does  not  require  here  to  be  supported 
by  authorities. 

[§  2.]  It  was,  however,  only  by  degrees  that  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy became  fixed,  and  this  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  grammarians 
during  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Previously  there  existed  many 
peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation,  which  were  also  adopted  in  the  written 
language,  and  some  of  these  are  still  ret  tuned  in  the  t-exts  of  a  few  of  the 
early  writers,  such  as  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sallust,  for  historical  reasons, 
or,  so  to  speak,  from  diplomatic  fidelity.  But  such  peculiarities  should  not  be 
imitated  by  us,  for  they  were  gradually  given  up  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
With  rj^ard  to  pronunciation  and  orthography,  we  must  necessarily  adhere 
to  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  by  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  derive  them  from  the  vulgar  idiom  of  the  people,  but  from 
the  uncorrupt  and  pure  language  of  the  educated  classes.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  long  i  was  commonly  indicated  by  ei, 
but  without  its  being  pronounced  as  a  diphthong  ei,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
Latin  language  :  for  example,  heic  for  kic^  queis  for  quis  (quihus),  eidus  for 
idus,  and  in  the  accusative  plural  of  the  third  declension  when  it  terminates 
in  is  (see  §  68.),  such  as  omneis,  arteis,  for  omnis  and  artis,  which  termina- 
tion of  the  accusative  was  subsequently  changed  into  is,    A  middle  sound 
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between  the  two  short  vowels  u  and  t  was  preserved,  in  some  words,  down  to  a 
still  later  time :  and  many  persons  pronoimced  and  wrote  lubet,  existmno,  clu^ 
peus,  induttu,  satura,  for  libet,  existimo,  clipeus^  &c. ;  the  adjective  termination 
tonus  for  tmt»,  as  Jhdtwnus  for  finUimus^  and  the  superlatives  optumusj 
fnaxumus,  and  ptdchemumu^  for  optimus,  maxtmus,  &c.  Julius  Cesar  declared 
himself  in  favour  oi  i,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  generally,  although  the 
emperor  Claudius  wanted  to  introduce  a  new  letter  for  the  indefinite  vowel 
in  those  words.  We  must  further  observe  that  in  early  times  o  was  used 
instead  of  «,  after  the  letter  v,  e.  g.  voltj  volnits^  avom^  and  even  in  the  nomi- 
native avog  instead  o£amu:  in  some  words  o  took  the  place  of  e;  for  example, 
vorto  and  its  derivatives  for  verto^  vaster  for  vester.  U  instead  of  e  occurs 
in  the  termination  of  the  participle  vjidus  for  endusy  and  was  retained  in 
some  cases  in  later  times  also.  (See  §  167.)  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention 
that  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  au  was  o ;  e.  g.  Claudius  was  pronounced 
as  Clodiusy  pktusirtan  as  plostrumy  and  plaudo  as  piodo ;  but  in  some  words 
this  pronunciation,  which  in  general  was  considered  faulty,  became  estab- 
lished by  custom,  as  in  plosteUuniy  a  little  carriage,  a  diminutive  form  of 
piaustrtim.  This  was  the  case  more  especially  when  the  common  mode  of 
pronouncing  served  to  indicate  a  difference  in  meaning,  as  in  lotuSy  washed, 
and  kttdusy  splendid  or  elegant;  and  codex,  a  tablet  for  writing  (or  a  book), 
and  caudexy  a  block  of  wood.  In  the  compounds  of  plaudo  the  form  plodo 
thus  became  prevalent. 

[§  3.]     2.    The  Consonants  are,  B,  b;  C,  c;  2>,  d;  F^f;  (7,  g; 

H,  h;  {K,  k;)  Z,  /;  3f,  m;  N,  n;  P,  p;    Q,  q;  E,  r;   S,  s; 

Ty  t;  Xy  x;  (Z,  z).    With  regard  to  their  classification,  it  is 

only  necessary  here  to  observe  that  /,  »i,  n,  r,  are  called  liquids 

{liquidae)y  and  the  rest  mutes  (mutae)^  with  the  exception  of  *, 

which,  being  a  sibilant  (littera  sibilans),  is  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

The  mutes  may  again  be  classified,  with  reference  to  the  orffan 

by  whicb  they  are  pronounced,  into  labials  (v,  b,  p^f),  palatals 

(^,  c.  A,  qu)y    and  Unguals  (rf,  t).     X  and  z  (called  zeUi)  are 

double  consonants,  x  being  a  combination  of  c  and  «,  and  z  of 

J  and  «• 

2Vbfe.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  letters  in  our  own  alphabet 
which  do  not  occur  in  this  list :  j  and  v  were  expressed  by  the  Latins  by 
the  same  signs  as  the  vowels  i  and  t£,  viz.  /  and  V;  but  in  pronunciation 
they  were  distinguished ;  whence  we  hear  of  an  t  or  n  consonoM ;  and,  like 
ordinary  consonants,  they  make  position  when  preceded  by  another  con- 
sonant, and  do  not  form  an  hiatus  when  preceded  by  a  vowel.  It  is  only  in 
consequence  of  poetical  licences  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  metre 
(which  however,  at  the  same  time,  show  the  kindred  nature  existing  between 
the  sounds  of  the  vowel  and  consonant),  that  the  v  is  at  one  time  softened 
down  into  u ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  words  solvit  and  silva  are  made  to 
form  three  syllables  (comp.  §  1S4.) :  and,  at  others,  the  vowels  t  and  «  are 
hardened  into  the  consonants  /  and  u,  which  is  very  often  the  case  with  i ; 
by  this  means  the  preceding  short  syllable  is  lengthened,  as  in  the  words 
abiesy  aries,  consiliumy  fiuviuSy  tenuiSy  and  some  others.  Virgil,  for  example, 
uses  fluvjorum  rex  JSridanus ;   Ovid,  at  the  close  of  an  hexameter  verse, 
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custos  erat  arfetis  aurei^  for  arietis ;  Lucretius,  copia  terms  and  neque  ten- 
viu8  extaiy  for  tenuis,  thmius.  In  cases  where  the  preceding  syllable  is 
already  long,  the  poet  may  at  least  get  rid  of  a  syllable  which  does  not  suit 
the  verse,  as  in  Juvenal,  comiUUa  est  Hippia  ludjum  and  rmper  consule 
Junjo ;  and  (iv.  37.),  Quum  jam  semjanimum  laceraret  Flaoius  orbem.  We 
may  therefore,  in  writing  Latin,  make  use  of  the  signs  j  and  o,  which  are 
employed  in  modem  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  pro- 
nunciation before  a  vowel  at  the  b^inning  of  a  syllable,  and  we  need 
not  retain  the  defective  mode  of  writing  of  the  Romans,  since  they  viewed 
these  letters  just  as  we  do,  and  would  willingly  have  adopted  so  convenient 
a  means  of  distinction  if  they  had  known  it,  or  If  their  better  knowledge 
had  not  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  habit*  But  this  rule  cannot  be 
applied  to  Greek  words,  since  i  and  v  with  the  Greeks  had  only  the  na- 
ture of  vowels.  We  therefore  read  locaste,  iambus.  Zones,  Lams,  Agaue, 
euoe;  and  the  t  at  the  beginning  of  these  words  is  treated  as  a  vowel, 
in  their  connexion  with  prepositions,  as  in  a6  lonia^  ex  Ionia.  Some  Greek 
proper  names,  however,  are  justly  written  and  pronounced  in  Latin  with 
SLJ,  as  Cfrajus,  Ajax,  Maja,  Trqja,  Ach<ya, 

[§  4.]  H  is  only  an  aspiration ;  it  is  not  considered  as  a  vowel,  and  there- 
fore when  joined  with  a  consonant  it  does  not  lengthen  the  .preceding 
syllable,  llie  ancients  themselves  (see  Quintil.  i.  5.  §  21.)  were  in  doubt 
with  regard  to  several  words,  as  to  which  was  the  more  correct,  to  pronounce 
it  or  not ;  for  example,  as  to  whether  they  should  pronounce  have  or  ave, 
hedera  or  edera,  hanmdo  or  arundo,  halvcinor  or  alueinor,  herus  or  erus, 
vekemens  or  veemeus  (vemens),  ahenum  or  aSmtm,  miki  or  mi,  prehendo  and 
deprehendo,  or  prendo  and  deprendo,  and  several  other  words,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  orthography  now  adopted  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  letter  O  arose  out  of  C,  for  in  the  early  times  the  sounds  of*  (c) 
and  g  were  not  distinguished  in  writing,  on  account  of  their  similarity;  and 
although  the  Romans  wrote,  for  example,  leciones,  yet  they  pronounced 
legiones.  The  fact  of  the  pnenomina  Oajus  and  Onaeus,  when  indicated  only 
by  the  initials,  being  frequently  written  C.  and  Oi.,  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
orthography ;  and  it  is  expressly  attested  by  ancient  grammarians  (see,  e.  g., 
QuintiL  L  7.  §  28.)  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  mode  of  writing  those  names 
(ratoc,  TvaTof),  that  they  were  never  pronounced  otherwise  than  Oqfus 
and  Onaeus,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  invariable  mode  of  writing  them 
when  they  were  given  at  full  length.  Even  when  the  initials  only  are  given, 
we  meet  with  O.  and  On.,  just  as  often  as  with  C.  and  Cn. 

[§  5.]  K  became  a  superfluous  letter  in  Latin,  as  its  place  was  supplied  by  c. 
In  early  times  it  was  dtiiefly  used  in  words  beginning  with  ca,  such  as  haput, 
kabimnia,  Karthago ;  but  this  is  now  done,  according  to  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  in  abbreviations  only,  such  as  K.  for  Kaeso,  K.  or  Kal,  for  Ka^ 
lendae, 

Q  id  in  reality  likewise  a  superfluous  letter,  not  diflering  in  value  from 
c;  but  it  has  been  more  fortunate  than  k  in  maintaining  its  place,  at  least 
in  those  eases  where  the  sound  of  c  is  followed  by  u,  and  the  latter  by 
another  vowel,  as  in  quam,  quern,  qui,  quo,  antiquus.  The  first  of  these  words 
is  to  be  pronounced  cudm,  as  a  monosyllable ;  and  it  remains  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  ti  is  still  a  vowel,  or  assumes  the  nature  of  a  consonant  cvam. 
There-  arc  some  few  words  in  which  the  pronunciation  and  orthography 
hesitate  between  qu  and  c;  e.  g.,  in  coquus  and  eqwdeus :  in  some  others  c  is 
known  to  be  the  correct  pronunciation,  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
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themselves,  although  we  still  write  qu,  partly  for  the  soke  of  distinction,  and 
partly  for  etymological'  reasons.  Thus  we  distinguish  the  conjunction  qutim 
from  the  preposition  cum ;  and  write  quotidie  and  quotannis  on  account  of 
their  formation  fVom  qucty  and  sequutus  and  loquuhu  on  account  of  their 
derivation  from  sequor  and  loquar^  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
Bomans  pronounced,  and  most  of  them  also  wrote,  cum^  cotidie  (cottidie  only 
to  indicate  the  shortness  of  the  vowel),  secutus,  locutus.  The  last  two  must 
absolutely  be  spelled  secuttu  and  locutus  (see  Schneider,  Elementarlehre^ 
p.  332.) ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  too,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  ancients.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  work 
the  conjunction  spelled  quum;  but  he  ought  to  remember,  that  it  is  done 
only  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it,  to  the  eye,  from  the  preposition,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  cum.* 

Z  occurs  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  e.  g.  gaza^  trapeza ; 
tod  w  can  be  used  only  when  modern  words  are  introduced  into  the  Latin 
language  without  undexgoing  any  change  in  their  orthography. 

[§  6.]  3.  Suspecting  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  it 
must  be  observed^  that  the  rule  with  the  Latins  was  to  pro- 
nounce them  just  as  they  were  written*  Every  modem  nation 
has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  them ;  and  among  the 
many  corruptions  of  the  genuine  pronunciation  there  are  two 
which  have  become  firmly  rooted  in  nearly  all  Europe,  and 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  banish  from  the  language. 
We  pronoimce  c,  when  followed  by  e,  «,  y,  ae^  or  oe,  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  like  our  5,  and  when  followed  by  other 
vowels  or  by  consonants  like  a  A.  The  Bomans  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  always  pronoxmced  c  like  k; 
and  the  Greeks,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Bomans,  did  not 
hear  any  other  pronunciation.  The  earliest  instance  in  which  c 
was  pronounced  in  this  or  a  similar  manner  seems  to  have  been 
when  it  was  followed  by  i  with  another  vowel  aft^  it,  for  the 
terminations  tins  and  tia  are  so  frequently  used  for  cius  and  cia^ 
that  we  must  infer  that  they  were  similarly  sounded.  But  even 
this  similarity  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the  old  and  correct 
pronunciation.  We  pronounce  ti  before  a  vowel  like  shiy  but 
likewise  without  any  reason.  But  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  . 
transition  from  the  pure  pronunciation  to  that  which  is  now 
customary,  for  the  H  in  all  these  cases  is  short,  and  in  quick 

*  Lipsius,  in  his  Dialogus  de  recta  PronuntkUiane  Lingua  LoHiub^  ex- 
presses himself  upon  the  pronunciation  of  c  in  this  remarkable  manner : 
**Pudet  non  tam  erroris  quam  pertinacise,  quia  corripi  patiuntur  at  non 
corrigi,  et  tenent  omnes  quod  defendat  nemo.  Itali,  Hispani,  Germani,  Galli, 
Britanni  in  hoc  peccato :  a  qua  gente  initium  emendandi  ?  Audeat  enim 
una  aliqua  et  omnes  audient.** 
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speaking  it  easily  changes  into  shi.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  pronounce  the  long  ti  in  the  genitive  totius  in 
the  same  manner,  since  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  it.  But 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  even  the  short  ti,  according  to  the 
common  pronunciation,  is  not  read  like  ski:  1)  in  Grreek  words, 
such  as  MiltiadeSy  Boeotian  Aegyj>tius;  2)  when  the  t  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  ^,  by  s  or  a:,  e.  g.  Brutt^i,  ostium^  mixtio;  and 
3)  when  it  is  followed  by  the  termination  of  the  infinitive 
passive  er,  as  in  nitierj  guatier. 

Note.  In  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to 
be  spelled  with  ci  or  ti.  The  question  must  be  decided  partly  by  a  correct 
etymology,  partly  by  the  orthography  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  piutly  by  an- 
cient and  authentic  inscriptions ;  for  nearly  all  our  MSS.  were  made  at  a  time 
when  ci  was  pronounced  in  the  wrong  way,  and  was  accordingly  confounded 
with  ti.  Thus,  it  appears  that  in  the  derivatiye  adjectives  formed  from  nouns 
and  participles  we  must  write  iciiis  and  not  itius ;  e.  g.  gentilicius,  aediliciu», 
novicitu,  commmuktticius^  as,  indeed,  we  always  write  patricius  and  the  proper 
names  Fabricius  and  Mauricius.  We  now  commonly  write  conditio^  though 
it  is  better  to  write  condicio  and  dido.  In  nuntittSj  and  all  its  derivatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ti  is  correct ;  and  also  in  otium,  infitior  (from  fateor\ 
and  feticdis  (Greek  ^nvdKiio).  In  inscriptions  and  ancient  MSS,  we  find 
only  contioy  and  not  concio. 

[§  7.]  jftfat  the  end  of  a  word  (where  it  is  always  preceded  by 
a  vowel)  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  more  indistinctly  than 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  perhaps  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  French  le  norriy  where  the  m  is  heard  much  more  indis- 
tinctly than  in  le  midi.  When  the  word  following  began  with 
a  vowel,  the  final  m  of  the  preceding  word  was  not  sounded  at 
all,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  or  it 
formed  only  n  gentle  transition  from  the  one  vowel  to  the  other. 

8,  like  the  Greek  <r,  was  pronounced  more  sharply  than  with 
us ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  some  irregularities  in  the 
early  orthography,  such  as  the  doubling  of  the  s  in  catusay  as 
Cicero  wrote  according  to  an  express  testimony,  though  it  was 
disapproved  of  as  useless  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

In  the  ancient  pronunciation  there  must  have  been  a  peculiar 
resemblance  between  the  letters  s  and  r ;  since  it  is  mentioned 
by  Varro  {de  Ling,  Lat  vii.  6.)  and  others,  that  formerly,  that 
is,  before  the  Latin  language  had  assumed  a  fixed  form  through 
its  literature,  8  was  pronounced  in  many  words,  for  which  af- 
terwards r  was  substituted,  as  in  PapisiuSy  Valesius,  lasesy  esoy 
arboseniy  melios.     Some  forms  of  this  kind,  such  as  kanosy  Uposy 
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and  arhos^  w^re  used  down  to  a  very  late  time,  and  occur  even 
in  the  language  of  the  classical  writers. 

Note.  This  affinity  between  the  two  sounds  accounts  for  various  phenomena 
in  the  accidence  of  the  Latin  language  (see  Schneider,  EUmentarUhre^ 
p.  342.  foil.)  :  but  we  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  the  r  in  the  above- 
mentioned  words,  and  still  less  in  all  cases  where  it  occurs  between  two 
vowels,  is  of  later  origin,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  the  «,  and  that  the  latter  was 
the  original  sound.  The  r  afler  a  vowel  is  just  as  ancient  and  original  in 
the  Latin  language  as  the  r  afler  a  consonant ;  and  wherever  the  s  is  not  a 
mere  dialectic  peculiarity,  as  in  arbogem,  pignoiOy  roboiCy  and  migonbus^  it 
has  taken  the  place  of  r  for  definite  reasons  observed  in  the  formation  of 
words.  For  example :  we  do  not  think  that  ino«t>,  mo9iy  and  monm  wera 
the  earlier  and  more  genuine  forms  for  mom,  iTiori,  morem ;  or  that  the 
nominative  mos  contains  the  original  form ;  and  that,  in  the  other  cases,  the 
s  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  r  (as  has  been  most  confidently  stated  by 
Krijger  in  his  Orammatik  der  Lot,  Spracke,  p.  190.  foil.) ;  but  we  assert  that 
mar  is  the  true  root,  and  that  mosis^  moti,  and  tnosem,  if  they  were  used  at 
all,  arose  merely  from  a  difference  in  pronunciation.  The  nominative  as- 
sumed the  form  mos  instead^f  mar,  because  s  was  a  kindred  sound  to  r,  and 
because  in  other  cases,  too,  s  is  the  sign  of  the  nominative. 

[§  8.]  4,  The  meeting  of  two  vowels,  one  of  which  forms  the 
ending  and  the  other  the  beginning  of  a  word,  causes  an  hiatus 
or  yawning.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  it  in  the  various  cop[i- 
binations  of  words,  though  it  is  never  considered  an  elegance.  In 
verse  it  is  removed  by  the  former  of  the  vowels,  whether  it  be 
short  or  long,  being  passed  over  in  reading  or  speaking  (elisio). 
When  therefore  we  find,  e.  g.,  sapere  aude,  or  moid  anus  umd, 
we  pronounce  saper^  aude  and  mof  anus  uma.  (Comp.  Heindorf 
on  Horace,  Serm.  i.  9.  30.)  How  far  anything  similar  was 
done  in  ordinary  language  (in  prose),  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty, although  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  least  short  vowels, 
when  followed  by  another  vowel,  were  likewise  passed  over 
in  quick  speaking,  and  that  people  pronounced,  for  instance, 
namqu^  erit  tempus^  atqv!  ego  quum  viderem.  The  aspirate  h  does 
not  remove  the  hiatus,  nor  does  it  therefore  prevent  the  elision 
-of  the  first  vowel  in  verse,  so  that  we  pronounce  toUer^  humo, 
when  we  find  it  written  toUere  humo.  As  the  m  at  the  end  of 
a  word  was  not  audibly  uttered  when  the  next  word  began 
with  a  vowel,  the  vo^el  preceding  the  m  is  likewise  passed  over 
in  reading  verse,  although  the  word  is  written  at  full  length. 
The  hexameter  line  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto,  is  there- 
fore read  muW  UV  et  terris,  &c.  In  the  compounds  veneo  for 
venum  eo,  and  animadverto  for  animum  adverto,  this  elision  is 
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made  also  in  writing.  The  earlier  poets  threw  out  the  s  in  the 
terminations  us  and  is  when  they  were  followed  by  consonants. 
Lucilius,  e,  g.,  says.  Turn  lateral^  dolor  certisstmu^  nuntiu^ 
mortis;  and  even  Cicero,  in  his  youthful  attempts  at  poetry 
sometimes  did  the  same,  bb  in  de  terra  lapsu^  repente,  magn%i 
ho  and  t&rw!  draco :  but,  in  the  refined  poetical  language  of  the 
Augustan  age,  this  elision  was  no  longer  customary. 

[§  ^']  ^ot6  I.  When  the  vowel  thrown  out  by  the  elision  is  preceded  by 
another  one,  the  latter  does  not  produce  a  disagreeable  hiatus,  as  in  CapUolki 
ad  altOj  which  is  read  in  verse  CapUdC  ad  alto.  Nor  is  there  any  hiatus, 
and  consequently  no  elision,  when  a  long  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
shortened,  viz.  in  the  case  of  monosyllabic  words  in  the  middle  of  the  ihesU 
of  dactylic  verses,  and  in  the  dissolved  arms  of  iambic  and  trochaic  feet,  and 
in  the  case  of  polysyllabic  words  at  the  end  of  the  thesis  of  dactylic  verses. 
See,  for  example,  Horace,  Semu  i.  9.  38. :  Si  me  amas^  inquity  pavbon  Mc 
odes,  Ovid,  Metam,  uu  501. :  dictoque  vale  vale  inqmt  et  Echo,  Yirgil,  2En. 
iii.  211. :  insvlae  lomo  m  magTio ;  and  many  other  passages. 

r§  10.]  Note  2.  It  was  remarked  above  that^e  hiatus  is  not  removed  in 
writing ;  and  that,  of  the  two  vowels  which  produce  it,  the  former  is  thrown 
out  in  reciting  a  verse.  But  an  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  a  word 
terminating  in  a  vowel  or  an  m  is  followed  by  the  word  est ;  for  in  this  case 
w^  find,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions  of  Flautus  and  Terence,  that  the  first 
word  is  preserved  entire,  and  that  est  loses  its  vowel.  The  texts  therefore 
are  written  and  pronounced  tenadefUa  ^st  mulier,  homo  *st,  molesium  *st.  The 
same  thing  has  been  found  bere  and  there  in  very  ancient  MSS.  containing 
fragments  of  Cicero's  works,  e.  g.  una  natio  *st,  difficile  ^st^  and  in  the  oration 
for  Milo :  quae  iUa  harharia  ^st.  (See  Niebuhr's  note  on  the  fragment  pro 
Fontejoy  p.  60.)  In  like  manner  we  find  est  joined  with  a  preceding  word 
terminating  in  t»,  e.  g.  opust  and  dictust;  but  in  this  case  it  remains  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  s  of  opus  is  thrown  out,  or  whether  est  has  lost  its  first  two 
letters.  Something  similar,  though  more  rarely,  occurs  in  the  termination 
tsj  e.  g.  quali  *st  Whether  the  second  person  es  was  likewise  joined  with  a 
preceding  word  terminating  in  itf  is  uncertain.  (See  Schneider,  Elemen- 
tarlehre,  p.  162.  foil.) 

[§  II.]  Note  3.  The  hiatus  which  occurs  wiOan  a  word  is  generally  not 
removed ;  and  for  this  reason  we  did  not  notice  it  above.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  two  vowels  of  the  same  sound  are  firequently  imited 
(contracted)  into  one  long  vowel,  and  the  poets  always  make  dero  and  desse 
out  of  deero  and  deesae.  This  expluns  the  forms  nil  for  mAtZ,  and  deprendo 
for  deprehendoy  which  arise  from  the  elision  of  the  aspirate.  The  contraction 
of  two  equal  or  unequal  vowels  in  the  perfect  of  verbs,  after  the  elbion  of 
-the  17,  is  still  more  frequent;  e.  g.  aucUsti  for  audimsii,  audiisti;  delentm 
for  deleveram,  jwruni  for  noverunt,  concerning  which  see  §  160.  It  also 
not  unfrequently  happens  in  verse,  that  two  different  vowels  are  united, 
by  a  rapid  pronunciation,  into  a  diphthong;  in  which,  however,  both 
vowels  are  audible.  This  is  called  by  a  grammatical  term  synaeresis, 
and  occurs  when  the  two  vowels  of  the  words  dein,  deinde^  protn,  proinde, 
huic  and  cut,  are  united  into  diphthongs  which  are  otherwise  foreign  to 
the  Latin  language.  In  this  way  alone  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
word  fortuUus  in  the  dactylic  hexameter ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  purpose 
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that  in  nouns  terminating  in  eus,  when  this  ending  is  preceded  by  a  long 
.syllable,  we  must  contract  into  a  diphthong  not  only  the  a  in  the  genitive 
singular,  and  eis  in  the  ablative  plural,  but  also  ed  and  eo ;  for  example, 
alvei^  aurei,  Nerei^  aureis  (also  anteis,  from  the  verb  €mteeo\  Murytt  «d, 
cer^  just  as  a  synsresis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Greek  words  ^€oc»  it^io^ 
TtroXffio^f  and  ea.  Some  harsher  kinds  of  synseresis,  such  as  qum,  via,  vieHs, 
and  quoadj  are  found  in  the  comic  poets  and  in  Lucretius. 

[§  12.]  5.  There  is  no  heeessity  for  giying  any  special  rules 
about  the  orthography  in  Latin,  since  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
arbitrary  in  the  spelling  of  words  that  requires  to  be  learned : 
but  there  are  a  great  many  separate  words,  of  which  neither 
the  pronunciation  nor  the  spelling  is  established,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  ancients  themselves  were  uncertain  even  in  the 
best  times  of  their  literature,  as  •we  see  from  the  monuments 
still  extant.  We  shall  here  notice  a  few  things  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  our  previous  observations.  We  spell  and  pro- 
nounce anulusy  suciis,  paulum,  helua^  litus  better  with  one  con- 
sonant than  with  two ;  whereas  immoy  nummus,  sollemnisy  sollers, 
solUcitus,  Juppiter,  and  quattuor  are  more  correctly  spelled  with 
two  consonants  than  one.  It  is  not  certain  whether  we  ought  to 
write  litera  or  Itttera,  though  in  most  MSS.  the  t  is  doubled. 
The  authority  of  the  ancient  grammarians  and  the  best  MSS. 
teach  us  to  spell  the  singular  mille  with  a  double,  and  the  plural 
milia  with  a  single  /.  The  forms  narus  and  navus  are  not  cus- 
tomary now,  though  they  appear  to  be  better  than  gnarus  and 
gnavus.  Arttis  (narrow)  is  certainly  better  established  than 
arctics;  auctor  and  atictumnus^  on  the  other  hand,  are  justly 
preferred  to  autor  and  autumnus.  The  insertion  of  a  /?  between 
m  and  ^,  e.  g.  in  emptus,  sumpsi,  rather  facilitates  the  pronun- 
ciation than  otherwise ;  and  the  verb  temptare  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  the  form  tentare  which  is  now  commonly  used,  the 
former  being  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  forms  corifunx, 
quotiensy  and  totiens  are  demanded  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, and  are  found  in  good  MSS.,  instead  of  conjux,  quo* 
ties,  and  toties.  The  words  caecusy  maereo^  are  more  correctly 
spelled  with  the  diphthong  ae  than  oe,  and  saeculunty  saepircy  and 
taeter  are  better  with  the  diphthong  than  with  the  simple 
vowel  e;  whereas  in  heres,  fetusy  femina,  and  fecundusy  and 
therefore  probably  in  fenusy  fenoris  also  (which  are  of  the  same 
root),  the  simple  vowel  is  better  than  the  diphthong.  But 
it  is  very,  doubtftil    whether  we    ought   to  write  seena   or 
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scaentty  and  ohscenus  or  ohscaenus. or  obscoenus.      We  do  not 
notice  any  other  points  here,  because  the  orthography  now ' 
commonly  adopted  is  the  correct  one.      Compare  Cellarius, 
Orthographia  Latina,  ed.  Harles,  Altenburg,  1768,  8vo;  and 
Schneider,  Elementarlekre,  Berlin,  1819,  8vo. 

[§  13.]  6.  The  Bomans  had  no  other  point  than  the  full 
stop,  and  our  whole  artificial  system  of  punctuation  waa  im- 
known  to  them:  but,  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  their 
works,  we  now  use  in  Latin  the  same  sign's  which  have  become 
established  in  our  own  language.  The  peculiarities,  howeyer, 
in  the  formation  of  Latin  sentences,  the  many  complications 
of  their  parts,  and  the  attractidh  of  the  relative  pronouns, 
demand  great  caution  in  applying  the  signs  of  punctuation 
in  order  that  we  may  not  by  the  use  of  too  many  signs  separate 
those  parts  of  a  sentence  which  belong  to  one  another. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  capital  and  small  letters,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  Bomans,  generally  speaking,  wrote 
only  in  capital  letters  (litterae  uneiales),  until  in  the  latest  period 
of  antiquity  the  small  letters  came  into  use,  which  are  now 
always  employed  in  writing  Latin.  Capital  initials  are  at  present 
used :  a)  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse  or  at  leist  of  a  strophe ;  b) 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
after  a  full  stop,  and  after  a  colon  when  a  person's  own  words 
are  quoted ;  c)  in  proper  names,  and  in  adjectives  and  adverbs 
which  are  derived  from  them,  e.  g.,  Latiumy  sermo  Latinu^,  La^ 
tine  loqui ;  d)  xa  words  which  express  a  title  or  office,  such  as 
Cansuly  Tribunus,  and  Senatus,  but  not  in  their  derivatives. 

8.  The  diaeresis  (jpuncta  diaereseos)  is  a  sign  to  facilitate 
reading;  it  is  put  upon  a  vowel  which  is  to  be  pronounced  se- 
parately, and  which  is  not  to  be  combined  with  the  preceding  one 
into  a  diphthong,  as  in  aer,  aeris,  aeriusy  poeta  ;  and  also  in  aurat, 
vitaty  since  at  is  only  an  ancient  form  for  ae.  In  cases  where 
the  diphthong  would  be  foreign  to  the  Latin  language,  the  dia£'- 
rests  is  unnecessary,  as  in  diei,  Perseiy  because  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  any  one  pronouncing  the  ei  as  a  diphthong ;  ferreus  too 
does  not  require  it,  since  in  a  Latin  word  no  one  will  regard  eu 
as  a  diphthong.  But  we  must  write  Gams  and  silu(By  when  the 
consonants  j  and  t;  are  to  be  pronounced  aa  vowels.  The  signs 
to  indicate  the  length  or  shortness  of  a  vowel  or  a  syllable 
(-  and "" )  were  sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  themselves. 
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OHAP.  IL 
OF  SYLLABLES. 

[§  14.]  1.  A  VOWEL  or  a  diphthong  may  by  itself  form  a 
syllable^  as  in  ti-va,  me~o ;  all  other  syllables  arise  from  a  com- 
bination of  consonants  and  Towels.  The  Latin  language  allows 
only  two  consonants  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and  three 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  last  is  s.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable,  also,  there  can  be  no  more  than  two  consonants,  except 
when  the  first  is  a  c,  /?,  or  Sy  followed  by  muta  cum  liquida ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  there  never  are  three  con- 
sonants, except  in  the  case  of  scy  sp,  and  st  being  followed  by  an 
r  or  /;  for  example,  da^ctrinay  JBa^ctrUy  corru'ptrixy  sce-ptruniy 
ca-stray  magi^striy  Isthmus;  spretusy  strenutis,  scribuy  splendor. 

2.  It  often  appears  doubtful  as  to  how  a  word  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  syllabled,  and  where  the  division  is  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  when  the  space  does  not  suffice.  The  following  rules, 
however,  which  are  foutided  on  the  structure  of  the  language, 
should  be  observed :  —  1)  A  consonant  which  stands  between  two 
vowels  belongs  to  the  latter,  as  in  ma-ter.    2)  Those  consonants 
which,  in  Lathi  or  Greek,  may  together  begin  a  word,  go 
together  in  the  division  of  syllables ;  e.  g.,  pa-trisy  and  not 
pat-risy-  as  tr  occur  at  the  beginning  of  tres.     In  like  manner, 
li'bri  (hrems)y   i-gnis   {ffnomon)y    o-mnisy   da-mnum   {fivdofuu)y 
a-ctusy  pun-ctum  {/eTfjfia)y   ra-ptus,  scri-^ptusy   pro-pier   {Ptole* 
maeus)y  Ca-dmus  (8fji&es)y  re-gnum  (71/ow),  va-fre  {fretus)y  a-thleta 
(Sxl0oi))y  i'psey  scri-psi  (-^w),  Le-sbos  (cr/Srfwu/itt),  «-«ca,  po-sco 
(scando)y  a-spery  ho-spes  {sp€s)y  pastor,  faustusy  iste  (stare). 
The  cases  in  which  three  consonants  begin  a  syllable  have  been 
mentioned  above.     Whenever  there  occurs  any  combination  of 
consonants  which  cannot  stand  at  the  beginning  of  words,  they 
are  treated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  rest.     All  combi- 
nations of  muta  cum  liquiday  for  instance,  go  together,  as  most 
of  them  may  commence  a  word ;  and  we  must  therefore  divide 
ara-chney  a-gmeUy  fra-^gmentumy  Da-phncy  Pfia-tnaey  rhg-thmus, 
smara-gdusy  and  Lu-gdunumy  since  ^^  is  to  be  treated  like  ct 
3)  In  compound  words,  the  division  must  be  made  so  as  to 
keep  the  parts  distinct,  as  ifUer-eram  (not  inte-reram^y  because 
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the  word  is  compounded  of  inter  and  eram.  So  also  ab-utor^ 
alh-radoy  abs-condo,  abs'temius  ({rom  femetum),  sus^cipio  (from 
the  form  subs),  dis^uiroy  et-iamy  ob-latum;  and  red~eOy  red-undo, 
prod-^Oy  and  sed-'idoy  for  the  dy  here  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus, 
must  go  with  the  preceding  vowel,  because,  if  added  to  the 
second,  it  would  obscure  the  elements  of  the  compound  word. 
But  when  the  cordponent  parts  of  a  word  are  doubtful,  or 
when  the  first  word  has  dropped  its  termination  to  prevent 
hiatus,  the  syllables  are  divided  as  if  the  word  were  not  a  com- 
pound ;  e.  g.,  po-tes  (from  pete  or  potis  €s)y  ani-Tnadverto  and  not 
anim-advertOy  ve-neo  (from  venum  eo)y  ma-gnanimusy  amrbagesy 
and  lon-^aevus. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  LENGTH  AND  SHORTNESS  OP  SYLLABLES. 

[§  15.]  Syllables  are  long  or  short,  either  by  the  nature^  of 
the  vowel  they  contain,  or  they  become  long  by  their  short  vowel 
being  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  that  is,  by  their 
positiovu  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  natural  length  and  short- 
ness of  vowels. 

1*  All  Diphthongs  are  long,  and  also  all  those  single  vowels 
which  have  arisen  from  the  contraction  of  two  into  oi^,  such 
as  cogo  (from  co&go)y  malo  (from  m&vdlo)y  tibtcen  (from  tibiicen 
and  tibiay  but  tubicen  from  tuba)y  btgae  (from  bijugae)y  bubus  and 
bobus  (from  bdmbus)y  and  so  also  dis  for  diisy  gratis  for  gratiisy  . 
and  nil  for  nihiL 

Nate,  The  preposition  prae  is  commonly  made  short  when  compounded 
with  a  word  which  begins  with  a  vowel,  e.  g.  Ovid,  Metam,  vii.  131. :  Q^os 
ubi  viderunt  praecumtae  ctupidis  hastas.  The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  is 
explained  in  the  rule  following ;  but  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  Latin 
lai^nage  of  a  diphthong  standing  before  a  vowel*  It  occurs  only  in  Greek 
proper  names,  in  which  however  the  diphthong  remains  long,  as  Xeolides  Sisy^ 
phusy  and  J[eeta  relictus,  for  the  examples  which  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the 
diphthong  being  shortened  (Ovid,  Heroid,  vi.  103.,  and  Trist  iiL  12<  2.)  are 
not  decisive. 

2.     A  Vowel  is  short,  when  it  is  followed  by  another  vowel 

( Vocalis  ante  vocalem  bretns  est\  as  in  dhiSy  JiJxaSy  pmsy  ruo, 

iiorruo  ;  and,  as  A  is  not  considered  as  a  consonant,  also  in  such 

words  as  tr^iOy  contrihoy  v^hoy  and  adv(Sw. 
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[§  16.]  Nate,  Exceptions.  —  1)  The  vowel e  in eheu  ia  always  long,  the 
o  in  ohe  it  frequently  long,  and  the  i  in  Diana  sometimes.  2)  The  e  in  the 
,  termination  of  the  genitive  aAd  dative  of  the  fifth  declension  b  long  when  it 
is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in  dieij  gpeciei,  3)  a  is  long  in  the  obsolete  ending 
of  the  genitive  in  the  first  declension,  as  in  otirdt  and  pidaij  for  aurae  and 
pietaey  in  Yirg.  4)  a  and  e  are  long  in  the  vocative  terminations  m  and  H  of 
the  words  ending  in  afus  and  efus ;  e.  g.,  G&i,  Yultei.  (See  Chap.  XI.  not«  3.) 
5)  All  the  genitives  in  ws^  except  edterius,  have  the  t  commonly  long ;  the 
poets  however  nse  the  t  in  UUuSj  uHus^  iptius^  tijutcf,  totha^  u/ZtW,  and  utrius^ 
sometimes  as  a  long  and  sometimes  as  a  short  vowel.  The  instances  of  the  t 
in  so^ut  being  shortened  cannot  be  relied  upon ;  but  a/tt»,  being  a  contrac- 
tion for  aliitUy  can  never  be  made  short.  AUerUu,  on  the  o^er  hand,  is 
sometimes  made  long  (see  §  49.).  6)  The  verb  Jio  has  the  t  long,  except 
when  an  r  occurs  in  it.  Ovid,  Trist,  L  8.  7. :  Omnia  jam fient,  fieri  quae  posse 
negabam,  7)  Greek  words  retain  their  own  original  quantity,  and  we  there- 
fore say  aery  eos  (^wc),  Amphion^  Ageeildue,  and  MenelauM.  The  e  and  a  in  the 
terminations  ea  and  et»,  or  ia  and  tu«,  therefore,  are  long  when  they  represent 
the  Greek  lui  and  <u>c  (the  Romans,  not  having  the  diphthong  ei  in  their 
language,  represent  the  Greek  cc  sometimes  by  e  and  sometimes  by  i,  but 
these  vowels,  of  course,  are  always  long) ;  e.  g.,  Galateoj  Media,  ^neas^ 
Darius  or  Darius^  IpJugerda^  AlezandriOy  AnHochiOj  Nicomedkiy  Samaria^ 
SeleuctOy  Thalia^  Arius^  Basifyu,  nosocammm^  and  the  adjectives  Epicuriusy 
PythagoriuSy  spandaUj  and  the  like :  but  when  the  Greek  is  ta  or  ur,  the  e 
and  i  are  short,  as  in  idea^  phUosophta^  theohgia.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  patronymic  words  in  ides^  since  the  Greek  may  be  i^iyc,  &8  in  Priamtdes 
and  ^acHdes;  or  ct^iyc,  &s  in  Atrides,  PeUdes^  whidi  are  derived  from  Atreus 
and  Peleus.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  HiAtplatea  (a  street)  has 
the  e  short,  though  according  to  the  Greek  xXarcTa  it  ought  to  be  long,  and 
that  chorea  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  chorea  (xo/Dcta).  Some  of  the  late 
Roman  poets  use  academta  instead  of  academia,  although  in  Greek  writers  it 
IS  always  long,  whether  spelled  with  u  or  with  i. 

Note  2.  It  is  a  part  of  the  above  rule,  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  word  following  begins  with  a  vowel,  is  usuaUy 
made  short  in  the  thesis  of  a  verse.    (See  above,  Chap.  I.  4.  note  1.) 

[§  17.]  3.  Usage  (auetaritas)  alone  makes  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  of  matevy  frater^  pravus,  mano  (I  flow),  dico^' ducoy 
miroTy  nitoTy  scriboy  dono,  pano,  utor,  mutOy  sumOy  curoy  &c.  long ; 
and  short  in  patevy  avnsy  eadoy  maneoy  gravisy  regoy  tegoy  bibo, 
fmnoTy  coloy  morovy  proboy  domusy  sanoy  saroTy  and  others.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  the  student  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  the  quantity  of  such  words  as  these  by  practice,  for  rules  can 
be  given  only  with  regard  to  derivatives.  It  must  further  be 
observed,  that  the  i  Ih  the  following  words  is  long :  formicay 
kcficay  loncay  vencoy  urficay  hermnay  resHnay  sagmoy  saUvCy  castigo, 
asid/ormido, 

a)  Derivative  words  retidn  the  quantity  of  their  root,  as  in 
declension  and  conjugation:  thus  the  a  in  dmor  and  dmo  is 
short,  and  therefore  also  in  UmorU,  dmat,  dmabam,  dmavty  &c. ; 
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except  when  the  consonants  after  the  vowel  of  the  root  produce 
a  difference.  New  words  formed  from  roots  likewise  retain  the 
quantity;  as  from  dmo — dmor^  (imicusy  dmahilis;  from  luxy  lucis 
— luceOy  lucidus  ;  from  mater  —  mdtemtis,  matertera  ;  and  from 
finis — finioy  finitio,  flnitimus,  &c. 

[§  18.]  With  regard  to  Conjugation,  however,  the  following  rules  also 
must  be  observed. 

1.  The  perfect  and  supine,  when  they  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them,  have  the  first  syllable  long,  even  when  in  the  present 
tense  it  is  short,  e.g.,  video,  mdi;  fugio,fugi;  lego,  legi,  legisse,  legeraniy  &c. 
(except,  however,  when  one  vowel  stands  before  another,  in  which  case  the 
general  rule  remains  in  force,  as  in  ruo,  rui,  dirui);  video,  visum;  moveo, 
motum,  mdtiUy  moturus.  Seven  dissyllable  perfects,  however,  and  nine  dis- 
syllable supines,  together  with  their  compounds,  make  their  penultima  short ; 
viz.  bibi,  dedi,fCdi  {irom  ftndo),  steti,  stUi,  tuli,  and  scfdi  (from  scindo),  and 
datum,  rdtum,  satum,  itum,  tttum,  dtum,  quUum,  aUum,  and  rutum.  SUto  makes 
its  supine  statum,  whence  status,  a,  um,  and  the  compounds  adstOum,  destUum, 
resHtum, 

2.  Perfects  which  are  formed  by  reduplication,  as  tundo,  tutudi;  cano,  cectni; 
pelio,  pepiUiy  have  the  first  two  syllables  short:  but  the  second  sometimes 
becomes  long  by  position,  as  in  mardeo,  mdmordi;  tendo,  ttkendi,  Pedo  and 
caedo  are  the  only  two  words  which  retain  the  long  vowel  in  the  syllable 
which  forms  the  root,  pepedi,  cecidi;  whereas  cddo,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule,  has  ceddi. 

3.  The  perfect  ;)om  and  the  supine  ;)on(tfin  have  the  o  short,  although  in 
pono  it  is  long. 

With  regsjrd  to  Declension,  tre  must  notice  the  exception  that  the  words 
lar,  par,  sdl,  and  pes,  shorten  their  vowel  throughout  their  declension :  satis, 
pedis,  &c. 

[§  19.]  In  the  formation  of  new  words  by  Derivation,  there  are  several 
exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  The  following  words  make  the  short  vowel 
long :  macer,  mdcero;  legere,  lex,  legis,  legare;  rego,  rex,  r%w,  rigida;  t^o, 
te^da;  secus,  secius;  sMeo,  sides;  sh^o,  semen,  sem£ntis;  lino,  Utera  (if  we 
do  not  prefer  Uttera);  stips,  stipis,  siipendium;  suspfcor,  euspicio;  persdno, 
persOna;  vdco,  vox,  vdds;  and  hdmo,  hUmamu,  The  following  words  have  a 
short  vowel,  although  it  is  long  in  the  root :  labare  from  Idbi;  natare  Grom 
ndre;  paciscor  from  pax,  pacts;  ambitus  and  amb&io  from  amMre,  ambUban; 
dicax  from  dicere;  fides  and  perfidus  ftomfido  and  fidus  (and  we  regu- 
larly find  infidus) ;  mdlestus  from  moles;  nota  and  notare  from  notus;  odium 
from  odi;  sopor  from  sopire;  dux,  dOcis,  and  redux,  reducis,  from  dUco ;  lUcenia 
from  lUceo;  status,  statio,  stabilis,  stabutum,  must  be  derived  horn  sisto,  unless 
we  suppose  that  they  are  likewise  shortened  firom  stdtum  (from  stare), 

[§  20.]  The  Terminations,  or  final  syllables,  by  means  of  which  an  adjective 
is  formed  irom  a  verb  or  a  substantive,  are  of  a  di^crent  kind.  Among  these 
alis,  oris,  arius,  aceus,  anus,  ivus,  and  osus,  have  a  long  vowel ;  but  idus,  icus, 
and  ictits,  a  short  one;  e.g.,  letdlis,  vulgaris,  montanus,  aesiivus,  vinosus^ 
avidus,  bellicus,  patricius.  A  long  t,  however,  occurs  in  amicus,  apricus,  pu' 
dicus,  amicus,  and  pos&cus,  and  in  the  substantives  mendicus  and  umbiUcus, 
The  terminations  His  and  bilts  have  the  i  short  when  they  make  derivatives 
fVom  verbs, but  long  when  from  substantives;  e.  g.,facUis,  docHis,  and  amabHis, 
but  civUis,  hoefUis,  puenUs,  semUs,  &c.    The  t  in  the  termination  inus  may  be 
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long  or  sliort :  it  is  long  in  adjectives  derived  from  names  of  animals  and 
places,  as  aTuerinus,  cuinlnus,  equlnus,  btpimuy  Caudinus,  LaHnus,  and  a  few 
others,  such  as  dimnus^  genutmu^  ckmdesfinus,  intestfmtf,  marimu,  peregrinus^ 
and  vicimu;  it  is  short  in  most  adjectives  which  express  time,  as  crasttnugt 
datffbm»^  prisiinm^  serottmUf  homotibms^  perendinut  and  in  those  which  indicate 
a  material  or  substance,  as  adamantfntu^  bombyc&ms^  crystaUtaiUy  elephcanttnus^ 
cedrimuy  fagfma^  oleagXmu,  Some  adjectives  expressive  of  time,  however, 
have  the  t  long,  viz.  moMinua^  vespertinus,  and  repenHnus, 

[§  21.]  J)  Compounded  words  retain  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  of  their  elements :  thus  from  dvus  and  nepos  wo  make 
abdvus  and  abn^oSy  from  prdvus  deprdvo,  from  prdbus  imprdbus, 
from  jus  {juris)  perjurus,  from  l^o  (I  read)  perUgo^  and  from 
tego  (I  despatch)  abtegoy  delego,  collega.  Even  when  the  T(9wel  is 
changed,  its  quantity  remains  the  same:  e.  g.,  laedoy  ilUdo;  caedo^ 
incido;  aequus^  iniquus;  Jhuces,  suffoco;  claudo,  recludo;  f&cio, 
efftcio;  cadoy  incido;  rdtus,  irrttus;  rego,  erigo;  UgOy  eligo.  We 
may  therefore  infer  from  compounded  words  the  quantity  of 
those  of  which  they  consist;  e.  g.,  from  adoroy  admiroTy  and  abutor 
we  conclude  that  oro,  miror,  and  utor  have  the  first  syllable  long ; 
and  from  commdror  and  desupevy  that  the  first  syllable  in  moror 
and  super  is  short,  which  is  not  always  accurately  distinguished 
in  pronunciation,  because  these  syllables  have  the  accent  (See 
Chap.  IV.) 

We  shall  mention  here,  by  way  of  example,  a  few  more  compounds  from 
which  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  in  their  elements  may  be  inferred.  We 
shall  choose  such  as  cannot  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  subsequent  lists,  and 
present  them  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense.  We  have  a 
long  vowel  in  exhdlat,  concldmat,  aUatrat^  delibat,  constipat,  etntal,  irrUat, 
depldrat,  eiiodat^  eompotaJ^  refutat,  obdurat,  and  communit;  and  a  short  one  in 
exdrat,  comparat,  enatat^  irrigate  aUXgat,  ptrfticat,  erOditf  expdlit,  devdrat^ 
comprohdty  computat,  recubat^  and  suppudet 

But  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  the  following  compounded  words 
change  the  long  vowel  into  a  short  one  :  dejero  and  pejero  from  juro ;  cau- 
sidicu8,fatidiciUj  maledicusy  veridicug,  from  dicere ;  agnitus  and  oognUus  from 
notus;  innub(u8)^  -cu,  and  pronub(u8)t  -a,  from  nubo.  The  case  is  reversed 
m  imbeciUus  from  bacvltut. 

[§  22.]  In  respect  to  Composition  with  Prepositions,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  prepositions  of  one  syllable  which  end  in  a  vowel  are  long,  and  those 
which  end  in  a  consonant  are  short :  deduco^  aboleOj  perimo,  Tra  (formed 
from  fraiu),  as  in  trado,  traducoj  is  long ;  but  the  o  (for  ob)  in  dmitto  and 
dperior  is  short.  JVo,  in  Greek  words,  is  short,  as  in  propheta^  but  prdhgus^ 
propola^  and  propiTto  form  exceptions.  In  Latin  words  pro  is  long,  e.  g. 
prddoy  promitto :  but  in  many  it  is  short ;  prdfvgioj  prSfugut^  prSnepos^  prd' 
fiteor^  profari,  prdfanuSy  prof estusy  prof ecto^  prdfoUcory  prdfunduSj  proterms^ 
prdceUoj  and  a  few  others,  the  derivation  of  which  is  doubtful,  asproceresy 
prdpititUy  properare ;  in  some  the  quantity  is  undecided.  Se  and  di  (for  dis) 
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are  long ;  the  onl  j  exceptions  are  dXrimo  and  dXsertiu,  Be  is  short ;  it  is  long 
onlj  in  the  impersonal  verb  refert  * ;  in  all  other  cases  where  it  appears 
long^  the  consonant  which  follows  it  must  be  doubled  (in  verse),  as  in  rep' 
puU^repperi,  rethdi,  rethuU,  reccidoj  redduco,  reWgio,  reUiquiae;  the  four 
perfects  reppidi,  repperi^  rettuH  and  rettudi  appear  to  have  been  pronounced 
and  spelled  in  this  waj,  even  in  prose.  In  the  same  manner  reddoy  reddere, 
arose  from  do.  The  termination  a  in  prepositions  of  two  syllables  is  long, 
as  in  contradico ;  all  the  others  are  short,  as  antefero,  praeiereo. 

[§  33.]  When  the  first  word  of  a  composition  is  not  a  preposition,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  (a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  y)  of  the 
first  word.  1)  a  is  long,  as  in  qudre  and  qudpropter^  except  in  quagi.  2)  e 
is  mostly  short,  as  in  cale/acio  (notice  especially  neque^  nequeo,  nefas^  nefajstus^ 
nefariuSf  nefandus),  but  long  in  nequanij  nSquidquam^  nequaquam  and  nemo 
(which  is  contracted  from  ne  and  hemo^  the  ancient  form  for  homo) ;  also  in  si' 
decim  altd  the  pronouns  memet^  mecum,  tecumj  and  sectan ;  in  veneficiu^  videlicet^ 
vecors,  and  vesanua,  3)  i  is  short,  e.g.  sigTOficOy  iocrHeguSy  comXcen^  tubken^ 
(nnMpotenSy  tmdXque ;  but  long  in  compounded  pronouns,  as  qtalxbet^  utnque^ 
in  ibidem^  vbique^  utrohUque^  ilicet  and  scUicet;  also  in  the  compoimds  of 
diesy  as  Hduumy  iriduusn,  meridies;  and  lastly,  in  all  those  compounds  of 
which  the  parts  may  be  separated,  such  aa  lucrifacio,  agricuUm^  siqniSj 
because  the  i  at  the  end  of  the  first  word  is  naturally  long,  and  remains  so. 
4)  o  is  short,  hddiey  duodecim,  sacrdsanciusy  but  long  in  compounds  with 
eontroy  itUrOy  retroy  and  quando  (quanddqtddem  alone  forms  an  exception)  ;  it 
is  long  in  alioqiUy  ceteroqidy  tUrdquey  and  in  those  Greek  words  in  which 
the  o  represents  the  Greek  a»,  as  in  geSmetria,  6)  u  and  y  are  short,  as  in 
quadrupeSy  Polyphemus. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  Final  Syllables,  the  following 
special  rules  must  be  observed :  — 

A.      M01?08TLLABIC   WoBDS. 

[§  24.]  1)  AH  monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long ; 
except  the  particles  which  are  attached  to  other  words:  yw^,  v^ 
cSy  n%  tS  (tut^,  psS  ^reapsS)y  and  ptS  (suopti). 

Note.  Ncy  the  interrogative  particle,  is  always  short,  and  id  attached  to 
other  words  as  an  enclitic,  as  in  mdetney  dost  thou  see  P  or  dost  thou  not 
see  ?  In  the  ordinar^p  pronunciation  it  was  still  more  shortened  by  throwing 
off  the  vowel,  as  in  cr&dotC  tibi  hoc  nunc  f  and,  in  case  of  an  «  preceding,  this 
letter  was  likewise  dropped,  as  ain*  tuf  for  aiene  tuf  saiiiC  rectef  saiiiC 
ealvae  t  for  eaiisne  recte  f  saUme  salvae  f  The  conjunction  ne  (lest,  or  that 
not)  is  long.  Respecting  n^,  as  an  inseparable  negative  particle  in  compo- 
sitions, see  above,  §  23. 

2)  Among  the  monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant^  the  sub- 
stantives are  long,  as  soly  mr^fur^  jus;  and  all  those  are  short 

*  The  re  in  this  word  is  probably  not  a  particle  as  in  relego,  but  the 
accusative  of  the  word  resy  so  that  refert  is  equal  to  rem  fert  This 
would  account  for  the  length  of  the  e.    (See  Key,  The  Alphabety  p.  78.) 
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which  are  not  substantiyes,  as  ut,  l^t,  nicy  iuy  dn,  ddy  quidy  sSd,  qutSy 
qiM.  The  following  substantives  however  are  short :  cdr,  f^ 
m&y  mr  and  ds  (gen.  08sis)y  and  probably  also  ma$y  a  male  beiog, 
and  vasy  a  surety,  since  they  have  the  a  short  in  the  genitive : 
m&risy  vddis.  Some  words,  on  the  other  haind,  are  long,  although 
they  are  not  substantives ;  as  euy  nouy  qutn,  striy  crasy  plusy  cuvy 
and  par  with  its  compoimds,  and  also  die  adverbs  in  ic  or  ucy  as 
tUcy  hlcy  hue.  The  monosyllabic  forms  of  declension  and  conju- 
gation follow  the  general  rules  about  the  quantity  of  final  syl- 
lables, and  dasy  JU$y  and  gets  accordingly  are  long,  while  dMy  JUty 
and  %cit  are  short ;  Au,  quosy  quds  are  long,  like  the  terminations' 
OS  and  as  in  declension.  So  also  the  ablative  singular  hoc  and 
hoc.  The  nominative  hie  and  the  neuter  hocy  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  vowel  is  naturally  short,  are  commonly  used  as 
long,  because  the  pronunciation  was.  Auro  and  hocc  (as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  ancient  form  hicey  hoce).  The  abridged  impera- 
tives retain  the  quantity  of  the  root^  so  that  (Re  and  due  are 
long,  while  y2{tf  vjiAfir  are  short.  / 

Noie.  We  formerly  thought  with  other  grammariaos,  that  fac  was  long, 
and  that  we  ought  to  wtAface  in  those  passages  in  which  it  is  found  short. 
(See  Heinsius  and  Burmann  on  Ovid,  Heroid,  ii.  98.)  But  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  for  fac  being  long,  and  the  instances  quoted  by  Vos- 
sius  (Aristarch,  ii.  29.)  have  now  been  altered  for  other  reasons. 

B.    Final  Stumbles  ih  Wosds  of  two  ob  mokb  Stllabum. 

[§  ^^*1  ^)  'Such  as  terminate  in  a  Votoeh 
A  is  short  in  nouns,  except  in  the  ablative  singular  of  the  first 
declension  and  in  the  vocative  of  Greek  proper  names  in  as 
which  belong  to  the  first  or  third  declension,  e.  g.  JEnedy  Palla. 
A  is  long  in  verbs  and  indeclinable  words,  such  as  amOy  frustrdy 
ergdy  antedy  and  posted  (except  when  separated  into  post  ea\ 
except  itdy  quid,  ejdy  and  the  imperative  putd  in  the  sense  of 
*^  for  example.'?  In  the  indeclinable  numerals,  as  iriginta  and 
quadragintay  the  a  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short 

JE  is  shorty  as  in  patr^y  curri,  nemp^;  but  long  in  the  ablative 
of  the  fifth  declension  and  in  the  imperative  of  the  second  con- 
jugation; the*  poets  however,  and  especially  the  comic  ones, 
sometimes  shorten  the  imperative  of  the  words  eavcy  habey  juhcy 
maney  taccy  valcy  and  vide.  Adverbs  in  e  formed  from  adjec- 
tives of  the  second  declension  are  likewise  long,  as  docte,  recti: 

c 
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siaoferis  firtne,  and  oke  (but  benS  and  maU  are  always  short,  and 
infeme  and  supeme  sometimes),  and  Greek  words  of  the  first 
declension  terminating  in  e,  as  crambe^  Circe^  and  Greek  plurak, 
as  Tempe  and  cei£. 

[§  26.]  /  is  long.  It  is  short  only  in  the  vocative  of  Greek 
words  in  isy  e.  g.  Alexia  in  the  Greek  dative  in  t,  which  however 
occurs  seldom,  as  in  Palladia  Tethyi,  and  in  nisly  qttasty  and  cut, 
when  it  is  used  as  a  dissyllable.  The  i  is  common  or  doubtful 
in  mikiy  Mi,  tin  and  tM;  in  compounds  we  commonly  find  i^> 
dem  and  always  ubtque,  whereas  in  tilnins  and  tiblnam  the  2  is 
always  short  In  uti  for  ut  the  t  is  long,  but  in  the  compounds 
uHnam  and  utiqtie  short. 

O  is  common  in  the  present  tense  of  all  the  conjugations,  and 
in  file  nominative  of  the  third  declension,  aa  in  sermo,  virgo; 
the  Greek  words  in  0  (©,  Gen.  oi;>)  however  remain  long  in 
Latin,  as  iS,  Dido.  But  o  is  long  in  the  second  declension, 
as  in  lectOy  and  in  adverbs  formed  from  nouns  and  pronouns 
by  means  of  this  termination  (see  §264.);  e.  g.  vulgo,  fodso, 
paidoy  eoy  quoy  and  also  ergo,  iccirco,  quanddy  and  retro*  In  the 
poets  however  gerunds  and  the  following  adverbs  are  some- 
times short :  ergo  in  the  sense  of  "  therefore,"  porroy  postremo, 
seroy  qtiando  (the  compound  quanddquidem  occurs  only  with  a 
short  o).  The  adverbs  mddS  (with  all  its  compounds,  and  also 
quomodif)y  cttdy  illicdy  and  immdy  and  also  cedd  (for  die  or  da)y  egd, 
dudy  and  octd  are  always  short,  whereas  ambo  is  generally  long. 

Note.  O  as  a  termination  of  verbs  has  been  here  described  as  common ; 
it  must  however  be  observed^  that  it  is  naturally  long,  and  is  used  to  by 
most  poets  of  the  best  age,  such  as  Virgil,  Horace  (in  his  Odes),  and  Ovid 
(in  his  Metasnarphosei),  in  their  serious  productions.  In  their  lighter  poems 
however,  and  in  the  works  of  later  poets,  it  is  also  used  short,  according  to 
the  example  of  the  comic  poets,  though  this  was  done  at  first  less  frequently, 
until  at  last  it  became  the  prevalent  custom  to  make  the  o  short.  (See 
Lennep^s  elaborate  note  on  Ovid,  Heroid.  xv.  32.,  reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
Loers.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  o  in  substantives  of  the  third  declension, 
for  the  earlier  poets  always  prefer  using  it  as  a  long  syllable. 

Vis  always  longy  as  in  diuy  vuUuy  comu, 
Ym  Greek  words  is  always  short. 

2)    Such  as  terminate  in  a  Consonant. 

[§  27.]  All  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  are  short,  and 
special  rules  are  required  only  for  those  ending  in  the  sibilant  s. 
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Note,  The  dissyllabic  compounds  of  par  retain  the  quantity  of  the 
single  word,  and  the  cases  of  utic  and  iUic  follow  those  of  hie,  (See  §  131.) 
Greek  words,  retain  their  original  quantity  in  their  final  syllables,  except 
those  in  0r,  as  Hector,  Nestor,  which  are  short  in  Latin,  although  in  Greek 
they  end  in  tap.  The  only  exceptions  in  genuine  Latin  words  are  Uin 
(formed  from  Uenis  which  is  still  used)  and  alec, 

[§  28.]  As  is  hmg  in  Latin  words,  with  the  exception  of  andsy 
andtis;  but  the  Greek  nominatives  in  a»,  which  make  their 
genitives  in  oBos  and  in  Latin  in  adisy  such  as,  IliaSy  PallaSy  and 
the  Greek  accusatives  plural  of  the  third  declension,  are  always 
short,  as  in  hero&s. 

JEs  is  lonff,  e,  g.  amis,  leges,  audies,  patres.  But  Latin  no- 
minatives in  es,  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  and  have  their 
penultima  short,  are  themselves  short ;  e.  g.  tnil^,  milttis  ;  segh, 
segMs  (except  ahiSSy  artes,  paries,  Ceres,  and  the  compounds  of 
pes);  also  the  nominatives  plural  of  Greek  words,  which  increase 
in  the  genitive  singular,  as  Amazon^,  Troades ;  the  preposition 
penlfs  and  the  second  person  of  the  compounds  of  sum,  &, 
e.  g.  abh,  path;  but  the  es  (for  edis)  from  edo  is  long.  (See 
§  212.) 

[§  29.]  Is  is  generally  short,  but  long  in  all  the  cases  of  the 
plural,  as  armis,  volns,  omnis  (accus.  for  amnes) ;  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  verbs  whose  second  plural  is  iHs,  that  is, 
in  the  fourth  coiyugation,  and  in  possis,  veils,  noils,  malts,  and 
vis  (thou  wilt),  with  its  compounds,  such  as  mavis,  quivis, 
quamms.  Respecting  the  quantity  of  is  in  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive and  in  the  second  future  see  §  165.  Is,  lastly,  is  long 
in  proper  names  of  the  third  declension,  which,  increasing  in 
the  genitive,  have  their  penultima  long;  e.g.  Quirts,  itis;  Sam^ 
nis,  Itis ;  Salamis,  inis ;  Simois,  entis, 

Os  is  long,. '  as  in  nepos,  konos,  viros  ;  it  is  short  only  in 
compds  and  impds,  and  in  Greek  words  and  cases  in  09,  e.  g. 
Delds,  Erinnyds. 

Us  is  stuyrt  in  verbs  and  nouns  except  monosyllables,  but 
long  in  the  genitive  singular,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  of  the  fourth  declension,  and  in  the  nominatives  of  the 
third,  which  have  u  in  the  genitive,  as  virtus,  utis ;  palus,  udis. 
It  is  also  long  when  it  represents  the  Greek  ovs,  as  in  Panthus, 
Melampus,  Sapphus.     (Comp.  §  59.) 

Ys  in  Greek  words  is  short,  as  Halps,  Tethys,  cldamys,  and 

0  2 
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long  only  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  yis  of  the  genitive  is 
contracted  into  ys. 

[§  30.]  5.  Syllables  (as  was  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter)  may  become  long  by  their  vowel  being  followed  by 
two  or  more  consonants,  that  is^  by  their  position :  x  and  z  are 
account^  as  two  consonants.  (See  above,  §  3.)  A  position 
may  be  formed  in  three  ways:  —  1.  When  a  syllable  ends  in 
two  or  three  consonants,  as  in  ex^  est,  mens,  stirps.  —  2.  When 
the  first  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant  and  the  second  begins  with 
one,  as  in  ille,  arma,  mentis,  in  nova. — 3.  When  the  first  syllable 
ends  in  a  vowel,  and  the  one  following  begins  with  two  con- 
sonants. By  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  position,  a  syllable 
which  is  naturally  short  becomes  long.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
occur  only  in  the  comic  poets  who  frequently  neglect  position, 
especially  that  of  the  second  kind. 

Note,  In  syllables  long  by  position  we  usually  pronounce  the  vowel 
itself  short;  but  the  ancients  in  their  pronunciation  even  here  distin- 
gubhed  the  long  vowel  from  the  short  one,  just  as  in  Greek  we  must  pro- 
nounce TTpdoou  witli  a  long  a,  because  it  is  naturally  long,  as  we  see  from 
irpaKt^  and  irpayfia.  With  regard  to  other  vowels,  we  are  assisted  by  the 
Greek  signs  17,  w,  and  (,  0 ;  but  in  Latin  words,  unless  we  can  be  guided  by 
verse,  we  can  derive  information  only  from  etymology  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  grammarians.  Thus  they  distinguished  ht  (he  is)  from 
est  (for  edit)f  and  they  pronounced  the  vowel  in  con  and  in  when  followed 
in  compounds  by  /  or  <,  long,  as  in  Irtfelix^  Insanus^  c&fuuL,  c&nfeeit,  (See 
Cicero,  Orat,  48.)  Dens,  gens,  mens,  fons,  frons,  and  mons,  were  uttered 
with  a  long  vowel,  and  in  like  manner  pax,  lex,  htx,  rex,  and  vox,  because 
they  have  their  vowel  long  in  the  genitive  also  (^plihs,  plebis,  belongs  to  the 
same  class) ;  whereas  fax,  nex,  Ttix,  mix,  were  pronounced  with  their  vowel 
short,  because  they  form  the  genitive  jf^acis,  necis,  &c.  (Comp.  Schneider, 
Elementarl.  p.  108.  foil.) 

[§  31.]  In  the  third  kind  of  position  (made  by  two  consonants 
beginning  the  syllable  after  a  vowel),  we  must  distinguish  as  to 
whether  it  occurs  within  a  word  or  between  two  words,  and 
whether  the  consonants  are  muta  cum  liquiday  or  not.  Within 
a  word  a  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  is  regularly  made 
long,  when  it  is  followed  by  two  consonants  or  x  and  2r,  as  in 
G'-ptus,  fa^ctus,  a-xis ;  but  when  the  first  consonant  is  a  mute 
and  the*  second  a  liquid  (which  is  caMed  posifio  dehilis),  they 
make  the  vowel  only  common,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in 
prose.  Thus,  we  may  pronounce  either  cer^rum,  lugihris,  me- 
didcris,  int^gri^  or  cerebrum,  luguhris,  mediocris,  integru  Ovid, 
for  example,  says: — Et  primo  simiUs  vol&cri,  mox  vera  volucris. 
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(Metam.  xiii,  607.)  Between  two  words  the  vowel  is  rarely 
lengthened,  except  in  the  arsis  of  a  verse.  The  last  syllable  of  a 
word  thus  remains  short,  e.  g.  in  Horace  at  the  beginning 
of  an  hexameter: — quern  maid  stuttitia  aut;  or  at  the  end: 
praemid  scribae.  An  instance  in  which  the  vowel  is  lengthened 
by  the  accession  of  the  arsis  occurs  in  Virgil,  BucoL  iv.  51. :  — 
TerrcLsque  tractusque  maris  coelumque  profundum. 

Qa  is  not  accounted  as  two  consonants,  for  u  is  not  a  true 
consonant,  though  we  usually  pronounce  it  as  such.  But^ 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  position,  because  this  consonant  was 
pronounced  double  (in  early  times  it  was  also  written  double) ; 
e.  g.  major  like  maijoTy  and  in  like  manner  in  ejus  an^  Trqjcu 
In  the  compounds  oijugum  alone  it  does  not  lengthen  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  hxjugus^  quadrtjugus^  nor  does  it,  according  to 
the  rule  mentioned  above,  lengthen  the  Vowel  when  it  begins 
a  new  word,  and  the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  as  in 
the  hexameter  of  Virgil  {Georg.  i«  125.): — AntS  Jovem  nulK 
subigebant  arva  colonu 

Note,  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  before  rmUa  cum 
Uqvida  within  a  word  has  great  difficulties,  and  we  must  add  the  following 
observations.  The  practice  of  the  different  poets  varies  greatlj.  Virgil,  e.g^ 
is  particukrlj  fond  of  lengthening  a  vowel  by  its  position  before  muta  cum 
liquida ;  and  he  and  the  poets  in  seneral  usually  contrive  to  make  the  vowel 
thus  lengthened  coincide  with  the  arsis  in  the  verse;  by  the  same  con- 
trivance he  also  lengthens  the  short  final  syllable  of  a  word,  especially  the 
enclitic  gtie,  in  the  second  foot  of  an  hexameter,  by  the  muia  cum  Uquida 
which  follow  it.  We  have  further  to  observe  particular  words  which  have 
their  vowel  short,  viz.  l&er,  ni^er,  p^^r^  and  ruber ;  but  in  their  inflections, 
where  the  muia  cum  Uquida  occurs,  the  vowel  almost  always  becomes  long; 
colubery  e.  g.,  is  short  f  but  colubrae^  colubris^  are  long,  and  migro  is  made 
long  by  the  best  poets  in  the  hexameter.  Other  words  however  are  either 
never  lengthened,  as  arbUror^  or  very  seldom,  as  tocupies.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  cases  of  muta  cum  Uquida,  which  form  a  strong  position 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  viz.  where  the  liquid  is  either  l,  m^  or  n,  and  the 
mute  either  i,  g,  or  d,  (See  Buttmann*s  Chreek  Cframmar,  §  7.  10.)  Thus 
the  Latin  words  puhUcus,  agmen,  regnum  and  ignarus,  always  have  their 
first  syllable  long. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  here,  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  such 
vowels  as  are  naturally  short ;  for,  when  the  vowel  is  naturally  long,  a 
lengthening  by  positio  debUis  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  therefore  always 
say  ambulacrum,  la^sdcrum,  deluhrum,  involucrum  and  iolubris.  When  the 
consonants  muta  cum  Uquida  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  ab-luo,  ob^mo, 
quam^ob'rem,  they  make  real  position. 
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CHAR     IV. 

OF  THE  ACCENT   OF   WORDS. 

[§  32.]  1.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  word  has  an  accent  on 
one  particular  syllable.  This  accent  is  twofold,  either  the  cir- 
cumjlex  (^),  or  the  acute  ('),  for  what  is  called  the  grave  in  Greek 
means  only  the  absence  of  either  accent.  Some  words  have  no 
accent,  viz.  the  enclitics  ne^  que,  ve,  ce,  which  never  appear  by 
themselves,  but  are  attached  to  other  words.  Prepositions  lose 
their  accent  when  they  precede  the  cases  which  they  govern. 

Note,  The  addition  of  these  enclitics  produces  &  change  in  the  accent  of 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  thus  become  compounds. 
The  ancient  grammarians  have  established  the  rule,  that  whenever  an 
enclitic  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  the  accent  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
syllable  immediately  before  the  enclitic,  and  either  as  the  acute  (if  the  vowel 
of  that  syllable  is  short),  or  as  the  circumflex  (if  the  vowel  is  long),  as  in 
Musdqtie  (nominat.)  homineqtte,  and  Musdque  (ablat.)  armuque.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  enclitic  has  no  meaning  by  itself,  and  forms  only  one 
word  with  that  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  accent  varies,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.  This  is  the  case  with  que ;  for  in  some  compounds  it  either  does 
not  possess  the  meaning  of  "  and  **  at  all,  or  only  very  indistinctly.  Hence 
in  itdque  (and  so)  the  accent  belongs  to  the  short  penultima,  and  in  Hague 
(therefore),  in  which  the  meaning  of  **and"  is  quite  obscured,  the  pronun- 
ciation places  the  accent  upon  the  antepenultima.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  vtique  (and  that)  and  Hitique  (certainly).  By 
way  of  exception  the  same  grammarians  place  the  accent  on  the  penultima 
in  utrdque  and  plerdque^  on  account  of  the  accent  of  the  masculine  forms 
uterqtie  and  plerique,  although  according  to  the  general  rule,  que  not  meaning 
"  and,"  we  ought  to  pronounce  utraque  and  pleraque.  They  further  inform 
us  that  we  should  pronounce  nSquando  and  siquando,  in  order  that  quando 
may  not  be  taken  for  a  separate  word,  and  aliqtuzndo  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  cUiqudnto, 

[§  33.]  2.  Monosyllables  are  pronounced  with  the  circum- 
flex, when  their  vowel  is  long  by  nature  and  not  merely  by 
position,  as  in  dds,  mos,  Jids,  jus,  lux^  spis^  f5ns  and  mdns ;  but 
when  the  vowel  is  naturally  short,  they  are  pronounced  with  the 
acute,  although  the  syllable  may  be  long  by  pOfeition ;  e.  g.  drsy 
pdrsyfdx,  dux, 

Nate.  Sic  (so)  the  adverb  should  be  pronounced  with  the  circumflex, 
and  «'c,  which  indicates  a  wish,  with  the  acute ;  e.  g.  Sic  te,  diva  potens 
Cypri,  &c.  in  Horace      Comp.  Priscian,  De  XIL  Vers,  JEn, 
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3.  Words  of  tvro  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  either 
as  circumflex,  when  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  is  naturally  long, 
and  that  of  the  second  one  short ;  or  as  acute,  when  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  is  short  and  that  of  the  second  long ;  or  when 
the  vowel  of  the  first  as  well  as  that  of  the  second  is  long ;  e.  g* 
BdnUiy  musd,  luce,  juris ;  but  Mmo  because  both  syllables  are 
short ;  deas,  because  the  first  is.  short  and  the  second  long ;  arte, 
because  the  first  is  long  only  by  position ;  and  dSti,  for  although 
the  vowel  of  the  first  ^^  naturally  long,  yet  that  of  the  second  is 
likewise  long.  The  ancient  grammarians  do  not  notice  those 
cases  where  a  syllable  long  by  position  is  at  the  same  time  long 
by  the  nature  of  its  vowel  (see  above,  §  30.);  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  consul,  mthite,  dSnte,  isse  (for  edere),  dsthma  and 
scSptrum,  were  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  luce, 

4.  Words  of  three  syllables  may  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 

penultima  and  penultima;    the  acute  on  the   antepenultima, 

when  the  penultima  is  short,  as  in  caSdere,  pergere^  komines;  the 

accented  syllable  itself  may  be  long  or  short.     The  circumflex 

is  placed  on  the  penultima  on  the  conditions  before^-mentioned, 

as  in  arndsscy  Romdnus  ;  and  the  acute,  when  those  conditions  do 

not  exist,  and  yet  the  penultima  is  long,  as  In  Romdnis,  Me- 

tellus.     No  word  can  have  the  accent  further  back  than  the 

antepenultima,  so  that  we  must  pronounce  CarutantinSpolis,  sol- 

licitudinibus. 

Note,  Friscian  (p.  803.  ed.  Putsch.)  remarks  as  an  exception,  that  the 
compounds  of  facere^  which  are  not  formed  by  means  of  a  preposition,  such 
as  adefacitj  tepefaeit,  and  (p.  739.)  the  contracted  genitives  in  t  instead 
of  ft  (see  §  49.),  have  the  accent  on  the  penultima,  even  when  it  is  short,  as 
in  ingeni,  Valiriy  so  that  we  must  pronounce  calefdcit,  jngeni.  He  asserts 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  vocative  of  proper  names  in  ttts,  e.  g.  Virgili^ 
Valhi;  while  other  grammarians  (A.  Grellius,  xiii.  25.)  leave  to  this  case  its 
regular  accentuation,  VirgUi  and  not  VirgUu 

[§  34.]  5.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  never  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  only  the  grammarians  . 
who  invented  a  different  mode  of  accentuation  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  words  which  would  otherwise  sound  alike. 
They  tell  us  that  the  words  pone  (behind)  and  ergo  (on  account 
of)  should  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  to  distinguish 
them  from  pone  (put)  and  ergo  (therefore).  They  further  accen- 
tuate the  last  syllables  of  the  adverbs  circum,  docte,  raro,  primo, 
solum,  and  modo,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cases  which  have 
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the  8ame  terminations.  The  interrogatives  quando,  quaJis, 
qtuintus,  ubif  and  others,  are  said  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  according  to  the  rule ;  but  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
relatives,  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  unless  the  acute 
be  changed  into  the  grave  by  reason  of  their  connection  with 
other  words  which  follow.  The  words  ending  in  as  which  ori- 
ginally ended  in  atisy  such  as  optimasy  nostras,  Arpinas,  are  said 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  on  which  they  had  it  in  their 
complete  form,  and  which  is  now  the  last,  ^e  same  is  asserted 
with  regard  to  the  contracted  perfects,  sudi  as  atidit  for  audivit 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  all  this  was  really 
observed  by  the  ancients,  since  it  is  expressly  attested  by  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  that  in  Latin  the  accent  was  never 
put  on  the  last  syllable.  But  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  put  the 
grave  on  the  last  syllable  of  all  adverbs,  as  some  persons  still  do, 
or  to  use  accents  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  natural  length 
of  a  vowel,  which  is  better  expressed  by  a  horizontal  line  (")- 

[§  85.]  6.  These  rules  concerning  accentuation  ought  to  lead 
us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  distinguish  accent  from  quantity; 
to  read,  for  example,  homines  and  not  homing,  and  to  distinguish 
in  our  pronunciation  edo  (I  eat)  from  edo  (I  edit),  ISffo  (I  read) 
from  le^o  (I  despatch),  and  in  like  manner /um  (thou  ravest), 
Uffis  (thou  readest)  and  re^is  (thou  rulest)  from  the  genitives 
furis,  regis  and  legis;  further,  Uvis  (light)  from  levis  (smooth), 
miltis  (bad)  from  mdlus  (an  apple-tree),  p&lus,  udis  (a  marsh), 
from  pdlus,  i  (a  post),  dnus  (an  old  woman)  from  dnus  (irpfotcrosf), 
lutum  (mud)  JTrom  lutum  (a  dyer's  weed),  and  also  Ivfteus  (dirty 
or  muddy)  from  lifteus  (yellow),  and  pffpulus  (the  people)  from 
po^pulus  (a  poplar).  In  our  own  language  accent  and  quantity 
coincide,  but  it  is  very"  wrong  to  apply  this  peculiarity  to  a  lan- 
guage to  which  it  is  foreign. 
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THE    ACCIDENCE. 


CHAR  V. 

DlVISIOir  OP  WOBDS  ACCOBDING  TO   THBIB  SIGNIFICATION. 

[§  86.]  The  words  of  eyeiy  language  are  either  nouns,  verbs, 
or  particles. 

A  noun  serves  to  denote  an  object  or  a  quality  of  an  object, 
and  may  accordingly  be  either  a  substantive,' bs  domus  (a  house), 
a  pronoun,  as  ego  (I),  or  an  adjective,  as  parvus  (small).  Nouns 
are  declined  to  &idicate  their  different  relations. 

A  verb  expresses  an  action  or  condition  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  or  a  thing,  as  scriho,  ire,  dormire,  amari.  A  verb  is  con- 
jugated in  order  to  indicate  the  different  modes  in  which  an 
action  or  condition  is  ascribed  to  a  person  or  a  thing. 

Particles  are  those  parts  of  speech,  which  are  neither  declined 
nor  conjugated,  and  which  are  neither  nouns  nor  verbs.  They 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes.  1)  Adverbs  express  the 
circumstances  of  an  action  or  condition,  as  scribit  bene,  he  writes 
well;  diu  dormit,  he  sleeps  long.  2)  Prepositions  express,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  (§  295.),  the  relations  of  persons  or  things 
to  one  another  or  to  actions  and  conditions ;  as,  amor  meus  erga 
te,  my  love  towards  thee;  eo  ad  te,  I  go  to  thee.  3)  Conjunctions 
express  the  connexion  between  things,  actions,  or  propositions; 
as,  ego  ettu;  chanavit,  sed  pater  non  audivit  4)  Interjections 
are  the  expressions  of  emotion  by  a  single  word;  as  ah,  ohe, 
vae. 

THese  are  the  eight  parts  of  speech  in  Latin ;  all  of  them 
occur  in  the  following  hexameter : — 

Vae  tibi  ridenti,  quia  mox  post  gaudiajkbis. 
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CHAP.  VL 

NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE.  —  GENERAL  RULES  OF  GENDER. 

[§  37.]  Nouns  substantive  are  either  proper  (nomina  propria)^ 
L  e.  the  names  of  one  particular  man  or  thing,  or  common  (no- 
mina  appellativa),  i.  e.  such  as  denote  persons  or  things  in  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  a  class. 

All  nouns  have  one  of  three  genders ;  mascuUney  feminine, 
or  neuter. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gender  of  a  noun  can  be  ascertained 
from  its  termination  will  be  explained  under  each  declension. 
Our  object  here  is  to  show  the  gender  of  nouns,  both  proper 
and  common,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  their  meaning. 

].  The  following  are  masculine:  the  names  of  men  and  of 
male  beings;  as  homo^vir,  scriba,jflamen,  consul,  rex,  deus,  daemon, 
Cupido  (the  God  of  Love),  manes  (the  spirits  of  the  departed), 
lemiires  (spectres)  ;  and  the  names  of  rivers,  winds,  and  months, 
the  woiA^Jluvius,  ventus,  and  mensis  being  themselves  masculine. 

[§  88.]  Exceptiona,  There  are  some  substantives  which  do  not  originallj 
denote  men,but  have  come  to  be  applied  to  them  bj  custom ;  as  operae,  labour- 
ers ;  mgUiae  and  excubiae,  sentinels ;  copiae^  troops ;  attxilia^  auxiliary  troops  ; 
maneipium,  a  slave ;  scartwn  and  prosHbulumy  a  prostitute.  All  such  words 
have  the  gender  which  belongs  to  them  according  to  their  termination. 

The  names  of  rivers  in  a,  belonging  to  the  first  declension,  vary  in 
their  gender.  '(See  Schneider,  Formerdehre^  p.  14.)  Modem  writers  com- 
monly make  them  feminine;  but  the  ancients,  in  most  cases,  make  them 
masculines,  which  is  the  gender  belonging  to  them.  (See  §  47.)  The 
.  mythological  rivers  Styx  and  Lethe  are  feminine,  as  in  Greek.  The  names 
of  winds  and  months  are,  without  exception,  masculine ;  hence  hi  Etena^ 
hie  Libs,  hie  Aprilis.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  months  it  must  be 
observed  that  all  of  them  are  adjectives,  and  that  the  best  writers  use  them 
only  as  such,  the  substantive  mejisis  being  understood.  Hence  also  Ca- 
lendae  Jcamariae,  N(mae  Sextiles,  Idus  Martiae,  Majae,  ante  Ccdendas  An- 
gustos,  Idibus  Decembribus.  See  Drakenborch,  on  Livy  (iv.  37.),  who,  with 
most  other  commentators,  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  this,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  correct  passages  in  which  this  tule  is  not  observed. 

The  names  of  mountains  are  generally  said  to  be  masculine ;  but  when 
the  word  mons  is  not  joined  with  them,  the  gender  depends  upon  their 
termination,  as  in  (dta  Aetna, 

[§  39.]  2.  The  following  are  feminine:  the  names  of  women 
and  female  beings ;  e.  g.  uxor,  wife ;  soror,  sister ;  anus,  an  old 
woman ;  socrus,  mother-in-law ;  Juno,  Venus;  and  even  when 
they  end  in  um,  as  Phanium,  Glycerium,  Lcontium.    Most  of  the 
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names  of  trees^  towns,  countries,  and  islands,  just  as  the  words 
arhos^  urbsy  terra  (regid),  and  insula^  themselves  are  feminine ; 
e.  g.  alta  cedrus^  pinusy  abiesy  the  high  cedar,  pine,  fir ;  vmbrosa 
faguBy  the  shady  beech ;  Jums  Indiea,  apulenta  CorinthuSy  antiqua 
TyruSy  dura  Jjicedaemony  Aegyptus  superstitwsay  clara  Salamis* 

ExeepUom,  The  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  ending  in  «r,  and  following 
the  third  declension,  are  neuter ;  as  acer^  cicer,  papaver^  to  which  we  must 
add  rohur^  the  oak.  Masculine  are  oleaster  and  pinaster^  which  belong  to  the 
second,  and  ttyrax  which  belongs  to  the  third  declension  :  also  many  shrubs 
and  smaller  fiants  in  im,  i  ;  e.  g.  amarantusy  asparagus^  oalamtu,  dumus^  heUe^ 
hortUy  intubus,  rhammuy  and  *piiuu.  The  following  vary,  and  may  be  used  as 
masculine  or  feminine :  cytUuSj  rapkamu,  ntbtiSf  and  grossus,  an  unripe  fig. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  the  following  are  masculine  :  I)  All  plurals  in 
t,  as  Afgi,  Delphi,  PuteoU,  Vefi ;  2)  Four  names  in  o :  Hippo  (with  the 
surname  regiui),  Narbo  Marcitu,  Fnuino,  and  Sidmo;  the  analogy  of  which 
is  followed  also  by  CrotOy  although  the  regular  form  in  Greek  is  rf  Kporutv ; 
3)  Tunes,  etis^  and  Canapus,  as  in  Greek  6  JLdvutoi,  Some  names  in  Us,  tmtis, 
such  as  Pessifms,  Setmus,  and  in  us,  i,  such  as  Pharsalus,  Abydus,  and  also 
Marathon,  are  masculine,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  thoiigh  they  are 
sometimes  also  used  as  feminines.  The  following  are  neuter :  1)  Those  ending 
in  urn,  and  the  Greek  names  in  on,  as  Tusculum,  Hion ;  2)  The  plurab  in  a, 
onan,  e.  g.  Susa,  Arhela,  EcbatancL,  Leuctra ;  3)  Those  ending  in  e  and  ur, 
which  follow  the  third  declension,  as  Caere,  Redte,  Praeneste,  Tergeste,  Nepete 
or  Nepet,  Anxur,  and  Tibur ;  Tuder  is  likewise  neuter ;  4)  The  indeclinable 
names  in  i  and  y,  as  HUiurgi,  Asty,  and  some  others,  particularly  barbarous 
names,  the  declension  of  which  is  defective,  as  Suihtd,  Hispal,  Oadir,  whereas 
their  Latin  forms,  Hispalis  and  Oades,  ium,  are  feminine.  Argos,  as  a  neuter, 
occurs  only  in  the  nominative,  otherwise  Argi,  orum,  is  used.  The  many 
exceptions  we  have  here  enumerated  might  render  us  inclined  altogether 
to  drop  the  rule  respecting  the  feminine  gender  of  names  of  towns ;  but  we 
must  adhere  to  it  on  account  of  the  numerous  Greek  names  in  us,  i,  and 
of  the  Greek  or  non-Italian  names  in  on  (p),  onis;  and  there  appears 
moreover  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  make  feminine  even  those  which  are  of 
a  different  gender,  provided  they  are  in  the  singular.  This  is  the  case, 
be^des  those  we  have  already,  mentioned,  with  Croton,  and  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  Praeneste  ;^£ot  Virgil  says,  Praeneste  sub  ipsa,  and 
Juvenal  gelida  Praeneste,  but  otherwise  the  neuter  gender  is  well  estab- 
lished. (Liv.vi.29. ;  Sil.Ital.  ix.  404.)  The  poets  change  the  names  of  some 
places  ending  in  vm  into  us,  e.  g.  Saguntus,  and  use  them  as  feminines.  (See 
Schneider,  Formenl.  p.  479.) 

Among  the  names  of  countries  those  in  urn  and  plurals  in  a  are  neuter, 
as  Latium,  Bactra ;  the  names  Bosporus,  Ponius,  and  HeUesponius,  which 
properly  denote  the  seas  adjacent  to  these  countries,  are  masculine;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Isthmus  when  used  as  the  name  of -a  country,  for  ori- 
ginally it  is  a  common  noun  signifying  "  a  neck  of  land."  Of  the  names  of 
islands,  some  ending  in  um  are  neuter ;  as  is  also  the  Egyptian  Delta, 

It  must  further  be  observed  that  most  names  of  precious  stones  are  feminine 
as  in  Greek ;  but  berylius,  carhuncvlus,  opalus,  and  smaragdus  are  masculine, 
llie  names  of  dramatic  compositions  are  used  in  the  early  and  good  language 
as  feminine,  the  wordfabidcihemg  understood ;  e.  g.  hac  Tructdentus  (Pkatti), 
Ewmckus  (Terentii)  acta  est,  ^c.  (See  Quintil.  i.  5.  52.  with  Spalding*s 
note.)    Juvenal  (i.  6.),  however,  says,  Orestes  nonddmfinitus. 
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[§  40.]     3.    There  are  many  names  of  persons,  which  ar^ 
common  to  both  sexes,  as  they  denote  an  occupation  or  quality 
which  may  belong  either  to  a  man  or  a  woman,  although  the  one 
is  more  frequently  the  case  than  the  other.     Such  words  are 
called  common  {communia).     Those  found  in  Latin   with  two 
genders  are  contained  in  the  following  hexameter  lines :  — 
Antistes,  vates,  adolescensy  auctor  et  augury 
Dux,judexy  index,  testis,  cum  cive  sacerdos, 
Municipi  adde  parens,  patrueli  affinis  et  heres, 
Artxfid  conjux  atque  incola,  miles  et  hostis, 
Paryjuvenisy  martyr,  comes,  infans,  obses  et  hospes, 
Interpres,  praesul,  custos,  vindexqixe,  satelles. 

Some  other  words  are  not  noticed  here,  because  thej  are  used  onlj  in  appo- 
sition to  feminines ;  those  mentioned  above,  however,  may  be  accompanied 
bj  adjectives  in  either  gender ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Cat.  2. ;  In  hoe  sumus  sapieniesj 
quod  TuUuram  optmam  ducem,  tamquam  deum,  sequxmur.  Pro  Balb,  24. :  Sacer^ 
dos  ilia  Cereris  eivis  Romana  facta  est  Virg.  JEtl  z.  2^2. :  Alma  parens  Idaea 
deum,  Liv.  i.  7. :  Mater  mea,  veridica  interpres  dettm.  To  these  we  may  add 
coniubemaliSi  properly  an  adjective,  which  cannot  be  atcommodated  to  verse, 
and  perhaps  ^o  exul  and  princeps,  with  regard  to  which  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  are  not  decisive,-  since  the  non  alia  exul  in  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  63.  may 
be  explained  as  apposition,  and  Romana princeps  in  the  Eleg.  ad  Liviam^  356. 
may  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  as  in  other  cases.  Obses  is  well  attested  as  a 
nom^n  commune  by  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  zxxiv.  13. :  Ohsidilmsy  quae  Porsenae  mit' 
tebantur.  Auspex  yet  awaits  a  better  authority  than  praedaram  OMspicem  in 
the  Dedam,  (Porcii  Latronis)  in  Catil.  c.  16. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  antistes  and  hospes^  in  the  sense  of  priestess 
and  hostess,  are  not  attested  as  well  as  the  feminine  forms  anHstita,  ae,  and 
hospita^  ae, 

[§  41.]  4.  Substantiva  mobilia  are  those  substantives  in  which 
the  root  receives  different  terminations  for  the  masculine  and 
feminine  genders.  The  termination  for  the  feminine  is  always  a 
or  trix,  and  the  latter  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  masculine 
ending  in  tor  is  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  as  in  victor,  vic^ 
trix;  uUor,  ultrix;  praeceptor,  praeceptrix;  inventor,  inventrix. 
The  feminine  is  indicated  by  a  when  the  masculine  ends  in  ti«  or 
er,  or  some  other  termination,  e.  g.  coguus,  coqua  ;  puer,  puera; 
or  more  frequently  the  diminutive  form  puella ;  magister,  ma-' 
gistra;  leno,  Una;  caupo,  copa;  tibicen,  tibidna;  avus,  avia; 
rex,  regina;  antistes,  antistita.  The  feminine  termination  tria 
is  Greek,  and  is  formed  from  masculines  in  tes  or  ta,  as  psaltes, 
psaUria  ;  poeta,  poetria, 

[§  42.]  5.  Some  names  of  animals  have  special  forms  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  two  sexes :  agnus,  agna ;  cervus,  cerva ;  columbfis. 
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columha  ;  equus,  equa;  ffaUus,  gallina  ;  juvenctis,  juvenca  ;  lupusj 
lupa  ;  leoy  lea  and  leaena  ;  parens^  porca  ;  vitidus,  vitula  ;  ursus, 
ursa.  In  some  cases  the  words  are  altogether  different,  as  in 
tauruSf  vacca,  a  bull  and  cow;  ariesj  ovis,  ram  and  sheep; 
hoedus,  capetta;  catuSyfelU, 

Most  other  names  of  animals  are  common  {epicoena) ;  that  is, 
they  have  only  one  grammatical  gender  which  comprises  both 
sexes,  e.g.  passer ^  anser^  cortms,  canis^  cancer  are  masculine; 
aquila,  felis,  anaSy  wipes  are  feminine,  though  they  may  denote 
animals  of  either  sex.  With  regard  to  those  names  which  may 
distinguish  the  genders  by  terminations,  it  should  be  observed 
that  one  form  (generally  the  masculine)  predominates,  such  as 
equtUy  leOy  lupus  as  masculine,  Budfelisy  avis  as  feminine.  If  the 
sex  of  the  particular  animal  is  to  be  stated,  the  word  mas  or 
femina  are  added  to  the  name ;  as,  anas  mas,  anasfeminay  femina 
anguisy  musca  femina,  femina  piscisy  and  lupus  or  porcus  feminay 
alUiough  we  have  the  forms  lupa  and  porca.  Instead  of  mas 
we  may  also  use  masculus  or  masculay  e.  g.  vulpes  masculoy  a 
male  fox ;  piwo  mascult£Sy  a  male  peacock. 

Some  of  these  nouns  epicene  however,  in  which  the  difference 
of  sex  is  more  frequently  noticed,  are  used  as  real  common 
nouns,  so  that  they  are  masculine  when  the  male  animal,  and 
feminine  when  the  femal$  animal,  is  particularly  specified.  Of 
this  kind  are  boSy  caniSy  elephantusy  lepus,  vespertiliOy  musy  which 
are  masculine  when  the  difference  of  sex  is  nof  noticed;  but  fe- 
minine when  the  female  is  designated.  Thus  we  generally  find, 
e.g.,  elephanti prudentissimi  Jiabentuvy  lepores  timidi  sunt;  but  at 
the  same  time  canes  rabidacy  elephantus  ffravida;^  lepus  fecunda : 
and  Horace  abandoning  the  usual  Render,  takes  the  liberty  of 
saying  {Serm.  ii.  8.  87.):  membra  gruis  sparsiy  BXidjecur  anseris 
albae.    (See  Bentley's  note.) 

The  following  nouns  are  sometimes  masculine  and  some- 
times fc^minine,  without  regard  to  difference  of  sex :  an- 
guis  and  serpens,  a  serpent ;  dama,  fkllow-deer ;  talpa,  a 
mole;  also  suSy  a  pig;  and  tigrisy  tiger;  but  sus  is  conunonly 
feminine,  while  tigris  is  commonly  masculine.  Others  are  of 
imcertain  gender,  in  as  far  as  they  have  both  a  masculine  and  a 
feminine  form,  which,  however,  are  used  indiscriminately  and 
without  regard  to  sex.  Thus  we  have  the  feminine  forms 
colubray  lacerta,  lusciniay  and  simia  along  with  the  masculines 
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coluber^  lacertuSy  ItisciniuSy  and  simiuSy  without  simia,  for  in- 
stance^  having  any  reference  whatever  to  a  female  monkey.  In 
like  manner,  palumbus  and  pahimha  (the  same  as  palumhes)  are 
used  indiscriminately. 

[§  43.]  6.  The  following  are  neuter.  All  indeclinable  sub- 
stantives^ as  gummiy  pascha^  sindpi,  and  pondo  which  is  used  as 
an  indeclinable  noun  in  the  sense  of  ^^  pound ;"  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  c  triste,  o  lonffum,  Graecum  digammay 
&c.,  and  all  words  and  expressions  which,  without  being  sub- 
stantives, are  conceived  and  used  as  such,  or  quoted  merely  as 
words ;  e.  g.  ultimum  vaUy  scire  tuum  nihil  esty  vivere  ipsum  turpe 
est  nohisy  tergeminum  a-o^Sy  hoc  ipsum  diu  mihi  moUstum  est 
(Cicero),  lacrimas  hoc  mihi  paene  movet  (Ovid),  where  the  words 
diu  and  paene  are  quoted  from  the  sayings  of  another  person, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  very  word  diu  or  paene  is  painful. 

Note,  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  however,  are  sometimes 
used  as  feminines,  the  word  littera  being  understood ;  e.  g.  Quintil.  i.  4. 11. : 
Sciat  etiam  Ciceroni placuisse  aiio  Maiiamque  geminata  i  scrtbere.  The  names 
of  the  Greek  letters  in  a,  as  heta^  gammoy  delta,  are  used  as  feminines  onlj  by 
Ausonius,  Technop,  de  Litt. 


CHAP.  VII. 

NuifBER,   CASE,   AND   DECLENSION. 

[§  44.]  The  Latin  language  distinguishes,  in  nouns  and  verbs, 
the  singular  and  plural  (numerus  singularis  and  pluralis)  by 
particular  forms ;  it  has  ateo  different  forms  to  distin^ish  six 
different  cases  (castLs)  in  the  relations  and  connections  of  nouns. 
The  ordinary  names  of  these  cases  are  nominative,  genitive, 
dativcy  accusativey  vocativey  and  ablative.  The  different  forms 
of  these  cases  are  seen  in  the  teiininations  which  are  annexed  to 
the  crude  form  of  a  word.  Declension  is  the  deriving  of  these 
different  forms,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural,  from  one  an- 
other, the  nominative  forming  the  starting  point.  The  nominative 
and  vocative  are  called  casus  rectiy  and  the  others  casus  obUquL 

There  are/ five  declensions  distinguished  by  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  singular,  which  ends :  — 

1  2  3  4  5 

ae  i  is  us  ei 
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All  declensions  have  the  following  points  in  common :  — 

1.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  declensions  there  are 
neuters  which  have  three  cases  alike,  viz.  nominative,  accu- 
sative, and  vocative. 

2.  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative,  except  in  the  eecond 
declension  and  some  Greek  words  in  the  first  and  third. 

3.  Wh^re  no  exception  arises  from  neuters,  ttie  accusative 
singular  ends  in  fTi. 

12  3  4  5 


am 


um 


tm 


4.  The  genitive  pluiral  ends  in  um. 
1  2  3 

drum  drum  um 


um 

4 
Hum 


em 

5 
Brum 


5.  The  dative  plural  is  in*  all  declensions  like  the  ablative 
plural. 

12  3  4  5 

is  ts  thus       ibus  (iibui)      dhus 


The  following  table  contains  the  terminations  of  all  the  five 
declensions :  — 


Nom.  a  («,  €L$y  es) 

Gen.  ae  (es) 
Dat.   ae 
Ace  am  (en) 
Voc.  a  (e) 
AbL  ale) 


SniGUI.AB. 

neut. 


us.  er.  um 


t 
o 
um 

e,  er, 
o 


um 


a,  e,  o  Cy  /, 
n,  r,  s,  t,  X 
is 
i 

em  (im) 
like  nom. 

.(0 


us, 

us 

ui 

um, 

us, 

u 


neut. 
u 


u 

u 


es. 

ei. 
em. 
es. 
e. 


JSTom.  ae 
Gen.  arum 
Dat  u 
Ace  as 
Voc.  ae 
AbL   is 


Fluxal. 
neut. 
t,  a 

orum 
is 

OS,         a 
i,  a 

is 


neut. 

neut. 

es,  .  a  (ia) 

us,       ua 

es.     ' 

um  (ium) 

uum 

erum. 

ibus 

Urns  (ulms) 

ebus. 

es,     a  (ia) 

us,       ua 

es. 

es,     a  (ia) 

us,       ua 

es. 

ibus 

ibus^  (ubus) 

ebus. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

PIB8T  DECLENSION. 

[§  45.]  The  first  declension  comprises  all  nouns  which  form  the 
genitive  singular  in  ae.  The  nominatiye  of  genuine  Latin  words 
of  this  kind  ends  in  ^.  Greek  words  in  a,  as  muia^  histaria^ 
8toa^  follow  the  example  of  the  Latin  ones,  and  shorten  the  final 
vowel  when  it  is  long  in  Greek.  Some  Greek  words  in  e,  as, 
and  es  have  peculiar  terminations  in  some  of  their  cases.  (See 
Chap.  IX) 

SlSGULAB.  FlUBAI^ 

Nom.  ri-^,  the  way.  Nom.  vi-aey  the  ways. 

Gen.   vt-fl^,  of  the  way.  •  Gen.   vi-^rum,  of  the  ways. 
Dat.    vi-ae,  to  the  way.  Dat    tn-w,  to  the  ways. 

Ace.    vi-amy  the  way.  Ace.    ri-o*,  the  ways. 

Voc.    t?i-ei,  O  way  I  Voc.   vi-ae^  O  ways  1 

Abl.    vi-dy  from  the  way.  Abl.    ri-w,  from  the  ways. 

In  like  manneir  are  declined,  for  example,  the  substantives 
harhtty  causuy  cura,  epistola,  fossa^  horuy  mensa,  novercuy  penna, 
porttty  poenoy  sagittay  silvay  stellay  uvay  victoriay  and  the  ad- 
jectives and  participles  with  the  feminine  termination  a;  as, 
hmguy  liberoy  pulchrUy  latUy  rotunda,  lecta,  scripta. 

Note  1.  An  old  form  of  the  genitive  singular  in  as  has  been  retained 
even  in  the  common  language,  in  the  word  familia  when  compounded  with 
pateTy  tnater,  JUhu^  and  fiia ;  so  that  we  say  paterfamilias,  patresfamUias, 
JUwsfamiUas,  But  the  regular  form  familiae  is  not  uncommon ;  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  we  find  famiUarum  in  composition  with  the  plural  of  those 
words. 

Note  2.  An  obsolete  poetical  form  of  the  genit.  sing,  is  at  for  the 
diphthong  otf  or  at,  as  in  atdai^  atirc^  piciat,  which  three  forms  occur  even 
in  Virgil. 

Note  3.  Poets  form  the  genitive  plural  of  patronymics  in  es  and  a^  of 
several  compounds  in  cola  and  gena,  and  of  some  few  names  of  nations,  by 
the  termination  um  instead  of  artmi,  as  AeMaditm,  Dardanidumj  coeUeohmi, 
terrigemotty  Lap&hum.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  the  genitives  ompAbrum, 
drachmuniy  which  are  used  even  in  prose,  instead  of  amphorammy  drachma^ 
rum,    (Comp.  §  51.) 

Note  4.  Some  words  form  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  abis  in- 
stead of  t«,  such  as  animoy  dea,  JUiOy  UbertcLy  nata,  muUij  equa^  asina ;  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the 
masculine  forms,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  same.  The  regular  termina- 
tion i»,  however,  is  generally  preferred,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  of 
ambiguity ;  and  it  is  only  dmbus  and  JUidbus  that  can  be  recommended,  for 
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the  former  is  used  in  a  solemn  invocation  bj  Cicero :  dis  deainuque  onmihus; 
and  the  latter  by  Livj  (xxir.  26.),  cum  duabus  fliabvM  virginUnu.  Liber' 
Udnu  frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions.  The  termination  cdnts  has  remained 
in  common  use  for  the  feminine  of  duo  and  ambo :  duabus,  ambabus. 


CHAR  IX 

GREEK  WORDS  IN  e,   dSy  AND  ds. 

[§46.]  L  In  the  dative  singular  and  throughout  the  plural, 
Grreek  words  in  Cy  as,  and  es,  do  not  differ  from  the  regular 
declension.  In  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  they  are  dechned 
in  the  following  manner :  — 


Nom. 

e 

as                                  es. 

Gen. 

es 

ae                                 ae. 

Ace 

en 

am  (sometimes  an)     en. 

Voc 

n 

a                                  e  and  a. 

AbL 

e 

a                               *  5  and  e. 

Words  of  this  kind  in  i  are:  aloe,  crambe,  epitome,  Circe, 
Danae,  Phoenlce;  in  as:  Aeneas,  Boreas,  Gargias,  Midas, 
Messias,  Satanas;  in'  es:  anagnostes,  cometes,  dt/nastes,  geo- 
metres,  pyriies,  satr&pes,  sophistes,  Anchises,  TJiersites,  and 
patronymics  (i.  e.  names  of  persons  derived  from  their  parents 
or  ancestors,  see  §  245.) ;  e.  g.  Aeneades,  Alctdes,  PeUdes,  Pria- 
mides,  Tgdides. 

Note.  Common  nouns,  such  as  epistola  and  poeia,  which,  on  their  adoption 
into  the  Latin  language,  exchanged  their  Greek  termination  ri  or  jyc  for  the 
Latin  a,  are  treated  as  genuine  Latin  words,  and  no  longer  follow  the  Greek 
declension. .  But  a  great  many  other  common,  as  well  as  proper,  nouns  like- 
wise follow  the  Latin  declension ;  and  it  must  be  especially  remarked,  that 
the  early  Latin  writers,  including  Cicero,  show  a  tendency  to  Latinize  the 
declension  of  those  words  which  they  have  frequent  occasion  to  use.  Thus 
we  prefer  with  Cicero  grammoHoa,  rhetorioa,  dialeeUcOj  tnunca,  iogrammaUce, 
rhetorice,  tUalecUce,  musice,  and  we  may  say  Creta  and  Penelopa  just  as  well 
as  Hecuba  and  Helena^  although  some  writers,  especiallj^  the  later  poets, 
with  an  affectation  of  erudition,  preferred  Crete  and  Penelope,  But  there 
18  no  fixed  law  in  this  respect.  Li  the  words  in  m,  Cicero  prefers  this  Greek 
termination  to  the  Latin  a,  e.g.  Philoctetes^,  Scythesy  Perses,  sopkistesy  to 
Peraa,  sophista,  &c.  In  the  accusative  he  sometimes  uses  en,  as  ArsinoSn, 
Circen,  Sinopen,    (See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  18.)    But  although  he 
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would  use  the  nominative  Sinope  for  Sinopa,  yet  he  makes  the  genitive 
Sinopae  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  **  at  Sinope,'*  e.  g.  in  RuU,  ii.  20.  As  to 
the  practice  of  Horace,  see  Bentley  on  £pod,  xvii.  17. 

2.  Greek  words  in  as  commonly  take  the  accusative  an 
in  poetry,  and  Virgil  uniformly  uses  Aenean.  In  prose 
the  Latin  am  is  much  more  frequent,  although  Livy  too  has 
Aenean,  and  in  Quintus  Curtius  we  not  unfrequently  find  the 
forms  Amyntany  Fhilotan,  Perdzccan,  and  others,  along  with 
Amyntam^  Philotamy  Perdiccam. 

The  vocative  of  words  in  es  is  usually  e,  as  in  Virgil:  — 
ConjugiOy  Anchise,  Veneris  dignate  superbo ;  but  the  Latin  vo- 
cative in  &  also  occurs  frequently,  e.  g.  at  the  end  of  an  hex- 
ameter in  Horace,  Serrn/u.  3.  187. : — Atridd,  vetas  curf  and 
in  Cicero :  Aeeta,  Thyesta  I  The  vocative  in  a  seldom  occurs, 
as  in  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Cicero,  De  Divin.  iL  6%. :  Ajo 
tCy  Aeaciddy  Romanos  vincere  posse.  Words  in  es  form  their 
ablative  regularly  in  a,  e.  g.  in  Cicero :  de  Philoctetay  de  Pro- 
tagora  Abderita.  The  poets,  however,  sometimes  use  the  termi- 
nation dy  as  in  Virgil :    Uno  graditur  comitatus  Achate. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  patronymics  in  i;^,  genit. 

ovy  are  the  only  Greek  words  that  follow  the  second  declension ; 

and  the  majority  of  proper  names  ending  in  es  follow  the  third 

declension,  as  Alcibiadesy  MiltiadeSy  Xerxes.     But  many  of  them 

form  the  accusative  singular  in  en  (as  Euphrateny  Mithridateny 

Phraaten)y  and  the  vocative  in  e,  together  with  the  forms  of 

the  third  declension  in  em  and  es.     (See  Chap.  XVI.) 

Nate,  The  word  satrapes  ((rarpdrrnc^  ov)  is  best  declined  after  the  first 
declension ;  but  no  example  of  the  genit.  sing,  being  satrapae  is  known ; 
Nepos  (JLy^and.  4.)  uses  satrapis.  This  does  not  necessarily  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  nominative  satraps^  which  occurs  only  in  later  times, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  MiUiades^  genitive  Miltiadis,  Instances  of  the 
dative  tairapae,  accus.  satrapeoy  and  ablat.  satrape^  occur  in  other  writers,  as 
well  as  in  the  correct  texts  of  Q.  Curtius.  The  form  satrapem  must  be  re- 
jected ;  but  the  Latin  form  sairapam  may  be  used.  The  plural  is  throughout 
after  the  first  declension,  satrapae^  satrapanan^  &c 
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CHAR  X. 

GENDEB  OF  THE  NOUNS  OF  THE  FIBST  DECLENSION. 

[§  47.]    Nouns  in  a  and  e  are  feminine,  and  those  in  €u  and  es 
(being  chiefly  names  of  men)  are  masculine. 

Note.  Nouns  denoting  nude  beings  are  of  course  masculine,  though  they 
end  in  €1,  as  aurtgOf  coUegcL^  runtta,  parricida^  poita,  scriba.  Names  of  rivers 
in  a,  such  as  Chrtannoy  Trehia,  Seqvana,  Himera  (to  be  distinguished  from 
the  town  of  the  same  name),  and  Hadria  (the  Adriatic)  are  masculine,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule.  (See  Chap.  YI.)  The  three  rivers  JJUa^  ASmia^ 
and  MatrSna,  however,  are  feminine.  Cometa  and  planetOy  which  are  usually 
mentioned  as  masculines,  do  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  who  always  use 
the  Greek  forms  cametes,  pianetM;  but  cometa  and  planeta  would,  according 
to  analogy,  be  masculine. 


CHAP.  XL 

second   DECLENSION. 


[§  4S.]  All  nouns  which  form  the  genitiye  singular  in  i^  belong 
to  the  second  declension.  The  greater  part  of  them  end  in  the 
nominatiye  in  u^,  the  neuters  in  um;  some  m  er,  and  only  one  in 
tr,  viz.  vir  with  its  compounds^  to  which  we  must  add  the 
proper  name,  JVevir,  There  is  only  one  word  ending  in  ur, 
viz.  the  adjective  satur,  satiira,  saturum. 

The  genitive  of  those  in  us  and  um  is  formed  by  changing 
these  terminations  into  t.  The  vocative  of  words  in  us  ends  in 
i:  as^  O  felix  ann^  O  happy  year  t  In  all  other  cases  the 
vocative  is  like,  the  nominative. 

SiKouuiX.  Plubal. 

Nom.  gladUuSy  the  sword.  Nom.  gladi^y  the  swords. 

Gen.  ^Wi-t,  of  the  sword.         Gen.  ^&Mfi-5rMm,  of  the  swords. 
Dat.    gladi~dy  to  the  sword.        Dat.    gladi-lSy  to  the  swords. 
Ace.  gladt-uniy  the  sword.  Ace   gladi-ds,  the  swords. 

Voc.  gladi-^y  O  sword  1  Voc.  gladi-iy  O  swords  1 

Abl.  ^/^t-o,iTom  the  sword.     Abl.  ^/a<f2-»^  from  the  swords. 
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The  neuters  in  um  are  declined  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  the 
plural  they  have  the  termination  a,  and  the  nominative,  accu- 
sative, and  vocative  are  alike  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the 
plural. 

SiNGULAB.  FlURAI.. 

Nom.  scamn-um,  the  bench.  Nom.  scamn^,  the  benches. 

Gen.  scamn-ty  of  the  bench.         Gen.  scamn-orum,  of  the  benches. 
Dat.    scamn-df  to  the  bench.        Dat.    scamu'-tSy  to  the  benches. 
Ace.    scamn-uniy  the  bench.         Ace  scamn-d^  the  benches. 
Voc.   scamn-umy  O  bench  I  Voc  scamn-dy  G  benches  I 

Abl.    scamn-o,  from  the  bench.     Abl.  scamn-h,  from  the  benches. 

Vir  and  its  compounds,  as  well  as  satur,  simply  add  the  ter- 
minations of  the  different  cases  to  the  nominative. 

Some  of  the  words  in  er  are  likewise  declined  by  merely 
adding  the  terminations  to  the  nominative,  as  puer,  puSr-i, 
puer-Oy  puer-umy  pu^-orumy  puh-isy  puer-os  ;  others  ^ject  the 
short  e  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  liber  (a  book),  lihr-iy  lihr^y 
lihr-uniy  &c  Those  which  retain  the  e  are  not  very  nume- 
rous, viz.  adultery  genery  puexy  socery  vesper y  Liber  (the  god 
Bacchus),  and  liberi  (the  children,  only  in  the  plural);  the 
adjectives  aspery  lacery  liber  (free),  misery  prospery  and  tener. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  compounds  of  ferre  and  gerercy  as 
LucifeVy  armigery  and  the  words  presbytery  Ibery  and  Celtiber 
(plural  Celtiberi),  The  adjective  dexter  has  both'forms,  dextera 
and  dextruy  dexterum  and  dextrumy  although  the  elision  of  the  e 
is  more  frequent. 

[§  ^'}  Note  1.  The  genitiYe  of  nouns,  both  proper  and  common,  in  tici 
and  turn,  in  the  best  age  of  the  Latin  language,  was  not  tt,  but  t,  as  Jilt  for 
jUii,  and  in  like  manner  Appi,  ingeniy  imperii  consili^  negoti.  So  at  least  it 
was  pronounced  in  the  poets  before  and  during  the  Augustan  age,  a/  in 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tibullus.  Propertius  is  the  first  who,  in  a  few  instances, 
has  n,  which  occurs  frequently  in  Ovid ;  and  in  the  later  poets,  who  preferred 
regularity  of  formation  to  euphony,  it  is  quite  common.  (See  Bentley  on 
Terence,  Andr.  ii.  I,  20.)  With  regard  to  poets,  the  metre  must  determine 
this  point ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  metre  that  Lucretius  (v.  1004.), 
though  one  of  the  early  poets,  wrote  ndv^V,  because  otherwise  the  word 
would  not  have  suited  the  hexameter.  But  the  orthography  of  prose  writers 
who  lived  before  the  Augustan  age  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  great 
discrepancy  which,  on  this  point  as  on  everything  connected  with  ortho- 
graphy, prevails  in  the  MSS.,  even  in  the  most  ancient  ones  of  Cicero, 
which  have  recently  been  discovered.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  although 
n  may  have  been  written,  only  one  t  was  pronotmced,  as  was  always 
done  in  the  words  dii  and  diis.  The  genitive  mancipi  for,  numcipii,  which 
occurs  in  many  legal  expressions,  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  practice,  and 
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remained  in  nse  in  later  times.  Conoeming  the  accent  of  these  contracted 
genitives,  and  of  the  Yocatives  of  proper  names  in  tt»,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  see  above,  §  33.,  and  Bentle'/,  /.  c. 

Note  8.  The  following  nine  adjectives  or  adjective  prononns,  umu^  softM, 
/Mktf,  uUm9^  tffer,  nevter^  alter j  nullus,  and  alius^  together  with  their  compounds 
uterque^  utervis^  uterUbet,  utercunque^  and  altenUer,  form  the  genitive  in  all 
their  three  genders  in  ti»,  and  the  dative  in  t ;  in  addition  to  which  vter  and 
neuter  eject  the  e  preceding  the  r.  The  t  of  this  genitive  is  Idng  in  prose, 
but  in  verse  it  is  sometimes  made  short.  (See  §  16.)  AUeriue  alone 
has^  the  t  short  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  (with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in 
Terence,  Andr,  iv.  1.  4. ;  see  §  850.),  according  to  the  statement  of  Priscian, 
pp.  694. 958.  It  is  true  that  aUerme  cannot  be  used  in  the  dactylic  hexameter 
without  the  i  being  short,  but  it  b  used  In  the  same  manner  in  a  trochee  by 
Flautus  {Capt,  ii.  2.  56.)-  There  are  only  a  few  instances  in  which  these 
words  follow  the  regular  declension.    (See  below,  §  14a) 

[§  so.]  Note  3.  The  vocative  of  proper  names  in  fiM  ends  in  t  instead  of 
i>,  e.g.  Antdni^,  Mercuri,  Terentiy  TiiUi^  Virg^i.  In  like  manner  the  proper 
names  in  jta,  being  sometimes  softened  down  into  fiM,  make  the  vocative  in  a 
simple  t,  as  Oai,  PompeL  But  this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  proper  names 
in  \U8  from  the  Greek  eioc,  as  in  Armt^  UeracUus;  nor  to  those  names  which 
are  in  reality  adjectives,  and  are  used  as  proper  names  only  when^/iiM,  detu^ 
or  heros  are  understood,  such  as  LaerHus,  the  son  of  Laertes,  i.  e.  Ulysses ; 
OspUhitu,  Delius^  the  Cynthian  or  Deiian  god,  i.e.  Apollo;  Tiryyttkitu^  the 
Tirynthian  hero,  i.  e.  Hercules.  All  such  words  retain  ie  in  the  vocative, 
and  in  like  manner  Pitts^  when  used  as  a  proper  name,  probably  formed  the 
vocative  Pie,  For  all  common  nouns  and  adjectives,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  grammarians,  regularly  formed  t&eir  vocative  in  i>,  as 
ftioi/ie,  adversaries  mpte,  although  there  are  no  passages  in  ancient  writers  to 
prove  it^  But  ^Uus  and  genius  make  their  vocative  JUi^  geni,  and  meus 
(though  not  mea  or  mettm)  makes  nd.  Deus  in  the  vocative  is  like  the 
nominative,  as  O  devs!  mi  deus! 

What  has  here  been  said  of  deus  alone  is  applied  by  poets  to  other  words 
also :  they  not  unfrequently  imitate  the  Greeks  by  making  the  vocative  like  the 
nominative,  e.g.  Terent.  Phorm.  ii,  2.  10. :  O  vir/ortis  atque  amicus!  Herat. 
de  Art,  Poet,  292.:  vos,  O  PompUius  sanguis!  Carm*i.  2.  43.:  almaeJUius 
Mqfae,  Ovid,  Past,  iv.  731. :  populus.  In  Livy  too  it  occurs  in  some  ancient 
formulae,  as  viii.  9. :  agedwn  ponti/ex  publicus  populi  Bom, ;  and  i.  24. :  tupopU" 
ha  AUkmus ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  form  popule,  which 
occurs  in  other  passages. 

[§  61]  Note  4.  The  genitive  plural  of  some  words,  especially  those  which 
denote  money,  measure,  and  weight,  is  commonly  urn*  instead  of  oruin,  par- 
ticularly immmttm,  sestertium^  denarium^  cadumy  medimnum^  moJiimt,  jvgertan^ 
taientum.  Nummum  ia  commonly  used  in  this  way  in  connection  with  nume- 
rals ;  whereas  otherwise,  when  it  merely  denotes  money  in  general,  nummorum 

*  We  do  not  write  um,  as  is  done  in  most  editions,  for  several  reasons :  1) 
because  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  form  arose  from  contraction ;  2)  because, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  no  final  syllable  in  m 
with  a  vowel  before  it  is  long  (which  wotdd  b^  implied  in  the  circumflex), 
whence  no  one  woidd  be  able  to  dbtinguish  by  his  ear  such  a  genitive  as 
nummum  from  the  accus.  sing.,  as  Quintilian,  i.  6. 17.  attests ;  and  3)  because 
no  accents  are  used  in  Latin. 
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is  the  usual  form,  e.  g.  tantum  nummarum^  acervi  nummorum.  There  are 
some  other  words  in  which  this  is  the  usual  form  in  certun  combinationsy 
such  as  praefectus  fabrum,  or  socnmij  from  faber  and  toehu;  so  also  duMm" 
virum,  triummrumy  decemvirum,  Libert  and  deus  have  both  forms,  Uberorumj 
deamm,  and  Uberwn^  dewn.  Poets  indulge  in  still  greater  licences,  espedally 
with  names  of  nations ;  thej  saj,  e.  g.,  Argivum,  DmaumjPoenum,  frc,  instead 
of  Argivonimj  Danaorvany  Poenarttm,  and  in  Liyj  we  find  CeUiberum  as  well 
as  Celtiberortim.  We  might  point  out  several  more  isolated  peculiarities  of 
this  kind,  as  ephorum  in  Corn.  Nepos,  Agenl,  4.  Respecting  the  genitiye 
of  numerals  (cardinal,  and  especially  distributive  numerab),  see  below, 
Chap.  XXrX.  and  XXX. 

Note  5.  Deua  has  three  forms  in  the  nom.  and  ablat  plur.,  vue.  dei^  du,  and 
di,  and  deis,  dns^  and  dis.  The  forms  in  t  are  the  most  usual,  and  in  reality 
only  one  of  them,  since  dii  and  diis  were  pronounced  as  monosyllables 
(Priscian,«p.737.),  and  are  most  frequently  found  thus  spelled  in  the  ancient 
MSS. 

The  following  words  may  serve  as  exercises  of  declension: — 
Annus^  year ;  corvtu^  raven ;  hartus,  garden ;  kcttUg  bed ;  me^ 
dicusy  physician ;  morbtiSy  illness ;  nuntitu,  messenger ;  populus, 
people ;  rivus,  brook ;  taurus^  bull ;  ventusy  wind.  Neuters  in 
urn:* — Astruniy  star;  bellumy  war;  coHum,  neck;  doUum,  cask; 
donum,  present ;  membrumy  limb ;  negotiumy  business ;  amimy 
egg  ;  poculuniy  cup  ;  proeliuniy  battle  ;  sepulcruniy  sepulchre  ; 
signumy  sign;  terguniy  back;  vinculum,  fetter.  Those  in  er, 
genit.  eri,  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  among  those  which  reject  the  e  before  the  r:  — 
Agevy  field ;  apevy  boar ;  arbiter,  arbitrator ;  auster,  south  wind ; 
cancer y  cancer,  or  crab;  colubery  snake;  cultevy  knife;  faber y 
workman  ;  liber y  book ;  magistery  teacher  ;  minister y  servant. 
To  these  must  bft  added  the  proper  names  in  ery  e.  g.  Alexandery 
gen.  Alexandria  The  adjectives  which  reject  the  e  are  ojegevy 
atery  creber,  glabery  maceVy  nigevy  pigery  impigery  pulcher,  ruber, 
sacery  scabcTy  sinister,  taetery  vafer. 


CHAP.  XII. 

GBEEK  WOBDS  OF  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

[§62.]  .1.  Qbeek  words  in  o^  and  neuters  in  ov,  which 
make  ov  in  the  genitive,  are  commonly  Latinized  in  the  nomi- 
native by  the  terminations  us  and  um,  such  as  the  conunon 
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npuDB  taurusy  antrum^  theatrum,  and  the  proper  names  Homerusy 
Ptfrrhusy  Carinthus.  Other  common  nouns  which  are  more 
rarely  used^  admit  of  both  terminations  in  the  nominative,  as 
arctos  and  arctus,  barbitos  and  barbitus,  scarpios  and  scarpius; 
and  this  is  still  more  frequently  the  case  in  proper  names,  so 
that,  e.  g.,  Parosy  Delos,  Isthmosy  and  Ilion  are  used  along  with 
PartiSy  DeltiSy  Isthmus  and  Ilium.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  forms  belong  more  particularly  to  poets  and  the 
later  prose  writers.  Greek  names  in  fi09  with  a  consonant  before 
it  sometimes  become  Latinized  by  the  termination  er,  and  some- 
times they  change  po9  into  rusy  and  make  their  vocative  in 
^.  The  former  takes  place  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  e.  g.  Alexander,  Maeander^  Teucer;  the  only  instances 
in  which  the  termination  rus  is  found  are  Codrus^  Hebrus, 
Locrusy  Petrus.  In  the  compounds  of  firrpov  and  a  few  others, 
both  forms  are  used,  as  hexameter  and  hexametrusy  though  the 
latter  occurs  more  frequently.  Words  ending  in  os  in  the 
nominative  may  make  the  accusative  in  dn  instead  of  um,  as 
Delouy  BosparoHy  Tarson.  The  nominative  plural  sometimes 
ends  in  oe  (the  Greek  diphthong  o^),  as  in  canephoroe,  Cicero,  in 
Verr.  iv.  3.  8. ;  Locroey  QuintiL  x.  1.  70.  The  genitive  plural 
in  on  instead  of  orum  occurs  in  the  titles  of  books,  such  as 
BucoUcony  *  Georgicon. 

2.  Greek  proper  names  in  ow,  contracted  from  w^y  are  in 
Latin  either  resolved  into  ous  or  end  in  uSy  as  Alcindus,  Ari- 
stonusy  Panthus.  The  vocative  of  the  latter  form  is  t<,  as 
Pauthu, 

3.  Some  Greek  proper  names  in  a>»,  which  in  Greek  follow 
the  second  Attic  declension  (as  Athosy  Ceosy  CoSy  Teos)y  in  Latin 
either  follow  the  Greek  declension,  e.  g.  AthdSy  gen.  and  'dat. 
Athoy  accus.  Atho  or  Athan;  or  they  take  the  Latin  form,  as 
Tyndare&s  for  TyndareoSy  and  Cous  (for  Cosy  Kqip),  Cooy  Coum^ 
ablat.  Coy  e.  g.  in  Co  insula.  Athos,  however,  is  also  declined 
as  a  noun  of  the  third  declension  with  the  nominative  Athon  or 
Atho — Athonemy  Athene. 

4.  Greek  words  in  ev9  of  the  third  Greek  declension,  such  as 
Orpheusy  Idameneusy  Pkalereusy  PrometheuSy  were  pronounced  in 
Latin  sometimes  ^Is  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  ^.  The 
best  way  is  to  make  them  follow  entirely  the  second  Latin 
declension,  as  Orpheiy  Orpheoy  Orpheum,  with  the  exception  of 
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jhe  vocative,  which  (according  to  the  Greek  third  declenactQ) 
ends  in  eu.  The  Greek  terminations,  gen.  ^s,  dat.  H  (con- 
tracted ei),  accus.  Sd*,  are  chiefly  found  in  poetry;  but  the 
accusative  is  frequent  also  with  prose  writers,  though  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  viL  3.)  does  not  approve  of  it,  as  Fhalerea^  Prty- 
metheay  Tydea.  The  terminations  d^  eoy  ea  are  sometimes  con- 
tracted by  poets  into  a  diphthong,  because  the  metre  requires  it. 
(See  above  §  11.)  Horace  makes  the  genitive  of  Achilles  and 
UUxes — Achilleiy  Ulixei^  or  contracted  Ackillei^  Ulixeiy  as  though 
the  nominative  still  ended  in  ev9.  The  name  Perseus  is  usually 
formed  by  Cicero  after  the  first  declension :  nom.  Persesy  gen. 
and  dat.  Persae,  ace.  Persen,  abl.  Perse  and  Persa,  Livy  pre- 
ferred the  second  declension:  Perseus,  Perset,  Perseo  (rarely 
Persi,  according  to  the  third,  like  the  Greek  Uepasl),  but  in  the 
accusative  he  has  more  frequently  Persea  than  Perseum. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

GENPER  OF  THE  NOUNS  OP  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

[§  53.]     1.  Nouns  in  tis,  er,  and  ir  are  masculine ;  those  in  um 
and  the  Greek  nouns  in  o»  are  neuter. 

2.  Of  those  in  us  however  the  following  are  feminine: 
the  names  of  plants  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  those  of 
towns  and  islands,  with  a  few  exceptions.  (See  above,  §  39.) 
It  must  be  observed,  that  in  many  cases  where  the  name  of 
a  tree  ends  in  us  fem.,  there  is  a  form  in  um  denoting  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  e.  g.  cerasus,  cerasum;  tnalusy  malum;  morus,  mo-- 
rum;  ptrus^pirum;  prunus,  prunum ;  pomus,pomum;  hut  Jicus 
signifies  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  There  are  only  four  other 
genuine  Latin  words  in  us  which  are  feminine,  viz.  alvus, 
humus,  vannuSf  and  colus,  which  however  is  sometimes  de- 
clined after  the  fourth  declension,  gen.  us.  Pampinus,  a 
branch  of  a  vine,  is  rarely  feminine,  but  commonly  mas- 
culine.    Virus  (juice  or  poison)  and  pelagus  (to  TriXofyof,  the 

*  In  some  words  also  eS,  if  the  verse  requires  it,  as  IdomenSd,  Ilionea :  9 a 
and  €a  are  Ionic  forms,  and  the  Attic  ea  is  not  customary  in  Latin. 
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sea)  are  neuter.     Vulffus  (the  people)  is  Bometimes  masculine^ 
but  more  frequently  neuter. 

[§  M.]  Note.  With  regard  to  the  ntmieroiu  Greek  feminines  in  m  (or  o«), 
which  haye  been  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  snch  as  the  compounds 
of  rj  bioc :  exodusy  methodtu,  periodusy  and  synodus,  the  student  must  be 
referred  to  his  Greek  grammar,  for  the  Latin  differs  in  this  respect  from  the 
Greek.  The  words  bibltts,  and  papyrus  (the  Egyptian  papyrus),  hysmt^ 
an^  carbasus  (a  fine  flax  and  the  linen  made  out  of  it),  are  feminine,  being 
names  of  plants ;  but  they  retain  thi&  gender  also  when  thej  denote  things 
manufactured  from  them.  Phartu,  being  the  name  of  an  island,  is  femi- 
nine ;  but  it  is  also  feminine  in  the  sense  of  a  light-house,  which  meaning  it 
obtained  from  the  fact  of  the  first  light-house  being  built  in  that  island  near 
Alexandria;  it  is  however  now  and  then  used  as  a  masculine  (Sueton. 
Ciaud,  20.).  Arcttts  (os),  denoting  a  bear,  is  properly  both  masc  and  fem. ; 
but  as  the  name  of  a  constellation,  it  is  in  Latin  always  feminine.  Barhihu 
(a  lyre)  or  barhiios,  is  sometimes  used  as  fem.  and  sometimes  as  masc.,  but 
we  also  find  hoe  barbiUm. 

We  must  notice  here  especially  a  number  of  words  which  in  Greek  are 
properly  .adjectives,  and  are  used  as  feminine  substantives,  because  a  sub- 
stantive of  this  gender  is  understood.  Such  words  are :  ahyssus^  cU&mtu,  dio' 
lectiUy  diphthongusy  ereffoUj  paragraphua^  dtametnu  and  perimetnuj  the  two 
last  of  which  however  are  used  hj  Latin  writers  also  wiUi  the  Greek  termi- 
nation OS.  For  the  substantives  understood  in  these  cases,  see  the  Greek 
grammar.  As  different  substantives  may  be  understood,  we  have  both 
antiddius  and  antiddtum.  The  word  epodus  also  belongs  to  this  class,  but  its 
gender  varies  according  to  its  different  meanings :  when  it  denotes  a  lyric 
epilogue,  it  is  feminine ;  when  it  denotes  a  shorter  iambic  verse  after  a  longer 
one,  or  when  it  is  the  name  of  the  peculiar  species  of  Horatian  poetry,  it  is 
masculine. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. — GENITIVE. 

[§  55.]  Nouns  of  lie  third  declension  form  their  genitive 
in  is.  The  nominative  has  a  great  variety  of  terminations,  for 
^sometimes  there  is  no  particular  ending,  and  the  nominative 
itself  is  the  crude  form,  such  as  it  usually  appears  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  termination  of  the  genitive ;  frequently  however  the 
nominative  has  a  special  ending  («).  The  former  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  case  with  those  words  the  crude  form  of  which  ends 
in  /  or  r,  so  that  the  nominative  ends  in  the  same  consonants,  and 
the  genitive  is  formed  by  simply  adding  u;  e.  g.  sol,  consul^  caU 
cavy  cogger y  auctor,  dolor,  murmur.  Words  like  pater  and  imbery  the 
crude  form  of  which  appears  in  the  genitive  and  ends  in  r  with  a 
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consonant  before  it,  as  patr-isy  imbr-is,  admit  of  a  double  expla- 
nation :  either  the  nominative  was  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  pronunciation,  or  the  genitive  rejected  the  short 
e;  the  former  however  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 
In  some  words  the  nominative  has  s  instead  of  r,  as  ^os, 
gen.  Jlor-is;  tellus,  teUur^is;  in  addition  to  which  the  vowel 
sometimes  undergoes  a  change,  as  in  carpus,  carpar-is;  anus, 
aner'i8»  When  the  crude  form  ends  in  n  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  the  formation  of  the  nominative  is  likewise  accompanied  by 
changes :  on  throws  off  the  n,  and  in  becomes  ^  or  is  changed 
into  0.  Thus  leo  is  made  from  lean  {lean-is),  carmen  from  carmin 
(carmin-is),  and  virffo  from  virgin  {virgin-is).  Only  when  the 
genitive  ends  in  enis,  the  nominative  retains  en,  as  in  Hen-is,  lien, 
2)  The  particular  termination  which  the  nominative  reodves  in 
other  cases  is  e  for  neuters,  as  mar-is,  mar-e,  and  s  or  x  which 
arises  out  of  s,  for  masculines  and  feminines.  This  s  is  some- 
times added  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  crude  form  without 
any  change,  as  in  urb-is,  urh-s;  due-is,  dux  {dues);  leg-is,  lex 
{legs) ;  when  the  crude  form  ends  in  d  or  t,  these  consonants 
are  dropped  before*  the  s;  e.  g.  frond-is,  frons;  mont-is,  mans; 
aetat-is,  aetas;  seg^t-is,  segh;  in  addition  to  this  the  vowel  I  also 
is  sometimes  changed  into  ^,  as  in  miUt-is,  miles;  judic-is,  judex. 
In  all  these  cases  where  the  nominative  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  an  «  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  crude  form,  the  nominative 
has  one  syllable  less  than  the  genitive,  or  in  other  words,  the  s 
assumes  an  e  or  i  before  it»  and  then  the  nominative  has  the 
same  number  of  syllables  as  the  genitive,  or  in  case  the  nomi- 
native assumes  t,  both  cases  are  quite  the  same ;  e.  g.  nulh^s, 
civ-is,  pan-is. 

These  are  the  most  essential  points  in  the  formation  of  the 
nominative  in  the  third  declension.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  particulars,  taking  the  nominative,  as  is  the  usual  practice, 
as  the  case  given,  and  we  shall  point  out  in  what  way  the  geni« 
tive  is  formed  from  it. 

[§  56.]  1.  The  nouns  in  a,  which  are  neuters  of  Greek  origin, 
make  their  genitive  in  Ms,  as  poema,  poemMs. 

2.  Those  in  e  change  e  into  is,  as  mare,  maris;  JPraeneste, 
Praenestis,  and  probably  also  caepe,  caepis,  for  which  however 
there  is  also  the  form  cepa,  ae, 

3.  The  nouns  in  i  and  g  are  Greek  neuters.     Some  of  them 
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the  genit.  ApolRnis,  Those  in  i»Vy  mnos  vary,  and  we  find 
are  indeclinable,  as  gumrni^  and  others  have  the  regular  genitive 
in  isy  as  sindpi,  sinapis  (there  is  however  a  second  nominative  in 
t9,  as  in  several  other  words  ending  in  t,  as  haec  sinapis)  ;  tnisy, 
misyis  and  misys  or  misyos.  The  compoonds  of  meli  (honey) 
alone  make  their  genitive  according  to  the  Ghreek  in  itis,  as 
melomeliy  melameRtis. 

4.  Those  in  o  (common)  add  nis  to  form  the  genitive,  some- 
times only  lengthening  the  o^  and  sometimes  changing  it  into  t 
Of  the  former  kind  are  earbo,  latroy  leo,  ligoy  pavo,  praedo,  sermo  ; 
and  all  those  ending  in  ioy  as  actio^  dictio^  pugio.  Of  the  latter 
kind  (genit.  inis)  are  all  abstract  nouns  in  do^  as  consuetudoy  viiis  ; 
most  nouns  in  goy  as  imagOy  virgo,  arigo ;  and  a  few  others,  as 
cardo,  kirundo^  turbo,  homo,  nemo.  Caro  has  camis.  The  names 
of  nations  in  o  have  this  vowel  mostly  shorty  as  Macedifnesy 
SenihieSf  Saxdnes;  it  is  long  only  in  lones,  Lacones,  Nasarmnes, 
Suessones,  and  Vettones, 

5.  The  only  nouns  ending  in  c  are  alec  or  aUecy  dOexy  gen. 
altecis;  and  lac,  gen.  laciis. 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  /  form  the  genitive  by  merely  adding  is, 
such  as  soly  sal,  consul,  pugil,  animal  Mel  has  mellis,  and  in 
plur.  mella  ;  fel  hasfellis,  but  is  without  a  plural. 

7.  Those  in  en  (which  are  all  neuters,  with  the  exception  of 
pecten)  make  tnis,  as  carmen,  flumen,  lumen,  namen.  Those  in 
en  retain  the  long  e  and  have  enis ;  but  there  are  only  two 
genuine  Latin  words  of  this  kind,  ren  and  lien;  for  lichen, 
splen,  and  attagen  are  of  Greek  origin. 

Greek  words  in  an,  en,  tn,  yn,  and  on  follow  the  Greek 
rules  in  regard  to  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowel  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  insertion  of  a  t:  Paean,  Paeanis;  Siren  and 
Troezen,  enis  ;  Pkilopoemen,  Fhilopoemenis  ;  Eleusin,  JEleustnis  ; 
Phorcyn,  Phorcynis;  agon,  agonis ;  canon,  canSnis;  Cimon, 
Cimonis;  Marathon,  dnis;  Xenophon,  Xenophontis,  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  very  few  Greek  words  in  tav,  wvo9 
(except  names  of  towns),  have  in  Latin  the  nominative  on,  but 
genei^y  o.  Thus  we  always  read  Hiero,  Laco,  Plato,  Zeno, 
and  in  Cicero,  also  Dio  and  Solo;  in  the  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  Nepos  and  Curtius  among  the  prose  writers,  we 
find  several  nominatives  in  on,  as  Conon,  Dion,  Phocion,  He- 
phaestion.    The  name  Apollo  is  completely  Latinized,  and  makes 
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Antipho  without  the  n,  though  most  end  in  on,  as  Xenophtnu 
Those  in  mv,  ovos  and  o)P,  OVT099  usually  retain  in  Latin  the 
same  nominative  in  cm,  but  we  always  find  Macedo  and  never 
Macedoru 

[§  57.]  8.  Those  ending  in  r  must  be  distinguished  according 
to  the  vowel  which  precedes  it :  they  may  end  in  ar,  er,  yr,  or. 
Or  Mr. 

a)  Those  in  ar  have  sometimes  dris,  as  in  calcar,  lucar,  pul- 
vlnar,  torcular,  and  Nar  ;  and  sometimes  cin>,  as  bacear,  jubar, 
nectary  Idr  (plur.  l&res),  par  and  its  compounds  (e.g.  impart 
imp&ris),  and  the  proper  names  Caesar,  Hamilcary  and  Arar, 
But  Lar  or  Lars,  the  Etruscan  title,  has  Lartis.  Far  makes 
its  genitive /am5,  and  hepar,  kep&tis. 

b)  Many  of  the  Latin  words  in  ^  make  ^ris,  as  offffer,  agghis; 
muUer,  muUeris^  &c.j  and  the  adjectives  pauper  and  uber.  Others 
drop  the  short  e,  as,  for  instance,  all  those  ending  in  ter  (e.  g. 
venter,  uter,  pater),  with  the  exception  of  later,  and  the  words 
imber,  September,  October,  November,  December.  Iter  makes 
its  genit.  (from  a  different  nominat.)  itinHhis.  Juppiter  (Javf 
pater)  makes  the  genitive  Jams  without  the  addition  of  patris. 
Greek  words  in  er  follow  the  rules  of  the  Greek. language, 
whence  we  say  crater,  eris  ;  aJer,  aeris.  Ver  (the  spring),  gen. 
veria,  originally  belonged  to  the  same  class. 

c)  Nouns  ending  in  yr  are  Greek,  and  follow  the  rules  of  the 
Greek  grammar :  martyr,  martyris. 

d)  Those  in  or  have  oris,  as  amor,  error,  soror;  but  arbor, 
the  three  neuters  ador,  a^quor,  marmor,  and  the  adjective  memor, 
have  dris.  Cor  has  cordis,  and  so  also  in  the  compounded 
adjectives  concors^  discors,  misericors,  Greek  proper  names, 
such  as  Hector,  Nestor,  and  others,  have  dris,  as  in  Greek. 

e)  Those  in  ur  have  itris,  e.  g.  fulyur,  vuUur,  and  the  adject. 
cicur.  Fur  (a  thief)  alone  has/unV;  and  the  four  neuters  ebur, 
femur,  jecur,  and  robur  have  oris,  as  eboris,  roboris,  Jecur  has, 
besidesjtfcorif,  also  the  forms  yectnam,joan(>n>,  saiAjocineris, 

[§  58.]  9.  Those  ending  in  s  are  very  numerous ;  they  may 
terminate  in  as,  es,  is,  os,  tis,  aus,  or  in  «  with  a  consonant  pre- 
ceding it 

a)  Those  in  as  form  their  genitive  in  dks,  as  aetas,  aetdtis. 
Anas  alone  has  an&tis ;  maS  has  m&ris  ;  vas  (a  surety),  vMis  • 
vds  (a  vessel),  vdsis,  and  ofi,  assis*     The  Greek  words  vary  ao* 
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cording  to  their  gender ;  the  masculines  make  antis,  the  feminines 
idis,  and  the  neuters  dtis.  (See  the  Greek  grammar.)  Conse- 
quently Pallas,  the  name  of  a  male  being,  has  the  genit.  Pa/- 
hmtis,  like  ffiffos,  giganiis  ;  as  the  name  of  the  goddess  Minerva» 
PdOMU  ;  and  artacreas  neut.  has  artoeredtu. 

b)  Those  ending  in  es  must  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  increase  in  the  genitiye,  the 
letters  d  or  t,  which  were  dropped  in  the  nominative,  being 
restored  to  their  place,  and  dieir  termination  is  either  Uis, 
His,  9tis,  or  idis,  Uis,  edis.  The  genitive  in  Uis  occurs  in 
most  of  them,  as  in  antistes,  comes,  eques,  hospes,  miles,  pedes, 
satelles,  caespes,  fames,  gurges,  limes,  merges,  palmes,  stipes,  and 
frames,  t<^ether  with  the  adjectives  ales,  codes,  dives,  sospes,  and 
superstes,  in  aU  of  which  the  h  is  short.  (See  §  28.)  The  follow- 
ing make  their  genitive  in  His :  abies,  aries,  paries,  ifUerpres,  seges, 
teges,  and  the  adjectives  hehes,  indigef,  praepes,  and  teres*  The 
genit*  in  dtis  occurs  in  the  Greek  words  lebes,  tapes,  Cebes,  Mag^ 
nes;  m.  the  words  quies,  inquies,  requies,  and  the  adjective  locu^ 
pies.  Those  which  make  idxs  are  ohses,  praeses,  and  the  adject 
deses  and  reses.  The  genitive  in  Mis  occurs  in  pes,  pMis,  and 
its  compounds,  e.  g.  the  plural  compides.  Seres  and  merces, 
lastly,  make  their  gemtive  in  edis.  The  following  words  must 
be  remembered  separately:  bes,  bessis;  Ceresj  Cerhis;  pubes 
and  impubes,  puberis  and  impuberis;  but  the  forms  imptdns,  genit. 
tmptf^M,  neut.  impube  are  also  found.  The  proper  name  Caeres, 
(from  the  town  of  Caere),  has  Caeritis  and  Caeritis.  The  second 
Olass  of  words*in  es  change  the  es  of  the  nominative  into  is,  without 
inciease,  such  as  caedes,  clades,  fames,  nubes,  rupes;  it  must  also 
be  observed,  that  several  words  belonging  to  this  class  vary  in 
the  termination  of  the  nominative  between  es  and  U,  so  that 
along  with  feles,  vulpes,  vekes,  aedes,  we  also  have  vulpis,  vehis, 
aedis  (see  Liv.  iv.  25. ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  56.) ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  torqties  and  valles  along  with  the  more  usual 
forms  torqvis  and  vallis* 

cy  Most  words  in  is  form  their  genitive  in  is,  without 
any  increase,  as  avis,  civis,  panis,  piseis,  and  a  great  many 
others,  together  with  the  adjectives  in  is,  e.  Others  in- 
crease by  one  syllable,  and  make  their  genitive  in  Idis,  Uis  or 
Ms :  Uis  occurs  in  cassis,  cuspis,  lapis,  and  in  the  Greek  words 
a^  and  pyramis;  Uis  occurs  only  in  lis,  Q^iris  and  Samnis, 
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plur.  QuiriteSy  Samnites ;  and  iris  only  in  einis,  cueumis,  and 
puhiSf  gen.  pulvhis,  cucwmSris^  and  cinXris.  OUs  has  gttris; 
pottis  (the  existence  of  which^  in  the  nominative,  cannot  be 
proved,  so  that  some  suppose  pollen  to  have  been  the  nom«)  and 
sanguis  have  polUnis^  sanguinis  (but  the  compound  exsangtds 
remains  in  the  genit.  exsanguis);  semis,  being  a  compound  of 
as,  makes  semissis,  Greek  words  which  have  the  genit.  in  109 
or  e<09  form  their  genit.  in  Latin  in  is,  without  increase ;  but,  if 
their  genit.  is  iJSos,  they  increase  in  Latin  and  have  idis.  Of 
the  former  kind  we  have  only  the  verbal  substantives  in  m,  as 
basis,  mathesis,  the  names  of  towns  compounded  with  ir6\i9, 
e.  g.  NeapoUs,  and  a  few  other  proper  names  of  the  feminine 
gender,  such  as  Lachesis,  Nemesis,  Sgrtis,  Charybdis,  All 
other  proper  and  common  nouns  regularly  make  the  genitive  in 
idis;  tigris  alone  has  both  forms,  and  ibis,  ibidis,  takes  in  the 
plural  the  shorter  form  ibes.  Later  authors  use  the  genitive 
in  is,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  in  i,  instead  of  idis,  idi,  ide,  in 
other  cases  also,  such  as  Serapis,  Tanais,  for  Serapidis,  Tanaidis, 
and  in  the  dat  and  ablat  Serapi  and  Tanai,  for  Serapidi,  Sera-^ 
pide,  and  Tanaidi,  Tanaide.  (See  below,  §  62.)  Salamis  stands 
alone  by  making  its  genitive  Salamlnis  (firom  a  nominative 
Salamin)* 

[§  59.]  d)  Those  in  os  sometimes  have  otis,  as  cos,  das,  nepos, 
sacerdos,  and  sometimes  om,  like  os  (the  mouth),  ^«,  glos,  mos, 
ros,  and  in  like  manner  Tionos  and  lepos,  the  more  common  forms 
for  hondr*  and  lepdr.  Gustos  makes  custodis ;  ds  (bone),  ossis  ;  bos, 
bams*  The  adjectives  compds  and  impds  have  pdtis*  The  Greek 
masculines  herds,  Minos,  and  Tros  have  dis^  and  some  neuters 
in  OS,  such  as  Argos,  epos,  occur  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative. 

e)  Of  the  words  in  us,  the  feminines  in  us  make  their 
genitive  in  utis,  as  virtus,  juvenilis,  senectus;  or  udis,  as  the  three 
words  incus,  palus,  and  subscus.  TeUus  alone  has  telluris,  and 
Venus,  VenMs.  The  neuters  in  iis  have  sometimes  his,  viz. 
foedus,  funus,  genus,  latus,  munus,  ohis,  onus,  opus,pondus,  scelus, 
sidus,  ulcus,  vulnus  ;  and  sometimes  Ms,  as  corpus,  decus,  dedecus^ 
facinus,  fenus,  frigus,  litus,  npnus,  pectus,  pecus,  which  in  an- 

♦  Cicero  uses  tbroughout  only  hanos  (for  Philip,  ix.  6.  must  be  cor- 
rected from  the  Yaticau  MS.)>  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  honor  in  the 
fragm.  Pro  TtdUo^  }  21.  ed.  Peyron,  must  likewise  be  changed  into  hanos. 
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other  sense  has  pecSdis,  piffnusy  stercut,  tempus,  and  the  noun 
epicene  lepusy  lepSriSf  a  hare.  All  monosyllables  which  have  a 
long  Ui  form  their  genitiTe  in  urisy  as  crusy  jus^  pus,  rus,  ttu, 
and  mtts.  Grti^  and  sus  have  ui$:  ffruis,  stds;  the  adjective 
vettUy  veterisy  and  intercus,  intercuHs.*  Oreek  proper  names 
in  us  have  untis,  as  AmaihuSi  SeUnus,  Trapezus  ;  the  compounds 
of  irovs  make  pddis^  as  tripus  and  Oediputy  which  name,  how- 
ever,  is  sometimes  made  to  follow  the  second  declension,  the  um 
being  in  that  case  shortened.  Polypus  always  follows  the 
second. 

f)  Greek  words  in  ys  make  the  genitive  yis,  contracted 
ysy  or  altc^ether  in  the  Greek  form  yos.  Some  few,  as  chlamysy 
have  ydU» 

g)  The  only  nouns  ending  in  oe^  are  oet,  om^,  and  praes, 
praedis, 

h)  There  are  only  two  words  in  aus,  viz.  laus  and  fraus,  of 
which  the  genitives  are  laudisy  fraudis* 

i)  Among  the  nouns  ending  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
those  in  Is  (except  puis),  ns,  and  r«,  change  the  s  into  tiSy  e.  g. 
fonsj  mansy  panSy  arSy  parsy  Mars — fontisy  partisy  &c  There 
are  only  a  few,  such  as  frons  (a  branch),  glanSy  juglans, 
and  some  others,  which  make  dis — frandis;  butyrcm^  (the  fore- 
head) makes  frontis*  The  other  words  in  s  with  a  consonant 
before  it,  that  is,  those  in  bsy  ps,  and  msy  form  their  genitive 
in  bisy  pisy  misy  e.  g.  urbsy  urbis;  plebsy  plebis;  stirpSy  stirpis; 
hiemsy  hUhnisy  which  is  the  only  word  of  tiiis  termination.  Cae^ 
lebs  has  caeUbis ;  the  compounds  of  capio  ending  in  ceps  have 
ipisy  Bsprincepsy  particeps — principisy  participis;  auceps  alone 
has  aucupis.  The  compounds  of  caputy  which  likewise  end  in 
cepsy  such  as  ancepsy  praecepsy  bicepsy  tricepsy  make  their  genitive 
in  eipitisy  like  c&puty  capitis.  Greek  words  follow  their  own 
rules:  those  in  ops  make  i^y  as  PelopSy  epopsy  merops;  or  opts, 
as  Cyclopsy  hydrops.  Gryps  (tSk  griffin)  has  gryphisy  and  TvrynSy 
Tirynthis, 

10.  The  termination  t  occurs  only  in  caput  and  its  compounds, 
gen.  capitis, 

[§60.]  11.  The  genitive  of  words  in  x  varies  between  cis 
and  gtSy  according  as  the  x  has  arisen  from  cs  or  gsy  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  root  of  the  word.  The  former 
is  more  common,  and  thus  the  following  monosyllables  with  a 
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eonsonant  before  the  x  make  their  genit.  in  cis :  arx^  calx^  falx^ 
lanxy  merx  ;  gi$  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  words  phalanx^  sphinx, 
and  syrinx. 

But  when  the  x  is  preceded  hj  a  vowel^  i^  must  be  ascer- 
tained whether  this  vowel  remains  unchanged^  and  whether  it  is 
long  or  short.  The  Latin  words  in  ax  have  acisy  as  pax^fomaxy 
and  the  adjectives,  e.  g.  audax,  efficax.  Fax  alone  has  a  short 
a,  JHcis.  Greek  words  too  have  mostly  dcis,  as  thorctXy  Ajctx, 
and  only  a  few  have  tkisy  as  corctXy  climax^  while  the  names  of 
men  in  ncLx  have  nactis,  such  as  Astyanaxy  Devnanax.  Words 
in  ex  generally  make  their  genitive  in  Icisy  as  judex,  artifex, 
supplex  ;  but  e^  occurs  in  rex  and  lex,  and  ^is  in  aquilex,  grex, 
Lelex ;  ^cis  in  nex,  foenisex^  and  in  pr^is  (from  prex  which  is 
not  used);  eds  in  vervex,  Myrmex,  Remex  has  remlgis;  senex, 
senis ;  and  supellex,  supellectiUs.  The  words  in  ix  sometimes 
maketheir  genitive  in  Ids  and  sometimes  in  lets.  Of  the  former 
•kind  are  cervix,  cicatrix,  comix,  cotumix,  lodix,  perdix,  phoenix, 
radix,  mbix,  and  all  the  words  in  trix  denoting  women,  such  as 
nutrix,  victrix,  and  the  adjectives  felix  and  pemix,  and  probably 
also  appendix  ;  lets  occurs  in  calix,  choenix,  coxendix,  JiUx,  fornix, 
fulix,  hysirix,  larix,  natrix^  pix,  salix,  varix,  and  Cilix.  Nix  has 
nlvis,  and  strix,  strigis.  The  words  ending  in  ox  have  dcis,  e.  g. 
vox,  vocis  ;  ferox,  ferods  ;  but  two  words  have  dcis,  viz.  Cappadox 
and  the  adjective  praecox,  Nox  has  noctis  ;  Allobrox,  AUobrdgis. 
The  following  words  in  ux  form  the  genitive  in  iids :  crux,  dux, 
nux,  and  the  adjective  trux  ;  the  u  is  long  only  in  two  words,  viz. 
lux  and  Pollux,  genit.  luds,  Polluds.  Conjux  (conjunx  is  es- 
tablished on  better  authorities)  has  conjiigis,  and  frux  (which, 
however,  does  not  occur),  frugis.  The  words  in  yx  are  Greek, 
and  vary  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their  genitive :  it  may 
be  yds  (Eryx),  yds  (bombyx),  ygis  (Japyx,  Fhryx,  Styx),  ygis 
{coccyx),  and  ychis  (onyx).  There  is  only  one  word  ending  in 
€iex,  yiz,faex,  gen,faecis,  and  in  aux  ooljfaux,  gen.  fauds. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

THE  REMAINING  CASES  OF   THE  THIBD  DECLENSION. 

[§  61.]  All  the  remaining  cases,  follow  the  genidye  in  regard  to 
the  changes, we  have  mentioned.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
any  other  of  the  oblique  cases  might  have  been  chosen,  instead 
of  the  genitive,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  changes  in  which 
all  participate;  but  we  have  followed  the  common  practice. 
It  now  only  remains  to  give  a  tabular  view  of  the  terminations. 


SinouiAB. 

Flusai*. 

Nom. 

— 

Nom. 

€s,  neut.  d  (some  ia). 

Gen. 

U. 

Gen. 

urn  (some  iurn).        \ 

Dat. 

i. 

Dat. 

thus. 

Ace 

em  (neut.  like  nom.). 

Ace. 

like  nom. 

Voc 

like  nom. 

Voc. 

like  nom. 

AbL 

i  (some  1). 

AbL 

V>U8. 

Examples  for  exercise  are  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter ; 
but  we  subjoin  the  following  words,  either  with  or  without 
adjectives,  as  exercises  in  which  the  student  may  also  apply 
the  rules  contained  in  the  next  chapters :  Sol  splendens  {lucidus), 
the  shining  sun;  offffer  eminens  (alttis),  a  high  mole;  pater 
prudens  {providus)^  the  prudent  father;  dolor  levis  (parvus), 
a  slight  pain;  uxor  concors  (Jidci)^  a  faithful  wife;  leo  nobilii 
(superbus),  a  noble  lion  ;  virffo  ervbescena  (pudica),  the  blushing 
maiden ;  urbs  vetus  (yetusta\  the  ancient  town ;  lex  acris  (as- 
pera)y  a  severe  law ;  frons  trUtis  (severa\  a  grave  forehead ; 
civitas  immunis  (libera),  a  free  city ;  cassis  fulgens  (splendida), 
a  brilliant  helmet;  judex  clemens  (benignus),  a  mild  judge ;  miles 
fortis  (strenuus),  a  brave  soldier ;  avis  cantrix  (canora),  a  singing 
bird ;  rupes  praeceps  (ardtm\  a  steep  rock ;  calcar  acre  (acutum), 
a  sharp  spur ;  animal  turpe  (Jbedum),  an  ugly  animal ;  carmen 
dulce  (ffratum),  a  sweet  poem;  corpiis  tenue  (macrum),  a  thin 
.body;  ingens  (vastum)  mare,  the  vast  sea;  sidus  radians  (au- 
reum),  the  radiant  star. 

E 
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Remarks  on  the  separate  Cases, 

1.  Cicero  commonly,  and  other  authors  of  the  best  age  fre- 
quently, make  the  genitive  of  Greek  proper  names  ending  in  es, 
i  instead  of  is.  Thus  in  the  most  accurate  and  critical  editions 
we  read  Isacrati,  Timarchidiy  TheopJuzniy  Aristoteliy  Praxiteli, 
and  even  Herculi;  i  instead  of  w  is  found  most  frequently  (even 
in  ordinary  editions)  in  the  names  ending  in  cles^  as  Agathocliy 
Diocliy  Neocliy  Procli^  Pericli,  Themistoclu  The  genitive  i  is 
used  also  in  barbarian  names  in  esy  which  were  introduced 
through  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  language,  such  as  Ario^ 
barzaniy  Mithridatiy  Hystasjpiy  Xerxi^  and  others.  The  genitives 
Achilli  and  Ulixiy  which  likewise  frequently  occur  in  Cicero, 
probably  arose  from  the  contraction  of  AchiUei  and  Ulixet  first 
into  AchiUei  and  Ulixeiy  and  then  of  ei  into  t,  which  had  the 
same  sound.  (See  above.  Chap.  XII.  4.)  After  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  the  genitive  in  is  alone  was  used. 

[§  62.]  2.  Many  words  in  is  make  the  accusative  singular  im 
instead  of  cw,  viz.  — 

a)  All  Greek  nouns,  proper  as  well  as  common,  and  such 
as  have  passed  through  the  Greek  into  the  Latin,  and  form 
the  accusative  in  that  language  in  ivi  but  those  which  have 
in  Greek  both  terminations  iv  and  iZa  (i.  e.  the  barytons  in 
t9,  gen.  "iZob)  may  in  Latin  also  have  the  accusative  in  idemy 
though  it  does  not  often  occur.*  The  ordinary  Latin  accu- 
sative of  such  words  therefore  is :  basiniy  poesiniy  paraphrasimy 
Charybdimy  Neapolimy  Persepoliniy  Tanaimy  and  of  those  which 
make  their  genitive  in  iZosy  idisy  at  least  when  they  are  proper 
names,  the  accusatives  Aginiy  Memphimy  Osirimy  Pariniy  Pha- 
larimy  Serapimy  Tigrimy  Zetiximy  &c.,  are  more  frequent  than, 
e.g.,  Busiridemy  Paridem,  But  in  feminine  derivatives  from 
names  of  places  and  in  substantives  (properly  adjectives)  in  tisy 
and  especially  itisy  the  accusative  in  idem  is  more  Sequent,  e.  g. 
Lirfinatidemy  Phthiotideniy  arthritidemy  pleuritidem.  The  accusar 
tive  in  im  for  idemy  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  the  genitive 

.  *  Those  which  in  Greek  end  in  I'c,  gen.  IBoc  (ozytona),  have  in  Greek 
only  idoy  and  in  Latin  only  idem:  e.  g.  aegUypyramU,  tyranms^  Thms^  Bacchisy 
Lais,  ChalciSy  and  especially  the  feminine  patronymics  and  gentile  names, 
such  as  Aeneisy  Heracleisy  TliehaiSy  Aeolis,  DoriSy  Phocis. 
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ends  in  is  instead  of  idis,  or  the  ablative  in  t  instead  of  ide, 
although  an  ablative  in  t  not  seldom  oocurs  in  proper  names 
in  iSf  which  make  their  genitive  in  idisy  e.  g.  Onrt,  Ffialari, 
Tigris  instead  of  the  regular  Osiride^  &c.  Latin  writers,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  poets,  for  metrical  reasons,  often  use 
the  Greek  form  of  the  accusative  m  instead  of  im.  (See  Chap. 
XVI.) 

b)  Many  proper  names  (not  (jhreek)  of  rivers  and  towns  which 
do  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  make,  according  to  the  analc^ 
of  the  Greek,  the  accusative  in  hn  instead  of  em,  e.  g.  ABim, 
Athesim,  Baetim,  Tibertm,  BUbHim,  Hitpalinu 

c)  The  following  Latin  common  nouns :  amusgis,  ravis,  sitis, 
tusns,  and  vis.  In  the  following  the  termination  em  is  less 
common  tham  im:  febris,  pehns,  puppisy  restis,  turris,  and 
especially  securis.  The  words  claviSf  messisy  navisy  have  com~ 
monly  clavem,  messem,  navem,  but  may  have  also  im* 

Note,  An  accusative  in  im  now  and  then  occun  in  some  other  words, 
as  in  hipermim  from  bipennis ;  burim  from  buns ;  cucwnimy  a  rare  form  for 
cueumeremy  from  cucumU;  neptim;  and  eemenHniy  which  is  much  leas  common 
ihaxL  sementem, 

[§  63.]  3.  The  dative  and  ablative  singular  seem  originally  to 
have  had  the  same  termination  which  was  either  t  or  e,  just  as 
those  two  cases  are  alike  in  the  second  declension,  and  in  the 
plural  of  all  declensions.  At  a  later  time  it  became  the  general 
rule  to  use  t  exclusively  in  the  dative  and  ^  in  the  ablative ;  but 
aere  (from  aes),  for  am,  in  Cicero  {AdFam.  vii.  13.),  and  Livy 
(x3ud.  13.),  and  jiertf  for^un  in  inscriptions  and  in  Livy  (xlii  28.) 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  early  times.  The  termination  t,  however, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  ^dative,  is  much  more  conunonly 
used  in  the  ablative  instead  of  e.     It  occurs — 

a)  In  all  words  which  form  their  accusative  in  im  instead  of 
emy  with  the  exception  of  those  Greek  words  which  make  the 
genitive  in  idis.  Thus  we  have  poesiy  Neapoliy  Tiberiy  some* 
times  also  Osiriy  Phalariy  and  among  Latin  common  nouns  not 
only  tussi  and  m,  but  febriy  pelvi,  puppiy  turriy  securi,  though 
the  ablative  in  e  is  not  entirely  excluded  in  these  latter  words. 
But  restim  has  more  commonly  restey  and  navem  on  the  contrary 
more  usually  navi  than  nave.  Clave  and  claviy  and  semente  and 
sementiy  are  equally  in  use. 

B  2 
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b)  In  neuters  in  c,  al,  and  ar,  e.  g.  mari,  vecHgaliy  calcari, 
&c. ;  but  fary  farrisy  and  baccar,  jubar,  hepar^  nectary  and 
saly  which  have  a  short  a  in  the  genitive^  form  the  ablative  in  e. 
Rete  has  both  rete  and  reti,  and  ru«  run  as  well  as  rurcy  but 
with  some  difference  in  meaning.  (See  §  400.)  The  poets  some- 
times use  the  ablative  marcy  e.  g.  Ovid,  Trist  v.  2.  20.  Names 
of  towns  in  e  (see  §  39.)  always  make  their  ablative  in  ^,  as 
Caercy  Reate  (at  Caere,  at  Reate),  Livy,  xxvii.  23. ;  xxx.  2. ; 
and  JPraeneste  (at  Praeneste),  in  Cicero. 

c)  In  adjectives  and  names  of  months  ending  in  isy  Cy  and  iii 
ery  isy  By  for  example,  faciliy  celebriy  celeriy  Apriliy  Septembriy  and 
in  those  substantives  in  is  which  are  properly  adjectives,  e.  g. 
aequalisy  affinisy  annalisy  bipennisy  canalUy  famUiariSy  gentiUsy 
molarisy  natalisy  populariSy  rivalisy  sodaliSy  strigilisy  vocalis,  tri- 
remis  and  qiiadriremisy  and  according  to  their  analogy,  per 
haps  also  contubemalis.  But  these  words  being  used  also  as 
substantives  have  more  or  less  frequently  the  termination  e, 
and  juvenis  always  makes  juvency  aedilis  commonly  aedile;  in 
(tfflnisy  familiaris,  sodalisy  and  triremisy  the  ablative  in  «  is  at- 
tested by  the  authority  of  prose  writers,  although  i  is  generally 
preferred.  When  such  adjectives  as  these  become  proper 
names,  they  always  have  Cy  as  Juvenalcy  Martiahy  Lateremey 
Cekre, 

Nate.  The  ablative  in  e  from  adjectivefl  in  is,  and  in  er,  iSy  e,  is  very 
rare,  though  it  is  found  in  Ovid.  (Heroid.  xvi.  277. ;  Metam,  xv.  743. : 
coeleate.  Heraid.  viii.  64. ;  Feut.  iii.  654. :  perenne.  Fast  vi.  158. :  porca 
bimestre.)  The  ablative  in  t  instead  of  e,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  bj  good 
writers  in  several  substantives  in  u,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  e.  g.  in 
amnis,  avis,  civis,  classis,  fastis,  ignis,  orhis,  ungtiis,  and  sometimes  in  sur 
pellex,  supeUectili.  Of  substantives  in,  er,  iniber  has  more  frequently  imbri 
than  imbre ;  vesper  has  both  vespere  and  vesperi ;  but  the  latter,  especiallj 
in  the  sense  of  "in  the  evening,"  as  opposed  to  nutue,  in  the  morning. 
Cicero  and  Livy  often  use  the  ablatives  Carthagini,  Aiuntri,  Tiburi,  to 
denote  the  place  where  (see  the  commentat.  on  Liv.  xxviii.  26.) ;  and  in 
the  preface  of  Com.  Nepos  we  find  Lacedaetnoni,  But  the  common  practice 
of  the  ancient  writers  does  not  allow  us  to  extend  this  system,  or  to  make 
it  the  rule  for  all  names  of  towns  which  follow  the  third  declension  ;  it  must 
rather  be  supposed  that,  though  the  ancient  language  was  so  uncertain 
between  e  and  t,  that  we  find  in  Plautus  cami,' parti,  semumi,  along  with 
aime,  &c.,  the  forms  became  more  decidedly  separated  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  only  a  few  isolated  remnants  and  particular  phrases  remained 
in  use  with  the  classic  authors.  (Comp.  §  398.  in  fin.)  Thus  we  have  tempari^ 
« in  times."    (S«e  §475.) 
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[§  64.]  4.  The  ablative  singular  in  t  or  e  indiscriminately 
occurs,  generally  speaking,  in  adjectives  of  one  termination 
and  in  the  comparative,  as  prudensy  prudente  and  prudenti; 
elegansy  elegante  and  eUganti;  vetus,  vetere  and  veteri;  heuples, 
hcuplete  and  locupUti;  dives,  divite  and  diviti;  degener,  degenere 
and  degeneri;  felixy  felice  and  felici;  Arpinas,  Arpinate  and 
Arpinati;  major ,  majare  and  mafari*  But  it  is  also  a  general 
rule,  that  words  in  ans  and  ens,  when  used  as  substantives, 
e.  g.  infans  and  sapiens  (except  cantinens),  and  when  they  are 
actual  .participles,  especially  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative 
absolute,  always  prefer  e;  e.  g.  Tarquinio  regnante,  when 
Tarquinius  was  king ;  but  when  they  are  adjectives,  they  prefer 
t  to  e. 

Note  1.  It  should  however  be  obserred,  that  there  is  no  rule  so  full  of 
exceptions  as  this,  for  on  the  one  hand  the  adjectives  themselves  vary 
their  terminations  according  to  euphony  or  the  requirement  of  a  verse,  and 
on  the  other,  the  writers  (and  the  editions  of  their  works)  widely  differ  from 
one  another.  In  Horace,  for  example,  we  find  the  participles  in  ans  and  ens 
when  used  as  adjectives,  almost  invariably  forming  the  ablative  in  e  (see 
Bentley  on  Carm,  i.  25.  17.),  whereas  the  same  words  are  generally  found 
with  t  in  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  always  be  safest  to 
make  the  ablative  of  adjectives  of  one  termination  in  %;  for  the  e  exclusively 
occurs  only  in  pavper^  senex  and  princepsy  and  in  the  majority  of  those  in  eSj 
viz.  hospesy  sospesy  deses,  pubes,  impubes  and  superstes.  The  t,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  certain  in  the  following  words  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians :  memory  vmmjemory  and  par  with  its  compounds  (in  par  also  when 
used  as  a  subtstantive),  and  also  in  most  adjectives  in  or,  as  truXy  atrox^  audaxj 
pertinax  and  pervicax;  especially  in  those  in  plex :  simplex,  duplex,  triplex^ 
multiplex :  further  in  anceps  and  praeceps,  inops,  iners  and  hebes,  cancorsj 
discorsy  ingens,  recens  and  repens.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  praesens, 
when  used  of  things,  makes  the  ablative  in  i,  and  when  used  of  persons,  in  e, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  phrase  inpraesenti  (scil.  tempore),  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Comparatives  are  found  in  Cicero  and  Livy  more  frequently 
with  e  than  with  t,  but  the  latter  afterwards  became  more  general,  especi- 
ally in  Curtius  and  Tacitus. 

Note  2.  The  following  substantives,  which  are  properly  adjectives, 
arti/ex,  consors,  nuirix,  vigU,  victrix,  and  tdtrix,  have  as  substantives  the 
termination  e,  but  as  adjectives  of  the  feminine  or  neuter  gender  they 
prefer  the  ablative  in  t.  Proper  names  also,  when  they  are  in  reality  ad- 
jectives, have  only  e,  as  Felix,  Clemens  —  Felice,  Clemente, 

[§  65.]  5.  The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of 
neuters  end  in  a  ;  but  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  which  dso  form 
the  ablative  singular  in  t,  and  all  participles  and  adjectives  which 
make  the  ablative  singular  either  in  i  alone,  or  vary  between  e 
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and  t^  have  ia  instead  of  a,  except  the  adjective  vetus  and  all 
comparatives ;  e.  g.  maria,  vectiffalia,  caharia,  pariay  facilia, 
sapientia^  inffentia,  victricia;  amantia,  ^edentia,  audieniia;  but 
mqjoray  doctiora,  &c. 

Note.'  The  neuter  far  howerer  has  farra ;  jiibar,  hepoTy  and  nectar  hare 
no  plural;  and  eal  has  no  neuter  plural,  but  onlj  sales  with  masculine 
gender. 

Those  adjectives  which  make  the  ablat.  sing,  in  e  ezclusivelj,  should  for 
thiF  reason  make  their  plural  only  in  a;  but  with  the  exception  ofhospUa 
(if  it  be  really  derived  from  kospest  and  not  from  haspittts)^  no  neuter  plural 
of  them  is  found,  although  some  grammarians  mention  paupera  and  ri^ero. 
It  must  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  neuter  plurid  occurs  in  adjec- 
tives of  one  termination  in  as,  oiw,  ens^  rs^  and  a;,  and  besides  these  onlj  in 
par^  hebes,  teres,  locuples,  quadrupes,  versicdhr,  anceps^  and  praeceps^  and 
that  in  all  these  cases  it  ends  in  ia.  Thus  there  remains  only  vetus^  Vetera, 
although  the  ablative  sing,  is  vetere  or  veteri.  No  authority  has  yet  been 
adduced  for  bicorpora  and  tricarpora, 

Pluria  is  said  to  make  an  exception  among  the  comparatives,  but  it  is 

only  an  obsolete  form,  and  is  not  found  in  ancient  writers,  who  invariably 

have  plura,     Complures,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  lost  its  signification 

.   of  a  comparative  in  the  ordinary  language  (it  signifies  several  or  some),  makes 

both  compharia  and  comphira, 

[§  66.]  6.  The  following  words  make  their  genitive  plural 
in  turn  instead  of  um : 

a)  All  neuters  which  have  ia  in  the  nominative  plural,  that 
isy  those  in  Cy  al,  and  ar,  and  all  participles  and  adjectives 
which  follow  the  third  declension.  Comparatives  therefore 
(with  the  exception  of  plurium  and  camplurium)  and  those  ad- 
jectives which  have  only  e  in  the  ablative  singular,  retain  the 
termination  um  in  the  genit.  plur.,  as  pauperum,  superstitum. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  adjectives  caelebs^  celery  cicur,  composy 
imposy  diveSy  memory  immemoTy  suppleXy  uhery  vetuSy  and  viffil; 
all  compounds  of  facto  and  capioy  and  of  such  substantives  as 
make  the  genitive  plur,  in  um,  e.  g.  degenJSrumy  bicorporumy 
indpumy  quadrupMumy  versicolorumy  and  peihaps  also  ancipttum 
and  tricipitum.  The  poets  sometimes  form  the  genitive  plural 
of  adjectives,  especially  of  participles  in  7z«,  by  a  syncope,  in 
um  instead  of  ium ;  and  later  prose  writers,  such  as  Seneca 
and  Tacitus,  sometimes  follow  their  example,  and  use,  e.g., 
potentumy  dolentum,  salutantum, 

b)  Words  in  es  and  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive 
singular  (e.  g.  nubeSy  nubium;  civisy  civium;  but  militum  and 
lapidum  from  miles  and  lapisy  gen.  militis,  lapidis) ;  the  follow- 
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ing  words  in  er:  imbery  Kntery  venter,  utery  and  the  word  caro, 
camium.  ViUeSy  strues,  the  plural  ambages,  and  generally  also 
sedeSf  together  with  apUy  canis,  juvenisy  and  volucris,  form  excep- 
tionsy  and  make  their  genitive  plur.  in  urn.  Pants  is  uncertain. 
(Eespecting  mensis  see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  74. ; 
Schneider  on  Caes.  BelL  GalL  L  5.) 

c)  Many  monosyllabic  substantives,  and  without  exception 
those  ending  in  s  and  x  preceded  by  a  consonant,  make  turn,  as 
montiuniy  dentiumy  areiuniy  merciumy  from  manSy  densy  arxy  merx. 
Lynx  however  has  lyneum;  sphinx,  sphingum;  and  apes,  from  ops, 
has  opum.  Gryphum  also  is  probably  the  genit.  plur.  of  gryps. 
But  the  greater  number  of  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  s 
and  X  preceded  by  a  vowel  make  their  genitive  plur.  in  umy 
and  not  in  ium.  The  latter  occurs  only  in  as,  assium;  glisy 
glirium;  Us,  litium;  maSy  marium;  os,  ossium;  vis,  virium;  and 
generally  also  in  frausy  fraudiuniy  and  muSy  murium.  To  these 
we  must  add  fattx  (which,  however,  is  not  used  in  the  nomi- 
native singular),  yaucztem;  nixy  mvium;  strix,  strigium;  and  nox, 
noctium. 

Note.  The  genitive  plural  in  urn  therefore  is  used  in  aesj  crtu, 
dos^  Jias,  grruy  juSy  laua,  mos,  pes  with  its  compounds  (except  campedes,  of 
which  the  form  compedivm  is  well  attested),  ;>rae«,  sua,  Cresy  Tros,  duxtfax, 
frvx  and  prex  (which  occur^onlj  in  the  plur.),  grex^  lex,  ntor,  rex,  wx, 
Phryx  and  Thrax,  Fur  and  ren  have  fwruriL,  rentan ;  lar,  too,  has  more 
frequently  larum  than  larium.  Of  those  words,  which  have  not  been  noticed 
here,  a  genitive  cannot  be  proved  to  exist ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  genit. 
plur.  of  vas  (vadis)  was  vadiwuy  and  in  like  manner  cor,  par,  and  sal  proba- 
bly had  cordiumy  parium,  solium,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  would 
arise  from  txufum,  cordumy  parum,  salum.  Cordium  occurs  in  the  Vulgate, 
Jerem.  iv.  4. 

cf)  Substantives  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  ns  and 
rs  have  turn  and  urn,  though  the  latter  occurs  more  rarely ;  e.  g. 
cliensy  cohorsy  Picensy  VejenSy  Camers;  and  in  like  manner  those 
which,  like  adolescenSy  infans,  parens,  sapiens,  serpens,  are  properly 
participles,  and  admit  um  only  because  they  are  substantives 
(whence  we  frequently  find  parentum  from  parentes),  commonly 
make  their  genitive  in  ium:  adolescentium,  sapientium,  &c.  The 
names  of  people  in  as,  dtis,  such  as  Arpinas,  Fidenas,  form  their 
genitive  almost  exclusively  in  ium:  Arpinatium,  Fidenatium, 
Penates  and  aptimates,  which  usually  occur  only  in  the  plural, 
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follow  their  analogy.  Other  subetantives  in  ax  generally  have 
um:  e.  g.  aetatuniy  civitcLtum;  but  turn  also  is  correct^  and  Livy^ 
for  example^  always  uses  cwitatium.  The  genit.  plur.  ium  in 
words  with  other  teniiinations,  if  it  should  occur,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exception,  Quiris  and  Samnis,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  generally  make  Quiritium,  Sammtiunu 

[§  67.]  7.  Names  of  festivals  in  alia  which  are  used  only  in 
the  plural,  as  Bacchanaliay  Compitalia^  Saturnalia^  Sponsalia, 
make  their  genitive  plural  in  ium  or  orum,  as  Bacchanalium 
or  Bacchanaliorum.  And  Horace  {Carm.  iii.  6.  10.),  on  this 
principle,  makes  anciliorum  from  ancile,  plur.  ancilia;  and 
Suetonius,  in  several  passages,  has  vectigaliorum  instead  of 
vectigaliurru 

8.  With  regard  to  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  Greek  words  in  ma  prefer  the  termination  is 
of  the  second  declension  to  ibus.  Thus  Cicero  and  other  authors 
use  poematisy  epigrammatisy  emblematise  kypamnematis,  peripetas^ 
matisy  peristromatis,  toreumatis ;  but  ibus  occurs  now  and  then, 
as  diplomatibusy  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  poematibus  in  the 
Rhetor,  ad  Herenn.  iv.  2. ;  and  in  Sueton.,  Tit.  3. ;  strategema- 
tibus  in  Frdntinus,  Strateg.y  Praef.  lib.  iv. 

[§  68.]  9.  The  accusative  plural  of  words  which  make  the 
genitive  plur.  in  ium  ended,  in  thft  best  age  of  the  Latin 
language,  in  t^,  which  was  also  written  eisy  but  not  pronounced 
so :  e.  g.  artisy  montisy  civis,  amnisy  similisy  mediocris.  But  the 
termination  es  was  also  in  use,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became 
so  prevalent  that  is  was  preserved  only  in  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  tris. 

Note.  Friscian,  towards  the  end  of  his  seventh  book,  discusses  the  accu- 
sative plur.  in  w  instead  of  m,  more  minutely  than  any  other  ancient  writer. 
Among  modem  works  see  especially  Norisius,  in  his  LatiniUu  et  Orthogra' 
phia  uiriusque  Pitanae  Tabulae^  which  is  reprinted  in  Celiarius,  Orthographia 
Latino,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  foil.  ed.  Harles.  llierc  is  no  doubt,  that  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  those  words  which  form  their  genitive  plural  in  turn 
(to  which  must  be  added  celevj  as  in  all  other  respects  it  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  adjectives  in  «r,  if,  e,  although  it  makes  the  genit  plur. 
celerwn)y  had  in  the  accusative  plural  more  commonly  the  termination  t* 
than  es ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  es  was  at  tiie  same  time  in  use 
with  is.  Thus  we  find  even  in  the  Columna  Rostrata  of  Duilius,  closes,  that 
is,  classes,  together  with  closets ;  and  in  the  ancient  Florentine  MS.  of  Viigil 
we  find  urhes,  ignes,  ires,  fines,  as  well  as  urhis,  ignis,  &c.,  although  es,  on  ^e 
whole,  is  not  so  frequent  as  is.  (Comp.  Gellius,  xiii.  20.)  In  the  newly  dis- 
covered fragments  of  Cicero,  it  is  true,  we  generally  find  is  in  words  of  this 
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kind,  but  there  are  instances  also  of  es  being  used  in  the  same  words.  The 
ancient  grammarians  in  vain  attempted  to  fix  the  varying  practice  bj  rules 
and  exceptions.  Flinj  (ap.  Charisium,  p.  104.  ed.  Putsch.)  denied  the  accu- 
Bativey%tm>,andyarro  (ibid.)  the  accusatiTes/aZcM,  mercis,  aaeisj  lintris,  ventris^ 
Mtirpu^  carbiSy  vecHs^  nepHsy  and  even  vrbis^  and  in  his  work  De  Ling,  Lot,  (viii. 
67.  ed.  Miiller),  he  asserts  that  genJtia  alone  was  used,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mentes  and  denies  were  the  onlj  correct  forms.  Valerius  Probus  (see 
Orthograph.  Noria.  p.  242.)  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  words  in  ««,  genit. 
tr,  did  not  form  the  accusative  in  if,  although  they  have  nan  in  the  genitive 
plural.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  termination  if  graduallj  became  anti- 
quated, and  that  the  desire  of  scholars  to  have  an  outward  distinction  of  the 
accusative  from  the  nominative,  gave  way  to  the  general  practice.  Charisius 
(p.l22. ed. Putsch.)  says :  cansuetudo  traduxU ad  nominaHvi  et aecmatimfonnam. 
And  this  probably  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  Augustan  age ;  for  in  the 
ancient  MS.  containing  the  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  of  Livy,  we 
no  longer  find  the  accus.  in  if ;  and  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  coniplete  books, 
it  occurs  only  in  a  few  isolated  passages,  and  Quintilian  does  not  mention 
this  disputed  point  at  aU.  Afterwards  is  was  still  sometimes  used  by  Tacitus 
and  Gellitts;  but  with  Tacitus  this  arose  from  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient 
power  and  energy  of  the  language,  and  with  Gellius  from  his  antiquarian 
studies.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  in  what  manner  an  editor  of  ancient 
authors  has  to  act  in  the  &ce  of  l^is  obvious  inconsistency  of  the  writers 
themselves ;  there  are  few  who  faithfully  follow  the  authority  of  the  MSS. ; 
others,  such  as  Bentley  in  his  Terence  and  Horace,  every  where  restore  the 
accus.  in  is  (why  Bentley,  without  inconsistency,  edited  arces  and  rates  in 
Horace,  has  not  yet  been  examined) ;  and  most  of  them  pay  as  little  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  doubtful  cases,  as  to  the  ancient  orthography  in 
general,  but  merely  follow  the  vulgar  tradition.  We  have  noticed  here 
the  difference  of  opinions  to  caution  the  student,  that  in  reading  the  ancients 
he  may  not  confound  the  short  is  of  the  genit.  sing,  with  the  long  U  of  the 
accus.  plur. 

[§  69.]  10.  Juppiter  (which  was  much  more  common  than 
Jupiter)  is  declined  as  follows :  genit.  Jovisj  dat.  Jovi^  accus. 
Joveniy  Yoc.  Juppiter^  abl.  Jofve.  In  the  plural  Joves  only  is 
found. 

Bo$9  MviSy  makes  the  nominat.  and  accus.  plur.  baves^  gen. 
bourn,  dat  and  ablat.  bubus,  and  less  frequently  bobus,  Sim 
makes  the  dat.  and  ablat.  plur.  subusy  which  is  a  contraction  of 
the  less  frequent  form  suibus. 
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CHAP.   XVL 
GREEK  FOBMB  IN  WORDS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

[§  70.]  A  GREAT  number  of  Greek  words,  especially  proper 
names,  belong  to  the  third  declension ;  and  as  their  genitive  ter- 
minates in  09  (scoSf  oui)y  they  follow  the  third  declension  in  their 
own  language  also.  Among  the  terminations  of  the  nominative 
mentioned  above,  some  belong  exclusively  to  Greek  words,  viz. 
ma,  iy  y,  an,  m,  oriy  yn,  ^,  yr,  ySy  eus,  yxy  inxy  ynxy  and  the  plurals 
in  € ;  but  there  are  also  Greek  words  with  other  terminations, 
most  of  which,  however,  are  quite  treated  as  Latin  words,  for 
which  reason  the  termination  on  is  generally  Latinized  into  o 
(see  above,  §  6^.)y  and  the  Greek  forms  are  used  by  Latin 
writers,  especially  the  poets,  only  in  some  cases. 

1.  Li  the  genitive  singular,  the  poets  frequently  use  the 
Greek  termination  os  instead  of  the  Latin  isy  especially  in  words 
in  is  which  usually  make  their  genitive  idisy  whether  simple 
or  derivative  (see  §  245.),  e.  g.  Daphnidosy  Fhasidos,  Atlantidos, 
Erymantkidosy  Nereldos ;  so  also  in  nouns  in  cls  and  ySy  as 
PalladoSy  Tethyos  ;  and  in  eiLSy  as  PeUdsy  Theaeds  (Ovid,  Metairu 
viii.  268.),  although  the  Latin  termination  ei  or  contracted  ei 
(according  to  the  second  declension),  as  in  Thesety  Terei,  is  more 
commonly  used.    (See  above.  Chap.  XIL  4.) 

But  in  prose  the  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive  is  seldom 
used.  Substantives  in  is  derived  from  verbs  in  particular, 
such  as  basis,  ellipsisy  mathesisy  poesisy  make  their  genitive  like 
the  nominative,  and  not  ba^eosy  matheseos,  &c.,  which  forms  are 
found  only  in  unclassic  writers.  (See  Vitruv.  x.  15. ;  Spartian. 
AeL  Verusy  3. ;  Sever,  3.)  In  the  few  words  in  y  the  genit  in 
yos  is  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  e.  g.  misyos.  Pan,  the 
shepherds'  god,  admits  the  Greek  genit.  Panes  in  prose,  to 
distinguish  the  word  from  panisy  bread. 

The  feminines  in  o,  however,  such  as  echoy  Calypsoy  Didoy 
loy  Sapphoy  have  usually  the  Greek  genitive  in  usy  as  echus, 
Didusy  Sapphusy  the  Latin  termination  onis  being  less  common. 
Their  dative,  accusative,  and  ablative  end  in  o,  and  the  Latin 
terminations  oni,  onem,  oncy  arc  but  rarely  used. 
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[§  71.]  2.  The  Greek  accusative  of  the  third  dedension  in  a  is 
very  often  used  by  the  Latin  poets  instead  of  em.  Thus  Horace 
uses  only  heroa,  Cyclopa,  Memnona^  Affamemnona,  Heliconay 
Chremeta,  and  not  Cyclopem,  Agamemnonemy  &c  Among  the 
prose  writers  Cicero  most  studiously  avoids  the  Greek  ter- 
mination, except  in  aery  aether ,  and  PaUy  of  which  he  makes  the 
accusative  aera^  aetkera,  and  Pana  (for  the  reason  mentioned 
above).  In  all  other  instances  the  Greek  accusative  in  a  must 
be  looked  upon,  in  Cicero,  as  an  exception.  It  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  Nepos,  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  authors  of 
what  is  called  the  Silver  Age,  though  principally  in  proper 
names  and  along  with  the  common  Latin  termination  em,  e.  g. 
Babyhnoy  £leu8ina,  Lacedaemonay  Marathanay  Parmenionay 
Sidoruiy  TvmoleantcLy  TVoezena,  also  Pericleay  Stratoeleay  and 
similar  names  ending  in  the  nominative  in  cles*  In  like  manner 
words  in  is  and  ys  udmit  even  in  prose  the  Greek  forms  in  and 
yn  together  with  the  Latin  im  and  ym,  but  Cicero  uses  them 
only  by  way  of  exception ;  Livy  and  Curtius  have  them  more 
frequently,  e.  g.  Nabiuy  AgiUy  HaJyuy  Tigrin.  The  accus. 
Eleusiuy  instead  of  Eleusiiiem  (a),  must  be  traced  to  the  form 
Eleudsy  gen.  m,  which,  however,  is  not  well  attested.  For  the 
accusative  of  words  in  ettSy  which  later  writers  usually  make  ea, 
as  Perseoy  Demetrium  Phalereay  see  above,  Chap.  XII.  4. 

Proper  names  in  e$y  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  declension 
(gen.  ov),  and  in  Latin  the  third  (gen.  is)  (see  Chap.  IX.  3.),  have 
in  the  accusative  the  termination  en  along  with  that  in  emy  e.  g. 
AescMneuy  Achilleny  and  Ulixen  (inasmuch  as  these  names  are  not 
formed  from  * A^&XXa;^  and  ^Oiwaevsy  but  from  the  less  common 
'Ap^/XXi7»  and  ^OBvaarffy  ov),  and  especially  barbarian  names, 
such  as  Mithridateny  Phraxiteny  Xerxeuy  Araxeuy  Euphraten. 
The  termination  en  for  em  is  moreover  found  in  those  com- 
pounds which  in  Greek  follow  the  third  declension,  but  in  the 
accusative  admit  of  ifv  and  97  (contracted  from  so) ;  but  hi  is 
used  much  less  frequently.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  Sophoclen 
in  Cic  De  Off.  i.  40.,  Hippocraten  and  Eplcyden  in  Livy. 
Some  words  are  in  Greek  declined  in  two  ways,  either  after 
the  first  or  after  the  third  declension,  such  as  6aXi}y,  XpifujSy 
gen.  ov  and  tfros;  in  Latin  they  may  have  the  shorter  form  and 
yet  follow  the  third  declension  (e.  g.  the  ablat.  Thale),  and  in 
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the  accusative  they  admit  also  of  the  termination  en,  e.  g.  Chre- 
metem  and  Chremen,  Thalem  or  Thcdetem  and  Thaleru 

[§  72.]  3.  The  vocative  singular  is  in  most  Greek  words  like 
the  nominative ;  but  those  ending  in  s  form  a  distinct  vocative 
by  rejecting  that  consonant,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Thns 
the  vocative  of  words  in  is,  ys,  eus:  Daphm,  PhyUiy  Hiof, 
Cotyf  Tiphyj  Orpheu,  Perseu.  Words  in  m,  idis,  however,  make 
the  vocative  just  as  often  like  the  nominative,  as  Bacchis^  Mygis, 
TTiais,  Nouns  in  asy  antiSf  make  their  vocative  in  Greek  dp  and 
dy  but  the  latter  only  is  used  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Atla,  Calchcu 

Proper  names  in  es^  gen.  »,  have  the  vocative  of  the  first  de- 
clension in  e  together  with  the  regular  one.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first  declension  (e.  g.  Cameade, 
Simonide  and  AchiUe,  see  above),  and  with  those  which  although 
they  follow  the  third  in  all  other  respects,  yet  admit  of  the 
accusative  in  rjv.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  Damocles  Pericle, 
SophocUy  Socrate, 

[§  73.]  4.  The  plural  of  those  Greek  proper  names  which  by 
the  forms  of  their  accusative  and  vocative  sing,  show  their  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  first  declension,  is  sometimes  formed  after 
that  declension.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  De  OraL  iL  23.,  the 
nom.  Naucratae ;  and  OraL  9.,  the  accus.  ThucydidcLS. 

5.  The  Greek  termination  of  the  nominat.  plur.  &,  instead  of 
the  Latin  e«,  is  not  uncommon  in  poetry,  e.  g.  ArcadMs,  Af- 
lantid^y  Erinnyh  ;  but  the  metre  must  decide.  The  termination 
19,  Latin  iff,  occurs  even  in  the  nominative  of  the  names  of 
towns  TralUs  and  Sardis,  though  principally  in  the  latter. 
Horace,  JSpist  i.  II.  2.,  says:  Croesiregia  Sardis, 

In  the  nominative  plural  the  neuters  in  09  have  the  Greek 
termination  e,  as  cete,  mele,  and  the  plural  Tempe,  rti  liifiwq. 

Note,  No  other  cases  are  formed  from  these  neuters  in  of,  and  in  the  sin- 
gular too  they  occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus^  and  we  must  therefore  use 
the  Latin  forms  cehu  and  melum  (according  to  the  second  declension).  So 
also  chaoB^  gen.  chai^  abl.  chao.    See  §  87. 

6.  In  the  genitive  plural  only  a  few  words  retain  the  Greek 
termination  on  (q>i/),  and  that  generally  only  in  titles  of  books, 
e.  g.  metamorphoseon,  epigrammaton. 

Note,  Curtius,  iv.  50.  (13.)  makes  the  genitive  Maleon^  from  MoXccfc,  or 
MoXutc  (sing.  MoXuvc),  entirely  in  the  Greek  fashion,  for  the  Latin  name  is 
Malienses, 
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7.  In  the  dative  plural  the  Greek  termination  si  or  sin  is 
used  very  rarely,  and  only  by  poets.  Ovid,  e.  g.,  has  Lemniasi 
and  TVoasin,  from  Lemmades  and  Tro€ules.  In  prose  writers 
there  are  very  few  examples  that  can  be  relied  upon,  such  as 
ethesi  from  ra  ijffrj* 

[§  74.]  8.  The  accusative  plural  in  ^  is  admissible  in  all 
words  which  have  this  termination  in  Grreek.  It  is  however 
seldom  used  in  prose,  though  in  common  nouns  it  occurs  more 
frequently  than  the  accusat.  sing  in  ^,  e.  g.  harpoffonas,  pha^ 
lanffoSy  pyramidasy  and  even  in  Cicero  we  find  aspidcLSy  can^ 
tharidas.  He  also  uses  the  proper  names  AethiopcLS,  Arcadcu, 
and  Cyclopasy  and  Livy  always  has  the  accusat.  Macedunas.  It 
is  surprising  to  find,  that  the  sagie  termination  is  now  and  then 
given  also  to  barbarian  names  of  nations,  e.  g.  Allobrogas  in 
Csesar,  and  LingormSy  Nemetas,  OrdavicaSf  BrigantaSy  Siluras 
and  Vangionas  in  Tacitus. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

GENDEB  OF  WORDS  OF  THE   THIBD  DECLENSION.  —  MAS- 
CULINES. 

[§  75.]  Masculine  are  those  which  end  in  o,  or,  o«,  and  er^ 
and  those  in  es  which  increase  in  the  genitive,  especially  those 
in  eSy  ItiSy  e.  g.  sermOy  err  or y  sudor y  fioSy  moSy  venter y  stipes. 

Exceptions  in  o.  Words  ending  in  doy  go  and  to  are  feminine, 
e.  g.  consuetudoy  formtdoy  grandoy  imagoy  oratioy  dietioy  lectioy 
auditioy  eommunioy  &c.,  also  caro  and  the  Greek  words  echo  and 
Argo  (the  ship  of  the  Argonauts).  The  foUowing,  however,  are 
masculine :  in  doy  the  words  cardo  and  ordoy  together  with  udo 
and  cudo  or  cudon ;  in  go :  ligoy  rnargoy  and  harpago ;  and  all 
words  in  ioy  which  are  not  abstract  nouns  derived  from  verbs 
and  adjectives,  but  common  names  of  things,  such  as  pugio  (a 
dagger),  scipio  (a  stafi^),  septentrio  (north  pole),  titio  (a  fire-brand) ; 
several  names  of  animals,  as  curculio^y  papilioy  scorpioy  steUio, 
vespertilioy  and  a  few  others  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  lastly  those 
formed  from  numerals,  such  as  unioy  binio  or  duplioy  ternio,  qua-- 

*  Also  spelled  gurgulio ;  it  is  masculine  in  its  two  significatioiis  of  "  air- 
pipe,"  and  *•  wood  worm." 
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temio,  quinioj  senioy  &c.  Unio  in  the  sense  of  a  particular  pearl 
(marffarita)  is  likewise  masculine;  but  when  it  signifies  unitj 
(unitas)y  and  is  used  in  an  abstract  sense^  it  is  feminine ;  but  it 
is  only  in  ecclesiastical  writers  that  it  has  this  meaning. 

Note.  Cupido,  desire,  therefore  is  feminine,  but  masculine  when  it  is  the 
name  of  the  god  of  Love.  Poets,  however,  sometimes  use  it  as  a  masculine, 
even  in  the  former  signification,  and  Horace  does  so  always,  aapramu  cupidot 
fcdsus  cupido,  Margo  may  have  either  gender,  but  the  masculine  is  more 
firequent,  as  was  remarked  above. 

[§  76.]  Exceptions  in  or.  The  following  words  in  or,  dris,  are 
neuter :  ador,  aeqxiory  marmor,  and  cor,  cordis.  Arbor  is  feminine 
according  to  the  general  rule.    (See  §  39.) 

Exceptions  in  os,  Cos,  das,  and  the  Greek  eos  are  feminina 
Osy  ossisj  and  os,  oris,  and  the  Greek  words  chctos,  ethos,  epos, 
melos,  are  neuter.       , 

Exceptions  va  er.  A  great  many  words  in  ^  are  neuter,  viz. 
cadaver,  iter,  spinther,  tuber  (a  hump),  uber,  ver,  and  verber 
(rarely  used  in  the  singular,  but  very  frequently  in  the  plural, 
verbera),  and  all  the  names  of  plants  in  er:  acer,  deer,  laser, 
papaver,  piper,  siler,  siser,  suber  and  zingiber.  Tiber  (a  kind  of 
peach-tree)  is  feminine ;  but  when  it  denotes  the  fruit,  it  is  mas- 
culine. Linter  is  commonly  used  as  a  feminine,  but  is  well 
attested  also  as  a  masculine. 

Exceptions  in  es  increasing  in  the  genitive.  The  following 
are  feminine:  merges,  ttis;  seges  and  teges,  ^tis ;  merces,  edis; 
quies,  etis,  with  its  compounds  inquies  and  requies.  Compes, 
which,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  nominative  sing.,  but 
only  in  the  plural  compedes,  is  feminine.  Aes,  aeris,  is  neuter ; 
aks  and  quadrupes  are  properly  adjectives,  but  as  substantives 
they  are  mostly  used  as  feminines. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


GENDEB  OF  WORDS  OP  THE  THIBD  DECLENSION.  — FEMI- 
NINES. 

[§  77.]   Feminine  are  those  which  end  in  as,  is,  ys,  aus,  and  x, 
those  in  es  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  and  those  in 
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8  preceded  by  a  consonant^  e.  g.  auctoritaSy  navts,  chlamysy  laus 
^^mdifrauSi  paxy  radix,  arxy  nubesy  parsy  morsy  hiems. 

Exceptions  in  as.  The  following  are  masculine :  —  as,  gen. 
assisy  and  its  compounds,  though  they  have  different  terminations, 
as  quadransy  a  fourth  of  an  as ;  besy  two-thirds  of  an  as ;  decussisy 
ten  ases*;  and  the  Greek  words  which  make  their  genitive  in 
qntisy  as  adamasy  elephasy  and  tEe  names  of  mountains :  AcroffaSy 
Atlasy  Mimas.  MaSy  mdrisy  and  vasy  v&disy  are,  of  course,  mas- 
culine. The  following  are  neuters :  Greek  words  in  asy  which 
make  their  genitiye  dtisy  as  artocr&is,  erysipelas  (see  §  58.),  and 
the  Latin  words  vaSy  vasiSy  and  fas  and  nefasy  which,  however, 
occur  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus. 

Exceptions  in  is*  The  following  are  masculine : —  1)  Those  in 
isy  gen.  ^risy  as  ciniSy  cucumisy  pulvis  and  vomis  (commonly  vom^); 
2)  The  following  which  increase  in  the  genitive :  glisy  lapisy 
pollisy  and  sanguis;  3)  The  following  which  do  not  increase: 
amnisy  axisy  calliSy  canalisy  cassis  (used  especially  in  the  plural 
cassesy  a  hunter's  net,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  cassisy  %diSy 
a  helmet) ;  cauUs  or  colisy  collisy  crinisy  ensis,  fasds  (generally  in 
the  plural,  fasces)yfirdsy  foUiSy  funisy  fustis,  ignisy  mensisy  orbisy 
panisy  piscisy  postisy  scrobisy  sentisy  torquisy  torrisy  unguisy  vectis, 
vermis.  Some  of  these  words,  however,  are  used  by  good 
authors  also  as  feminines,  though  not  often,  especially  callisy 
canaliSy  scrobisy  torqtdsy  and  Jinisy  ciniSy  in  the  singular,  whereas 
the  'phaal^nes  in  the  sense  of  boundary  or  territory,  and  cineres 
in  the  sense  of  the  ashes  of  a  corpse,  are  always  masculine. 

As  mensis  is  masculine,  ApriUsy  Qmntilis,  and  Sextilis  have  the 
same  gender.  Some  substantives  in  is  are  properly  adjectives, 
and  a  substantive  masculine  being  always  understood,  they  are 
themselves  used  as  masculines :  e.  g.  annalisy  commonly  in  the  - 
plural  annates  (libri)y  annals ;  jugdles  (eqm)y  two  horses  yoked 
together;  molaris  (lapis)y  a  millstone,  or  if  dens  is  understood, 
a  back- tooth  or  grinder;  natalis  (dies)y  birth-day;  pugiUares 
(libelli)  a  tablet  for  writing. 

Note.  Angvig  and  tigrit  may  have  either  gender;  cants  is  generally 
mascnl.,  but  when  it  denotes  a  dog  used  in  hunting,  it  is  very  often  feminine. 
(See  §  42.)  Aqualis,  caUis,  carbis,  and  chmis^  plur.  chtnes,  are  used  by  good 
writers  as  words  of  either  gender.    Delphis  is  masculine,  but  the  more 

♦  See  the  Appendix  on  Roman  weights,  coins,  and  measures. 
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common  forms  are  delphinuSf  or  delphin.  Cos»is  has  not  been  mentioned 
above,  because  the  onlj  authority  we  have  for  it  is  a  doubtful  passage  in 
Flinj,  Hist,  Nat.  xxx.  39.,  and  cossta,  i,  is  more  probable. 

That  the  names  of  rivers  in  is  are  masculine  follows  from  the  general 
rule  (§  37.);  thus  we  read  horridus  Albis^flavus  Tiberis,  rapidus  Tigris. 
Names  of  mountains  with  this  termination  are  not  numei'ous:  LucretUiSy  a 
bill  in  Latium,  is  masculine,  for  Horace  says,  amoenus  LucretiUs.  The 
Greek  names,  Carambis,  a  promontory  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Pelaris  in  Sicily,  are  feminine,  the  word  dKpa  being  understood. 

All  the  masculines  in  »,  whatever  may  be  their  genitive,  are  contained 
in  the  following  hexameter  lines : 

Mascula  svmt  pants,  piscis^  criniSy  cinis,  ignis^ 
Funis,  glis,  vectis,  foIUs,  fascis,  lapis,  amnis. 
Sic  fustis,  postis,  scrobis,  axis,  vermis  et  tmguis, 
£t  penis,  colHs,  callis,  sic  sangtns  et  ensis, 
Mugilis  et  mensis,  poUis,  cum  caule  canaUs, 
£t  vamis,  sentis,  pidvis,fins,  cttcumuque, 
Ajiguis,  item  torquis,  torris,  cum  cassibus  orbis. 

Exceptions  in  ys.  Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  with  this 
termination  are  masculine,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Chap.  VI. ;  e.  g.  Halj/s,  Othrys. 

[§  78.]  Exceptions  in  x.  The  following  are  masculine :  1) 
The  Greek  words  in  ox:  as  anthrax^  cordax^  tlwrax.  2)  The 
majority  of  those  in  ex:  apex,  caudexy  codex,  cimex,  cortex,  culex, 
frutex,  grexy  irpex,  latex,  murex,  obex,  podex,  pollex,  pulex,  pumex, 
ramex,  silexy  sorex,  ulex,  vertex  or  vortex,  3)  Some  in  ix:  viz. 
calix,  fornix,  phoenix,  sorix;  and  generally  also  varix.  4)  One 
word  in  ux:  viz.  tradux,  properly  an  adjective,  palmes  being 
understood.  5)  The  following  Greek  words  in  yx:  calyx, 
coccyx,  onyx,  oryx  and  homhyx  (in  the  sense  of  silkworm ;  it  is 
femin.  when  it  signifies  silk) ;  and  the  names  of  moimtains,  such 
as  Eryx.  6)  The  subdivisions  of  an  a*  which  end  in  unx:  as 
qtdncunx,  septunx,  deunx.     (See  Appendix  IIL) 

Note.  Many  words  in  ex  commonly  enumerated  in  these  lists  are  mas- 
line  from  their  signification,  such  as  rex,  poftHfex,  camifex,  foenisex,  vervex. 
Some  words  vary  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders,  as  cortex, 
obex,  pumex,  and  silex,  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  but  the  masc.  is 
better  attested.  To  these  we  must  add  imbrex  and  rumex,  both  genders  of 
which  are  supported  by  equal  authority.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
number  of  masculines  in  ex  is  greater  than  that  of  feminines ;  for  if  we  put 
aside  the  above-mentioned  masculines,  there  remain  only  the  following 
feminines :  for/ex,  lex,  nex,  supeUex,  prex  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  void  faex. 
PeUex,  Hex,  vitex,  and  carex  are  feminines  from  their  meaning,  according  to 
the  general  rule.  Atriplex  is  the  only  neuter  in  ex,  and  is  rarely  used  as  a 
feminine. 
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Onifx  18  maMmline  when  it  denotes  a  species  of  marble,  or  a  Teisel  made 
of  it ;  but  as  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  (see  §  89.)  it  is  feminine.  Calx 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  masculine  like  the  diminutiye  oalcubuy  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  ancient  writers.  Lynx  occurs  as  masculine  onl  j  in  a  single  passage 
of  Horace  (timidoi  /yiicot),  and  is  otherwise  feminine,  as  in  Greek.  The 
archaic  cum  prima  lud  is  believed  to  be  preserved  in  a  passage  of  Cicero 
(De  Off,  iiL  31.;  comp.  Varro,  De  L, X.  vi.  9.). 

Exceptions  in  esy  gen.  is  without  increase.  The  Greek  word 
acinaces  alone  (axcvcucffs,  ov)  is  decidedly  masculine.  Vepres, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  the  singular,  and  palumbes,  though  com- 
monly masculines,  are  found  also  as  feminines. 

Exceptions  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant.  The  following  are 
masculine :  dens,  fonsy  mons  and  pons;  cideps  commonly,  and 
forceps  sometimes.  Some  words  are  properly  adjectives,  but 
are  used  as  masculine  substantives,  because  a  substantive  of  that 
gender  is  understood:  confluens  or  confluentes  (amnes),  torrens 
(amnis),  oriens  and  occidens  (sol),  rudens  {funis),  hidens  and  tri- 
dens;  and  several  Greek  words,  such  as  elops,  epops  (Lat.  upupa), 
merops,  gryps  (ffryphis),  hydrops,  chalybs. 

Note,  The  divisions  of  the  as  ending  in  m,  e.  g.  sexttau,  qmdrans^  triens, 
dodransy  are  masculine,  as  was  remarked  §  77.  Serpens^  in  prose  writers,  is 
generally  feminine,  but  the  poets  use  it  also  as  a  masculine.  SHrps^  in  a 
figurative  sense,  is  always'feminine,  but  in  its  original  sense  of  ^  stem**  it 
is  frequently  found  as  a  masculine.  ContinetUy  the  continent,  properly  an 
adjective,  is  of  doubtful  gender,  though  the  feminine  is  perhaps  preferable. 
Bidensy  a  fork,  is  masculine,  but  when  it  signifies  **  a  sheep  two  years  old**  it 
is  feminine,  ovis  being  understood.  The  plural  torrmtia,  from  torrent^  occurs 
in  Curtius  iz.  35.,  and  must  be  explained  by  supplying^Siuflisjia,  torrens  being 
properly  an  adjective.  A  few  participles  used  as  substantives  in  philoso- 
phical language  are  neuters,  as  ens^  accidenSy  consequens.  Animangj  being 
properly  a  participle,  occurs  in  all  three  genders;  but  according  to  the 
practice  of  Cicero  it  is  generally  feminine  in  the  sense  of  **  a  living  being,** 
and  masculine  in  the  sense  of  **  a  rational  creature.**  (See  Schneider,  Far' 
tnenlehre,  p.  126.  fol.) 


CHAP.  XIX. 

GENDER  OF  WOBDS  OF  THE  THIBD  DECLENSION. — NEUTERS. 

[§  79.]  Words  ending  in  a,  e,  i,  y,  c,  I,  n,  t,  or,  ur,  us  are 
neuter :  e.  g.  poema,  mare,  sindpi,  misy,  lac  and  alec,  animal,  mel, 
carmen,  flumen,  caput  (the  only  word  of  this  termination),  calcar, 
pulvinar,fulgur,  guttur,  opus,  tempus. 
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1.  Exceptions  in  /.  The  following  are  masculine:  sol^  sal  and 
mugily  which  form  is  more  common  than  mugilis.  Sat  in  the 
Bingular  is  sometimes  found  as  a  neuter,  but  in  the  plural  the 
ancients  use  only  sales  both  in  the  sense  of  "  salt"  and  in  the 
more  common  one  of  "  witticisms."  Salia  in  the  sense  of  "  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  salt"  is  only  a  modern  medical  term. 

2.  Exceptions  In  n.  There  are  only  three  Latin  words  in  en 
which  are  masculine,  viz.  pectht^  peetinis,  ren  and  lien  (or  lienis); 
the  others  in  en  are  of  Greek  origin :  e.  g.  attageny  lichen  and 
splen,  Delpkin  (commonly  delphinus),  paean^  agon,  canon,  gno- 
mony  horizony  and  the  names  of  mountains  in  on,  as  Cithaeron^ 
Helicony  are  likewise  masculines.  The  following  in  on  are 
feminine :  aedon,  halcyon  (Lat.  alcedo),  icon,  and  sindon;  and, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  all  the  Greek  names  of  towns, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Marathon,  which  is  more  fre- 
quently masculine. 

3.  Exceptions  in  ar.  Par  is  common  in  the  sense  of  **  mate," 
but  neuter  in  the  sense  of  *'  a  pair." 

4.  Exceptions  in  ur.  Astur,  turtur,  vultur  and  furfur  are 
masculine. 

5.  Exceptions  in  us.  All  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 
which  retain  the  u  in  the  genitive,  that  is,  which  end  in  utis 
or  Udisy  are  feminine :  e.  g.  Juventus,  salus,  senectus,  servitus, 
virtus;  incusy  palus,  and  subseus;  also  tellus,  telluris,  and  pecus, 
pec&disy  a  sheep,  whereas  pecus,  pecMs  (neut.),  signifies  "  cattle" 
in  general  Venusy  Venerisy  the  name  of  a  goddess,  is  naturally 
feminine ;  but  it  retains  the  same  gender  in  the  sense  of  '^  grace- 
fulness" (generally  in  the  plural).  !Req)ecting  the  names  of 
animals  in  usy  see  above,  §  42.  Lepus  and  mus  are  masculine ; 
grus  and  sus  are  feminine,  when  the  particular  sex  is  not  to  be 
specified.  Of  Greek  words  in  us,  tripus,  tripodisy  is  masculine; 
apus  and  lagopus  are  feminine,  perhaps  only  because  avis  is 
understood.  Rhus,  as  a  tree^  is  feminine,  as  a  seed  or  spice 
masculine. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

FOUBTn  DECLENSION. 

[^  80.]  The  fourth  declension  is  only  a  particular  spedes  of  the 
third,  which  has  arisen  from  contraction  and  eUsion.  The 
nominative  of  masculine  and  femimne  words  ends  in  us,  and  of 
neuters  in  u.     The  following  is  the  form  of  thw  declension : — 

SnrauiAB. 


Nom.  fruct^,  finit 

eom-U,  horn. 

Gen.  fruct'-us. 

cam-Us. 

Dat    fruct-ul 

{comHut)  com-tU 

Ace.    fruct-um. 

comru. 

Voc   fruct-is. 

cam-U. 

AbL   frucm. 

com-u. 

Plubal. 

Nom^  fruct-uB. 

coni-ua. 

Gen.   fruct-Uum. 

aym^uuTti* 

Dat.    fruct-ihus. 

com^tbus. 

Ace    frtict'fts. 

com-ua. 

Voc.  fruct'us. 

com-^ia. 

AbL   fruct-ibus. 

eam-Ums. 

The  following  words  may  be  used  as  exercises :  actuSf  coetus, 
cursuSf  ffradus,  Iusvls^  magistratus^  mottLs,  sensits,  sumpttis,  vuUus: 
the  only  neuters  are,  genu^  gelu,  veru,  pecu  (the  same  as  pecus, 
(tridy  Tomtnis  and  tonitruum,  plur.  tonitruaf  ore  more  com- 
monly used  than  toniiru. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  neuters  in  u  were  inde- 
clinable in  the  singular,  but  recent  investigations  (especially 
those  of  Freund^  in.  an  Appendix  to  the  preface  to  his  Latin 
Dictionary)  compel  us  to  give  up  this  opinion^  especially  with 
regard  to  the  genitive;  for  it  is  only  in  late  technical  writers 
that  we  find,  e«  g.,  comu  eervinum  and  eamu  bubulum  making 
the  genitive  without  any  termination  of  the  first  word :  eamU" 
eervini,  comubuhutL  The  dative  ui  is  likewise  mdlitioned  by 
an  ancient  grammarian  (Martian.  Capella,  lib.  iii.)^  but  there 
is  no  instance  except  comu  in  Livy,  xliL  58.,  which  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  contraction  of  camuu 
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[§  81.]  Koie  1.  The  genitive  of  the  words  in  «#  was  originally  ti»,  which 
was  afterwards  contracted  into  u«.  Instances  of  the  ancient  form  are  still 
found  in  our  authors,  as  amiU  in  Terence.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  genitive  of  words  in  t»  was  i,  afler  the  second  declension,  which  is  still 
found  now  and  then  as  well  as  uf,  not  only  in  comic  writers,  but  in  good 
prose,  e.  g.  senaH  and  tumuUi  in  Sallust.  The  dative  in  u  instead  of  in  is 
still  more  frequent,  especially  in  Ciesar,  who  is  said  by  Crellius  (yr.  19.)  to 
have  sanctioned  this  form  exclusively;  e.g.  eqttUaiUj  magistratUi  tmc,  for 
equitaiuii  &c. ;  it  is,  however,  found  also  in  a  few  passages  of  other  writers. 

[§  83.]  Naie  2.  Some  words  make  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  ubus 
instead  of  i&uf.    They  are  contained  in  the  following  two  hexameters :  — 

iircitf,  octtf,  partus,  querau^JSeuif  ItumB^  artus^ 
£t  tribus  et  partus,  tpecus,  adde  veruque  pecuque. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  instead  ofjlcubus  ai)etter  form  is  >?at,  from 
Jicusj  i  (see  §  97.),  and  that  areubus  and  quercubuSx  though  mentioned  bj 
ancient  grammarians,  do  not  occur  in  other  writers  any  more  than  omfrttf, 
or  quercihus.  Partus  has  both  forms,  ubus  and  Ums,  and  totdtms  has  more 
commonly  tomtrilnu  than  tomirulnis. 

[§  88.]  Note  3.  Damus  takes,  in  some  of  its  cases,  the  forms  of  the  second 
declension ;  but  this  is  exclusively  the  case  only  in  the  genit.  domi  in  the 
sense  of  **  at  home  ;*'  in  the  abl.  damo  in  the  sense  of  ^^  from  home  ;**  and  in 
the  ace.  plur.  domos  in  the  sense  of  ^*  home,**  when  several  places  are  alluded 
to.  In  the  other  signification,  the  forms  of  the  fourth  declension  prevail, 
though  we  find  the  ablat.  domo^  genit.  plur.  domarum,  ace.  plur.  damos^ 
along  with  damu  (see  Garatohi  on  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  18.),  domuum,  and  damns 
(see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  4.) ;  but  damo  for  damm  seldom  occurs. 

GsinaB  OF  Wobds  of  thb  Fourth  DBCi.BK8ioir. 

[§  84.]  The  words  in  us  axe  masculine.  The  following  only  are 
feminines :  acus,  domusy  mantis,  particus,  trilms,  and  the  plurals 
iduSy  iduum,  and  quinquatrusy  quinquatruum.  To  these  must  be 
added  coins,  which  however  also  follows  the  second  declension. 
(See  §§  53.  and  97.)  The  words  anus,  nurus,  socrus,  and  quereus 
are  feminine^  according  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of  their 
signification. 

Note.  PefotSj  us  (provisions),  is  feminine;  but  there  are  two  other  forms 
of  this  word,  one  after  the  second  declension,  penum,  i,  and  the  second  after 
the  third,  penus,  dris,  both  of  which  are  neuter.  Specus  is  most  frequently 
masculine,  but  in  the  early  language,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  found  boUi  as  a 
feminine  and  as  a  neuter.  In  Yaler.  Maximus,  i.  2.,  we  have  tn  quoddam 
praealtmn  specus  for  m  quendam  specum;  but  the  reading  is  doubtftd.  Seats, 
when  used  for  sexus,  is  neuter,  but  occurs  only  in  the  nominat  and  aocos.  in 
the  connection  of  virile  and  muliebre  secus,    (Comp.'f  89.) 

Jlie  few  words  in  u  are  neuter,  without  exception. 
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CHAP.   XXI. 
FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

[§  85.]  The  fifth  declension,  like  the  fourth,  may,  with  a  few 
changes,  be  traced  to  the  third.  The  nominative  ends  in  ?«, 
and  the  declension  is  as  follows :  — 

SlNGTOAB.  FlUBAXi. 

Nom.  di"€8,  a  day.  Nom.  di-^s. 

Gren.   di-eu  Gen.   di-erum. 

Dat.    di-el  Dat.    dt-^bus. 

Ace.    di'em.  Ace    dt-^g, 

Voc.    rft-e*.  Voc.    di-e#. 

AbL     di-^.  AbL    di-^bus. 

Note  1.  Only  the  tliree  words  dies^  res,  and  epeeiee^  have  their  plural 
complete ;  and  Cicero  condemned  even  epederum  and  epeciehtu  as  not  being 
Latin.  The  words  aciee^  fades,  ^ffig^  series,  and  spes,  are  found  in  good 
prose  writers  only  in  the  nominative  sing,  (perhaps  in  the  vocative  also) 
and  accusative  plural ;  the  others  have,  from  their  signification,  no  plural. 

iVote  2.  The  e  in  the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  is 
long,  when  preceded  hj  a  vowel,  as  in  dm,  madei,  but  short  after  a  consonant, 
as  iskjideiy  rh. 

Nate  3.  An  old  termination  of  the  genitive  was  es  (contracted  fit>m  ds), 
but  is  not  found  in  our  authors,  except  in  the  word  DiespUer^s^  Diet  pater. 
But  there  are  several  instances  of  e  and  i  being  used  for  the  d  of  the  genitive 
and  dative.  The  i  for  the  genitive  occurs  very  frequently  in  poetry  (Virg. 
Oearg,  i.  208.  die;  Horat.  Carm,  iiL  7.  4. ;  Ovid.  Metam.  iii.  341.,  and 
vii.  728.  Jide) ;  and  also  in  some  passages  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sallust ;  e.  g. 
pemide  causa  (some  write  penddt),  in  Cic.  pro  Bosc.  Am.  45.  In  sinistra 
parte  ade  in  Cies.  BeU.  Gall.  ii.  23.,  and  several  times  in  Sallust.  Instances 
of  the  dative  ending  in  e  occur  in  Horace,  Serm.  i.  3. 95.  commissaJSde;  and 
in  Livy,  v.  13.  insanabUi  pemide  nee  causa  nee  Jinis  inveniehatur.  The 
dative  in  t  occurs  in  Nepos,  nn^b.  2. :  pervidifidt;  and  the  genitive  in  i 
appears  in  Livy,  ii.  42.,  in  the  connection  oitribuni  plebi  for  plebd  (plebes= 
plebs). 

Gbndsb  of  Words  of  the  Fifth  Decleksion. 

[§  86.]  '  The  words  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine,  with, 
the  exception  of  dies,  which  is  mascul.  and  femin.  in  the  singular, 
and  masculine  only  in  the  plural.     The  compound  meridies  is 
masculine  onlj,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  plural,  as  was  re- 
marked above. 
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Note.  Good  prose  writers  make  the  singular  oidies  much  more  frequently 
masculine  than  feminine.  The  latter  gender,  generally  speaking,  is  used 
only  when  die»  denotes  duration  or  length  of  time,  and  in  the  sense  of  a 
fixed  or  appointed  day.  Thus  we  find  certa^  coiutiiuta,  praeitUuta,  dicta^ 
fimta  dies^  but  also  stato  die. 


CHAR  XXIL 

IBBEGUL AB  DECLENSION.  —  INDECLIN ABLES.  —  DEFECTIVES, 

[§  87.]  The  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  substantives  may 
be  comprised  under  two  general  heads :  A,  Indeclinahles  and  de- 
fectives ;  B.  Ileteroclita  and  heterogenea. 

A.  Some  substantives  have  a  defective  declension^  inasmuch 
as  they  have  either  no  terminations  at  all  to  mark  the  different 
cases  (tndecUnablei),  or  want  particular  cases,  or  even  a  whole 
number  (defectives). 

I.  Indeclinahlesy  or  words  which  retain  the  same  fono  in  all 
cases,  are  chiefly  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabets,  e.  g.  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  digamma,  delta,  iota, 
a,  c,  V,  &0.  It  is  only  late  and  uuclassical  authors  that  decline 
the  Greek  names  in  a.  Delta,  as  a  name  of  a  country,  is  like- 
wise indeclinable ;  but  it  is  found  only  in  the  nomin.  and  accus. 
Further,  a  number  of  foreign  words,  such  as  git,  manna,  pascha^ 
and  a  few  Greek  substaptives  in  i  and  g,  such  as  gummi  and 
tnisy,  which,  however,  occurs  also  as  a  declinable  word  (see 
§  55.) ;  and  besides  the  indeclinable  gummi  there  exist  other 
declinable  formA  also,  e.  g.  kaec  gummis,  hoc  gumma,  and  hoe 
gumcTL  Hebrew  proper  names,  which  differ  in  their  termi- 
nations from  Greek  and  Latin  words,  are  either  not  declined 
at  all,  as  Betbleem,  Gabriel,  Ruth,  or  they  take  a  Latin  ter- 
mination in  the  nominative  also,  e.  g.  Abrahamus,  Jacobus,  Jo- 
sephus,  Juditha,  David  and  Daniel  are  the  only  names  which, 
without  taking  any  termination  in  the  nominative,  make  the 
genitive  Davidis  and  Danielis,  Others,  as  Joannes,  Moses, 
Judas,  Maria,  have  already  acquired  through  the  Greek  a  de- 
clinable termination,  and  are  accordingly  declined  after  the  first 
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or  third  dedensioiL  Jestu  makes  the  aceuaat.  Jeeumy  bat  in 
the  other  cases  it  remains  unchanged,  Jesu. 

Among  the  genuine  Latin  words  we  must  notice  pando,  which 
is  used  only  as  a  plural,  and  remains  unchanged  in  all  its  cases, 
e.  g.  auri  quinque  pondo,  five  pounds  of  gold  This  peculiarity 
arose  from  the  omission  of  the  word  librae,  to  which  was  added 
the  superfluous  pondo,  an  ablative  in  the  sense  of  *^  in  weight " 
(in  which  it  still  often  occurs ;  see  §  428.),  afterwards  librae  was 
omitted  and  pondo  retained  its  place.  Semis,  half  an  as,  has 
become  an  indeclinable  adjective  (one  half)  from  a  declinable 
^  substantive,  gen.  semissis,  and  is  used  as  such  in  connection  with 
other  numerals. 

[§  88.]  IL  Defectives  in  ease  are  those  substantives  which  want 
one  or  more  cases.  There  are  many  words  of  which  the  nomi- 
native singular  cannot  be  proved  to  have  existed,  as  for  instance, 
of  the  genitives  dapis,  dicionis,  feminis  (for  which  the  nominat. 
femur  is  used),  fruffis,  intemecionis,  opis,  polKnis,  vicis,  and  of 
the  plurals  preces  and  verbera  (for  which  we  use  as  a  nom.  sing. 
plaffa  or  ictus).  The  genitive  neminis  from  nemo  occurs  very 
rarely,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  nullius,  (See  §  676.)  The 
vocative  is  wanting  in  a  great  many  words,  from  their  signifi- 
cation. The  genitive  plural  is  wanting,  that  is,  does  not  occur 
in  our  authorities,  in  several  monosyllabic  words,  as  os,  oris; 
vets,  vadis;  glos,  pax,  and  others.  (See  §  66.)  The  genit.  and 
dat.  sing,  of  vis  is  very  rare,  but  the  plural  vires,  virium,  &c.,  is 
complete. 

[§  89.]  With  regard  to  words  which  want  several  cases,  it 
most  frequently  happens,  that  only  those  cases  exist  which  cure 
alike  (L  e.  especially  the  nominat  and  accusat.),  all  the  others 
being  wanting.  This  is  the  case,  a)  With  Greek  neuters  in 
es  (properly  adjectives)  and  os  in  the  singular,  and  with  those 
in  e  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  eaeoethes,  chaos,  epos,  melos,  cetos  (which 
make  the  plural  mele,  cete,  as  in  Greek),  and  Tempe.  Some  of 
these  words,  however,  have  a  declinable  Latin  form  in  us,  i,  or 
um,  i,  viz.  chaus,  eetus,  melus  (mascuL),  and  melum,  from  which 
the  ablatives  chao,  melo  are  derived;  and  besides  (to)  Argos, 
there  is  a  declinable  Latin  form  Argi,  Argorum,  Argis.  b) 
With  the  Latin  neuters  fas,  nefas,  nihil,  parum  (too  little),  and 
instar,  which  was  originally  a  substantive  signifying  "  an  image,** 
or  "resemblance,**  and  was  then  used  as  an  adjective  in  the 
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sense  of  ^^like^"  but  only  in  such  connections  as  admit  of  its 
being  explained  as  a  nominatiye  or  accusative.  Seeus^  sex,  is  like- 
wise used  only  in  cases  that  are  alike,  espedaily  as  an  accusative 
,  absolute,  virile  $ecu8y  muUebre  $eciu,  e.g.  canis  muUebre  $eau; 
in  other  phrases  sexus^  us,  is  the  ordinary  word,  c)  With  the 
plural  of  many  monosyllabic  words,  as  neces,  kinds  of  death ; 
paces,  treaties  of  peace;  especially  neuters,  as  aero,  brazen 
images ;  jura,  rights ;  rura,  fields ;  tura,  incense ;  and  others, 
the  plural  of  which  generally  occurs  only  in  poetical  language, 
as  farra,  com ;  mella,  honey ;  fella,  bile.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  poetical  plurals  Jlamina,  murmura,  sikntia,  coUa.  ^ 
The  foDowing  plurals  grates,  munia,  munera,  likewise  occur 
only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.,  and  the  ablatives  graiibus  and 
munibus  are  rarely  used.  Metus  which  is  complete  in  the  sin- 
gular, and  astus,  of  which  the  ablat.  singular  is  used,  have,  in 
the  plural,  those  cases  only  which  are  alike. 

The  following  must  be  remembered  separately :  fors  occurs 
only  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  singular  (/arte,  by  chance);  lues,  in 
the  nom.,  ace.,  and  ablat.  singular ;  mane,  in  the  nonu,  ace,  and 
abL  singular,  and  is  alike  in  all  of  them,  but  it  is  used  also  as 
an  adverb.  Satias  for  satietas  does  not  occur,  in  good  prose, 
in  any  other  form.  There  are  several  words  which  are  frequently 
used  in  the  plural  (see  §  94.),  but  which  in  the  singular  have 
only  one  or  other  case,  more  especially  the  ablative ;  e.  g  prece 
from  preces  occurs  in  prose  also ;  but  the  ablative  singular  of 
ambages,  compedes,  fauces,  obices,  and  verbera  is  used  only  in 
verse,  and  not  in  ordinary  prose. 

[§  90.]  Some  words  occur  only  in  particular  combinations 
and  in  a  particular  case:  dicis  with  causa  and  gratiaj  nauci 
in  the  phrase  non  nauci  facere  or  esse;  diu  noctuque,  or  die 
et  noctu,  old  ablatives,  for  which  however  nocte  et  interdiu 
are  more  commonly  used;  derisui,  despicatui,  divisui,  ostentui, 
in  combination  with  dud  or  esse ;  infitias  with  ire ;  suppetias 
with  ferre;  pessum  and  venum  with  ire  and  dare,  whence  venire 
and  vendere,  for  which  Tacitus,  in  the  same  sense,  uses  veno 
panere,  exercere;  foris  and  fora^  (from  for(B-=zfores) ;  gratis  (for 
gratiis),  ingratiis;  sponte  with  a  pronoun,  as  mea,  tua,  sua,  or  a 
genitive ;  in  promptu  and  in  procinetu  commonly  with  esse  and 
stare.  We  must  particularly  notice  some  verbal  substantives, 
which  frequently  occur  in  good  writers,  but  rarely  in  any  other 
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form  than  the  ablat  eing.  in  combination  with  a  genitive  or  still 
more  frequently  with  a  pronoun^  each  as  meo,  ttw,  &a,  e.  g.  can" 
cessu  Bndpermissu;  monitu  and  adnumitu;  mandatu,  rogatuj  cratu; 
arbitratUf  justu  et  injuitu  ;  aeeitu,  coadu  aique  efflagiiaiu  meo. 

[§  9u]  nL  Defectives  in  number  are  words  which  have  either 
no  plural  or  singular. 

1.  Many  words  from  their  signification  can  have  no  plural, 
and  are  termed  Hngularia  tantum.  This  is  the  case :  a)  With 
abstract  nouns  which  have  a  simple  and  universal  meaning, 
e.  g.  justitia,  pietcts,  ptidor,  temperantia^  experientia,  infantia, 
•  pneritia,  adokscentia,  Juveiitus,  senecttu^  fames^  sitis;  b)  "With 
words  which  denote  a  substance  or  mass  without  division  or 
subdivision,  as  aurum,  argentumy  argilla,  sabulum,  coenum, 
limus,  sanffuis,  and  pants,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  do  not  un- 
derstand a  single  loaf,  but  the  substance  of  bread  in  general. 
Some  words  of  this  kind  however,  when  used  in  the  plural,  de- 
note separate  objects,  consisting  of  the  substance  indicated  by 
the  name,  as  aera,  works  in  bronze ;  cerae,  wax- tablets ;  ligna, 
pieces  of  wood ;  c)  Collective  words,  as  indoles,  the  whole  na- 
tural abilities  of  a  person;  plebs  and  vulffus,  victus,  supelkx, 
virus.  Proper  names  should  strictly  have  no  plural,  but  cases 
often  occur,  where  a  plural  is  necessary,  viz.  when  persons  of 
the  same  name  or  diaracter  are  spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general  that  in  cases  like  this  the  person  who  speaks 
or  writes  must  decide  for  himself.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
erists  no  plural  of  the  words  vesper  (yespera),  meridies,  ver, 
jusHtium,  letum,  and  specimen, 

[§  ^-1  -^^  1*  It  iB^  however,  remarkable,  that  the  plural  of  abetract 
noons  Is  much  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  our  own  language,  to  denote 
a  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  or  its  existence  in  different  objects.  Cicero 
( Pro  Leg,  Man,  5.),  for  example,  says :  adoenius  tn^feratormn  nottrontm 
in  urbes  sodorum;  in  Pis,  22.:  caneursOt  Jiebant  undique;  effittianes  hami- 
num ;  De  Off.  ii.  6. :  tnteritHs  exercituum ;  ibid,  ii.  8. :  exitus  erant  heUorum 
out  mites  out  necessarH ;  ibid.  ii.  7. :  reUquorum  similes  exitus  tjfrannanan ;  in 
Verr.  v.  11. :  exitOs  conoivionan  tales  /uerunt.  The  phrases  inemrere  in  odia 
hominum  and  animos  adders  miMbuSy  are  of  quite  common  occurrence,  and 
animus  is  used  in  the  plural  whenever  the  courage  or  anger  of  several  per- 
sons is  spoken  of,  just  as  we  always  read  terga  vertere^  to  take  to  flight, 
when  the  act  is  ascribed  to  many,  and  never  tergum,  Amm,  however,  like 
spiritus^  is  used  in  the  plural  also  to  denote  the  ferocia  ammi  of  one  man. 
Qualities,  when  attributed  to  several  persons,  are  frequentiy  (not  always) 
used  in  the  plural ;  e.  g.  proceritates  arharum,  Cic.  Cat.  17. ;  odistis  hominum 
novorum  industrias^  in  Verr,  iii.  4. ;  ingeniis  exceOeniibus  praediii  homines^  De 
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Fin*  V.  S4.  The  plural  m  this  case  ofteb  denotes  diffevent  species  of  the 
same  quality ;  e.  g.  sapiens  nostras  ambitiones  leviiaUsque  conUmnii^  Ck.  Tmc. 
v.  36. ;  saepe  exceUentiae  quaedam  in  amicitia  sunt,  Lael,  19. ;  somntts  et  quietes 
ceterae,  De  Off.  i.  29.  In  like  manner  we  find  invidiae  muUitudims,  insamae, 
desperathuesj  traewndiae^  fortitudine^  turpittuUnes^  mortes,  exitia^  omnes  et 
metus.et  aegrOudines  ad  dolorem  refenvntur,  &c.  (See  in  particular  Cic.  De 
Off,  ill.  32.)  We  must  further  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  in 
words  denoting  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  as  nives,  pruinae,  grandines, 
imbresj  pluviae ;  i.  e.  falls  of  snow,  showers  of  hail,  &o. ;  and  soles^  sunbeams. 
(See  Quintil.  xi.  3.  27.)  All  we  have  said  hitherto  relates  to  good  prose ;  the 
poets  go  still  further,  and  use  the  plural  without  either  of  the  two  reasons 
mentioned  above ;  e.  g.  amores^  irae,  metus^  and  timores,  flamina,  mumncrtz, 
oh'o,  silenHa,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  emphatic,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  metre,  where  the  singular  does  not  suit  it. 

Note  2.  The  names  of  fruits  of  gardens  and  fields,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequently  used  in  the  singular  in  a  coUectiye  sense,  where  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  plural ;  e.  g.  Pifthagorei  faba  abstinuervnt  (Cic.) ; 
fabaniy  lentem,  rapum  serere ;  ciceris  catinas.  In  like  manner  nux  or.  uoa  does 
not  denote  a  single  nut  or  grape,  but  the  particular  kind  of  fruit,  as  in 
Horace,  Serm,  ii.  2.  121. :  pensUis  uva  secundas  et  nux  omahat  mensas.  In  a 
similar  way  Cicero  uses  the  names  of  species  of  animals :  vUla  abundat  porco, 
haedoy  agnoy  gidlina,  Cat,  17. ;  and  Livy,  y.  53.,  of  building  materials :  tegula 
publice  praebita  est, 

[§  93.]  2.  Other  words  {pluralia  tantum)  occur  only  in  the 
plural^  and  in  the  aingular  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  writers 
who  cannot  be  taken  as  models.     This  is  the  case 

a)  With  the  following  collective  names  of  personal  beings: 
liberiy  geminiy  myoresy  posteri,  primores  and  proceresy  superi  and 
inferiy  coeKtes,  consentes,  penaiesy  lemuresy  excubiaCy  operae.  When 
in  any  of  these  cases  an  individual  is  to  be  indicated,  it  can  foe 
done  only  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  collective,  e.  g.  one  child, 
untis  or  una  liberoriim  or  ex  liberis.  Manes  or  dii  manes  how- 
ever is  used  in  the  plural  also  to  denote  the  departed  soul  of  an 
individual. 

b)  A  great  number  of  other  pluralia  tantum  denote  a  complex 
of  things,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  not  conceived 
separately,  or  at  least  are  not  designated  by  the  same  word  as 
the  whole  complex  itself.  Such  words  are  rendered  in  English 
either  by  plurals  or  collective  words.  The  most  important 
among  them  are : — 

a)  Artus,  exta,  ijitestina  and  viscera^  faria  {orum)^  tormina^ 
iUay  armamentay  impedimenta^  utensiUoy  induviaey  exuviae^  mantdnaey 
parietina£y  reliquiae,  senteSy  vepres,  virgultay  bellaria,  crepundiay 
scrutay  donaria,  lautiay  inferiae,  justa,  serta,  compMeSy  verberay 
gratesy  lamenta,  minaey  preces,  dirae,  ambages,  argutiaey  deUciaey  di- 
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vitiaeyfaeetiae,  nugae^gerraB^  quuqailiae^  insidiae^praesiiguief  tricae. 
To  these  we  may  add  Bome  other  but  similar  ideaa>  which  are 
more  frequently  expreased  by  the  plural  than  the  singular^  as  an^ 
guBtiae^  hlandUiae,  illecebraey  meptiae,  minutiae,  lateirae,  9akbrae, 

[i  94»]  fi)  The  following  words  are  used  in  Latin  in  the  plural, 
because  they  denote  things  composed  of  several  parts,  whereas  we 
frequently  express  the  same  things  in  the  singular: — AUaria 
(aUare  is  lesa  common),  armoy  moenia,  bigae,  irigae,  quadrigae  (in 
the  sorcalled  Silver  Age  the  singular  also  was  used,  the  chariot 
being  the  main  thing  diought  of),  cancelli  and  clathri,  casses  and 
plagae,  exequtae,  fides  (a  lyre,  properly  the  strings  which  were 
also  called  nervi),  fares  and  valvae,  locub\  phalerae^  salinae,  scalae, 
scapae,  cadidUi,  pugiUares,  tabulae,  cerae,  dunes  and  nates.  The 
meaning  of  the  plural  is  more  obscure  in  the  following  words : 
cervices*,  fauces,  clitellae,  cunae,  cunabula  and  incunabula,  inimi- 
citiae(iB  used  by  Cicero  in  the  singular  only  as  expressing  a 
philosophical  idea,  otherwise  it  is  a  plurale  tantum),  induciae, 
nuptiae^  ebices,  pantices,  praeoordia  (orum),  sardes,  tenebrae. 

It  is  curioiisthat  the  plural  of  some  of  the  words  of  this 
class  expresses  also  a  plurality  of  the  same  things  of  which  the 
plurale  tantum  incUcates  but  one,  e.  g.  that  fauces  signifies  not 
only  "  a  throat,"  but  V  several  throats,'*  or  "  mouths."  In  this 
case  the  distributive  numerals  are  used  instead  of  cardinal 
ones.    (See  §119.) 

[§  95.}  The  names  of  certain  days  in  the  Roman  calendar  are 
plurals,  as  calendae,  nonae,  idusy  nundinae  and  ferioje  ;  so  also  the 
names  of  festivals  and  festive  games  (like  hidi  itself),  e.  g. 
Bacchanalia,  Floralia,  Saturnalia,  Olgmpia,  and  nataUciay 
sponsaUa  and  repotia ;  furth^,  many  names  of  towns,  such  as 
Athenae,  Thebacy  Gades,  the  neuters  Arbela,  Bactra,  Leuctra, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  names  of  towns  which  are  pro- 
perly names  of  the  people,  as  Delphi,  Leontiniy  ParisUy  Treviri. 
Such  plural  names  of  nations  are  often  used  for  that  of  the 
country  th^y  inhabit.  Horace,  for  example,  says:  tollor  in 
arduos  Sahinos,  L  e.  into  the  high  country  of  the  Sabines. 
(See  §  680.) 

*  In  ancient  Latin  prose,  i.  c.  especially  in  Cicero,  it  is  a  plurale  tantum ; 
for  cermcem  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  42.  is  only  a  misprint  in  the  modem  editions ; 
but  the  poets,  and,  after  the  Augustan  age,  prose  writers  also,  use  the  word 
in  the  singular.  (Comp.  Qmntil  viii.  3.  36,) 
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[§  96.}  Some  words  which  are  apparentlj  the  same  vary  in 
'  meaning  according  to  their  number,  which  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied bj  a  difference  of  gender.  Lustrum  is  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  lustra^  dens  of  wild  beasts;  fastuiy  us,  plur. 
fastus,  pride ;  and  fasti,  the  calendar ;  forum,  market,  and  fori, 
passages;  tempus,  time,  and  tempera  (sometimes  tempus  also), 
the  temples  of  the  head. 

In  other  words  the  plural  has  a  different  meaning  from  the 
singular,  though  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  without  giving 
up  the  meaning  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  e.  g. 


SlNGULAB. 

Aedes,  a  temple. 

Aqua,  water. 

AuxiUum,  help. 

Bonum,  something  good. 

Career,  a  prison. 

Castrum,  a  fort  [forum. 

Comitium,  a  part  of  the  Boman 

Copia,  abundance. 

Cupedia,  daintiness. 

Epulum,  a  solemn  feast. 

Facultas,  power  to  do  some* 

thing. 
Portuna,  fortune. 
Hortus,  a  garden. 

Littera,  letter  of  the  alphabet 

Ludus,  pastime. 

Naris,  nostiiL 

Natalis  (dies),  birth-day. 

( Ops,  obsol.)  Opis,  help. 

Opera,  labour. 

Pars,  a  port 

Rostrum,  a  beak,  pointed  head 

of  a  ship. 
Sal,  salt 


'     Plubal. 
Aedes,  a  house. 
Aquae,  medicinal  springs. 
AuxiUa,  auxiliary  troops. 
Bona,  property.  [course. 

Car  ceres,  the  barriers  of  A  race- 
Castra,  a  camp. 
Comitia,  assembly  for  election. 
Copiae,  troops. 

Cupedxae,  or  cupedia,  dainties. 
Epulae,  a  feast,  a  meaL 
PacuUates,  property. 

Fortunae,  goods  of  fortune. 

Horti  and  hortuU,  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Litterae,  an  epistle. 

Ludi,  public  games. 

Nares,  turn,  no6e=iui«tM. 

Natales,  birth,  high  or  low. 

Opes,  power,  wealth. 

Operae,  workmen. 

Partes,  (commonly)  a  party. 

Rostra,  the  nused  place  from 
which  the  orators  spoke. 

Saks,  witticisms. 
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CHAP.  xxni. 

ISBEGULAB  DECLENSION. — HSTEBOCLITA.  —  HETEBOOENEA. 

[§  97.]  B.  The  seoand  kind  of  irregularity  in  the  dedension 
of  subetantiyea  consists  in  too  great  an  abundance  of  forms. 
It  happens  either,  that  although  there  is  but  one  nominative, 
the  other  cases  have  two  forms  after  different  declensions,  or 
that  both  the  nominative,  .and  all  the  other  cases,  have  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  If  owing  to  the  different  terminations,  such  a 
word  has  at  the  same  time  different  genders,  it  is  called  a 
heteroghies;  if  it  has  merely  different  forms,  it  is  called  a 
heterocUton.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  there  are  only 
very  few  words  in  which  the  practice  of  good  prose  does  not 
give  preference  to  one  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  following  list 
we  shall  always  put  the  preferable  form  first. 

Forms  of  different  declensions  are  found  with  the  word 
jughum;  for,  besides  the  ablative  sing,  and  plur.  jugero  and 
jugeris,  poets  for  metrical  reasons  use  jugere  and  jugerUmSn 
Some  names  of  trees  in  ut,  viz.  cupresstu,  Jicus,  laurus,  pinus, 
besides  the  forms  of  the  second  declension,  also  take  those 
of  the  fourth  in  us  and  tt,  i.  e.  in  the  genit.  and  ablat.  sin- 
gular, and  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  plural,  e.  g.  laurus  (after  the 
second  and  fourth  declension),  gen.  biuri  and  laurus^  dat.  lauroy 
ace  lauruntf  voc  laurcy  abL  lauro  and  launu  Nom.  plur.  lauri 
and  laurusy  gen.  lauraruniy  dat.  and  abl.  laurisy  accus.  lauros 
and  laurusy  voc  Jauri,  In  other  names  of  trees  the  second  de- 
clension greatly  predominates,  except  quenmsy  which  follows  the 
fourth  entirely.  The  same  is  the  case  with  colusy  a  distaff;  but 
the  cases  in  t,  ortmi,  m,  do  not  exist,  perhaps  only  accidentally, 
for,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  the  word  may  follow 
both  the  second  and  fourth  declensions.  Bespecting  senatus^ 
tumultus,  gen.  us  and  t,  see  §  81.  Vas,  vasts,  a  vessel,  sometimes 
makes  the  genit.  vasi  from  vasum,  which  is  not  altogether  out  of 
use.  The  plural  ilia  has  iUorum  and  iUis  along  with  ilium  and 
iUbus. 

[§  98.]  Words  which  have  different  forms  in  the  nominative 
as  weU  as  other  cases  may  follow  the  same  declension  in  either 
case,  as  balteus  and  balieum,  caBus  and  callum,  cUpeus  and  c/t- 
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peum  (especially  a  consecrated  shield),  carnis  and  carrum^  com-^ 
mentarius  and  commentarium,  cubitus  and  (nilntum,  pileum  and 
pileusy  baculum  and  baculus,  palatum  and  pahUus,  jugulum  and 
juffulusy  catinusj  catillus,  and  catinum,  catUlum;  and  some  names 
of  plants,  as  lupinus  and  lupinumy  papyrus  and  papyrum^  par- 
rum  and  parrus :  or  they  follow  different  dedensions ;  as 

Alimoniay  ae,      —  alimonium,  u 

Amygdahzy  ae.    —  amygdalum,  L 

Vespera,  ae.  —  vesper^  t,  the  evening  star,  is  regular.  In 
the  sense  of  evening,  we  find  the  nom. 
vesper  and  accus*  vesperum^  but  the  ab- 
lative vespere  and  vesperi,  from  vesper,  is; 
in  the  Silver  Age  generally,  we  also  find 
vespera,  ae. 

Cingulumy  i.       —  cinguhiy  ae. 

Essedum,  i.        —  esseda,  ae. 

Incestum,  i.         —  incestuSy  Us. 

DelpkinuSy  i.      —  delphin,  inis. 

Elephantusy  i.     —  elephas,  antis. 

Consortiog  onis   —  consortium^  i. 

Mendumy  i.         —  menda,  ae. 

Penumy  i.  —  penuSy  Us;  sndpenusy  ffris. 

Tergumy  i.         —  tergusy  orisy  only  in  poetry,  and  in  prose 
after  Augustus. 
—  pavuSy  I. 


Pavoy  dnis. 
Scorpioy  onis. 
Palumbesy  is. 
CollttviOy  onis. 
Crater y  Sris. 
Plebsy  is. 
PaupertaSy  atis 
JuventuSy  utis 
SenectuSy  Utis. 


—  scorptusy  I. 


—  palumbuSy  i;  and  palumba. 

—  coUuvieSy  ei. 

—  eratdrOy  ae. 

—  plebeSy  &*• 
pauperieSy  ei. 

—  juventtty  ae;  BndjuventaSy  atis. 

—  senectay  ae. 
Gaus&peyis(BlBO —  gausapum,  i;  ojiA  gaiisapa,  ae. 

gausapesy    is, 

masc). 
PraesepCyisi^Hao —  praesepium,  i. 

praesepesy  w, 

fern.). 
TapiitCy  is.  —  tapStum,  i;  and  tapes,  ^tis. 
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Angiportusy  us,  —  angiportum,  u 
Rictusy  us,  —  rictuniy  i, 

ArcuSy  us,  —  arcusy  i  (in  Cic.  De  Nat,  Dear,  iii,  20,). 

Tonitrusy      us  —  tonitruum, 
(tonitruy 

Famesy  isy  and  requies,  etiSy  take  the  forms  of  the  fifth  declension : 
fames  makes  the  ablat.  fajne,  and  reqvies  has  requiem  and  requie 
besides  requietem  and  reqviete.  It  is  of  comparatively  frequent 
occurrence  that  substantives  have  different  forms  both  of  the 
first  and  fifth  declensions,  as  barbarioy  barharies;  luxuria,  es; 
duritia,  es;  materiay  es;  molUtiay  es;  segnitiay  es  (the  forma 
after  the  fifth  declension  commonly  occur  only  in  the  nouL,  ace., 
and  ablat.),  and  that  verbal  substantives  of  the  fourth  declension 
have  a  second  form  in  umy  i,  like  the  participle  of  the  perfect,  as 
condtus  and  conatumy  eventus  and  eoentumy  praetextu»  and  prae* 
textuniy  suggestus  and  suggestum, 

[§  99.]  To  this  dasB  belong  those  substantives  which,  in  the 
plural,  assume  a  different  gender  and  a  different  form,  in  0<Hne 
instances,  along  with  the  regular  one : — 

1.  Masculines,  which  in  the  plural  become  neuters :  Jocus, 
plur.  joci  and  joca  (of  pretty  equal  authority,  though  joca  is 
better  established  by  the  practice  of  Cicero) ;  locus,  plur.  loci 
(generally  passages  in  books  or  subjects  for  investigation  and 
discussion = topics)  and  loca  (in  the  common  sense  of  "  places," 
whence  the  difference  is  briefly  expressed  thus :  loci  Ubrorum^ 
loca  terrarum,).  The  poets  use  sibila  for  sibiU;  and  of  intubus 
and  tartoTUS  they  make  the  plural  intuba  and  tartara. 

2.  Feminines  which  in  the  plural  become  neuters :  carbasus, 
a  species  of  flax,  plur.  carbasi  and  carbasa^  sails  made  of  it ; 
astreay  plur.  astreae  and  astreoy  orum;  margarita,  plur.  marga" 
riiae,  and  in  Tacitus  also  margarita,  orum, 

3.  The  following  neuters  become  —  a)  Masculines:  coelum, 
coeli;  siser,  siseres;  porrum  (which  is  much  more  frequent  in  the 
yTigiilar  than  porrus)y  porri;  b)  Feminines :  deliciumy  deUciae; 
epulum,  epulae;  balneumy  baineae  (in  the  sense  of  a  public 
bath  balnea  is  more  frequent) ;  c)  Both  masculines  and  neuters : 
rostrum,  rastri  and  rastra;  frenumy  fretd^  KoAfrena. 

*  The  nominative  frem^  for  which  Schneidw  {Formeniekre^  p.  476.)  has 
no  authority,  occurs  in  Cartins,  iii.  S4.  vii.  40. ;  Yaler.  Maxim.  ii<  9.  6, ; 
Seneca,  de  Ira,  i.  7. ;  Bil.  Ital.  L  240. 
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CHAP.   XXIV. 
NOUNS  ADJECTIYE. — TBBMINATIONS.  — DECLENSION. 

[§  100.]  1.  The  uoun  adjective  denotes  a  quality  of  a  person 
or  a  things  expressed  either  hy  a  substantive  or  a  pronoim.  The 
participle  is  an  adjective  formed  from  a  verb,  and,  as  far  as 
its  form  is  concerned,  is  an  adjective.  An  adjective  has  three 
genders,  and  can  thus  be  joined  with  substantives  of  different 
genders.  But  there  are  only  two  classes  of  adjectives  in  which 
the  three  genders  are  indicated  by  three  different  terminations; 
namely,  tiie  adjectives  and  participles  in  ««,  a,  tcm,  such  as  bonus, 
bona,  bonum;  amattiSi  amata,  amatum;  and  those  in  er,  a,  vm, 
such  as  libeTi  libera^  Uberum;  and  the  isolated  satur,  satura, 
saturum. 

To  these  adjectives  of  three  terminations  the  following  thir- 
teen in  er,  is,  e  must  be  added :  acer,  acris,  acre;  ahu:er,  alacris, 
alacre;  campester,  campestris,  campestre;  celeber,  Celebris,  celebre; 
celer,  celeris,  eelere;  equester,  equestris,  equestre;  paluster,  palus" 
tris,  palustre;  pedester,  pedestris,  pedestre;  puter,  putris^  putre; 
saluber,  salubris,  saHtbre;  Silvester,  silvestris,  silvestre;  terrester, 
terrestris,  terrestre;  volucer,  volucris,  volucre.  Originally  they 
had  only  two  terminations,  is  for  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  e  for  the  neuter.  The  termination  er  for  the  masculine  ex- 
clusively was  afterwards  added  to  them ;  but  as  the  termination 
is  is  not  very  often  used  in  good  prose  for  the  masculine,  it  will 
be  best  to  treat  them  as  a  dass  of  adjectives  which  have  three 
terminations  for  tiie  three  genders. 

Note  1.  Emesti  on  Tacit.  Aimed,  ii.  in  fin.  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that 
the  masculine  in  if  is  not  suited  for  prose.  He  himself  quotes  two  passages 
fh)m  Tacitus  for  Celebris^  and  one  in  the  Auct  ad  Herenn,  iL  4. :  Iochs  cde- 
hri$.  Several  others  may  be  added  from  Curtius.  In  Cicero,  De  Dimn.  i.  57. 
we  find  aimus  udvbris ;  and  in  like  manner  heus^  ventus^  effectus  sabdnit  in 
Celsus,  i.  3.,  iL  1.,  iiL  6. ;  in  Livj,  scxvii.  1. :  tunuUtus  equestris;  xxix.  85. : 
exerdtUM  terrestris ;  and  xzTii.  26. :  timuUiu  silvestris ;  also  coUis  and  locus 
sHoesiris  in  Cesar,  SelL  Oall,  iL  IS.,  vi.  34.;  vomitus  acris  in  Celsus, 
viii.  4. 

Note  2.  The  names  of  the  months,  September^  October^  November^  De* 
cembery  also  belong  to  this  dass  of  adjectiTes.  As  adjectiyes,  however,  thej 
are  defective,  since  the  neuter  never  occurs,  and  the  masculine  and  feminine 
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scarcely  in  any  other  connection  than  with  mensis  (masc.),  Calendaey  Nonae^ 
and  Idus.    Horace  uses  Uhertate  Decembri. 

[§  101.]      2.     Other    adjectives  have  in   reality  two  fonns^ 

the  one  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  in  common  {generis 

communis)^  and  the  other  for  the  neuter.      This  class  consists 

of  those  in  isy  neut.  e,  as  levis  (masc.  and  fem.),  leve^  and  the 

comparatives  in  or  (masc.  and  fem.),  us  (neut.),  as  leviovy  levins.  • 

Note,    Some  adjectives  have  a  double  form ;  one  in  u$,  a,  um,  the  other  in 
w,  e.  , 

Hilarns^  a,  urn,  —  hilarisy  e. 

ImbeciUus,  a,  tan.  —  imbeciUiSj  e  (rare). 

ImberbuSy  a^  ton  (rare).  —  wtberbis,  e, 

Inermus,  a,  xtm  (rare).  —  inermisy  e, 

SemermttSy  a,  urn.  —  sememasy  e.  ' 

SenUsommiSy  a,  tim.  —  but  vnsomnUy  e. 

JExanimuSy  a,  urn.  -—  exardmUy  e. 

Semianimusy  Oy  tan.  —  semiammis^  e, 

UnanimuSy  a,  tern.  —  unaninUay  e  (rare). 

BijugtUy  Oy  urn.  —  bijugiSy  e  (rare). 

QuadrijttgiUy  a,  urn.  —  quadrijugiSy  e, 

MultijuguSy  a,  tun.  —  muJiijugiSy  e. 

The  forms  acdivtUy  declivusy  prodivtUy  and  a  few  others  not  mentioned 
here,  are  but  rarely  used  for  aeclivUy  declimsy  void  proclivis, 

[§  102.]  3.  All  other  adjectives  have  only  one  termination 
for  all  three  genders ;  as  felixy  prudensy  ancepsy  sollersy  pauper ^  ' 
divesy  vetuSy  Arpinas,  So  also  the  present  participles  in  nsy 
as  laudans,  monens,  legens^  audiens.  But  all  the  adjectives  of 
this  class  have  the  termination  ia  in  the  nom.^  accus.^  and  voca- 
tive plural  of  the  neuter  gender.  (Very  few,  and  properly 
speaking  only  vetus^  veieris,  have  the  termination  a,  respecting 
which  see  above,  §  65.)  E.  g.  feliciay  prudentia^  ancipitia,  sol" 
lertttty  laudantia.  Opulens  and  violens  are  only  different  forms  of 
opulentusy  violentus. 

Note  1.  Divei  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination,  and  the  neuter  therefore 
is  divesy  as  dives  opusy  dives  munus.  There  is  another  form  of  the  word  with 
two  terminations,  disy  neut.  ditey  but  it  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  nominative 
nngular :  dU  being  found  only  in  Terence,  Adelph.  v.  1.  8.,  and  dite  in  Yaler. 
Flaca  ii.  296. :  but  in  the  other  cases  and  in  the  plural  it  is  frequently  used, 
as  ditem  Asianiy  dUi  gaza,  ditia  sHpendia  facerey  ditibiu  pronUssis ;  the  nomi- 
native plural  divitia  does  not  seem  to  occur  at  all.  In  the  comparative  and 
superlative  both  forms  divitioTy  divitissimtUy  and  diYior,  ditissimusy  are  equally 
in  use ;  the  longer  forms  in  the  prose  of  Cicero,  and  the  shorter  ones  in 
poetry  and  later  prose  writers.  Pubesy  genit.  puberis,  is  an  adjective  of  one 
termination;  but  the  compound  impubesy  erisy  appears  also  in  the  form 
impubiSy  «,  genit.  impubiSy  e.  g.  impube  corpus, 
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Note  2.  Subfltantiyes  in  tor  derived  from  transitiye  verbs  may  like- 
wise be  classed  among  adjectives,  as  praeceptor^  victor;  for  as  ihey  may 
easily  form  a  feminine  in  trix  (see  §  41.),  they  have  almost  the  character 
of  adjectives ;  and  even  in  prose  we  read,  e.  %^  victor  exerciiiUj  victrices 
litterde,  in  tarn  cormptrice  provincia.  Thus  Livy  says  of  L.  Bmtus, 
Ule  liberator  popuU  Eomani  ammiu  ;  that  is,  aUqucmdo  Uberatunu  popidum 
Rom. ;  and  Tacitus,  eductus  in  domo  regnatrice.  (See  Bentley  on  Horace, 
Carm.  iv.  9.  39.)  The  use  of  these  substantives  as  adjectives  is  limited  in 
^rose;  but  the  poets  extend  it  much  further,  and  use  even  the  Greek 
patronjrmics  in  ae  and  is  in  the  saiiie  manner.  Ovid,  e.  g.,  says,  PeUas  haeta^ 
laurus  Pamdaisj  Ausanis  ora,  SithSnis  undo;  and  Yirgil,  ursa  Libystie,  &c« 
A  singular  feature  of  these  words  is,  that,  together  with  the  feminine  termi- 
nation of  the  plural  trices,  they  have  also  a  neuter  termination,  tricia ;  e.  g. 
victricia  beUa,  ultricia  tela ;  hence  in  the  plural  they  become  adjectives  of 
three  terminations,  as  victores,  victrices,  victricia.  Tlie  substantive  hoepeey 
too,  has  in  poetry  a  neuter  plural,  hospita,  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective. 

[§  103.]  4.  With  regard  to  the  declension  of  adjectives,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  feminines  in  a  follow  the  first  de- 
clension ;  the  masculines  in  us  and  er^  which  make  the  feminine 
in  a,  and  the  neuters  in  »m,  follow  the  second.  All  other  ter- 
minations belong  to  the  third  declension.  As  therefore  adjec- 
tives follow  the  same  declensions  as  substantives,  the  former  also 
have  been  treated  of  above,  and  their  irregularities  have  been 
pointed  out.     (See  §§51.  and  66.,  &c) 

Note.    The  following  table  shows  the  declension  of  adjectives  of  one 
terminatioo :  — 

SniGULAB.  Plusai.. 

Nom.  —  Kom.  es,  neut.  ia. 

€ren.    iff  Gren.    ttim,  sometimes  um, 

Dat.    t  Dflft.    ibtu. 

Aoc.    em,  neut.  like  nom.  Ace.    like  nom. 

Voc.    like  nom.  Yoc.    like  nom. 

AbL    t,  sometimes  e.  Abl.    tfrt». 

5.  Indeclinable  adjectives  are:  nequam;  fntgi  (properly  a 
dative  of  the  obsolete  frtLx,  but  is  used  quite  as  an  ac(jective ; 
its  derivative  frugalis  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer); 
praesto  (occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  verb  esse) ;  and  sends^ 
which  is  always  added  to  other  numerals  i;i  the  sense  of  '^  and  a 
half,"  the  conjunction  being  omitted,  e.  g.  recipe  uncias  quijique 
semis,  take  five  ounces  and  a  half.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  substantive  semis,  gen.  semissis,  Potis  or  pote  is  obso- 
lete, and  occurs  only  in  poetry  in  connection  Yfiik'esse  (whence 
arose  the  contracted  form  posse).  Damnas,  guilty,  is  used  only 
as  a  legal  term,  in  connection  with  esto  and  sunto. 
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Adjectiyes  defective  in  number  are  pauci  and  plerique^  which, 
in  ordinary  language,  have  no  singular.  The  diminutive  of 
paucuSf  however,  occurs  as  a  neuter  pauxiUum  or  pauxiUuluniy 
though  rarely  in  other  genders.  The  singular  plerusque  is  ob- 
solete, slnd  is  foimd  only  in  Sallust,  who  was  fond  of  old  forms 
of  expression,  e.  g.  pleraque  juventus^  nobilitas  ;  plerumque 
exercitum  ;  but  the  neuter  plerumque  (the  greatest  part)  likewise 
occurs,  though  only  in  an  isolated  passage  of  Livy.  It  is 
usually  an  adverb,  signifying  "  mostly,''  or,  "  for  the  most  part." 
(See  §  266.) 

Of  adjectives  defective  in  case  there  are  several  of  which 
the  nominative  is  not  in  use,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  been  used ;  e.  g.  son$y  eeminex  (or  semin&ns),  and  a  few 
similar  compounds.  We  further  do  not  find  ceterus  and  ludi- 
erus  (or  ceter,  ludicerf),  but  the  other  genders  occur  in  the 
nominative.  The  genitive  primoris  has  neither  a  nomina- 
tive (primor  or  primoris),  nor  the  neuter  forms.  Cicero  uses 
the  word  only  in  the  phrase  primoribus  labris  (equivalent  to 
prhnis),  others  frequently  use  the  plural  in  the  sense  of  prin" 
cipeSf  or  the  grandees  of  a  nation.  Parum,  too  little,  is  the 
neuter  of  the  obsolete  parus  connected  with  parvusy  and  is 
used  as  a  substantive  only  in  the  nom.  and  accusative.  Ne^ 
cesse  exists  only  as  a  neuter  in  connection  with  est,  erat,  &c., 
and  with  habeo,  hahes,  &C. ;  necessum^  which  is  likewise  used 
only  with  esty  erat,  &a,  very  rarely  occurs  except  in  old  Latin, 
the  adjective  necessarius,  a,  urn,  being  used  in  its  stead.  Fb- 
lupe  is  likewise  obsolete,  and  is  used  only  with  est,  erat,  &a 
Of  mactusy  a,  wm,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  contraction  of  maffis 
auctus,  we  have  only  macte  and  macti  with  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  esse.  (Comp.  §  453.)  The  genitive  of  plerique  is 
wanting;  but  jE>/unmt,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  supplies  the 
deficiency. 
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CHAP.   XXV. 
GOMPABISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

[§  104.]  1.  Adjectives  (also  the  present  and  past  participles 
when  used  as  adjectives,)  may,  by  means  of  a  diange  in  their 
termination,  be  made  to  indicate  that  the  quality  they  denote 
belongs  to  a  subject  in  a  higher  or  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  degrees  of  comparison  {gradits  comparationis),  as  this 
change  is  called,  are,  the  campanUive,  when  a  comparison  is 
made  between  two  (persons,  things,  or  conditions),  and  the 
superlative^  when  a  comparison  taJces  place  among  three  or 
more.  The  fundamental  form  of  the  adjective  in  this  respect 
is  called  the  positive. 

Note.  An  object  maj  be  compared  either  with  another,  or  with  itself  at  dif- 
ferent times,  or  one  of  its  qualities  may  be  compared  with  another ;  e.  g.  Cfajtu 
doctior  est  quam  Marcus,  or  Ck^  doctiar  nunc  est  quam  fmtj  or  On^  doctior  est 
quam  justior,  (Bespecting  this  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language,  see  §  690.) 
The  comparative,  however,  is  also  used,  in  an  elliptic  mode  of  speaking, 
instead  of  our  "•  too*'  (ntmu) ;  e.  g.  «t  tiln  quaedam  videlntniur  ohscwriora ;  that 
is,  too  obscure,  or  more  obscure,  than  it  should  be  (quam  par  erat\  or,  as  we 
may  say, ''  rather  obscure,**  in  which  sense  paxdo  is  sometimes  added,  as  in 
pavHo  Uherius  locutus  est,  he  spoke  rather  freely.  In  like  manner  the  superla- 
tive, when  used  without  ihe  objects  of  comparison  being  mentioned,  indicates 
only  that  the  quality  exists  in  a  high  degree,  which  we  express  by  the  adverb 
very,  e.  g.  Jumo  doctissimus,  does  not  always  mean  "  the  most  learned,**  but 
very  often  ^  a  very  learned  num  ;**  and  intemperantissime  vixit,  he  lived  very 
intemperately. 

2.  The  comparative  has  the  termination  lor  for  the  masculine 
and  feminine,  and  tus  for  the  neuter;  and  these  terminations  are 
added  to  the  stem  of  the  word  such  as  it  appears  in  the  oblique 
cases.  The  rule  may  be  practically  expressed  thus :  to  form  the 
comparative  add  or  or  tM  to  that  case  of  the  positive  which 
ends  in  t,  that  is,  in  words  of  the  second  declension  to  the 
genitive,  and  in  those  of  the  third  to  the  dative,  e.  g.  doctus 
(docti)^  doctior ;  liber  {liheri\  liberior ;  pulcher  {pulchri)^  puU 
chrior ;  levis,  levior ;  acer  (acrt)^  acrior ;  prudenSy  prudentior; 
indulgenSy  indulgentior ;  atidaxy  audacior;  dives,  divitior ;  velox, 
vehcior.     {Sinister  alone  makes  the  comparative  sinisteriar,  which 
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has  the  same  meaning  as  the  positive,  although  its  genitive  is 
sinistri  and  not  sinistert). 

Note.  Some  comparatives  also  iiave  a  diminutiye  form,  as  grandnucubu, 
me^uaculusy  longituculus,  meliusculus,  minusculua,  tardiiuetdus^  phucuhan.  Their 
signification  yaries  between  a  diminution  of  the  comparative  and  of  the 
positive ;  e.  g.  mimuculus  may  mean  rather  small  or  rather  smaller. 

3.  The  superlative  ends  in  issimus,  a,  um^  and  is  formed  as  the 
comparatiYe  by  adding  this  termination  to  the  stem  of  the  posi- 
tive, such  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  genitive  and  the  other  oblique 
cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  terminations,  e.  g.  doct-issimus,  pru- 
dent'issimuLSy  aiulac^isstmusy  concard'issimus.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  (§  2.)  that  this  termination  of  the  superlative  was 
originally  written  and  pronounced  umtts,  and  it  is  even  now 
retained  in  the  editions  of  some  ancient  authors,  as  the  comic 
poets  and  Sallust. 

[§  105.]  4.  The  following  cases  myst  be  noticed  as  ex- 
ceptions : 

a)  All  adjectives  in  er  (those  in  er,  a,  uniy  as  liber  and 
pulcheTf  -as  well  as  those  in  er,  is,  e,  as  acer,  celeber,  and 
those  of  one  termination,  as  pauper,  gen.  pauperis)  make  the 
superlative  in  errimus,  by  adding  rimus  to  the  nominative  of 
the  masculine  gender,  as  pulcher-rimus,  acer-rimus,  celeber- 
rimus,  pauper-rimus.  Vetus  and  nuperus,  too,  have  veterrimus, 
nuperrimus.  Maturus  has  both  forms,  maturissimus  and  ma- 
turrimus,  though  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  adverb. 

h)  Some  adjectives  in  His,  y\z.  fadlis,  difficiUs,  sirnilis, 
dissimilis,  gracilis  and  humilis,  make  the  superlative  in  ilUmus, 
by  adding  Umus  to  the  positive  after  the  removal  of  the  ter- 
mination is,  as  facil'hmus,  humil'limus.  Imhecillus  or  imhecillis 
has  two  forms,  irnheciUissimus  and  imbecillimus ;  affilis,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  superlative. 

c)  Adjectives  compounded  with  dtcus,  ficus  and  vSlus  (from 
the  verbs  dicere,  facere,  velle)  make  the  comparative  in  entior 
and  the  superlative  in  entissimus,  frpm  the  unusual  and  obsolete 
forms  dicens,  volens,  faciens,  e.  g.  maledicentior,  benevolentior, 
munificentior,  munificentissimus,  magnificentissimus. 

Note.  Terence  (Phorm.  v.  6. 3 1 .)  makes  mirificissimusy  from  mirificus,  but  this 
and  similar  forms  are  considered  by  the  ancient  grammarians  as  anomalies, 
and  nUrificerUissimus  is  the  usual  form.  Several  adjectives  in  dicus,  and  most  of 
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thoee  mfaiu^  have  no  oomparatiye  and  guperlatiTe,  at  least  thej  are  not  found 
in  our  writers.  Adjectives  compounded  with  loquus  (from  h^td),  such  as 
grandiloquus,  vajiUoqrtus^  are  said  to  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  from 
loqu^^  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurs ;  in  Fhiutus,  howerer,  we  find 
rnend£U!iloqmiu^  and  cotifidentUoquitu, 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

COMPARISON  BY  ADVERBS  AND   INCREASED  COMPARISON. 

[§  106.]  1.  Instead  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  comparatiye 
and  superlative^  we  sometimes  find  a  drcumlocution,  moffis 
and  maximey  or  adverbs  of  a  similar  meaning  (as  summe)^  being 
added  to  the  positive.  This  rarely  occurs  in  the  case  of  adjec- 
tives which  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  in  the  regular 
wBj,  and  for  the  most  part  only  in  poetry  (Horace^  e.  g.,  uses 
moffis  beatus  and  moffis  aptus) ;  but  where  the  regular  or  gram- 
matical comparison  cannot  be  used,  its  place  is  supplied  by 
circumlocution.    (See  below,  §  114.) 

[§  107.]  2.  A  degree  is  also  expressed  by  the  adverbs  (zd- 
modum,  bene,  apprlme,  imprimis,  sane,  oppido,  valde,  and  muUumy 
and  by  the  particle  per,  which  is  united  with  the  adjective  (or 
adverb)  into  one  word,  as  in  perdifficilis  (though  per  is  some- 
times separated  by  some  intervening  word,  e.  g.  per  mihi  diffi" 
cilis^locus),  and,  like  sane,  it  is  made  still  more  emphatic  by  the 
addition  of  quam,  e.  g.  locus  perquam  difficilis,  an  extremely 
difficult  passage.  Generally  speaking,  all  simple  adjectiyes,  pro- 
vided their  meaning  admits  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  may  become 
strengthened  by  being  compounded  with  per.  Some  few  (espe- 
cially in  late  writers)  are  increased  in  the  same  way  by  being 
compounded  with  prae,  e.  g.  praedives,  praepingtds,  praehngus. 
Adjectives  to  which  per  or  prae  is  prefixed,  admit  of  no 
further  comparison;  praeclarus  alone  is  treated  like  a  simple 
adjective. 

Note.  Oppido^  for  the  etTmology  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  dictionary, 
18  of  rare  occurrence,  and  belongs  to  the  more  ancient  language,  though 
it  is  now  and  then  used  by  Cicero,  e.  g.  oppido  ridicuhts,  and  increased  by 
quam:  oppido  quampauci,  MuUwn  also  is  but  rarely  used  in  this  way.  Valde 
is  indeed  frequent  in  Cicero ;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  and  ethical  shade  of  mean- 
ing, and  is  rarely  used  in  the  prose  of  later  times. 
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[§  108.]  3.  When  the  adverb  eHam  (still)  is  added  to  the 
comparative^  and  longe  or  multo  (far)  to  the  superlative,  the  sense 
of  the  degrees  is  enhanced.  Vel,  even,  and  qtiam,  as  much  as 
possible,  likewise  serve  to  denote  an  increase  of  the  meaning 
expressed  by  the  superlative.  Both  words  have  acquired  this 
signification  by  ellipsis:  vel  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  positive, 
e.  g.  Cicero  vel  optimus  oratorufn  Ramanorum;  i.  e.  Cicero,  a 
good  or  rather  the  very  best  of  Soman  orators  (so  also  vel  with 
a  comparative  in  the  only  passage  of  Cicero  where  it  is  known 
to  occur,  De  Orat.  L  17. :  ingenium  vel  mqfus,);  quaniy  by  the 
ellipsis  of  posse,  which  however  is  frequently  added  to  it ;  e.  g. 
gtiam  maximum  potest  militum  numerum  colligit;  quam  maximas 
possum  tibi  graiias  ago.  As  these  words  increase  the  sense,  sy 
paulum  or  paulo,  paululum  or  paululoy  on  the  other  hand, 
diminish  it,  as  paulo  doctior,  only  a  Uttle  more  learned.  Ali~ 
quanto  increases  the  sense,  and  has  an  affirmative  power; 
it  may  be  expressed  by  **  considerably "  or  "  much.'*  (See 
Chap.  LXXIV.  15.) 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE  COMPARISON. 

[§  109.]  1.  Some  adjectives  make  their  d^rees  of  comparison 
from  obsolete  forms,  or  take  them  from  other  words  of  a  similar 
signification. 

Bonus,  melioTy 

Mains,  pejor, 

Magnus,  major, 

Multus,  plus    (pL  plures, 

plura). 


Parvus,  minor, 

Nequam  1  See§  103.  /  nequior, 
Frugi     J  indeclin.   \  frugalior, 
Egenus,  egeniior, 

Provtdus,  ^  providentior, 

o  4 


optimus, 

pessimus, 

maximus, 

plurimus  (equivalent  in 

the  plural  to  plerique), 
minimus. 
nequissimUs. 
frugaUssimus. 
egentissimus  (egens). 
providentissimus       (pro^/ 

videns). 
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Note,  MuUus  and  plurimus  as  numerals  are  used  only  in  the  pluraL  In 
the  singular  muUus  is  equivalent  to  ^*  manifold,**  or  '^  great,"  as  mulhu  labor^ 
multa  cura^  and  sometimes  plvrimus  has  the  same  sense,  e.  g.pturimam  saliUem 
dico.  Poets,  however,  use  the  singular  muUas  and  plurimus  also  in  the  sense 
of  the  plural,  e.  g.  multa  and />ZunVna  aoM,  i.  e.  muUaey  pUarimae  ajffis^  a  great 
many  birds;  multa  canis,  many  dogs.  Of  the  comparative  the. neuter  only 
occurs  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  singular  (^plus)^  and  is  used  as  a  substantive ; 
in  the  genitive />Zum,  and  ahlsX.  jdure,  with  the  ellipsis  o£  pretii  or  pretio,  it 
is  used  with  verbs  of  value,  in  the  sense  of  ^  for  more,"  or  ^^  at  a  higher 
price."  The  plural  is  complete,  gen.  plurium  (better  than  phirwai) ;  but 
the  neuter  is  commonly  plwa^  and  rarely  pluria,  (See  §§  65,  66.)  The 
superlative  plerique  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  plerusque  (see  §  134.),  and 
has  no  genitive.  In  ordinary  language  plerique  only  means  '*  most  people," 
or  "the  majority;"  hut  plurimi  both  **moBt  people"  and  "  a  great  many." 
All  writers,  however,  do  not  observe^  this  difference.  •  Nepos  often  uses 
plerique  in  the  sense  of  "  a  great  many,"  and  Tacitus  quite  reverses  the  sig- 
nifications; comp.  Hist.  L  86.  and  iii.  81.,  where  plerique  is  followed  by 
plures,  and  iv.  84.,  where  we  read :  Deum  ipsum  multi  Aesadapium,  quidam 
Osirim,  plerique  Joveni,  plurimi  Ditem  'patrem  conjecUait  The  sense  of 
plerique  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  amnes^  as  plerique  amnes, 
by  far  the  greater  nimiber. 

[§  110.]  2.  The  following  adjectives  have  a  double  irregular 
superlative :  — 

JExter  or  exterusy  a,  um,        exterior^       extremus  and  extmvus. 
(^Infer  or  inferus)^  a,  wm,         inferior,       inftmus  and  tmus. 
{Super  or  superus),  a,  urn,      superior ,      supremus  and  summus. 
{Poster  or  posterns),  a,  urn,    posterior,     postremus  and  postUmus, 

Note,  The  forms  enclosed  in  brackets  are  either  not  found  at  all,  as  poster^ 
posterus^  or  oc0ur  only  in  obsolete  Latin,  which,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  oblique  cases  and  of  the  other  genders.  Exter  signifies 
"  being  without,"  and  the  plurd  exterit  foreigners ;  inferus^  "  being  below," 
superus,  "  being  above,"  e.  g.  mare  superum  and  tn/mtm,  the  two  seas  which 
surround  Italy.  Posterus  (that  it  once  existed  is  clear  ftom  praepasterus) 
signifies  that  which  succeeds  or  follows,  but  the  plur.  posteri,  descendants. 
The  superlative  exiimus  is  much  less  common  than  extremus,  and  po^umus 
occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  a  last  or  posthumous  child. 

[§  111.]  3.  There  are  some  forms  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  which  have  no  adjective  for  their  positive,  but  an 
adverb  which  is  derived  from  an  adjective,  and  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  a  preposition. 

(citra),  dterior,  citimus, 

{ultra),  ulterior,  uUimus. 

{intra),  interior,  intimus, 

{prope,  whence  j?ra- 

pinquus),  propior,  proximus. 
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The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  an  adjective 
nor  an  adverb  for  their  positive :  — 

deteriar,  deterrimus, 

ocioVy  ocissimus, 

potior,  potissimus. 

prior,  primus. 

Note.  Deteriar  and  deterrinuu  may  be  compared,  but  not  confounded, 
with-pejor  andpessimus,  Pejor  generally  means  "  worse  than  something  which 
is  bad,"  and  is  therefore  used  as  comparatiye  of  maku^  whereas  deteriar  means 
something  which  is  inferior,  or  worse  than  something  which  is  good,  so  that 
it  is  a  descending,  just  as  tneliar  is  an  ascending  comparative  of  bamu.  Potior 
and  potissimus  are  derived  from  the  obsolete  positive />o<u  (see  §  103),  and 
prior  may  be  traced  to  the  adverb  prae. 

[§  112.]  4.  The  following  adjectiveB  have  a  superlative,  but 
no  comparative :  —   • 

Falsus,  falsissimus;  diverms,  diversissimus ;  tncRtus,  incU- 
tissimus;  novus,  novissimus ;  sacer,  sacerrimus;  vetus  (the  com- 
parative is  supplied  by  vetustior),  veterrimus  (yetuHissimus),  and 
some  participles  which  are  used  as  adjectives,  as  meritusy  meri- 
tissimus. 

[§  113.]  5.  Most  adjectives  in  Uis  andM/t9  derived  from  yerbs, 
together  with  those  in  His  derived  from  substantives  (see  §  250.), 
have  no  superlative.  To  these  we  must  add  the  following: 
agrestis,  alacer,  ater,  caecus,  decHviSy  proclivis,  deses  (comparative 
desidior),  jejunuLS,  longinquus,  propinquus,  protervus,  salutaris, 
satur,  surdusy  teresy  and  vulgaris.  In  like  manner  there  is  no 
superlative  of  adolescensy  juvenis  (comparative  junior  contracted 
from  juvenior)y  and  senex  (comparative  senior)y  which  words  are 
regarded  as  adjectives. 

Note.  The  verbal  adjectives  amabUis^  fertilisj  nohiUs^  ignabHis,  mobilis^ 
and  uJtilis^  however,  have  their  degrees  of  comparison  complete. 

6.  The  two  adjectives,  anterior  and  sequior,  exist  only  as 
comparatives.  The  neuter  of  the  latter,  sequiusy  and  the  adverb 
secius  (otherwise),  differ  only  in  their  orthography. 

[§  114.]  7.  Many  adjectives  have  no  degrees  of  comparison 
at  all,  because  their  signification  precludes  comparison;  such  are 
those  which  denote  a  subdtance,  origin,  possession,  or  a  definite 
time ;  e.  g.  aureusy  adamantinusy  Graecusy  peregrinusy  equinusy 
socialisy  patemuSy  aestivusy  hibemusy  mvus. 
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Neie.  Dexter  and  sinieter  seem  likewise  to  belong  to  this  class;  the 
comparatiYes  dexterior,  sinuterior,  and  the  irregular  superlative  dextimus^ 
do  indeed  occur  (simsHmus  is  mentioned,  but  its  ose  cannot  be  proved),  but 
without  differing  in  meaning  from  the  positive.  Dexter  also  signifies  skilfol, 
and  in  this  sense  dexterior  is  used  as  a  real  comparative. 

Others  do  not  (ana  the  comparatiye  and  superktive  in  the 
usual  granunatical  manner  by  the  terminations  tor  and  issimus, 
but  by  the  adverbs  moffis  and  maxime,  which  are  put  before 
the  adjective^  and  by  the  particles  mentioned  above.  Such  ad- 
jectives are :  — 

a)  Those  in  which  the  termination  us  is  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
as  idomus,  dubiusy  necessarius,  noxius,  arduus,  ingenuus:  com- 
parative magis  necesaaritiSy  superlative  mcLxime  necessarius^  && 
In  qu  however,  the  u  is  not  regarded  as  a  vowel  (see  above, 
§  5.)*;  hence  antiquusy  e.  g.,  has  its  regular  comparative,  anh- 
guior,  and  superlative  antiguissimus. 

Note,  As  this  rule  depends  entirely  upon  euphony,  respecting  which 
opinions  differ,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  exceptions.  Adjectives 
in  uus  in  particular  frequently  make  the  superlative  in  the  regular  gram- 
matical way.  Cicero  and  Suetonius  use  assidttUsimut,  Sallust,  strenuUsimue, 
and  Ovid,  exigtMsimus  and  vacuissifmu,  while  the  comparative  of  these  words 
occurs  only  in  much  inferior  authorities.  Adjectives  in  itu  are  found  much 
more  seldom  with  the  grammatical  degrees  of  comparison  than  those  in  tac«, 
and  whenever  they  do  occur,  they  reject  one  i,  as  noxior^  in  Seneca,  de  Clem, 
IS. ;  industrior  in  the  Pseudo-Cicero,  De  Domo^  11. ;  egregitu  in  Juvenal,  zi. 
12.  The  only  superlatives  that  occur  are  egregiissimus,  in  €rellius,  andjriU* 
simui  very  frequently  in  the  silver  age  of  the  language,  in  CurUus,  Seneca, 
and  Tacitus,  though  Cicero  had  censured  the  triumvir  Antony  for  having 
used  this  wholly  un-Latin  form.  {Philip,  xiii.  9.)  The  forms  (piens)  pientee 
and  pietUieeimiu  are  found  in  inscriptions  only.  Among  the  adjecdves  in  eut 
there  are  no  exceptions,  and  it  is  only  the  later  jurists  that  use  the  oompa- 
ratiive  idonear  for  the  inharmonious  idoneiar. 

b)  Many  adjectives  compounded  with  substantives  and  verbs, 
e.  g.  degener,  inops^  magnanimus,  cansonus,  foedifrdgus,  pestifer; 
and  those  which  have  the  derivative  terminations  tcus,  idus, 
iUuSy  dUSf  His,  bundus,  e.  g.  modicus,  credulusy  trepidus,  rabidusy 
rubidus,  garrulus,  sedulus,  exitialisy  mortalisy  principaUsy  afuKsy 
hostUisy  scurrilisy  furihundus, 

Nate,  This  remark  cannot  form  a  rule,  for  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
pounded adjectives  and  derivatives  like  the  above,  which  have  their  de- 
grees of  comparison;  for  example,  those  compounded  with  mens  and  cor: 
omens,  demene,  concors,  discors,  vecors,  and' the  adjectives  ending  in  £fict»,. 
Jicua,  and  vohts,  which  were  mentioned  above.  (§  105,  c).  Although  it  is 
useful  to  classify  the  whole  mass  of  such  words  under  certain  divisions,  still 
the  dictionary  can  never  be  dispensed  with. 
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e)  A  great  number  of  adjectiyes  which  caimot  be  said  to 
form  a  distinct  dass ;  their  want  of  the  degrees  of  comparison 
is  surprising,  and  they  must  be  careAiUy  committed  to  memory: 
allnUf  almuSf  caducus,  calvus,  eanusy  cunms^ferus,  gnaru$f  lacer, 
mutilus,  lasstts,  mediocris,  memory  merut,  mints,  muttu,  navus, 
nef cuius,  par,  pariUs,  dispar,  prapertis,  rudis,  trux  (the  degrees 
may  be  formed  from  truculentus),  vagus. 


CHAP.  xxvm. 

NUMEBALS. — CABBINAL  NUHEBAL8. 

[§  lis.*]  NuHERALS  are  partly  adjectives  and  partly  adverbs. 
The  adjectives  are :  1)  Cardinal,  denoting  simply  the  number 
of  things,  as  tres,  three;  2)  Ordinal,  indicating  the  place  or 
number  in  succession,  as  tertius,  the  third ;  3)  Distrilmtive, 
denoting  how  many  each  time,  as  temi,  each  time  three,  or 
three  and  three  together ;  4)  Multiplicative,  denoting  how  ma- 
nifold, as  triplex,  threefold;  5)  Proportional,  denoting  how 
many  times  more,  as  triplum,  three  times  as  much ;  and  6)  Ad- 
verbial numerals,  denoting  how  many  times,  as  ter,  thrice  or 
three  times. 

I.   CAJBDINAL  NUMEBAL& 

The  cardinal  numerals  form  the  roots  of  the  other  numerals. 
The  first  three,  unus,  duo,  tres,  are  dedined  and  have  forms  for 
the  different  genders ;  the  rest,  as  far  as  one  hundred,  are  in- 
declinable. The  hundreds,  as  200,  300,  400,  &a,  are  declinable 
and  have  different  terminations  for  the  genders.  Mille,  a  thou- 
sand, is  indeclinable,  but  has  a  declinable  plural  for  the  series 
of  numbers  which  follows.  A  higher  unit,  such  as  a  million  or 
billion,  does  not  exist  in  Latin,  and  a  million  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  form  of  multiplication :  deeies  centena  milia,  L  e. 
ten  times  a  hundred  thousand,  or  dedes  alone,  with  the  omission 
of  eentena  milia,  at  least  when  sesiertium  (HS)  is  added,  and 
in  like  manner  vicies,  two  millions;   octogies,  eight  millions; 
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centiesy  ten  millions ;  miUies,  a  hundred  millions ;  bis  milUes,  two 
hnndred  millions. 


SlNGULAB. 

Nom.  untis^  una,  unum,  one. 
Gen.  unius. 

Dat.    uni.  ' 

Ace.    unum,  unam,  unum, 
Voc.   une,  unay  unum. 
AbL    unoy  una,  uno. 


Plubaii. 
Nom.  uniy  unae,  una. 
Gen.  unorumyunarumyunorum. 
Dat.    unis. 
Ace.    unosy  unasy  una. 

AbL    2<7ii9. 


Note.  The  genitive  eingular  tint  and  the  dative  tmo,  tmofi,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence and  unclassical.  (Comp^  however,  §  49.)  The  plural  vni,  tuioe,  tma, 
occurs  as  a  numeral  only  in  connection  with  phtrtdia  iantum^  i.  e.  such  nouns 
as  have  no  singular,  e.  g.  unae  nuptiae^  one  wedding ;  una  castra,  one  camp ; 
fsnae  Utterae,  one  letter.  (See  Chap.  XXX).  Unus  is  used  also  as  a  pure  ad- 
jective hy  dropping  its  signification  of  a  numeral  and  taking  that  of  "  alone,** 
or  "the  same,"  e, g.  Csd8.  Bell. OaU,  iv.  16. :  ton  Ubii  legatos  mieerant,  the 
Ubians  alone  had  sent  ambassadors ;  Cic.  Pro  Flacc.  26. :  Lacedaenumi  septin' 
gentosjam  annos  tmis  moribus  vivunt,  with  the  same  manners. 

Duo  and  tres  are  naturally  plurals. 
Nom.  duo,  duacy  duo.  Nom.  tres  (mas.  and  fem.),  trio. 


Gen.  dtwruniy  duaruniy  duorum. 

Dat.  duobusy  dtuzbusy  duobus. 

Ace  duos  and  duoy  duos,  duo. 

AbL  duobuSy  duabuSy  duobus. 


Gen.  trium. 

Dat.  trihus. 

Ace.  tres  (mas.  and  fern.),  ^rta* 

AbL  trihus. 


Note.  Amboy  ae^  o,  both,  is  declined  like  duo^  and  has  likewise  two  forms 
for  the  accusat.,  ambos  and  anibo^  which  have  entirely  the  same  meaning.  In 
connection  with  pondo  (pounds)  we  find  dua  pondo^  and  tre  pondo,  for  duo 
and  irioj  a  barbarism  noticed  by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Quintil.  i.  5. 15.) 
Dtttim,  a  second  form  of  the  genit.  of  duo,  is  the  regular  one  in  compounds, 
as  dmanmr,  but  is  frequently  used  also  in  connection  with  mt/stcm.  Thus 
Pliny  says  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  e  lectUme  voluminum  circiter  dunm 
mUhan ;  but  Cesar  and  Livy  likewise  use  this  form. 


4.  rv.  quattuor. 

5.  V.  quinque. 

6.  VI.  sex. 

7.  VII.  septem. 

8.  VIII.  octo. 

9.  IX.  novem. 

10.  X.  decern. 

11.  XI.  undecim. 

12.  XII.  duodecim.  [p^es. 

13.  XIII.  tredecim  or  decern  et 


14.  XIV.  quattuordecim. 

15.  XV.  quindecim. 

16.  XVI.  sedecim  or  decern  et  sex. 

17.  XVII.  decern   et  septemy  or 

septendeciTn. 

18.  XVIII.  decern  et  octOy  or  duo^ 

deviffintu 

19.  XIX.  decern  et  novemy  or  un- 

devigintu 

20.  XX.  viginti. 
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21.  XXI.  unus  et  viginti^  or  t^-         100.  G.  centum. 


ffinti  unus, 

22.  XXII.  duo  et  viffinti,  or  rt- 

ffinti  duo, 

23.  XXIII.  tres  et  viginti,  or  m- 

ginti  tres, 

28.  XXVIII.    duodetrigintay     or 

octo  et  viginti, 

29.  XXIX.  undetriginta,  or  no- 

vem  et  vigintu 

30.  XXX.  triginta. 
40.  XL.  quadrctginta, 
60.  L.  quinquaginta, 
60.  LX.  sexaginta, 
70.  LXX.  septuaginta, 
80.  LXXX.  octoginta. 
90.  XG.  nonaginta. 


109.  Gix.  ctffi/um  tff  lum^in^ 

or  cen/ufft  fwvem, 
200.  CG.  ducentiy  ae^  a, 
300.  CGG.  treeentif  (u^  cu 
400.  GGGG.  quadringentiy  oje^a, 
500.  D,  or  10,  quingentiyoey  a, 
600.  DG.  sexcentiy  oe,  iz. 
700.  DGG.  septingentiy  aey  cu 
800.  DGGG.  octingentiy  aey  a. 
900.  DGGGC.  nongentiy  ae,  a. 
1000.  M.  or  GID.  mt7/^. 
2000.  GIOGIO.  or  MM.  J«o  mt- 

Ka,  or  &»  mt'&. 
5000.  icx).  quinque  miHa, 
10,000.  GGIDD.  decern  milia, 
100,000.  GGGIODD.  centum  milia. 


Note  1.  The  Roman  signs  for  numbers  have  arisen  from  simple  geome- 
trical figures.  The  perpendicular  line  (I)  is  one;  two  lines  crossing  one 
another  (X)  make  ten ;  half  this  figure  (V)  is  five ;  the  perpendicular  line 
with  an  horizontal  one  at  the  lower  end  (L)  is  fiflj,  and  if  another  horizontal 
line  is  added  at  the  upper  end  (  Q)  we  have  one  hundred.  From  this  sign  . 
arose  the  round  G,  which  is  accidentally  at  the  same  timQ  the  initial  of  centum. 
This  C  reversed  (0),  which  is  called  apostrophus,  with  a  perpendicular  line 
inreceding  it  (10),  or  drawn  together  as  D,  signifies  500.  In  every  multipli- 
cation  with  ten  a  firesh  apostrophus  is  added«  thus  100=5000,  1000= 
50,000.  When  a  number  is  to  be  doubled,  as  many  G  are  put  before  the 
horizontal  line,  as  there  are  0  behind  it.  Thus  010=1000,  GGIOO»  10,000, 
&C.  A  thousand  is  expressed  in  MSS.  by  Qo,  which  is  evidently  a  contrac- 
tion of  GIO.    M,  which  is  used  for  the  same  number,  is  the  initial  oftniUe, 

Note  2.  Wherever,  in  theabove  list,  two  numerals  are  put  together,  the 
first  is  always  preferable.  Forms  like  octodecim  and  novendecim^  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  list,  are  not  supported  by  any  authority ;  even  septendecimy 
according  to  Friscian  (De  Sign,  Num,  4.),  is  not  so  good  as  decern  et  eeptemy 
although  it  is  used  by  Cicero  (/n  Fl?rr.  y.  47. ;  De  Leg,  Agr,  11,17.;  Fhihp, 
V.  7.),  and  also  by  Tacitus  (Annal,  xiii.  6.).  Septem  et  decern  in  Cicero  (Cat.  6.) 
and  octo  et  decern  in  Fliny  (JEpUt,  viii.  18.)  are  isolated  peculiarities.  Instead 
of  octoginta  we  sometimes  fiind  oduaginta,  and  corresponding  with  it  octuagiee; 
but  these  forms  cannot  be  reconmiended. 

[§  116.]  The  intermediate  numbers  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  — from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  either  the  smaller 
number  followed  hj  et  precedes,  or  the  greater  one  precedes 
without  the  et ;  e,  g.  quattuor  et  sexaginta  or  sexaginta  quattuor. 
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For  18,  28,  38,  48,  &c.,  and  for  19,  29,  39,  49,  the  expreadons 
duodemgintiy  duodetriffinta,  up  to  undeeentum^  are  more  frequent 
than  decern  et  oetOy  or  octo  et  vigfintL  In  Buch  combinations 
neither  duo  nor  un  (untis)  can  be  declined.  Above  100,  the 
greater  number  always  precedes,  either  with  or  without  et,  as 
tnille  unti8,  miUe  duo,  mille  trecenti,  or  mille  et  unus,  miUe  et  duo, 
mitte  et  trecenti  sexaginta  sex.  The  et  is  never  used  twice,  and 
poets  when  they  want  another  syllable  take  ae,  atque,  or  que, 
instead  There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  being 
less  common,  they  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  some 
of  them  are  mere  incorrect  readings.  (See  my  note  on  Cic.  m 
Verrem,  iv.  65*) 

The  thousands  are  generally  expressed  by  the  -declinable  sub- 
stantive milia  and  the  cardinal  numbers,  as  duo  miUa,  tria  miHa, 
guattuor  milia,  decern  milia,  unum  et  viginti  milia,  quadraginta 
quinque  milia.     The  distributive  niunerals  are  used  more  rarely, 
as  bina  milia,  quina  milia,  dena  milia,  quadragena  sena  milia. 
The  objects  counted  are  expressed  by  the  genitive  which  de- 
pends on  the   substantive  milia;   e.  g.  Xerxes  Mardonium  in 
Graecia  reliquit  cum  trecentis  milibus  armatorum,  unless  a  lower 
declined  niuneral  is  added,  in  which  case  things  counted  may  be 
used  in  the  same  case  with  milia ;  e.  g.  habuit  tria  milia  tre~ 
centos  miUtes,  or  milites  tria  milia  trecentos  habuit;   but  even 
then  the  genitive  may  be  used,  e.  g.  habuit  miUtum  tria  milia 
trecentos,  or  habuit  tria  milia  militum  et  trecentos.  (See  the  com- 
mentators on  Livy,  xxxix.  7.)    It  is  only  the  poets  that  express 
the  thousands  by  the  indeclinable  adjective  mille  preceded  by  an 
adverbial  numeral,  as  bis  mille  equi,  for  diu>  milia  equorum ; 
they  are  in  general  fond  of  expressing  i^  number  by  the  form 
of  multiplication;  Ovid  (7V»^.  iv.  10.  4.),  for  example,  says: 
milia  decies  novem  instead  of  nonaginta  milia. 

Note.  WitL  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  word  miUe  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  MiUe  is  originally  a  substantiye,  iffhich  is  indeclinable  in  the 
singular,  but  occurs  onlj  in  the  nom.  and  accus.  As  a  substantive  it  goyema 
the  genitiye,  like  the  Greek  x^^y  ^  S'  ^ic*  1^  Milan,  20. :  quo  in  fiado 
propter  inscmas  iUas  substnictiones  facile  mille  honUnum  versabatur  valenHum ; 
Philip,  yi.  5 :  quis  L.  Antonio  mille  nummum  ferret  expensum,  and  yery  fre- 
quently miUe  passman.  Liyy  joins  miUe  as  a  coUectiye  noun  (see  §  866.)  to 
Uie  plural  of  the  verb,  xxiii.  44. :  mUle  passman  inter  twhem  erant  eastraque  ; 
xzy.  24. :  jam  mille  armatormn  ceperant  partem.  But  miUe  is  also  an  inde- 
clinable adjective,  and  as  such  is  most  frequently  used  in  all  its  cases, 
e.g.  equites  mille  praemissii  senatus  mille  homiman  numero  constabat;  da 
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miAt  bona  mUe;  rem  tmBe  modi$  tempkmUf  jre.  With  this  adjecttre  MiZIfl^  ss 
with  numerals  in  general,  a  genitiyiu  partitiTus  may  be  uaed,  according  to 
§  429.,  and  thus  we  read  in  Liyy,  xxi.  61. :  ctan  octo  mUUnu  peditumj  miUe 
eqmtwnf  where  the  genitive  stands  for  the  ablative,  owing  to  its  close  oon« 
nection  with  the  word  pedUum;  and  xziii.  46. :  Batmmorum  mimu  miUt 
inter/ecH, 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

U.    OBDINAL  NUHEBALS. 

[§  117.]    The  ordinals  denote  the  place  in  the  series  whieh  any 
object  holds,  and  answer  to  the  question  quatus  f    All  of  them  • 
are  adjectives  of  three  terminations^  us,  a^  um. 


1.  primus. 

2.  secundns  (alter), 

3.  tertius, 

4.  quartiu, 

5.  quinhts. 

6.  sexttts,  , 
7\  Septimus. 
8.  octavus* 
9*  nonus. 

10.  decimus, 

11.  undecimus* 

12.  duodecimus. 

13.  tertius  decimus. 

14.  quartus  decimus. 
16.  quintus  decimus, 

16.  sextus  decimus, 

17.  Septimus  decimus, 

18.  octavus  decimus,  or  duode* 

vicesimus, 

19.  n<mus   decimus,   or  undevi" 

cesimus, 

20.  vicesimus,   sometimes    viffe^ 

simus. 

21.  vnus  et  vicesmus,  vicesimus 

primus. 

22.  alter  et  vicesimus,  vicesimus 

secundus. 


30.  tricesvmus,        some- 
times triffesimus. 
40.  quadragesimus. 
50.  quinquagesimus. 
60.  sexagesimus. 
70.  septuagesimus. 
80.  octogesimus^ 
90.  twnagesimus. 
100.  centesimus. 
200.  ducentesvmus. 
300.  treeentesimus. 
400.  quadringentesmus. 
500.  quingentesimus. 
Boo.  sexcenteshnus. 
700.  septingentestmms. 
800.  octingentesimus. 
900.  nongentesimus. 
1000.  millesimus. 
2000.  ^  millesimus. 
3000.  /^  millesimus. 
10,000.  <2eeti^«  millesimus. 
100,000.  centies  millesimus. 
1,000,000.  Jtfdie^  c^^«  miZ2^ 
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[§  118.]     In  expressing  the  intermediate  numbers,  the  most- 
common  practice  is  to  place  the  smaller  number  before  the 
greater  one  with  the  conjunction  et,  or  to  make  the  greater 
number  precede  the  smaller  one  without  et,  as  quartus  et  mcesi^ 
mu8y  or  vicesimus  quartus.      But  there  are  many  instances  in 
in  which  the  smaller  number  precedes  without  et;  e.  g.  quintus 
tricesimus;   and  from  13  to  19  this  is  the  ordinary  method, 
though  we  also  find  tertius  et  decimusy  decimus  tertius,  and  deci- 
mus  et  tertius.  (See  Cic  de  Invent.,  L  53.  and  54.)     Instead  of 
primus  et  vicesimus^  &c.,  we  find  still  more  frequently  unus  et 
vicesimusy  fem.  una  et  vicesima,  or  with  the  elision  of  the  vowel, 
unetvicesima,  with  the  genitive  unetvicesimae,  as  in  Tacit.  AnndL 
*  i.  45.,  and  Hist.  i.  67.      The   22d,  32d,  &c.,  is  more  fre- 
quently and  better  expressed  by  alter  et  vicesimus  or  vicesimus 
et  alter y  than  by  secundus  et  vicesimus.     Now  and  then  we  meet 
with  duaetvicesimusy  duoettricesimusy  in  which  case  the  word  duo 
is  indeclinable.      The  28th,  38th,  &c.,  are  expressed  also  by 
dtu)detricesimusy  duadequadragesimusy  and  the  29th,  39th,  99th, 
by  undetricesimusy  undequadragesimusy  undecentesimus,  the  words 
duo  and  unus  (un)  being  indeclinable ;  and  both  forms  are  of  more . 
frequent  occurrence  than  octavus  and  nonus  et  vicesimusy  or  vice- 
simus octavusy  vicesimus  nonus.     There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  in 
anus  which  are  derived  from  ordinal  numerals,  e.  g.  primanusy 
secundanusy  tertianus,  vicesimanus:   they  express  the  class  or 
division  to  which  a  person  belongs ;   in  Boman  writers  they 
chiefly  denote  the  legion  of  the  soldiers,  whence  the  first  word 
in  their  compounds  is  feminine,  e.  g.  tertiadecimaniy  quartade- 
cimaniy  tertia  et  vicesimaniy  that  is,  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  twenty-third  legion.     In  Tacitus  we  meet  with  the 
forms  unetvicesimani  and  duoetvicesimanL 


CHAP.  XXX 

III.    DISTRIBUTIVE   NUMEBAL8. 

[§  119.]  Distributive  numerals  denote  an  equal  number  dis- 
tributed among  several  objects  or  at  different  times,  and  answer  to 
the  questions: — **  How  many  apiece?"  and,  "How  many  each 
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time?^  (quaienif)  Thej  are  always  used  in  the  pIuraL  The 
English  language  haying  no  corresponding  numerals  has  recourse 
to  circumlocution. 

JExan^oUf,  Horat.  Serm.  i.  4.  86. :  Saepe  trUna  lectis  videos  eoenare  qua- 
iemos^  to  dine  four  on  each  couch ;  Lit.  zxx.  30. :  Scipia  et  Hannibal  cum 
tingtdis  interpretUnu  eongreui  mnl^  each  with  an  interpreter ;  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  49. :  pueri  senum  septenumve  demon  annorum  senatoriwn  nomen  mauUnati 
sunt,  boja  of  idxteen  or  seventeen  years  each  purchased  the  title  of  senator ; 
Liv.  V.  so. :  SenatuB  consuUum  factum  est,  ut  agri  Vejentam  septena  jugera 
piehi  dividerentuTy  each  plebeian  received  seven  jugera.  The  passage  in 
Cicero  (ad  Att,  xvi.  8.),  Octavius  veterams  quingenos  denarioa  dai,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  (ad  Fam,  x.  32.)  Anioniu*  denarios  quingeiuM  smguHs 
militibus  dat;  that  is,  five  hundred  denarii  to  each  soldier.  When  the 
distributive  tinguU  is  expressly  added,  the  cardinal  numeral  is  sometimes 
used ;  e.  g.  Cic.  m  Verr.  ii.  66,  i  singulis  censoribus  denarii  trecenH  ad  statuam 
pradoris  in^9erati  sunt 

Hence  the  distributives  are  applied  in  multiplication  (with  adverbial 
numerals),  the  same  number  being  taken  several  times ;  e.  g.  non  didicit  bis 
hvna  quot  essent;  Ivnae  curriculum  confidtur  integris  quater  septenis  diebust 
Gellius,  XX.  7. :  Homerus  pueras  puetiasque  Niobae  bis  senos  tUcUfiusse^  JEu* 
ripides  bis  septenos,  Sappho  bis  novenos,  Bacchylides  et  Pindarus  bis  denos  ,* 
quidam  aUi  scriptores  tres  fuisse  solas  dixerunt.*  Poets  in  this  case  sometimes 
applj  the  cardinal  numerals ;  e.  g.  Horace  has,  bis  quinque  mrt,  i.  e.  decem- 
viri; and  in  prose  we  find  deeies  (vicies^  tricies)  centum  mihoy  although  the 
form  deeies  centena  milia^  mentioned  above  (§  115.),  is  mueh  more  common. 

Distributives  are  further  used,  instead  of  cardinals,  with  words  which  have 
no  singular ;  e.  g.  bim  codidUL,  Una  post  Hamulum  spoUa  opima  (see  §  94.) ; 
and  with  those  substantives  the  plural  of  which,  though  it  has  a  difierent 
signification  from  the  singular,  yet  retiuns  the  meaning  of  a  singular, 
e.  g.  aedesy  castra^  litterae,  ludi  (§  96.).  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  in 
this  case  the  Romans  commonly  used  uni  instead  of  singuli,  and  trim  instead 
of  term,  since  singuli  and  temi  retain  their  own  distributive  signification. 
We  therefore  say,  for  example,  bina  castra  uno  die  cepit ;  trinae  hodie  nuptiae 
celebrantur ;  quoHdie  quinas  aut  senas  Utteras  accipio ;  for  duo  castra  would 
mean  "•  two  castles/*  duae  aedes  "  two  temples,"  and  duae  litterae  ^  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  liberi  (children), 
for  this  word  has  not  the  meaning  of  a  singular  (liberi  are  children,  and 
not  a  child),  and  we  accordingly  say  duo  Hberi^Jus  trium  liberum,  &c. 

Bim  is  used  for  duo  to  denote  things  which  exist  in  pairs,  as  bini  boves, 
binae  aures;  and  in  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  317. :  bina  numu  crispans  iastilia.  No 
prose  writer  goes  beyond  this  in  the  use  of  the  distributives  instead  of  the 
cardinals  (except  in  combination  with  mtZio,  see  §  116.).  Poets  and  Pliny 
the  elder  use  these  numerals  in  the  singular  in  the  sense  of  multiplicatives, 
e.  g.  Lucan,  viii.  455. :  septeru)  gurgite,  with  a  sevenfold  whirl ;  Plin.  xvii.  3. : 
campus  fertiUs  centena  quinquagena  fruge,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  fold 
com.  In  the  ordinary  language  they  occur  only  in  the  plural,  and  as  adjec- 
tives of  three  terminations,  i,  ae,  a. 

!•  singulu  4.  quatemL  7.  septeni. 

2.  bini.  6.  quinu  8.  octonu 

3.  temiy  or  trini,  6.  sent.  9.  noveni. 

H 
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10.  denu 

11.  undenL 

12.  duodenu 

13.  temidenL 

14.  quatemi  denL 

15.  quini  dent, 

16.  senideni. 

17.  septenidenu 

18.  ocfom  c2pnt. 

19.  TumenidenL 


90. 

rumagem. 

100. 

c€futni» 

200. 

duceitu 

300. 

trectnL 

400. 

quadringetiL 

500. 

qtdngeni. 

600. 

texcetu. 

700. 

septinffeni. 

800. 

octingenu 

900. 

rumgenu 

20.  vicenL 

21.  viceni  singulis 

22.  viceni  him. 

23.  vieeni  temiy  &c. 
30.  triceni, 
40.  qtiadroffeni, 
50.  quinqnagem. 
,60.  sexagenL 
70.  aeptuageni. 
80.  octogenL 

A  longer  form  of  the  hundreds:  ducenteniy  trecentem,  qua" 
dringentenif  &c>  which  is  mentioned  by  Priscian^  cannot  be 
proved  to  exist.  Here  too  there  is  some  freedom  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  numerals :  instead  of  mceni  quatemi^  we  may 
say  quatemi  et  mceni  or  quatemi  viceni^  and  for  18  and  19  we 
have  also  the  forms  duodeoiceni  and  undevicenu  The  genitive  of 
these  numerals  is  commonly  in  um  instead  of  orum,  as  binum, 
temum,  qucUemum,  quinum,  &c.>  but  not  singulum  for  sinffuh^ 
rum* 

**A  thousand  each  time**  nught,  according  to  analogy,  be  expressed  by 
miUem,  and  then  continued  bis  mSleni,  ter  miUeni^  &c. ;  but  this  form  is  not 
in  use,  and  instead  of  it  we  say  tingtda  miUaj  bina,  temcL,  quatema,  qiana 
tniUa ;  e.  g.  Sueton.  Odav,  extr. :  Legavit  Augustus  praetorianis  naU^bus 
singula  miUa  nummum  (that  is,  one  thousand  to  each),  cohortibus  urhams 
quingems^  legUmariis  trecenos  nummos;  Livy :  in  singulis  legionihus  Ramanis 
quina  mHiapeditumt  treceni  equites  erant,  MUia  alone  is  frequently  used  for 
singula  miUa^  if  its  distributive  meaning -is  indicated  by  some  other  word ;  e;g. 
Liyy,  xxxvii.  45. :  dabiiis  mUia  talentum  per  duodecim  annos,  i.  e.  one  thousand 
talents  each  year ;  Curtius,  y.  19.;  singulis  vestrum  miUa  denarium  darijussty 
where  miUe  is  an  incorrect  reading ;  comp.  Liv.  xxii.  36.  This  use  of  the 
plural,  which  occurs  in  other  words  also,  as  asses^  librae,  jvgera,  with  the 
ellipsis  of  singulis  oe,  a,  has  been  established  by  J.  Fr.  Gronovius  on  Livy,  iv. 
15.  and  xxix.  15. ;  and  by  Bentley  on  Horace^  Serm.  ii.  3.  156. 

I 

Trom  these  distributives  are  derived  adjectives  in  artus,  which 
indicate  of  how  many  units  or  equal  parts  a  thing  consists, 
whence  they  are  termed  partiaria,  e.  g.  numerus  binarius,  a 
number  consisting  of  two  units,  L  e.  two ;  ecrobes  temarii,  holes 
of  three  feet ;  versus  senarius,  a  verse  of  six  feet ;  nummus  de^ 
nariusy  a  coin  of  ten  units,  that  is,  a^ses ;  senex  octogenarius^  an 
old  man  of  eighty;  rosa  centenarian  a  rose  with  one  hundred 
leaves ;  cokors  quinffenaria^  of  500  men.  The  word  numerus  is 
most  frequently  combined  with  these  adjectives,  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  substantiyeB  unio,  Knioy  temio^  which  are  not  baaed 
on  very  good  authority.  (See  §  75.)  Singularxs  and  tnilliarius 
are  more  commonly  used  instead  of  sinyularius,  miUenarius. 


CHAP.  XXXL 

rv.  MULTIPLICATIVE  NUMERALS.       . 

[§  120.]  MULTIPLICATIVES  answer  to  the  question^  *'  How 
many  fold?**  {quotuplexf)  They  are:  simplex,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  quincuplex,  septemplex,  decempkx,  centuplex*  These 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  use.  Sixfold 
does  not  occur  in  Latin;  it  might  be  sexuplex  or  seplex,  but 
not  sextuplex,  as  some  grammarians  assert  Octuplex  is  attested 
by  the  derivative  octupUcatu$,  and  fwvemplex  by  the  analogy  of 
septemplex.  (Modem  writers  use  also  :  undecimplex,  duode^ 
cimplex,  sedecimplexy  vicecuplexy  tricecuplex,  quadragecuplex,  quiti" 
quagecuplex,  sexagecuplex,  septuagecupUx,  octogecuplex,  nonage^ 
euplexy  ducentuplex,  trecentupUx,  quadringentuplex,  quingentuplex, 
octingentuplex,  &c,  and  miUecuplex.) 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  the  Latin  expres- 
sions for  fractions^  which  are  always  denoted  by  pars  .*  ^  is 
dimidia  pars,  ^  tertia  pars,  \  quarta  pars,  quinta,  sexta, 
septima  pars,  &c  In  cases  where  the  number  of  the  parts  into 
which  a  thing  is  divided,  exceeds  the  number  of  parts  mentioned 
only  by  one,  as  in  f ,  f,  ^,  the  fractions  are  expressed  in  Latin 
simply  by  dnae,  tres,  quattuor  partes,  that  is,  two  out  of  three, 
three  out  of  four,  and  four  out  of  five  parts :  ^  may  be  ex* 
pressed  by  octava  pars,  or  by  dimidia  qiuirta.  In  all  other 
cases  fractions  are  expressed  as  in  English :  f ,  dttae  sepHmae  ;  f, 
tres  septimae,  &c.,  or  the  fraction  is  broken  up  into  its  parts, 
e.  g.  4  hy  pars  dimidia  (f )  et  tertia  (f ) ;  and  ^f  by  tertia  et 
septima. 
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CHAR  XXXIL 

V.   PBOPOBTIONAL  NUMEBALB. 

[§  121.]  Pbopobtiokal  numerals  express  how  many  times  more 
one  thing  is  than  another^  but  they  cannot  be  used  throughout 
They  answer  to  the  question  quotuplns  f  They  are :  nmplus,  a, 
urn;  duplusy  triplt^y  quadrupluSy  quinquiplus^  (probably  sexu- 
plusy)  septuplus,  octuplusy  (perhaps  nanuplus,)  decuplus^  centupltts, 
and  according  to  the  same  analogy  we  might  form  ducentuplus, 
and  so  on^  as  in  the  multiplicatiyes  above.  But  they  are  almost 
uniyersally  found  only  in  the  neuter. 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

TI.   NUMEBAIi  ADYEBBS. 


[§  122.]  1.  The  numeral  adverbs  answer  to  the  question^  ^^  How 
many  times?"  quotiensf  to  which  iotiens  is  the  demonstrative^ 
and  aliqiu>tien8  the  indefinite!  The  form  in  ;m  is  the,  original^ 
and  prevailed  in  the  best  periods  of  the  language ;  subsequently 
the  termination  es  was  preferred  in  numerals,  but  eru  still  re- 
mained in  the  words  just  mentioned. 

1.  semel.  14.  gtuzterdecies    or     quattuar 

2.  his,  'decies. 

3.  ttr.  16.  qUinqtaesdecies  or   quinde^ 

4.  quater.  cies. 

6.  quinquies.  16.  sexiesdecies  or  sedecies. 

6.  sexies,  17.  septiesdedes, 

7.  septies.  18.  duodemcies,  or  octiesdecies, 

8.  ociies.  19.  undevicies,  or  naviesdedes, 

9.  navies,  20.  vicies. 

10.  decies.  21.  semel  et  vides, 

11.  undecies,  22.  bis  et  vides. 

12.  duadedes.  23.  ter  et  vides,  &c. 

13.  terdedes  or  trrdedes.  30.  trides. 
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» 

40.  qtiodraffxes.  400.  quadringenties. 

50.  quinquaffies.  500.  quinffenties,  &c. 

60.  sexoffies,  800.  octingentieSf  &a 

70.  septuagies.  1,000.  milUes. 

80.  octoffies.  2,000.  6»  miUies. 

90.  nonagies.  3,000.  for  miUieSy  &c 

100.  centies.  100,000.  een^'e«  miUies. 

200.  ducenties.  1,000,000.  miflie*  tnillies. 

300.  trecenties. 

With  regard  to  the  intennediate  number?,  21,  22,  23,  &c, 
the  method  above  adopted  is  the  usual  one,  but  we  may  also  say 
vicieg  semel  and  vicies  et  semely  though  not  semel  vicies;  for  bis 
mciesy  for  example,  would  mean  twice  twenty,  L  e.  forty. 

[§  123.]  2.  The  numeral  adverbs  terminating  either  in  um 
or  0,  and  derived  from  the  ordinals^  or  rather  the  ordmals  them- 
selves iu'the  aoc.  or  ablat  singular  neuter  gender,  are  used  in 
answer  to  the  question  "  of  what  number?"  or  "  what  in  num-- 
ber?"  (The  Latin  quotum  f  or  quotof  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  been  used  in  this  way.)  e.  g.  primum  or  primoy  for  the 
first  time,  or  first ;  secundum  or  secundo,  tertium  or  tertio,  &a, 
decimumy  undecimum,  duodecimum,  tertium  decimum,  duodevi^ 
cesimum.  The  ancients  themselves  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  termination  um  or  o  was  preferable  (see  Gellius,  x.  1.);  but 
according  to  the  majority  of  the  passages  in  classical  writers, 
we  must  prefer  um;  the  form  secundum  alone  is  less  common; 
and  instead  of  it  we  find  iterum,  a  second  time,  and  secundo^ 
secondly,  for  which  however  deinde  is  more  frequently  used. 
The  difference  between  primum  and  primo  is  this,  that  the  sig- 
nification "  for  the  first  time"  is  common  to  both,  but  that  of 
« firstly"  belongs  exclusively  to  primum,  while  prima  has  the 
additional  meaning  of  **  at  first." 

[8  194.1  Note*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  here  some  substan- 
tives compounded  with  numerals :  thus,  from  anmu  are  formed  biemuum, 
irienmunh  quadriemuum,  sexenmumj  sepbumutam,  (more  correct  than  nptr 
eMUim),  deeejmiwny  a  period  of  two,  three,  four,  six,  &c.,  years.  From 
dies  we  have  biduwn,  tridwum,  quairiduum^  a  time  of  two,  three,  four  days. 
From  viri  are  formed  duoviriy  tresmriy  quaituorviriy  quinqueviri^  se-  or  ««a:- 
ffiri,  septemmrij  decemviri,  qmndeeenmri,  aU  of  which  compounds,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  denote  a  commission  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
men,  appointed  for  certain  purposes.  A  member  of  such  a  commission  is 
called  duumtfir,  tnumoir,  from  which  is  formed  the  plural  tnunmri,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  ungrammatical,  and,  in  fact,  still  wants  tiie  sanc- 
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tion  of  a  good  authority.  In  inscriptions  £rtKmmn  doa  not  occur,  and 
duomoiri  only  once  (Gruter,  p.  43.  No.  5.)  :  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing  it 
was  //  wri,  ///  wn*.  Printed  books,  without  the  authority  of  MSS.,  are  not 
deeisive.  To  these  words  we  may  add  the  three,  binms,  irimu,  and  quadri- 
fmu;  Le.  a  child  of  two,  three,  four  years. 


CHAP.  XXXIV- 

PRONOUNS  AND  PBONQKINAL  ADJECTIYBS. 

[§  125.]  1.  Pronouns  are  words  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
8ab8tantive>  such  as,  I,  thou>  we,  and  in  Latin,  e^o,  tu,  nasy  && 
These  words  are  in  themselves  substantives,  and  require  nothing 
to  complete  their  meaning ;  hence  they  are  called  pronouns 
substantive  {promomina  gubttantiva),  but  more  commonly  per- 
sonal pronouns,  pronomina  perionalia. 

Note.  Sui  is  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  but  not  in  the  same  way  that 
ego  and  tu  are  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons.  For  the  third 
person  (be,  she,  it)  is  not  expressed  in  Latin  in  the  nominative,  and  is  im- 
plied in  the  third  person  of  the  yerb ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  expressed,  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  commonly  tZZe,  is  used.  The  other  cases  of  the 
English  pronoun  of  the  thu^  person  are  expressed  by  the  oblique  cases  of 
tMyeOfH  the  nominaUve  of  which  belongs  to  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 
TThuB  we  say,  pudet  me  met,  ttd,  ejiu ;  laudo  me,  fe,  etim.  Sui,  sibij  «e,  is  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  a  reflective  sense,  as :  laudat  m,  he  praises 
.himself,  in  which  proposition  the  object  is  the  same  as  the  subject.  The 
use  of  this  reflective  pronoun  in  Latin  is  scmiewhat  more  extensive  than  in 
our  language;  for  m,  sibij  «e,  and  the  possessive  «iit»,  sua,  smtmj  are  used 
not  only  when  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  occurs  in  the  same  sentence, 
but  also  when  in  a  dependent  sentence  the  subject  of  the  principal  or  govern- 
ing sentence  is  referred  to ;  e.  g.  putai  hoe  sibi  nocere^  he  thinks  that  this 
injures  him  (instead  of  himself).  The  beginner  must  observe  that  where- 
ever  he  may  add  ^  self**  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  he  has  to  use 
-the  reflective  pronouns  and  the  possessive  raus,  sua,  simm ;  e.  g.  Ck^  ecm- 
ftemn^fot  dimHaSy  quod  9e  felieem  reddere  non  poseent,  because  they  could  not 
make  him  Q,  e.  himself,  and  not  any  other  person)  happy ;  but  quod  eum 
feUoem  reddere  wmpouent  would  mean,  because  they  could  not  make  him 
(tome  other  person,  e.  g.  his  friend)  happy. 

[§  126.]  2.  Besides  these  there  is  a  number  of  words  which 
are  adjectives,  in  as  much  as  thej  have  three  distinct  forms  for 
the  three  genders,  and  their  meaning  is  not  complete  without  a 
substantive  either  expressed  or 'understood*    But  their  inflection 
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differs  80  widely  from  what  ase  oommoiily  called  adjeotivea^  jmd 
they  are  so  frequently  used  instead  of  a  substantiye,  that  they 
are  not  unjustly  termed  pronouns.     They  are — 

1)  l%e  adjunctive:  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsuniy  self* 

2)  The  demonstrative:  Mc,  Aaec,  hoe;  iste,  ista,  istud;  ilky  ilia, 
Ulud;  is,  eoy  id,  and  the  compound  idem,  eadem,  idem. 

3)  The  relative:  qui,  quae,  quod,  and  the  compounds  jta- 
cunque  and  quisquis, 

4)  The  two  interrogatives:  viz.  the  substantive  interrogatiye, 
quis,  quid?  and  the  adjective  interrogative^  qui,  quae,  quod? 

6)  The  indefinite  pronouns :  ahquis,  aliqua,  aKquid  and  afi- 
quod;  quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  sndguoddam;  aliquispiam,  or 
abridged  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  and  quodpiam;  quis^ 
quam,  neuter  qmdquam;  quhns,  qviUbei,  and  quisque;  and  all 
the  compounds  of  qui  or  quis, 

Kespecting  the  use  of  these  pronouns^  see  Chap.  LXXXIV.. 
C.  The  following  observations  are  intended  to  develope  only 
the  fundamental  principles. 

[§  m.]  Note  1.  Signification  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 
•^Hie^  this,  is  used  of  objects  which  are  nearest  to  the  speaker,  whereas 
more  distant  objects  are  referred  to  hj  iUe.  The  person  nearest  of  all  to 
the  speaker  is  the  speaker  himself,  whence  hie  homo  is  often  the  same  as  ego 
(see  some  passages  in  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sai.  i.  9. 47.) ;  and  in  this  respect 
kic  is  called  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  — Iste  points  to  the  person  to 
whom  I  am  speaking,  and  to  the  things  appertaining  to  him.  Thus  iite 
Uber^  uta  vestU^  istud  negotium,  are  equivalent  to  thjr  book,  thy  dress,  th j 
business ;  and  isie  is,  for  this  reason,  called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 
— IQe,  that,  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  that  is,  it  points  to  the  person 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  to  some  one,  hence  iUe  Uber  means  the  book  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  (Compare  on  these  points  §  391.) — 1$  is  used :  1) 
to  point  to  something  preceding,  and  is  somewhat  less  emphatic  than  ^  the 
person  mentioned  before;**  and,  2)  as  a  sort  of  logical  conjunction,  when 
followed  hj  quii  is  qui  answers  to  the  English  '*he  who." — Idem,  the  same, 
expresses  the  imitj  or  Identity  of  a  snbject  with  two  predicates ;  e.  g.  Cicero 
did  this  thing,  and  he  did  that  also,  would  be  expressed  in  Latin,  idem  iUud 
perfecity  hence  idem  may  sometimes  answer  to  our  ^  also  ;'*  e.  g.  Cicero 
was  an  orator  and  also  a  philosopher,  Cieero  orator  erat  idemque  (et  idem) 
phitosophtu. 

[§118.]  Note  2.  The  compounded  Belatives.  —  They  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  suffix  etmquey  which,  however,  is  sometimes  separated  firom 
its  pronoun  by  some  intervening  word.  It  arose  from  the  relative  adverb 
cum  (also  spelled  quitm)  and  the  sufl^x  que,  expressive  of  nniveraaUty  (aa  in 
quisque,  §  129. ;  and  in  adverbs,  §  28S.).    Cwique  therefore  originally  signi* 
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fied  S' wheneyer.**  Bjr  being  attached  to  a  reUtive  prototin  or  adverb^ 
e%  g.  qualiscunquej  quotcunque,  ubicunque,  utcunque^  quandocunque,  it  renders 
the  relative  meaning  of  these  words  more  general,  and  produces  a  relaHvttm 
generals ;  and  as  qui  signifies  ^'  who,**  qidcunque  becomes  "whoever,**  or  ** every 
one  who  ;**  e.  g.^quemcunque  libntm  legerisy  ejiu  eumtnam paucis  verbis  in  com' 
mentaria  referto,  or  utcvnque  se  res  habmt,  tua  teamen  culpa  est.  It  thus  always 
occurs  in  connection  with  a  verb,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition.  The  same 
signification  is  produced  by  doubling  the  relative ;  e.  g.  quotquot^  qualisqualis ; 
and  in  the  case  of  adverbs,  tibivbi,  utut^  quoquo,  &c.  Thus  we  should  have  quiqui^ 
quaequaey  quodquod^qvicunque,  quaecunque^  quodcttnqtte;  but  these  forms  are 
not  used  in  the  nominative,  and  instead  of  them  qmsqids^  qtddquidyirere  formed 
from  the  substantive  interrogative  quisf  quidf  and  the  doubled  relative 
qmsqtds  retained  its  substantive  signification,  "  every  one  who,**  whereas 
qidcunque  has  the  meaning  of  an  adjective.  So,  at  least,  it  is  with  the  neuter 
qwidquidy  whatever.  The'  nuisculine  quisquisy  by  way  of  exception,  is  like- 
wise used  as  an  adjective;  e. g.  in  Horace:  quisquis  erit  vitae  color;  and 
Pliny  :  quisquis  erit  ventus  (nay,  even  the  neuter  quidquid  in  Virgil,  Aen,  z, 
493.,  and  Horace,  Carm,  ii.  13.  9.,  which  is  a  complete  anomaly).  In  the 
oblique  cases  the  substantive  and  adjective  significations  coincide. 

[§1S9.]  Note  3.  The  Indefinite  Fronouns.~All  the  above-men- 
tioned words  are  originally  at  once  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  two  distinct  forms  for  the  neuter.  According  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  however,  quisquam  is  a  substantive  only,  and  is  often  ac- 
companied by  the  adjective  tdhu,  a,  urn.  Qmsptam^  too,  is  principally  used 
as  a  substantive ;  but  aliqtd^najn,  in  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs  (it  ia 
found  only  in  Cic.  Pro  Sext.  29. :  aliquapiam  vi ;  and  Tuscul.  iii.  9. :  aUquod" 
piam  membrum),  is  used  as  an  adjective ;  and  aliquis,  which  has  the'  same 
meaning,  is  found  in  both  senses.  Quisquam,  with  the  supplementary 
tfSitf,  has  a  negative  meaning ;  e.  g.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  (^mf- 
quam)  has  done  this:  quispiam  and  aliquis  are  affirmative,  and  qiidam 
may  be  translated  by  ^  a  certain.**  By  adding  the  verbs  vis  and  Ubet  to 
the  relative  we  obtain '  quivis  and  quiltbet^  any  one ;  and  by  adding  the 
particle  que  we  obtain  quisque  and  the  compound  unusquisque.  All  of  these 
words  express  an  inde^te  generality  :  respecting  their  difierence,  compare 
(3iap.  LXXXIV.  C. 

[§  180,]  3.  The  possessive  pronouns  arc  derived  from  the 
substantive  pronouns^  and  in  form  they  are  regular  adjectives 
of  three  terminations:  mens,  tuusy  suus,  nostery  vester;  to  which 
we  must  add  the  relative  cujus^  a,  um;  and  the  pronamina  genr 
tilicia  (which  express  origin),  nostras,  vestras,  and  cujeu. 

4,  Lastly,  we  include  among  the  pronouns  also  what  are 
called  pronominalioy  that  ifl,  adjectives  of  so  general  a  meaning, 
that,  like  real  pronouns,  they  frequently  supply  the  place  of  a 
noun  substantive.  Such  pranominalia  are.  a)  Those  which 
answer  to  the  question,  who  ?  and  are  partly  single  words  and 
partly  compounds :  alius,  ullus,  nullus,  nonnullus.  If  we  ask, 
which  of  two  ?  it  is  expressed  by  uterf  and  the  answer  to  it  is 
alter,  one  of  two;  neuter,  neither;  alteruter,  either  the  one  or 
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the  other ;  tUervis  and  uterlibet,  either  of  the  two.  The  relative 
pronoun  (when  referring  to  two)  is  likewise  uter,  and  in  a  more 
general  sense  utercunque*  b)  Those  which  denote  quahtj^  size^  or 
number  in  quite  a  general  way.  They  stand  in  relation  to  one 
another  (whence  they  are  called  correlatives),  and  are  formed 
according  to  a  fixed  rule.  The  interrogative  beginning  with 
qu  coincides  with  the  form  of  the  relative^  and  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  grammarians  they  differ  only  in  their 
accent  (see  §  34.) ;  the  indefinite  is  formed  by  prefixing  alt; 
the  demonstrative  begins  with  t,  and  its  power  is  sometimes 
increased  by  the  suffix  dem  (as  in  idem) ;  the  relative  may  ac- 
quire a  more  general  meaning  by  being  doubled^  or  by  the  suffix 
cunque  (§  128.) ;  the  indefinite  generality  is  expressed  (according 
to  §  129.)  by  adding  the  words  Kbet  or  vis  to  the  (original) 
interrogative  form.  In  this  manner  we  obtain  the  following 
pronominal  correlatives^  with  which  we  have  to  compare  the  ad- 
verbial correlatives  mentioned  in  §  288. 


Interrog.  Demonst. 
quaUs       talis 

guanius    tantusy  ton- 

iimdem 
quoi         tot^totidem, 

quotus      tdius 


Relat. 
qualis 

qumUus 

quoi 

qudtiis 


Indefin. 


Eelat  generale. 
qualisquaUs^ 

quaUscunque, 
quaniusquanius^ 
quanhucunque 
quoiquot^  quot' 

cunque 
quoiuscunque. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  diminntives  quaniulus,  quanhduscunque,  taniulus^ 
aHquaaKbdm* 


aUqucmtus 

aliquot 

{aUquohu) 


iDdef.  gencr. 
quaUilibet 

qvantusUbety 
quanhuvis, 
quodibet. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

DECLENSION  OP  PRONOUNS. 


[§  131.]     1.  Declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  egoy  tu,  sui 

SlMGUULB. 

Tu,  thou. 
tui,  of  thee. 


Norn.  Effo,  I. 
Gen.  wiei,ofme. 


Dat   miM,  to  me. 
Ace,  mey  me. 
Voc  likenpm. 
Abl.  me,  from  me. 


tibi,  io  thee. 
te,  thee, 
like  nom. 
te,  from  thee. 


sui,   of  himself,  her- 
self^ itself. 
stbi,  to  himself,  &c. 
se,  himself,  &c. 


se,  from  himself,  &c. 
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Flusal. 

Jf om.  NoSf  we,  Vos^  you.  

Gen.  no8tn\nostrum,  vestri,    vestrum^  ^tti,  of  themfielvea. 

of  us.  of  you. 

Dat    nobis,  to  us.  vobis,  to  you*  sibiy  to  themselves. 

Ace.    nos,  us.  vosy  you.  se,  themselves. 

Voc.   nos,  O  we.  vos,  O  you  I  

AbL    nobis,  from  us.  vobis,  from  you.  se,  from  themselves. 

Note,  The  saffiz  tne^  may  be  added  to  all  the  cases  of  these  three  pronouns 
to  express  the  English  emphatic  self,  as  (^omety  mihimet^  temet,  semety  and  even 
with  the  addition  of  ipse  after  it,  as  mihimet  iptiy  temet  ipwnu  The  genii, 
plur.  and  the  nominat.  tu  alone  do  not  admit  this  suffix.  Instead  of  it  the 
emphasis  is  given  to  Ac  by  the  suffix  ie^  as  tute^  and  to  this  again  by  the  ad- 
dition of  melt  as  iidemet.  The  accus.  and  ablat.  singular  of  these  pronouns 
admit  a  reduplication,  meme^  tete,  sese;  of  mi  alone  it  is  used  in  tJie  plural 
also. 

The  contracted  form  of  the  dative,  mi  for  mild  (like  ml  for  fttAtZ)  is  fre- 
quently found  in  poetry,  but  rarely  in  prose.  The  genitives  met,  iMt,  mo, 
notiri^  vestri,  are  properly  genitives  of  tilie  possessive  pronouns  metan^  Anon, 
«tt«m,  nostrum,  vestrum,  for  originally  the  neuters  meum,  iuum,  jrc.  were  used 
in  the  sense  of  ^*  my  being,**  or  of  *'  as  regards  me,  thee,"  &c.  (the  Gredc  ri 
ifiov),  instead  of  the  simple  I,  thou,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  genitives  nof- 
irumj  vestrum^  are  properly  the  genitives  of  the  possessives  nostri  and  vestri, 
(See  §  51.)  The  beginner  may  pass  over  the  origin  of  these  fbrms,  since 
they  are  used  as  the  real  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns ;  but  he  must  be 
reminded  of  it  in  the  construction  of  the  gerund,  §  660.  Respecting  the  dif- 
ference between  nostri,  vestri^  and  noainan,  vestrum,  see  §  431. 

[§  132.]  2.  Declension  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  and  ipse. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom.  &  Voc.  Hie,  haec,  hoc, 

Nom. 

&  Voc  hi,  hae,  haec. 

this. 

these. 

Gen. 

hujus,  of  this. 

Gen. 

horum,  harum,  horum, 
of  these. 

Dat 

hmc  (or  hiilc),  to  this. 

Dat 

his,  to  these. 

Ace. 

hunc,  hanc,  hoc,  this. 

Ace 

hos,  has,  haec,  these. 

AbL 

hoc,  hac,  hoc,  from  this. 

AbL 

Aw,  from  these. 

Note.  The  ancient  form  of  this  pronoun  was  Atce,  haecey  hoce^  in  which  we 
recognise  the  demonstrative  ce,  which  when  a  word  by  itself  appears  in  the 
form  ecee.  The  cases  ending  in  c  arose  from  the  omission  of  the  e,  which  is 
still  found  in  old  Latin,  e.  g.  hance  legem,  haee  lege,  (This  explains  the  ob- 
solete form  haec  for  hae  or  haece  in  Terence.  See  Bentley  on  Ter.  Andr,  L 
1.  99.)  In  ordinary  language  the  cases  in  s  alone  sometimes  take  the  com- 
plete ce  to  render  the  demonstrative  power  more  emphatic,  e.  g.  htgusee^ 
hosce.  By  adding  the  enclitic  interrogative  ne  to  ce  or  c,  we  obtain  the 
interrogative  hicine,  haeoine^  hocme^  jrc. 
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The  pronouns  iste,  ista,  istttd,  and  ilk,  ilia,  illud,  are  dedmed 
alike^  and  in  the  following  manner: 

SihquiaAx.  Pi«ubal. 

Norn.  &  Yoc.  iUe,  ilia,  illud,  Norn.  &  Yoc   ilH,   illae,   ilia, 

he,  or  that  they  or  those. 

Gen.  ilRus.  Gen.  illarum,  iUarum,  ilhrunu 

Dat.  illi.  Dat  ilUs. 

Ace.  ilium,  illam,  illud.  Ace.  illos,  iUas,  ilia, 

AbL  illo,  ilia,  itto.  AbL  illis. 

Note,  Besides  the  fonns  ufo,  uto,  Mid,  and  iUe,  iZIo,  iUudt  there  exist 
in  early  Latin  the  forms  isUcj  istaecj  Utoe  or  iitue,  and  t22tc,  iUaeCy  iUoe 
or  ilhte,  which  with  regard  to  inflection  follow  hiCj  haec,  hoc,  but  occur  only 
in  the  cases  ending  in  e,  except  the  dative,  that  is,  in  the  accns.  tMhrnc,  ittane, 
•UlunCy  iHanc;  Mat.  istoc,  utdc,  illdc,  iUdc;  neut.  plur.  uiaec,  iUaec.  (Istue 
and  iHaec  sometimes  occur  even  in  Cicero.)  Friscian  regards  these  forms  as 
contractions  from  iste  and  iUe  with^Atc,  but  it  probably  arose  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  demonstratiye  ee  according  to  the  analogy  of  hie,  for  in  early 
Latin  we  find  also  istace^  isHace,  iUacey  iUUce,  iUosce,  illasce,  though  very 
rarely.  By  means  of  the  connecting  vowel  i,  both  c  and  the  complete  ce 
may  be  united  with  the  interrogative  enclitic  ne,  e.  g.  itiucine,  istocine,  iUicine, 
Ukmcine^  istoscine. 

lUi  and  uti  are  obsolete  forms  of  the  genitive  for  iUius  and  isiixu,  and 
the  dative  istae,  iUae,  for  isti,  iUi ;  and  the  nom.  plur.  fem.  istaec,  iUaec,  for 
istae,  tUae.    (See  Bentley  on  Terence,  Hec,  iv.  2. 17.) 

Yir^  uses  oUi  as  a  dative  sing,  and  nom.  plur.,  and  Cicero,  in  an  antique 
formula  (DeLeg.  ii.  9.),  the  plural  Mi  and  oUos,  from  an  ancient  form  oUus. 

Ipse  (in  the  ancient  language  ipsus),  ipsa,  ipsum,  is  declined 
^like  ille,  except  that  the  neuter  is  ipsum  and  not  ipsud. 

Note,  This  pronoun  is  called  adjunctive  because  it  is  usually  joined  to  other 
nouns  and  pronouns.  In  connection  with  some  cases  of  is,  viz.  eo,  ea,  eum, 
earn,  it  loses  the  t  in  early  Latin ;  thus  we  find  eapse  (nom.  and  ablat.),  eopse, 
eumpse,  eampse,  in  Plautus ;  and  in  Cicero  the  compound  reapse^re  ipsa,  or 
re  ea  ipsa,  in  fact,  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  suffix  pte  in  possessive 
pronouns  is  of  a  similar  kind. 

SlNQULAB.  PlUBAL. 

Nom.  is,  ea,  id,  he,  she,  it,  Nom.  ii  (ei),  eae,  ea,  they 

or  that.  or  those.  m 

(xen,  efus.  Gen.  eorum,  earum,  eorum. 

Dat.  ei.  Dat.  iis  {eis).  ' 

Ace.  eum,  earn,  id.  .   Ace.  eos,  eas,  ea. 

AbL  eo,  ea,  eo.  AbL  iis  (eis). 

By  the  addition  of  the  suffix  dem  we  form  from  is  —  idem, 
eadem.  Idem  (as  it  were  isdem,  eadem,  iddem),  which  is  declined 
in  the  other  cases  exactly  lik^  the  simple  is,  ea,  id.  In  the 
accusative   eundem    and    eandem   are    preferable    to    eumdem. 
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eamdeiriy  and  in  like  manner  in  the  genitive  plur*  earundem, 

eartindem, 

Nate,  Eae  as  a  dative  singular  feminine  for  fft,  and  Urns  and  edbus  for  m>, 
are  obsolete  forms.  The  plural  ei  is  rare,  and  eidem  is  not  to  be  found  at  all. 
In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  too,  eia  and  eisdem  are  not  as  common 
as  tM,  iUdem.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  iidem  and  iigdem  were 
always  pronounced  in  poetry,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  early  prose 
also,  as  if  they  had  only  one  t ;  but  whether  it  was  ever  written  with  one  t 
cannot  be  determined,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  MSS.  In  most 
passages,  however,  only  one  t  is  written.  In  what  manner  ii  and  it*  were 
dealt  with  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  poets,  because  they  dislike  the 
pronoun  t>  in  general,  and  more  particularly  these  cases  of  it,  for  which  they 
use  the  corresponding  forms  of  hie  (see  §  702.) ;  but  Friscian  (p.  737.,  and 
Super  xiu  vera.  p.  1268.)  asserts  that  in  this  word,  as  in  dii^  diisy  the  double  t 
was  formerly  regarded  in  poetry  as  one  syllable,  and  that  in  his  time  it  still 
continued  to  be  thus  pronounced. 

By  composition  with  ecce  or  en  (behold  I  the  French  voila), 
we  obtain  the  following  expressions,  which  were  of  frequent 
use  in  ordinary  life:  eccum,  eccam^  eccos,  eccas;  ecdllum  or ellumy 
ellaniy  ellos,  ellas  ;  eccistam. 

[§  133.]  3.  Declension  of  the  relative  pronoun,  qui,  quae, 
qu&d, 

SCNGULAS.  PlUBAL* 

Nom.  Qui,  quae,  quod,  who  Nom,  qui,  quae,  quae,  who  or 

or  which,  which. 

Gen.  CUJU8  {/jticjus,  obsoL),  Gen.  quorum,  quarum,  quorum, 

of  whom.  • 

Dat.   cm  or  cut  {quoi,ohBol,),  Dat.  qutbus^ 

to  whom. 

Ace.  quern,  quam,  quod,  whom.  Ace.  quos,  quas,  quae^ 

Abl.  quo,qtui,quo,{romyihom.  AbL  quibus. 

Note,  An  ancient  ablat.  singular  for  all  genders  was  qui,  Cicero  uses  it 
with  cum  appended  to  it,  qmcvm  for  quocum  (§  324.),  when  an  indefinite  person 
18  meant,  and  when  he  docs  not  refer  to  any  definite  person  mentioned  before 
(compare  the  examples  in  §§  561.  and  568.).  Quicum  for  quocum  is  found  in 
Virgil,  Aen,  zi.  822.  Otherwise  the  form  qui  for  quo  occurs  in  good  prose 
only  in  the  sense  of  **  in  what  manner?*'  or  " how?"  as  an  interrogative  or 
relative,  e.  g.  qui  fitf  how  does  it  happen  ?  qui  conoenit  f  qui  sciebasf  qui 
hoc  probari  potest  cuiquamf  qui  tibi  id  facere  licuHf  qui  ista  inteUecta  tint, 
debeo  discere^  &c.,  and  in  the  peculiar  phrase  with  uti:  haheo  qui  uiar,  est 
qtd  utamur  (I  have  something  to  live  upon),  in  Cicero.  Instead  of  quibus  in 
the  relative  sense,  there  is  an  ancient  form  quis,  or  queis  (pronounced  like 
^ttif),  which  is  of  frequent  occuzrence  in  late  prose  writers  also. 

[§  134.]  There  are  two  interrogative  pronouns,  quis,  quid?  and 
qui,  quae,  quod  f  the  latter  of  which  is  quite  the  same  in  form  as 
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the  relative  pronoun,  and  the  former  differs  from  it  only  by  its 
forms  quis  and  quid*  The  lAterrogatives  quisnam,  quidnamf 
and  quinam,  qtiaenam,  quodnamf  express  a  more  liyely  or  em- 
phatic question  than  the  simple  words,  and  the  nam  answers  to 
the  English  "pray.** 

Note.  The  difference  between  the  two  interrogatiye  pronouns  as  observed 
in  good  prose  is,  that  quia  and  quid  are  used  as  substantives,  and  qui,  quae^ 
quod  as  adjectives,  and  this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  quid  and  quod^  e.  g. 
quod  f acinus  eommisitf  what  crime  has  he  committed?  not  quidfaeima^  but 
we  may  say  quid  facinaris  f  Quii  signifies  "  what  man  ?"  or  '*  who  ?  "  and 
applies  to  both  sexes ;  qui  signifies  "which  man  ?"  But  in  dependent  inter- 
rogative sentences  these  forms  are  often  confounded,  quis  being  used  for  the 
adjective  quiy  and  vice  versft  qui  for  quis.  We  do  not,  however,  oonsider  quit 
to  be  used  for  qui  in  cases  where  quis  is  placed  in  apposition  with  sub- 
stantives denoting  a  human  being,  as  in  qtds  amicus^  quis  hospes,  quis  rnileSy  for 
in  the  same  manner  quisquam  is  changed  into  an  adjective,  although  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  substantive  character,  e.  g.  Cic.  In  Verr.  v.  54. :  quasi  enim 
uUa  possit  esse  causa,  cur  hoc,  cuiquam  civi  Romano  jure  accidat  (viz.  ut  virgis 
caedatur).  But  there  are  some  other  passages  in  which  quis  is  used  for  qui, 
not  only  in  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  178. :  quis  color,  but  in  prose 
writers,  e.  g.  Liv.  v.  40. :  quisve  locus ;  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  48. :  quod  caedis  initium, 
quis  Jims.  In  Cicero,  however,  it  is  thus  used  with  very  few  exceptions  (such 
as.  Pro  Dejot.  18.:  quis  casus^oiAy  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
e.  g.  quis  esset  tantus  fructus,  quis  isle  tanhts  castts.  Qui,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  used  for  quis,  partly  for  the  same  reason  of  avoiding  a  disagree- 
able sound,  when  the  word  following  begins  with  «,  as  in  Cic.  Divin.  6. : 
nescimus  qui  sis ;  c.  12. :  qui  sis  considera;  Ad  Att.  iii.  10. :  nonpossttm  obH' 
visci  qui/uerim,  non  seniire  qui  sim ;  but  partly  without  any  such  reason,  as  in 
Cic.  In  Verr.  v.  64. :  qui  esset  ignorabas  f  Pro  Rose.  Am.  37. :  dubiiare  qui 
indicant;  In  Verr.  v.  59.:  interrogetur  Flavius,  quinam/uerit  L.  Herennius. 
Cicero  In  Catil,  ii.  3. :  riileo  qui  kaheat  JEtruriam,  is  an  incorrect  reading,  and 
in  Pro  Rose.  Am.  34. :  qui  primus  Ameriam  mmtiatf  the  qui  must  probably  be 
changed  into  quis.  Thus  much  remains  certain,  that  the  rule  respecting  the 
use  of  quis  and  qui  cannot  be  denied  even  in  indirect  questions. 

[§  135.]  The  indefinite  pronoun  aliquis  also  has  originally  two 
diiFerent  forms :  aliquis,  neut.  aliquid  which  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive^  and  aUquiy  aliqita,  aliquod.  But  aliqui  is  obsolete,  although 
it  occurs  in  some  passages  of  Cicero,  e.  g.  De  Off,  iii.  7. :  aliqui 
casus;  TuscuL  v.  21.:  terror  aliqui;  Acad,  iv.  26.:  anularius  aliqui; 
De  Re  PubL  L  44. :  aliqui  dux;  ibid.  iii.  16. :  aliqui  scrujms  in 
animis  haeretg  and  a  few  other  passages  which  are  less  certain. 
In  ordinary  language  aliquis  alone  is  used,  both  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  as  an  adjective ;  but  in  the  neuter  the  two  forms 
aliquid  and  aUquod  exist,  and  the  difference  between  them  must 
be  observed.  The  femin.  singul.  and  the  neuter  plur.  are  both 
aliquay  and  the  form  aliquae  is  the  femin.  nom.  plural. 
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[§  136.]  But  tHere  is  also  a  shorter  form  of  th^  indefiiiite 
pronoun,  without  the  charaoteristic  prefix  aUy  and  exactly  like  the 
interrogative  pronoun :  quis,  quid,  as  a  substantive,  and  qui,  quae, 
quod,  as  an  adjective.  This  form  is  used,  in  good  prose,  only 
after  the  conjunctions  si,  nisi,  tie,  num,  and  after  relatives,  such 
as  quo,  quanto,  and  quum.  This  rule  is  commonly  expressed 
thus:  the  prefix  ali  in  aliquis  and  its  derivatives  aliquo,  ali^ 
quando,  and  aUcubi  is  rejected  when  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  quo,  quanto, 
or  quum,  precede ;  e.  g.  Consul  videat,  ne  quid  respublica  detri* 
menti  capiat ;  quaeritur,  num  quod  officium  aliud  alio  majus  sit ; 
sometimes  another  word  is  inserted  between ;  e.  g.  Cic  De  Orat  iL 
41.;  si  aurum  cui  commonstratum  vellem;  Pro  TulL  §  17.:  si  quis 
quern  imprudens  occiderit ;  Philip.LT. :  si  cui  quid  ille  promisisset 
Some  consider  the  combination  of  this  indefinite  quis  or  qui 
with  the  conjunctions  si,  ne,  num,  and  with  the  interrogative 
syllable  en  (ec)  as  peculiar  and  distinct  words,  as  siquis  or  siqui, 
numquis  or  numqui,  although  properly  speaking,  ecquis  or  ecqui 
alone  can  be  regarded  as  one  word,  for  en  by  itself  has  no 
meaning.  (See  §  351.)  For  the  particulars  respecting  the 
use  of  this  abridged  form,  and  the  difierence  between  it  and 
the  complete  one,  see  Chap.  LXXXI V.  C.  With  regard  to  the 
declension  of  these  compounds  it  must  be  observed,  1)  that  in 
the  nominative  the  forms  quis  and  qui  are  perfectly  equivalent, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  what  has  been  said  about  aliquis  ;  hence 
we  may  say  both  si  qui,  ecqui,  and  si  quis,  ecquis  ;  2)  that  in  the 
femin.  singul.  and  the  neuter  plur.  the  form  qua  is  used  along 
with  quae,  likewise  according  to  the  analogy  of  aliquis.  We 
may  therefore  say  siqua,  nequa,  numqua,  ecqua,  but  also  si  quae, 
ne  quae,  num  quae,  ecquae. 

Note,  Which  of  the  two  is  preferable,  is  a  disputed  point.  Priseian 
(v.  p.  6^  and  569.)  mentions  only  nqmoy  nequa^  numqua^  as  oomponnds  of 
aliqua.  As  the  MSS.  of  prose  writers  vary,  we  must  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  poets,  who  are  decidedly  in  faTOur  of  the  forms  in  a,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  si  quae,  the  neut.  ^lur.  in  Propert.  i.  16.  45.,  and  the 
femin.  sing.,  according  to  Bentley*s  just  emendation,  in  Terent.  Heaut,  Prol. 
44.,  and  Horat  Sertn,  ii.  6. 10.  (Si  quae  tiln  euro,  in.  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  1. 115., 
must  be  changed  into  siqua  est.)  R<^pecting  ecqua  and  ecquae^  see  my  note 
t>n  Cic.  In  Verr,  iv.  11. 

[§  187.]  The  compounds  of  qui  and  quis,  yiz.  quidam,  qwiepUan, 
quiUbet,  quivis,  quisque,  and  unusquisque,  are  declined  like  the 
relative,   but   have  a  double  form    in   the   neuter   singular. 
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qniddam  and  qnoidam^  unumquidque  and  unumquodque,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  used  as  substantives  or  as  adjectives.  (See  above, 
§  129.)  Quisquam  (with  a  few  exceptions  in  Plautus)  is  used 
only  as  a  substantive,  for  tdluM  supplies  its  place  as  an  adjective, 
and  the  regular  form  of  the  neuter  therefore  is  quidquam  (alao 
written  quicquam).  It  has  neither  feminine  nor  pluraL  Qut- 
cunque  is  declined  like  qui^  quae,  quod,  and  has  only  the  form 
qtiodcunque  for  the  neuter;  quigquis,  on  the  other  band,  has 
only  quidquid  (also  written  quiequid),  being  generally  used  in 
these  two  forms  only  as  a  substantive.  The  other  forms  of  thfi 
double  relative  are  not  so  frequent  as  those  formed  by  the  suffix 
cunque. 

Note,  In  Cicero,  Pto  Rote,  Am.  34.,  and  In  Verr,  v.  41.,  we  find  emcmmodi 
instead  of  ciqusagusmodiy  of  what  kind  soever.  See  my  note  on  the  latter 
passage.  • 

[§  138.]  Each  of  the  two  words  of  which  unusquUque  is  com- 
posed is  declined  separately,  as  gen.  umuscufusque,  dat.  urdcuique, 
ace  unumquemqUiey  &C. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


DEOLEKSIOK    OP    THE    POSSESSIVE    PBONOUNS    AND  OF  PRO- 

NOMIKALS. 

[§  139.]  1.  Th^  possessive  pronouns  meus,  mea,  mevm;  tuus, 
tuQy  tuum;  suus,  sua,  suum;  noster,  nostra,  nostrum;  vester, 
vestra,  vestrum,  are  declined  entirely  like  adjectives  of  three  ter- 
minations. Metis  makes  the  vocative  of  the  masculine  gender 
mi,  as  O  mi  pater/  It  is  only  in  late  writers  that  mi  is  used 
also  for  the  feminine  and  neuter. 

Note.  The  ablative  singular  of  these  pronouns,  especially  the  forms  suo^ 
9uay  frequently  takes  the  suffix  pte^  which  answers  to  our  word  **  own ;  ** 
e.g.  in  Cicero,  svapte  fnotm,  mu^e  pondere;  in  Plautus,  meopte  and  tuopte 
ingemo ;  in  Terence,  nottrapte  adpoj  &c.  All  the  cases  of  suus  may,  with 
the  same  sense,  take  the  suffix  mef,  which  b  usually  followed  by  ipse ;  e.  g. 
Liy.  vi.  36. :  intra  mamet  ipsum  tnoerda  eomptdere ;  v.  38. :  terga  caesa  suomet 
ipsonm  certemine  impedientium  fugam ;  xxtU.  28. :  Hanmbal  sudmet  ipse 
fraude  captus  ohiiL  The  expression  of  Sallust,  Jttg,  85.,  meamet  facta  dicere^ 
stands  alone. 
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2.  The  posseseive  pronoun  ct{fus,  a,  urn,  has,  besides  the 
nominative,  only  the  accusative  singular,  cujum,  cujam,  cufum; 
cuja,  the  ablative  singular  feminine,  and  cujae,  ciifas,  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural  feminine ;  but  all  these  forms  occur 
only  in  early  Latin  and  legal  phraseology. 

3.  Nostras,  vestras,  and  cujas  (L  e.  belonging  to  our,  your 
nation,  family,  or  party),  are  regularly  declined  after  the  third 
declension  as  adjectives  of  one  termination :  genitive  nostrdtis, 
dative  nostrati,  &c.,  plural  nostrates,  and  neuter  nostratia;  e.  g. 
ierba  nostratia,  in  Cic  Ad  Fam.  iL  1 1. 

[§  140.]  4.  The  peculiar  declension  of  the  pronominal  adjec- 
tives uter,  utra,  utrum  ;  alter,  aitSra,  alt^rum  ;  alius  (neut.  aliud), 
ullus,  and  nullus,  has  already  been  explained  in  §  49. 

Nom.  uter,  ^  Gen.  utrius,  Dat.  utrL 

neutru 
atOru 
altu 
ulU. 
nuUL 

Note.  In  early  Latin  there  occur  seTeral  instances  of  the  regular 
formation  of  the  genit.  t,  ae^  and  of  the  dative  o,  ae^  and  some  are  met 
ivith  even  in  the  best  writers.  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  13. :  aliae  peeudU ;  De  Nat 
Dear,  ii.  26.:  dUerofratri ;  Nepos,  Eutn.  1. :  alterae  aloe ;  Caes.  BeU.  CkJL 
V.  27. :  cdterae  legioni ;  Cic.  Pto  Rose.  Com.  16. :  wuUi  consiUi ;  Caes.  BeU. 
OalL  vi.  13. :  nuUo  eonsiUo ;  Propert.  i.  20.  25. :  nuUae  curae ;  ibid.  iii.  9. 
57. :  toto  orhi.  According  to  Priscian,  the  regular  form  of  neuter  was  even 
more  common  than  the  other,  and  in  a  grammatical  sense  we  find,  for 
instance,  generis  neutri ;  but  neuirius  is  nevertheless  preferable. 

The  compound  alter&ter  is  either  declined  in  both  words, 
genitive  alteriusutrius,  accusative  alterumutrum,  or  only  in  the 
latter,  as  alterutri,  alterutrum.  The  former  method  seems  to 
have  been  customary  chiefly  in  the  genitive,  as  we  now  gene- 
rally read  in  Cicero,  for  the  other  cases  easily  admitted  of  an 
elision.  The  other  compounds  with  uter,  yiz,  uterque,  uterlihet, 
utervis,  and  utercunque,  are  declined  entirely  like  uter,  the  suf- 
fixes being  added  to  the  cases  without  any  change.  The  words 
unus,  solus,  and  totus  are  declined  like  uUus. 

[§  141.]  Note  1.  Alter  signifies  the  oOter^  that  is,  one  of  two  ;  alius^ 
another,  that  is,  one  of  many.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  where  we  use 
another  to  express  general  relations,  the  Latins  use  alter ;  e.  g.  detrahere 
aUeri  sui  commodi  causa  contra  naturam  est,  because  in  reality  only  two 
persons  are  here  considered  as  in  relation  to  each  other. 
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Note  2.  Uterque  signifies  both,  that  is,  each  of  two,  or  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  is  therefore  plural  in  its  meaning.  The  real  plural  utrique  is 
used  only  when  each  of  two  parties  consists  of  scTeral  individuals ;  e.  g. 
Macedones — Tyrii,  toii — aUeri^  and  both  together,  utrique.  But  eyen  good 
prose  writers  now  and  then  use  the  plural  tUrique  in  speiiking  of  only  two 
persons  or  things,  as  Nepos,  Timol,  2.:  utrique  DianysU  ;  Curtius,  tU.  19. : 
uiraeqite  aeies ;  Liv.  xlii.  54. :  uiraque  appida  ;  and  xxz.  8. :  lUraque  cortma  ; 
but  this  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  practice  of  Cicero.  (See  my  note  on 
Cic  fii  Verr.  HL  6O0 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

THE   VEBB. 


[§  142.]  1.  The  verb  is  that  part  of  speech  by  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  does  or  suffers  something. 
This  most  general  difference  between  dainff  which  originates  in 
the  subject,  and  suffering  which  presupposes  the  doing  or  acting 
of  another  person  or  thing,  is  the  origin  of  the  two  main  forms 
of  verbs,  viz.  the  active  9jid  pensive  (activum  et  passivum).   ^ 

2.  The  active  form  comprises  two  kinds  of  verbs  :  trans^ 
itive  or  active  properly  so  called,  and  intransitive  or  neuter 
verbs.  The  difference  between  them  is  this:  an  intransitive 
verb  expresses  a  condition  or  action  which  is  not  communicated 
from  the  agent  to  any  other  object;  e.  g.  I  walk,  I  stand,  I 
sleep;  whereas  the  transitive  verb  expresses  an  action  which 
affects  another  person  or  thing  (which  in  grammar  is  called  the 
object  and  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  accusative) ;  e.  g.  I  love 
thee,  I  read  the  letter.  As  far  as  form  is  concerned  this  differ- 
ence is  important,  for  neuter  verbs  cannot  have  a  passive  voice, 
whereas  every  transitive  or  active  verb  (in  its  proper  sense) 
must  have  a  passive  voice,  since  the  object  of  the  action  is 
the  subject  of  the  suffering ;  e.  g.  I  love  thee — thou  art  loved ; 
I  read  the  letter — the  letter  is  read. 

[§  143.]  Note  1.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  transitive  verb  must  have 
an  object  or  accusative,  but  only  that  an  object  may  be  joined  with  it 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  certain  cases,  when  no  object  is  added,  transitive 
verbs  take  the  sense  of  intransitive  ones.  Thus  edU^  amaty  when  without  an 
accusative,  may  be  considered  to  be  used  for  eoenat  and  eet  in  amore,  and 
with  regard  tip  their  meaning  they  are  intransitive,  though  in  grammar 
%hej  remidn  transitive,  since  aUquid  may  be  understood.    In  fiome  case^ 
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the  difference  between  the  transitiye  and  intranBttiTe  meaning  is  ex- 
pressed, eyen  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs  themselTes,  as  in  jaceref 
iacere;  pendere^  pendere;  aXbare^  aJhere;  fugare,  fiigere;  piacarey  jda* 
eere;  sedare^  sedere^  and  some  others  of  the  same  Idnd.  Auuesco  and 
cofuuesco  (I  accustom  mjself )  have  assumed  an  intransitiTe  meaning,  the 
pronoun  being  omitted,  and  l^e  new  forms  assuefaeio  Bnd.consue/aeio  were 
devised  for  the  transitiTe  sense.  In  the  same  manner  we  have  the  intransi- 
tive  caleret  patercy  stupere,  and  the  transitive  caUfacere^  patefacere  and 
stupe/acere. 

[§  iM.]  Note  2.  When  an  accusative  is  found  with  a  neuter  verb,  the 
neuter  verb  has  either  assumed  a  transitive  meaning,  and  then  has  also  a 
passive  voice,  or  the  accusative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adverb,  and  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  some  ellipsis,  or  by  a  licence  of  speech.  (Concerning 
both,  see  §  383.) 

Sometimes  however  a  passive  voice  is  formed  from  real  neuter  verbs,  but 
only  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  the  verb  becomes 
impersonal,  i.  e.  it  is  without  any  distinct  subject :  for  instance,  Atari  jubet^ 
he  orders  (one)  to  stand ;  /avetur  tibif  favour  is  shown  to  thee ;  via  excestum 
est^  (people)  went  out  of  the  way ;  ventum  e^  Hum  est,  t'Air,  eaiur,  ibitur. 
Thus,  when  in  comedy  the  question  is  asked  quid  agitur  f  the  humorous 
answer  is  statur^  or  vivitur.  When  the  subject  is  to  be  added,  it  is  done 
by  means  of  od,  as  in  Livy,  Bamam  frequenter  migratum  est  a  paretUHms 
raptarum,  which  is  equivalent  to  parentes  migraoerunt;  and  in  Cicero,  ^ua 
araUoni  vehemerUer  ab  omnUnu  reclamatum  est^  and  occurriiur  autem  noibit 
et  quidem  a  doctis  ei  eruditisy  equivalent  to  amnes  reckanarwU  and  docti 
occurrunt. 

[§  14S.]  Nate  8.  With  transitive  verbs  the  subject  itself  may  become 
the  object,  e.  g.  mateo^  I  move,  and  moveo  me,  I  move  myself.  It  often 
occurs  in  Latin  that  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  and  the  transitive  is  thus 
changed  into  an  intransitive.  The  verb  ahttineo  admits  of  all  three  con- 
structions ;  transitive,  as  in  manut  ab  aUqua  re  abstineo^  I  keep  my  hands* 
from  a  thing ;  with  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person,  abetineo  me,  and  intran- 
sitive, abstineo  aiiqua  re,  I  abstain  from  a  thing.  There  are  some  other 
verbs  of  this  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  denote  change ;  e.  g^ 
vertere  and  eonvertere^  mutare,  Jlectere  and  deflectere^  indinare;  hence  we 
may  say,  for  instance,  incUno  rem^  eol  ee  decUnai;  and  in  an  intransitive 
sense,  diee,  acies  incKnat;  animus  inclinat  ad  pacem  faciendam;  verto  rem^ 
verto  me;  detrimentum,  in  banum  verUt^  ira  in  rabiem  vertU;  fariuna  reipub^ 
Ueae  mutamt ;  mores  papuK  Romani  magnopere  'mtOaDerunt  In  like  manner 
the  following  verbs  are  used  both  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  though  with 
greater  restrictions :  ot^ere,  aboierej  decoquere,  durare,  incipere^  continmre^ 
insimtarey  laxare^  remittere,  lavare,  movere  (chiefly  with  terrOj  to  quake,  in 
an  intrans.  sense,  though  now  and  then  in  other  connections  also),  praeei* 
pitare,  mere,  suppeditare,  iurbare,  mbrare.  The  compounds  of  vertere,  — 
devertere,  divertere  and  revertere, — are  used  only  in  this  reflective  sense,  but 
occur  also  in  the  passive  with  the  same  meaning. 

[§  146.]  We  must  here  observe  that  the  passive  of  many  words  has  not 
only  a  properly  passive  meaning,  but  also  a  reflective  one,  as  in  erueiar,  I 
torment  myself;  delector,  I  delight  myself;  faUor,  I  deceive  myself;  feror,  I 
throw  myself  (upon  something)  ;  movear  and  cammoveor,  I  move  or  excite 
myself;  homines  ejffimduntur,  men  rush  (towards  a  place) ;  vehicula/rangun'^ 
iur,  the  vehicles  break ;  lavor^  1  bathe  (myselQ ;  indinor,  I  incline ;  mittor,  I 
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alter  (mjself ) ;  verior^  but  e^>ecifill7  de-  di*  and  re^vertar..  Many  of  these 
passiTe  yerbs  are  classed  among  the  deponenU,  the  actiTe  from  which  thej  are 
formed  being  obsolete,  or  because  the  intransitiye  meaning  greatly  differs. 

[§  147.]  3.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language^  that 
it  has  a  class  of  verbs  of  a  passive  form,  but  of  an  active 
(either  transitive  or  intransitive)  signification.  They  are  called 
deponents  (laying  aside^  as  it  were,  their  passive  signification), 
e.  g.  consoloTj  I  console ;  imitory  I  imitate ;  fateovy  I  confess ; 
seqiwr,  I  follow ;  mentiory  1  lie ;  morior,  I  die.  These  verbs, 
even  when  they  have  a  transitive  signification,  cannot  have  a 
pasedve  voice,  because  there  would  be  no  distinct  form  for  it. 

Noie,  Many  deponents  are  in  fact  only  passiTcs,  either  of  obsolete 
actives,  or  of  such  as  are  still  in  use.  The  latter  can  be  regarded  as  depo- 
nents only  in  so  far  as  they  have  acquired  a  peculiar  signification :  e.  g. 
graoar  signifies  originally  ^'  I  am  burdened,**  hence,  '*  I  do  a  thing  unwil* 
lingly,**  '^I  dislike,**  "  I  hesitate ;  **  veAor,  I  am  carried,  or  I  ride,  egruo,  on 
horseback,  dcmc,  in  a  carriage.  Several  passives,  as  was  remarked  above, 
have  acquired  the  power  of  deponents  from  their  reflective  signification ; 
e.g.  poMCOTy  I  feed  myself;  versoTy  I  turn  myself,  and  thence  I  find  my-> 
self^  or  I  am.  The  following  deponents  are  in  this  manner  derived  from 
obsolete  actives;  laetoTy  I  rejoice;  proficUooTy  I  get  myself  forward,  I 
travel ;  ve9Cory  I  feed  myself,  I  eat.  With  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
deponents,  however,  we  are  obliged  io  believe  that  the  Latin  language, 
like  the  Greek  with  its  verba  medtOy  in  forming  these  middle  verbs,  foUowed 
peculiar  laws  which  are  unknown  to  us.  It  must  be  especially  observed, 
that  many  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  are  derived  from  nouns,  and 
that  they  express  being  that  which  the  noun  denotes :  e.  g.  anciUor,  ar^ 
chUedOTy  urgutoTy  aacupoTy  auguroTy  &c.,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  list  in 
$207. 

[§  14S.]  4.  Before  proceeding  we  must  notice  the  following 
special  irregularities.  The  three  verbs  Jio,  I  become,  or  am 
made,  vapulo,  I  am  beaten,  and  veneoy  I  am  sold  or  for  sale, 
have  a  passive  signification,  and  may  be  used  as  the  passives 
of  facto,  verberoy  and  vendoy  but,  like  all  neuter  verbs,  they 
have  the  active  form,  except  that  Jio  makes  the  perfect 
tense  f actus  sum,  so  that  form  and  meaning  agree.  Thej  are 
called  neutraUa  passiva.  The  verbs  audeo,  fido,  gaudeo,  and 
soleo  have  the  passive  form  with  an  active  signification  in  the 
participle  of  the  preterite,  and  in  the  tenses  formed  from  it :  as 
ausus,  fisus,  gavisus,  soHtus  sum,  eram,  &c  They  may  there- 
fore be  called  semideponenHa,  which-  is-  a  more  appropriate  name 
than  neutro^passiva,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  since  the  fact  of 
their  being  neuters  cannot  come  here  into  consideration.     To 
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these  we  must  add,  but  merely  with  reference  to  the  participle 
of  the  preterite,  the  verbs  jurare^  coenare,  prandere,  and  potare, 
of  which  the  participles  juratus,  coenatus,  praruusy  and  potus, 
have,  like  those  of  deponents,  the  signification :  —  one  that  has 
sworn,  dined,  breakfasted  and  drunk.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  some  other  intransitive  verbs,  which  as  such  ought  not  to 
have  a  participle  of  the  preterite  at  all ;  but  still  we  sometimes 
find  conspirattis  and  coalitus,  and  frequently  aduUus  and  obsoktus 
(grown  up  and  obsolete)  in  an  active,  but  intransitive  sense, 
and  the  poets  use  cretus  (from  cresco),  like  natus. 


CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

MOODS. — TENSES. 


[§  149.]  Thebe  are  four  general  modes  (moods,  modi)^  in  which 
an  action  or  condition  expressed  by  a  verb  may  be  represented: 
— 1 )  Simply  as  a  fact,  though  the  action  or  condition  may  difier 
in  regard  to  its  relation  and  to  time:  this  is  the  Indicative ; 
2)  As  an  action  or  condition  which  is  merely  conceived  by  the 
mind,  though  with  the  same  differences  as  the  indicative.  Can- 
junctivey  or  Svbjunciive ;  3)  As  a  command.  Imperative ;  4)  In- 
definitely, without  defining  any  person  by  whom,  or  the  time 
at  which,  the  action  is  performed,  although  the  relation  of  the 
action  is  defined,  It^nitive. 

[§  150.]  To  these  moods  we  may  add  the  Participle  which 
is,  in  form,  an  adjective,  but  is  more  than  an  adjective  by 
expressing  at  the  same  time  the  different  relations  of  the  action 
or  suffering,  that  is,  whether  it  is  still  lasting  or  terminated.  A 
third  participle,  that  of  the  future,  expresses  an  action  which  is 
going  to  be  performed,  or  a  condition  which  is  yet  to  come. 
The  Gerundy  which  is  in  form  like  the  neuter  of  the  participle 
passive  in  dusy  supplies  by  its  cases  the  place  of  the  infinitive 
present  active.  The  two  Supines  are  cases  of  verbal  substantives, 
and  likewise  serve  in  certain  connections  (which  are  explained 
in  the  syntax)  to  supply  the  cases  for  the  infinitive. 

When  an  action  or  condition  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  definite 
and  individual  fact,  either  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  we 
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muBt  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future,  or  in  one  word,  its  time,  and  time  is  e^ressed  in  a  verb 
hj  its  Tenses,  We  must  further  know  its  position  in  the  series 
of  actions  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  is,  the  relation  of  the 
action,  viz.  whether  it  took  place  while  another  was  going  on, 
or  whether  it  was  terminated  before  another  b^an.  If  we 
connect  these  conuderations,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  six 
tenses  of  the  vfirb :  — 

An  action  not  terminated  in  the  present  time ;  I  write,  icriho:  Present 

tense. 
An  action  not  terminated  in  the  past  time ;  I  wrote,  senbebam :  Imperfect 

tense. 
An  action  not  terminated  in  the  future;  I  shall  write,  «cri&iin :  Future 

tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  present  time ;  I  have  written,  icripti:  Perfect 
tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  past  time ;  I  had  written,  scripseram :  Plu- 
perfect tense. 

An  action  terminated  in  the  future;  I  shall  have  written,  scripsero: 
Future  perfect  tense. 

The  same  number  of  tenses  occurs  in  the  passive  voice,  but 
those  which  express  the  terminated  state  of  an  action  can  be 
formed  only  by  circumlocution,  with  the  participle  and  the 
auxiliary  verb  esse :  scribar,  scribebary  scribar,  scriptas  suniy 
scriptus  eraniy  scriptus  ero.  The  subjunctive  has  no  future  tenses : 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  place  is  supplied,  see  §  496. 
The  infinitive  by  itself  does  not  express  time,  but  only  the 
relation  of  an  action,  that  is,  whether  it  is  completed  or  not 
completed.  By  circumlocution  we  obtain  also  an  infinitive  for 
an  action  or  a  suffering  which  is  yet  to  come. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

NUMBERS. — PBBSONS. 


[9  151.]  The  Latin  verb  has  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural, 
and  in  each  number  three  persons.  These  three  persons,  I^  the 
one  speaking,  thouy  the  one  spoken  to,  and  he  or  she^  the  one 
spoken  of,  are  not  expressed  in  Latin  by  special  words,  but  are 
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implied  in  the  fonns  of  the  verb  itself.  The  same  is  the.  case  in 
the  plural  'with  tpe^  i/ou,  they,  and  these  personal  pronouns  ar^ 
added  to  the  Terb  only  when  the  person  is  to  be  indicated  in  an 
emphatic  manner. 

The  following  is  a  general  scheme  of  the  changes  in  termi- 
nation, according  to  the  persons,  both  in  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive :  — 

In  the  Active. 

Person:     1.  2.  3. 

Sing.    —  *,  t 

Plur.    mus,  tis,  nt. 

The  termination  of  the  first  person  singular  cannot  be  stated 
in  a  simple  or  general  way,  since  it  sometimes  ends  in  o,  some- 
times in  m,  and  sometimes  in  t  (see  the  following  Chapter). 
In  the  second  person  singular  the  perfect  indicative  forms  an 
exception,  for  it  ends  in  ti.  Respecting  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes these  terminations,  nothing  general  can  be  said,  except 
that  it  is  a  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  indicative. 

In  the  Passive, 

Person:      I.  2.  3. 

Sing,     r,  m,  tur, 

Plur.     mur,  mini,  ntur. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  those  tenses  of  the  passive, 
which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  participle  with  a 
tense  of  the  verb  esse. 

The  imperative  in  the  active  and  passive  has  two  forms,  viz. 
for  that  which  is  to  be  done  at  once,  and  for  that  which 
is  to  be  done  in  future,  or  an  imperative  present  and  an 
imperative  future.  Neither  of  them  has  a  first  person,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  imperative.  The  imperative  present  has 
only  a  second  person,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural ;  the  im- 
perative future  has  the  second  and  the  third  persons,  but  in  the 
singular  they  have  both  the  same  form,  to  in  the  active,  and  tor 
in  the  passive  voice.  The  imperative  future  passive,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  second  person  plural,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  future  of  the  indicative,  e.  g.  laudahiminu 
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CHAP.  XL. 

FORHATION  OF   THE  TENSES. 

[§  152.]    1.  Thebe  axe  in  Latin  four  conjugations^  distinguished 
hj  the  infinitive  mood^  which  ends  thus :  — 

1.  are.  2.  ere,  -  3.  ^e.  4.  tre. 

The  present  indicatives  of  these  conjugations  end  in : 

1.  Of  as.         2.  iOf  es.         3.  o,  is.         4.  to,  is. 

Note.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  term!* 
nation  of  the  second  person  in  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  presents  ^f  the  verbs  in  to,  which  follow  the  third  conjugation, 
e.g.fodioyfugiOj  capio  (see  Chap.  XLVL),  from  those  yerbs  which  follow  the 
fourth,  such  as  audio,  erudio.  This  difference  between  the  long  and  short  t 
remains  also  in  the  other  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  tUrd  singular, 
which  is  short  in  all  the  four  conjugations ;  e.  g.  legimus,  l^UU ;  au(^mus, 
auditu;  for  when  i  is  followed  bj  another  vowel,  it  is  short  according  to  the 
general  rule  that  one  vowel  before  another  is  short  The  long  a  was  men- 
tioned above  as  tiie  characteristic  of  the  first  conjugation,  but  the  verb  dare 
is  an  exception,  for  the  a  here  is  not  a  mere  part  of  the  termination  as  in 
laudare,  but  belongs  to  the  stem  of  the  word.  The  syllable  da  in  this  verb 
is  short  throughout,-  d&mus,  datis,  dabam,  &c.,  with  the  only  exception  of  the 
monosyllabic  forms  doe  and  da. 

[§  153.]  2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of  the  other  tenses, 
we  must  further  know  the  perfect  and  the  supine;  for  the 
three  tenses  of  the  completed  action  in  the  active  are  derived 
from  the  perfect;  and  the  participle  perfect  passive^  which  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive,  is 
derived  firom  the  supine*  These  four  principal  forms,  viz. 
Present,  Perfect,  Supine,  and  Infinitive,  end  thus :  — 


Praee. 

Perf. 

Supine. 

Infinit 

1.       0, 

dVty 

dtumy 

are 

2.     &>, 

W, 

ttum, 

ere. 

3.     0, 

h 

turn, 

ifre. 

4.     io. 

hn. 

itum. 

ire. 

Note.  We  have  here  followed  the  example  of  all  Latin  grammars  and  of 
the  Roman  grammarians  themselves,  in  regarding  the  supine  as  one  of  the 
main  forms,  that  must  be  known  in  order  to  derive  others  fVom  it.  But 
the  beginner  must  beware  of  supposing  that  the  two  participles,  of  the 
perfect  passive  and  the  future  active,  are  derived  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  supine  as,  for  example,  the  pluperfect  is  from  the  perfect ;  and  that  the 
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supine  exists  in  all  the  verbs  to  which  one  is  attributed  in  the  dicdonary 
or  grammar.  The  whole  derivation  is  merely  formal;  and  the  supine 
in  fact  occurs  very  rarely.  But  its  existence  is  presupposed  on  account 
of  the  two  participles  which  do  occur,  in  order  to  show  tiie  changes  which 
the  stem  of  the  verb  undergoes.  If  we  were  to  mention  the  participle  of 
the  perfect  passive  instead  of  the  supine,  we  should  do  little  better,  since  it 
is  wanting  in  all  intransitive  verbs,  though  they  may  have  the  participle 
future  active ;  and  again,  if  we  were  to  mention  the  future  participle,  we 
should  find  the  same  difficulty,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  in  all  verbs, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  ought  not  to  mention  among  the  main  forms  of 
the  verb  one  which  is  obviously  a  derivative  form.  In  dictionaries  it  would 
be  necessary  to  mention,  first  the  participle  perfect,  or  where  it  does  not 
occur,  the  participle  future  active ;  but  if,  as  is  the  case  in  a  grammar,  we 
have  to  show  in  one  form  that  which  is  the  basis  of  several  changes,  a 
third  form  is  necessary,  and  it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  supine.  In  making 
use  of  the  list  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  the  beginner  must  always  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  supine  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  for  its  own  si^e,  but 
merely  to  enable  him  to  form  those  two  participles  correctly. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations, 
no  particular  rule  is  needed  as  to  how  the  perfect  and  supine  are 
formed.     According  to  the  above  scheme  they  are :  — 

1.  laitd'O,     laud-aviy     laud-^tum,     latui-are. 

2.  mon-eOf    manruiy       monAtumy      mon-ere. 
4.  aud-iSy     aud-iviy      aud-itum,       aud-ire. 

[§  154.]  4.  But  in  the  third  conjugation  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  and  supine  presents  some  difficulty.  The  following 
general  rules  therefore  must  be  observed  (for  the  details,  see 
the  list  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation).  When  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  infinitive  ^e,  or  the  o  of  the  present  tense,  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  are 
simply  those  mentioned  above,  that  is,  i  and  turn  are  added  to 
the  stem  of  the  verb,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  verb  which  re- 
mains after  the  removal  of  the  termination,  e.  g.  active,  acu-^^ 
acu-iy  acu'tum.  The  vowel  becomes  long  in  the  supine,  even 
when  it  is  otherwise  short.  So  also  in  minuOy  statuoy  tribuoy  and 
solvoy  solutumy  for  v  before  a  consonant  is  a  vowel. 

But  when  the  o  of  the  present  is  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
the  perfect  ends  in  si.  The  s  in  this  termination  is  changed 
into  X  when  it  is  preceded  by  c,  y,  A,  or  qu  (which  is  equal 
to  c) ;  when  it  is  preceded  by  by  this  letter  is  changed  into  p  ; 
if  d  precedes,  one  of  the  two  consonants  must  give  way,  and 
either  the  d  is  dropped,  which  Is  the  ordinary  practice,  or  the  s  ; 
e.  g.  ducoy  duxi;  regoy  rexi;  trahoy  traxi;  coquo,  coxi;  scriboy 
scripsi ;  claudoy  clausiy  but  defendoy  defendu     Verbs  in  po  pi^- 
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sent  no  difficulty:  carpo,  carpsi;  sculpo,  sctdpsu  That  leffo 
makes  leffi,  biboy  bibi,  and  emoy  emiy  is  irregular  according  to 
what  was  remarked  above:  but  Jiffo,  Jixi;  nvbo^  nupsi;  demo, 
denm  (or  according  to  §  12.  dempsi),  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

5.  The  supine  adds  turn  to  the  stem  of  the  yerb>  with  some 
change  of  the  preceding  consonants:  b  is  changed  into  p; 
ff,  h,  and  qu  into  c  ;  instead  of  dtum  in  the  verbs  in  do,  we  find 
&um,  e.  g.  scriboy  scriptum;  rego,  rectum;  traho,  tractum ; 
coquo,  coctum  (verbs  in  co  renudn  unchanged,  as  dictum, 
ductum);  defendo,  defensum;  claudo,  clatuum.  The  supine  in 
xum  is  a  deviation  from  the  rule,  as  in  Jigo,  fixvm,  and  so  also 
the  throwing  out  of  the  n  of  the  stem,  as  in  pingo,  pictum  ; 
stringo,  strictum;  although  this  is  not  done  without  reason;  for 
in  several  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  the  n  is  only  an  in- 
crease to  strengthen  the  form  of  the  present,  and  does  not 
originally  belong  to  the  root;  it  is  therefore  thrown  out  both 
in  the  perfect  and  in  the  supine,  as  in  vinco,  fundo,  relinquo — 
vici,  victum ;  fusi,  fusum ;  reliqui,  relictum ;  or  in  the  supine 
alone^  as  in  the  two  verbs  mentioned  before,  and  in  Jingo,  sup. 
fictum.  Of  the  words  in  wluch  o  is  preceded  by  I,  m,  n,  r,  or  «, 
only  a  few  in  mo  follow  the  ordinary  rule ;  e.  g.  como,  demo; 
perf.  compsi,  dempsi;  sup.  comptum,  demptum:  all  the  others 
have  mixed  forms. 

6»  Two  irregularities  are  especially  common  in  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  of  the  third  conjugation.  The  first  is  the  addition 
of  a  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the  verb,  called  reduplication,  in 
which  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb  is  repeated  either' with  the 
vowel  which  follows  it,  or  with  an  ^,  e.  g.  tundo,  tutudi;  tendo, 
tetendi;  cano,  cecini;  curro,  cucurri  ;  faUo,  fefeJU  ;  parco,  pepercu 
In  the  compounds  of  such  words  the  reduplication  is  not  used, 
except  in  those  of  do,  sto,  disco,  posco,  and  in  some  of  curro.  The 
second  irregularity  is  that  many  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation 
form  their  perfect  like  those  of  the  second,  just  as  many  verbs 
of  the  second  make  that  tense  like  those  of  the  third.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  many  verbs  in  h  and  mo,  as  alo,  alui, 
aRtum  (altum);  molo,  molui,  moUtum;  gemo,  gemui,  gemitum. 
Concerning  this  and  other  special  irregularities,  see  the  list 
of  verbs  in  Chap.  L. 

[§  155.]  7.  The  derivation  of  the  other  tenses  and  forms  of  a 
verb  from  these  four  (present,  perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive), 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  is  easy  and  without  irregu- 
larity in  the  detaiL 

From  the  infinitive  active  are  formed : 

a)  The  imperative  passive,  which  has  in  all  conjugations  the 
same  form  as  the  infinitive  active. 

b)  The  imperative  active,  hj  dropping  the  termination  re.  It 
thus  ends  in  conjugation,  1.  in  a,  2.  e,  3.  ^,  4.  l,  b&  ama,  mone, 
lege,  audi. 

c)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  active,  by  the  addition  of  wi,  so 
that  it  ends  in  the  four  conjugations  in  drenij  ereniy  (hreniy  Ireniy 
e.  g.  amaremy  monereniy  legeremy  audirem, 

d)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  passive,  by  the  addition  of  r,  as 
in  amdreTy  manerery  legh'ery  audlrer. 

e)  The  infinitive  present  passive,  by  changing  e  into  t,  e.  g. 
amariy  maneriy  audiriy  but  in  the  third  conjugation  the  whole 
termination  (ire  is  changed  into  t,  as  in  leghcy  legi. 

From  the  present  indicative  active  are  derived : 

a)  The  present  indicative  passive,  by  the  addition  of  r,  as 
amor,  moneory  legor,  audior. 

b)  The  present  subjunctive  active,  by  changing  the  o  into  em 
in  the  first  conjugation,  and  in  the  three  others  into  am ;  as, 
amemy  maneamy  legamy  audiam. 

c)  The  present  subjunctive  passive,  by  changing  the  m  of 
the  present  subjunctive  active  into  r;  as  amery  monear,  legar, 
audiar. 

d)  The  imperfect  indicative  active,  by  changing  o  into  abam 
in  the  first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  baroy  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  into  ebam.  A  change  of  the  m  into  r  makes 
the  imperfect  indicative  passive,  e.  g.  amahamy  amabar;  mo- 
nebam,  monebar  ;  legebam,  legebar  ;  audiebamy  audiebar. 

e)  The  first  future  active,  by  changing  o  into  abo  in  the 
first  conjugation,  in  the  second  into  boy  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  into  am.  From  this  is  formed  the  first  future  passive  by 
adding  r  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations,  and  by  changing 
m  into  r  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  e.  g.  laudahoy  laudabor  ;  mo^ 
neboy  monebar  ;  legam,  legar ;  avdiamy  audiar. 

f)  The  participle  present  active,  by  changing  o  in  the  first 
conjugation  into  ansy  in  the  second  into  nsy  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  into  ens ;  e.  g.  laudo,  laudans ;  moneoy  monens ;  lego, 
Ugens ;   audio,  audiens.      From  this  participle  is  derived  the 
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participle  future  pMsive,  hj  changing  ju  into  ndut;  e.  g.  aman'^ 
duty  numendusy  UgenduSy  audiendus  ;  and  the  gerund :  amandum, 
numendwmy  legendum,  auditndunu 

From  the  perfect  indicative  active  are  derived: 

a)  The  pluperfect  indicative,  bj  changing  t  into  (Sram :  lauda- 
verarOy  monueram,  legeram,  audxverarru 

b)  The  future  perfect,  hj  changing  i  into  ^o;  laudavero, 
maniieroy  Ugeroy  audivero, 

c)  The  perfect  subjunctive*,  by  dianging  i  into  irim :  lauda- 
verimy  monueriniy  legeriniy  audiverim. 

d)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive,  by  changing  t  into  issem 
(originally  essem) :  ktudamssemy  monuissemy  legisseniy  audwissem. 

e)  The  perfect  infinitive  active,  by  changing  i  into  Use 
(originally  esse) :  laudavissey  monuissey  Ugisscy  audivisse. 

From  the  supine  are  derived : 

a)  The  participle  perfect  passive,  by  changing  um  into  t»,  a, 
urn :  laudattLSy  a,  um ;  manitusy  a,  um ;  lectusy  Uy  um ;  auditusy 
a,  urru 

b)  The  participle  future  active,  by  changing  um  into  urusy  a, 
um:  laudaturuSy  a,  um;  maniturusy  a,  um ;  lecturusy  a,  um; 
auditurusy  a,  um. 

By  means  of  the  former  participle  we  form  the  tenses  of  the 
passive,  which  express  a  completed  action ;  and  by  means  of  the 
participle  future  we  may^form  a  new  conjugation  expressing 
actions  which  are  to  come.    See  Chap.  XLTTL 


CHAP,  XLL 

THE  YEBB  ESSE. 


[§  156.]  The  verb  essey  to  be,  is  called  an  auxiliary  verb, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  some  tenses  of  the 
passive  voice.  It  is  also  called  a  verb  substantive,  because  it  is 
the  most  general  exprescdon  of  existence.     Its  conjugation  is 

*  We  tise  this  name  because  the  tense  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  perfect  subjunctive,  although  its  form  shows  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect,  the  termination  ero  being  changed  into 
ortm. 
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very  irregular^  being  made  np  of  parts  of  two  different  verbs, 
the  Greek  «i/i4  i<rrl,  taofuu  (from  which  sim  and  sum,  est,  eso 
or  ero,  were  easily  formed),  and  the  obsolete  fuo,  the  Greek 
^wD.  The  supine  and  gerund  are  wanting,  but  the  inflection  in 
the  persons  is  regular. 


IimicATiys. 

Siog.  Sumy  I  am. 

«r,  thoa  art. 

esty  he  is. 
Flur.  namuy  we  are. 

estis,  ye  are. 

sunif  tiiey  are. 


Sing.  JEramj  I  was. 

erasy  thou  wast. 

erat,  he  was. 
Plur.  erdmusy  we  were. 

eratisy  ye  were. 

erantj  ikey  were. 


Smg.  t!ro,  I  shall  be. 

erisy  thou  wilt  be. 

erity  he  will  be. 
Plur.  «r&nttf,  we  shall  be. 

erUis,  ye  will  be. 

enaity  they  will  be. 


Sing.  FuL,  I  have  been. 

fuUti,  thou  hast  been. 

fidtj  he  has  been. 
Plnr.ytcfintM,  we  have  been. 

fuMa,  ye  have  been. 

;^}they  hare  been. 


SUBJUK  Gxt  Y  JB. 

Present. 

Sing.  Sim,  I  may  be. 

sis,  thou  mayst  be. 

sity  he  may  be. 
Flur.  simus,  we  may  be. 

SUiSy  ye  may  be. 

«tfi^  Uiey  may  be. 

Imperfect. 

Sing  JEssem,  I  might  be. 

essesy  thou  mightst  be. 

essety  he  might  be. 
Flur.  essemtUy  we  might  be. 

essetis,  ye  might  be. 

essenty  ihey  might  be. 


Future. 


Instead  of  a  subjunctive,  the  parti- 
ciple ytiten»  is  used  with  girn. 

FuJtvrus  sim,  sis,  &c  I  may  be 
about  to  be. 


Perfect. 

Sing.  Fuhimy  I  may  have  been. 
fuerisy  thou  mayst  have  been. 
fuerity  he  may  have  been. 
.  FluT.fuerimuSy  we  may  have  been. 
fuerUiSy  ye  may  have  been. 

fuerinty  they  may  have  been. 


Pluperfect. 


Sing.  FuJSramy  I  had  been. 

fuerasy  thou  hadst  been. 
fueraty  he  had  been. 
Vhir.fueramxUy  we  had  been. 
fneratuy  ye  had  been. 
fweranty  iltxey  had  been. 


Sing.  Fttiasemy  1  should,  or  would 
have  been, 

fuisses,  thou  shouldst,  &c. 

fiussety  he  should,  &c. 
TluT. /uissemtUy  we  should,  &c. 

fuMH&iSy  ye  should,  &c. 

fuissenty  they  should,  j&c. 
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Indicatitb.  SuBJUHcnrx. 

Future  Perfect. 
Sing.  Fuiroy  I  shall  haye  been.  No  SubjunctiTe.    . 

fiierisj  thou  wilt  have  been. 
fiurity  he  will  have  been. 
Plur.yiier^iiitf,  we  shall  have  been. 
yWerttft,  ye  will  have  been. 
fuerxaty  they  will  have  been. 

Impebatiyb. 
Present,  Sing.  Bs^  be  thou.  Plur.  e«fe,  be  ye. 

Future,  Sing.  Bsto^  thou  shalt  be.       Plur.  e«fdfe,  ye  shall  be. 
ef  fty,  he  shall  be.  mmto^  they  shall  be. 

InTINitivjs. 

Present,  state  not  terminated,  eue^  to  be. 
Perfect,  terminated,  yvtme,  to  have  been. 
Future,  y«ter«m  {amy  vaiC)  eMe,  wf9rey  to  be  about  to  be. 

PABTICIPIiBS. 

Present,  not  terminated  («m),  being. 
Future,  yitfurttf,  a,  urn,  one  who  is  about  to  be. 

Note.  The  participle  ena  u  only  used  as  a  substantive  in  philosophical 
language  (see  above,  §  78.  in  fin.),  and  also  in  the  two  compounds,  aheent 
and  praesens. 

The  compounds  dbman^  adnan,  destany  tjuum,  inientany  ohsumy  praentmy 
subsuniy  mpersumy  have  the  same  conjugation  as  sum,  Prontm  inserts  a  d 
when  pro  is  followed  by  e ;  e.  g.  prodeSy  prodesty  &c.  Po»nany  I  can  (from 
pot,  forpotiSy  and  9um)t  lu>0  fui  irr^pilar  conjugation.  (See  the  irr^ular 
verbs,  §211.) 

The  t  in  sinms  and  siOs  is  long,  and  the  e  in  eramy  erOy  &c.,  is  short,  as  is 
indicated  above  in  the  conjugation  itself,  and  also  in  the  compounds :  pro^ 
HnnUy  prodiramy  proderanty  proderity  &c. 

Siemy  iiesy  ndty  sienty  and  fuamy  /uasy  fiuxty  /tunU  (from  the  obsolete  yuo), 
are  antiquated  forms  for  the  corresponding  persons  of  «tm,  and  occur  in  the 
comic  writers  and  in  Lucretius.  Instead  of  essem  we  have  another  form  for 
the  ihiperfect  subjunctive,  fSrem  (likewise  from  fiki)y  in  the  singular  and 
the  third  person  plural.  The  indSnitive  /ore  belongs  to  the  same  root. 
Cicero  rarely  uses  the  form  foremy  but  Livy  frequently,  especsaUy  in  the 
sense  of  the  conditional  mood, ''  I  should  be.**  Other  writers,  espedally  the 
poets  and  Tacitus,  use  it  in  all  respects  like  eeeem.  The  perfect  fumy  and 
the  tenses  derived  from  ityfuveramy  fiimssemyfuverOy  are  other  forms  ofyvf, 
&&,  and  occur  in  the  earliest  poets ;  and  in  like  manner  we  find,  in  the  an- 
cient language^  eseity  escraOy  for  erit  and  erwd. 
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CHAP.  XLIL 


THE  FOUE  CONJUGATIONS. 


[§  157.]  In  the  following  table  the  terminatioiis  are  separated 
from  the  root  of  the  verb,  which  renders  it  easy  to  conjugate  any 
other  verb  according  to  these  models.  The  verb  lego  (see  Chap. 
XL.)  is  irregular  in  the  formation  of  its  perfect,  but  it  has  been 
retained  a8*ai>  example  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  because 
the  very  absence  of  any  peculiar  termination  in  the  perfect  is  a 
safeguard  against  misunderstandings  which  might  arise;  for 
example,  &om  duco,  duxi;  scrihoy  scripsi;  or  claudo,  clausi. 

I.    ACTIVE  VOICE. 


Indicattye. 

Sing.  Am-Oy  I  love. 

ofn-otf,  tbou  lowest. 

am-aty  he  loves. 
Plur.  €an-<tmu8,  we  love 

am-dtisy  ye  loTe. 

ant'Onty  ihey  love. 


Sing,  ani'dbetmy  I  loved. 

Plur.  am'obdmus. 
am-abatu. 
am'dbant. 

Sing,  am-dboy  I  shall  love. 

am-abis 

am'obii 
Plur.  arn'ohimus, 

am-abUis, 

am-abunt. 

Sing,  am'doi,  I  have  loved. 
arn'omsti, 

Plur.  ani'av&nus. 
am-avisHs. 
arn'ovenmi  (e). 


First  ConjugatioTU 

Subjunctive. 
Present 

Sing.  Am^emy  I  may  love. 

am-tiy  thou  mayst  love. 

am-ety  he  may  love* 
Plur.  am'SmuSy  we  may  love. 

om-eifu,  ye  nuiy  love. 

ani'enty  they  may  love. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  etni'dremy  1  might  love. 

arn'Oret, 
Plur.  am-'Oremiu, 
am-areta. 
arn'Orent, 

Future. 


Perfect 

Sing,  am'^vhiniy  I  may  have  loved. 

am'iloeria. 

ani'(iv€rit, 
Plur.  amnxverfrms. 

am^avetUis, 
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Imdicatiyx.  SuBjimcnYB. 

Flnperfect 

SiDg.  om-oo  j&tan,  I  had  loved.  Sing.  am-amtMin,  I  might  have  loved. 
am'overds.  am^avwis, 

am-'averaL  am'WMiet. 

Pliir.  am-^meramiu,  Flur.  am»aoi$9emiu» 
arn'overaiis,  am-amuetU. 

Second  Fature,  or  Fatnre  Perfect. 
Sing,  am-aohv^  I  shall  have  loved. 

am-aoerit. 
Flnr.  am-avenmusj  ' 

am-avefitu. 
am-avervnt. 

Impsbatitb. 

Present,  Sing,  am-2,  love  thon.  Plur.  am-dte^  love  je. 

Future,  Sing,  om-oto,  thou  shalt  love.      Plur.  am-otdto,  je  shall  love. 
am^aio^  he  shall  love.  am-onto,  Uiej  shall  love. 

InruiTivj. 

Pres.  and  Lnperf.  (or  of  an  action  still  going  on)  am^are^  to  love. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  (or  of  an  action  c<Mnpleted)  om-avtMtf,  to  have  loved. 
Future,  amroturum  esse^  to  be  about  to  love. 

GsBinn). 
G^.  am-^mdi ;  Dat.  am^ando ;  Ace.  am-andum ;  AbL  am-ando. 

Supine. 
am-oficm;  am-ofti. 

PABTICIPI.B8. 

Pres.  and  Lnperf.  (of  an  action  still  going  on)  amnnu,  loving. 
Future,  am^aiuinuj  about  to  love. 


Second  Cofyugation^ 

Inbicativx.  SuBjmrcnvB. 

Present. 

Sing.  Mon-eo^  I  advise.  Sing.  ilfoR-eam,  I  may  advise. 

monies*  mou'edt, 

mon-et.  num-eat. 

Flur.  num-emu9,  Plur.  fium-ednrnt. 

mon-itis,  mon^eatis. 

num-eni.  nHm^eant. 
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Indicatiyb.  Subjunctivb. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  mon^ebamy  I  adyised.  Sing,  mon^erem^  I  might  advise. 
mon-ehas,  mon-eres. 

mon^ehat  mou'eret. 

Flur.  mon^ebdmuA,  Plur.  num-eremus^ 
mon^ebcttU,  moU'eretii. . 

mou'ebant,  mou'erent 

Fatnre. 

Sing,  mon'ibo^  I  shall  advise. 

moU'ebis. 

maU'ebit. 
Plur.  mon-ebttnus, ' 

mon^ebUis. 

moU'ebtrnt, 

Perfect 

Sing,  man-ui^  I  have  advised.  Sing,  ffion-umm,  I  may  have  advised. 

mon-visti.  mon-tieris. 

nuM'tat.  mon-uerit, 

Plur.  mon-vXmus.  Plur.  rMm'UeHfnus. 

man-msHs.  mon-ueritis. 

mon-uenaU  (e).  man-uerint. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing,  num-veramy  I  had  advised.  Sing,  mon-idseem,  I  should  have  ad- 

man-'Verds.  mon'tdsses.                      [vised. 

mon-uerat.  mon-uisset, 

Plur.  mon-verdmus.  Plur.  man-uissemus. 

tnon-uerdtis.  moU'^uissetit. 

tnon-uerant.  mon'Uissent, 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect. 
Sing.  mon'V4srOy  I  shall  have  advised. 

fwrn-ueris, 

mon-uerit. 
Plur.  num''uerimu8, 

mon-uerUis. 

mon'-uerint. 

Impbbativb. 
Present,  Sing,  mon-e,  advise  thou.  Plur.  num-iiey  advise  je. 

Future,  Sing,  mon-eto^  thou  shalt  advise.    Plur.  mon-etdtey  ye  shall  advise. 
mon^&Oy  he  shall  advise.  mon-ento,  they  shall  advise* 

iNHNirrvB. 
Pres.  and  Lnperf.  mon-ere,  to  advise. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  mon'VMse^  to  have  advised. 
Future,  monriturvm  ewe^  to  be  about  to  advise. 
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GetL  moH-endi;  Dat  mtm-endo;  Ace.  num-embimf  AR  mom-endo. 

Supim. 
mon^ilifiii;  moii-ttic 

PAmnCIFLBS. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.  mon-em^  adyinng. 
Future,  mon-^Hunts,  about  to  adviBe. 


Third  ConjttgaHon. 


Imdicatvte, 


SUBJVHCnYB. 


Present 


Sing.  Leg-o^  I  read. 

leg-it. 
Rur.  leg'innu. 

Sing.  Leg-aiUy  I  may  read. 

leg-ae. 

leg-at 
Plur.  leg'dmua. 

ieg-^, 
leg-ant. 

leg-atie. 
leg'€mt. 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  leg-&am^  I  read. 

leg-ehde. 

leg-ebat. 
Plur.  leg-ebanttu. 

leg-ehatU, 

leg-ehant 

Sing.  2e^-«mR,  I  might  read. 

leg-h-ii. 

leg-eret. 
Plur.  leg-eremtu. 

leg-eretie. 

Future. 

Sing.  2^-am,  I  ahall  read. 

leg-ee, 

leg-et 
Plur.  leg-Bmu, 

l^-&u. 
leg-enL 

Perfect. 

Sing.  2e^-i,  I  hare  read. 
Ug-M. 
leg-it. 

leg-erie. 
l^-erit 

Plur.  leg-hmu. 

Plur.  leg-erinuB. 

leg-istie, 
Ug-enmt  (e). 

leg-eritis. 
l^-ertHt 
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InDIOAHYB.  SUBJUHCTlVJi* 

Pluperfect 

Sing.  leg-^Sram^  I  had  read.  Sing,  leg'issem^  I  should  have  read. 

leg-eras,  leg-iesee. 

leg-erat,  .  leg-iuet* 

Plur.  leg'erdmuM,  Plur.  l^'iesemui. 

leg-eratu.  leg'iueHs* 

leg-erant,  l^-isseni. 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing,  leg-eroy  I  shall  have  read. 

l^-erU, 

leg-erit, 
Plur.  leg-ettmus, 

leg-erkii. 

leg'erhU. 

Impbbatitb. 
Present,  Sing,  leg'i^  read  thou.  Plur.  l^-Ue^  read  ye. 

Future,  Sing.  I^'Uo^  thou  shalt  read.    Plur.  leg-Uote^  ye  shall  read. . 
leg'ttOy  he  shall  read.  leg'UniOy  they  shall  read* 

Irfenitiyb. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.  leg-ere^  to  read. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  leg-Use,  to  have  read. 
Future,  lec'tuntm  esse,,  to  be  about  to  read. 

Gebukd. 
(ren.  leg-endi;  Dat  leg-endo;  Ace.  leg-endum;  Abl.  leg-endo. 

SUPINB. 

lec'han;  lec-iu. 

Pabticiplbs. 

.    Ph».  and  Imperf.  leg^etu,  reading. 
Future,  2ec-Acni«,  about  to  read. 
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Fourth  ConjugatUnu 

IhBICATITS.  SUBJUACriVAi 

Present. 

Sing.  Awi-io^  I  hear.'  Sing.  Aud^iam^  I  may  hear. 

aud'U.  cad'idg, 

aud'it  aud'iai. 

Flor.  aud'imus.  Flar.  aud-iamug, 

amd-Uu.  ayd'iatU. 

aud-hmt  cmd'tant. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  aud'xebam^  I  heard.  Sing,  aud-irem^  I  might  bear. 

aud-iehd9.  aud-irii. 

aud-iebat.  aud'iret 

Flur.  aud'iebdmus.  Flnr.  aud-iremug. 

aud-iebdtis.  aud^iretu. 

aud-iebant.  aud'irent. 

Ftttmre. 

Sing,  aud'iamy  I  shall  hear. 

aud-iit. 

amd-iet 
Plur.  aud'iinau, 

{md''ietis, 

aud'ient 

Perfect  * 

Sing.  oMd-wi,  I  hate  heard.  Sing,  aud-iverim^  I  may  have  heard. 

avd'ivisti.  *  aud'iveris. 

auth'itni.  •  aud-iverit, 

Plur.  oiKf-iofiiittf.  Plnr.  aud-iverifmu. 

aud-ivittU,  aud-iveritis. 

aud-ivenmi  (e).  aud-itferint. 

Plnperfect. 

Sing,  aud'iveramy  I  had  heard.  Sing,  mtd-imsgeniy  I  might  have  heard. 

aud-iverds,  aud-ivusis. 

aud'iverai,  aud-vrisut 

Plur.  aud'iveramui.   .  Plur.  ecud'iviMemus. 

aud'iveratu,  aud'-ivissetu. 

amd'iveraat,  awd-ivisseni. 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing,  aud'dvhv^  I  shall  have  heard. 

aud'ioeris, 

aud-iverit 
Plur.  aMd'ivetimus, 

aud^iventU, 

avd'iverint, 

X  2 
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Impbbatxys. 
Present,  Sing,  aud-i^  hear  thou.  Flnr.  otttZ-ile,  hear  ye. 

Fature,  Sing.  aud-Uo,  thou  shalt  hear.        Flur.  aud-USte,  ye  ahall  hear. 

aud'Uo,  he  shall  hear.  aud^naiio,  they  shall  hear. 

iNFmiTlVJi. 

Pres.  and  Lnperf.  aud'-irey  to  hear. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  aud'ivisse^  to  haye  heard. 

Future,  aud-iturum  este^  to  be  about  to  hear. 

•Gbbuiid. 
Gren.  emd-iendi;  Dat  and-iendo ;  Aoc.  aud-iendmn ;  Abl.  aMd4eiido. 

SUPIHB. 

aud-Uum;  aud'ttu. 

PABTICIPI.B8. 

Pres.  k  Lnperf.  avd'tens^  hearing. 
Future,  atccf-itertfff,  about  to  hear. 


K  i».l    n.    PASSIVE  VOICE. 


First  Cof^vgatian. 

IimicATiYB.  SuBjimcnrs. 

Present. 

Sing,  ilm-or,  I  am  loyed.  Sing,  ilm-er,  I  may  be  loved* 

am^aris  (e).  am^iris  (e), 

wn-'Otitr,  Qm^ehoTm 

Plur.  am-oimir.  Plur.  am-«imir. 


afn-tfmtffi. 
arn'ontwr,  om-raftcr. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  am'obary  I  was  loved.  Sing.  am'Srer^  I  might  be  loved. 

am-abdris  (e).  'am-^arerii  (e). 

am-abatur,  -  om-arfAir. 

Plur.  am-ahamur,  Plur.  om-artfnittr. 

am-abandni^  am^aremiiu* 

oM-abaMtur.  am'orenhar. 


Future. 


Sing,  an^abor^  I  shall  be  loved. 

am'obhis  (e). 

am-abUur. 
Plur.  am-abimur. 

am-abinUtd, 

arn'Obrntiur, 
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Indicativs.  Subjunctivx. 

Perfect 

Slug.  am-aiHS  (a,  urn)  mm,  I  Sing,  am-dhu  (a,  mk)  sim,  I  may 
liave  been  loved.  liave  been  loved. 

am-atus  e$,  am'Ohu  sis. 

am-abu  est.  ant'oius  sit 

Plar.  am-oH  (ae,  a)  swms.  Flur.  am-aii  (otf,  a)  «iinti«. 

am-ati  estis,  am^aii  sitts. 

am-aU  suni.  am'Oti  siiU. 

Ruperfect 

Sing,  am-aius  (a,  urn)  eramj  I  Sing.  am'Stus  (OfWm)  essem^  Imight 
<               had  been  loved.  have  been  loved. 

am^aius  eras.  om-dftit  esses. 

am-aius  eroL  am-dtus  esset. 

Flur.  om-ofi  (otf,  a)  eramus.  Fiwr.  am'Oti  (aSj  a)  essemus. 

amrdH  eroHs.  am^dti  essetis. 

am^oH  eranL  am-aH  essent 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing,  am-dtus  (a,  urn)  ero,  I  shall  have  been  loved. 

am-^Uus  eris. 

ofli-dfttt  erii, 
Flur.  am-ati  (ae^  a)  erimus, 

ant'Oii  eriHs. 

<zfit-aA  erwKt. 

iMpnAiivs. 

Present,  Sing,  am-are^  be  thou  loved.  Hur.  om-amtin,  be  ye  loved. 

Future,  Sing.  amHOoTy  thou  shalt  be  loved.  Flur.am-ofRmar,  je  shall  be  loved. 
am^dtn'y  he  shall  be  loved.  am-aukfr,  they  shall  be  loved. 


IllFilllTiVE. 

Fres.  and  Imperf.  (or  of  a  passive  state  still  going  on),  am^irij  to  be  loved. 
Ferf.  and  Pluperf.  (or  of  a  state  completed),  am^dtmn  (am^  ton)  esse,  to  have 

been  loved. 
Future,  am^ahan  trt,  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

PABTICIPI.B8. 

Perfect,  am-atusy  a,  wn,  loved. 

In  dus  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  am^anduSf  a,  ion, 
deserving  or  requiring  to  be  loved. 


X  8 
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Second  Canjvgatunu 

IVDICATXYB.  S0BJI7HI»ITB. 

PKsent. 

Sing.  Man-^er,  I  am  advised.  Sing.  Mon-eoTy  I  may  be  advised,     x 

mon-eris  (e).  twrn-edris  (e), 

man-etur.  mon-eatur. 

Hur.  num-emur,  Plur.  mon-eamur. 

man-eminL  fwm-^eanUnL 

mcn-efOur.  mon-eanJhtr. 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  mon-ebar^  I  was  advised.  Sing,  mou'erer^  I  might  be  advised* 
mou'ebdris  (e).  mou'ereris  (c). 

moft'ehatur,  mou'eretur. 

Plur.  motif  ehanmr.  Hur.  mon-erenmr, 
mon-ehamini.  man^erendm, 

num-ebantur.  num'erentw. 

Future. 

Sing,  mon'ibor,  I  shall  be  advised. 

num^eberis  (f). 

mou'^niur, 
Flur.  mon^ebimur. 

maU'ebimini, 

mou'ebuniur. 

Perfect. 

Sing.  num-Uus  (a,  urn)  sum,  I  Sing,  num-lhtt  (a,  mn)  nm,  I  may 
have  been  advised.  have  been  advised. 

nifMi-ihif'  e$.  ffum-lhtt  «m. 

fium-ihtf  Mfc  fium-itttt  m^. 

Plur.  num-lh'  (a«,  a)  «timic«.  Plur.  jnon-lh'  (a6,  a)  nmtu. 
mofi-fii  estis^  num-lh'  «t/if. 

nioii-«fi  nm/.  mon-lh'  nn/. 

Pluperfect 
Sing.  9um-fii»  (a,  urn)  eram,  I  Sing.  num-Uiu    (a,   «m)     sMem,    I 

had  been  advised.  should  have  been  advised. 

mon-Utu  eras.  fwm-ibu  ^mm. 

Plur.  num-fti  (ae,  a)  eramus.  Plur.  num-m  {ae,  a)  essenm. 

mofi-ih"  eratis,  mon-Ui  uaetis, 

num-m  erant.  num-m  essenL 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing.  mon-Otts  (a,  urn)  eroy  I  shall  have  been  advised. 

mofi-ihtf  mi. 

mon-ihtf  erit. 
Plur.  fium-Sri  (ii«,  a)  erinuu. 

mon-Ui  eritis. 

moR-tti  ertm/. 
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Impbbativx. 
Kesent,  Sing,  mon-^  be  thou  adTued.     Hot.  mon-emim^  be  ye  advised. 

Futiure,  Sing,  mon-^tor,  thou  shalt  be     Flur.  mon-eminart    ye    ahall    be 
adTiaed.  advised. 

moit-Oor,  he  shall  be,  &c.  moii-«n/i9r,  they  shall  be,  &c 

IwruiiTiva. 
Fres.  and  Imperf.  mcn^'eri,  to  be  advised. 
Ferf.  and  Flnperf.  moiMhim  (amy  um)  etM,  to  have  been  advised. 
Future,  mon^Uum  tri,  to  be  about  to  be  advised. 

FiJniCIFLB8» 

Ferfeet,  fnon-ihtf,  advised. 

In  diu  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessity),  mon-eiufttf,  de- 
serving or  requiring  to  be  advised. 


IsnicATivs. 

Sing.  Leg^oTy  I  am  read. 

Ug^hi9  (e). 

leg-Uur. 
Flur.  leg'^bmar. 


Sing.  l^'&oTy  I  was  read. 

l^^ebaris  (e), 

leg^ebatur, 
Flur.  l^^bammr. 

leg'ebcBOUM* 

l^'ebanhtr. 


TTiird  CanfuffoHoiu 

SuBjuMcnvs. 
Fresent. 

Sii^.  Leg-OTj  I  may  be  read. 
kg-arit  («). 

Flur.  leg-amur. 
Ug'OmmL 

Imperfect. 

Sing,  leg'irery  I  might  be  read. 

leg-erfHs  («). 

leg'eretur, 
Flur.  l^'eremnr. 

2^-0fViiiiiii* 

leg'i 


Sing.  kg-OTy  1  shall  be  read. 

leg'&iar. 
Flur.  20^-enitcr. 
hg-eminL 


Sing,  lee-tes  (a,  i0it)  sum,  1 
have  been  read. 

lec'tiu  est 
Flur.  kc-^i  (oe,  a)  sumiis. 
2ee-li  egtis* 
leC'H  nod. 


Future. 


Ferfeet 

Sing.  Ue^hu  (a,  tim)  nm,  I  may  have 
been  read. 

Uc'tM  »iJU 
Flur.  2ec*<i  (oe,  a)  nfiNfs. 

K  4 
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iNDIOATXYB.  SOBJUHCTIVB. 

Pluperfect 

Sing.  leC'tus   (a,  urn)  enom,  I  Sing.  leC'iui  (a,  ton)  etsem^  I  should 
had  been  read.  haye  been  read. 

hc'tus  eras.  lec-tiu  esses. 

leC'tus  erai.  leC'tus  esseL 

Plur.  leC'H  (oe,  a)  eramus.  Rur.  leC'ti  (ae^  a)  essemus. 

leC'H  eratis,  leC'H  essetis. 

leC'H  erani.  lec^H  essetU* 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing,  lec'tus  {Oy  ton)  ero^  I  shaU  have  been  read. 

leC'ius  eris, 

lec'ius  erit, 
Plur.  lec'ti  erimus, 

lec'H  eriiis, 

leC'H  enmt. 

IlfPBBATiyB. 

Present,  Sing.  Ug^re^  be  thou  read.  Plur.  leg-imim^  be  ye  read. 

Future,  Sing,  legatary  thou  ahalt  be  read.  Plur.  leg-iminarj  ye  shall  be  read. 
leg'Uor,  he  shall  be  read.  leg-untoTy  they  shall  be  read. 

Imfihitivb. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  leg*iy  to  be  read. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf.  lec^tum  (am,  tcm)  esse,  to  have  been  read. 
Future,  leC'tum  trt,  to  be  about  to  be  read. 

PABTICIPLB8. 

Perfect,  2ec-Aw,  read. 

In  dus  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Neceasity),  kg-endus,  de* 
serving  or  requiring  to  be  read. 


Fourth  CanfuffcUiaTU 

IhDXCATIYE.  SUBJUHCTIVJ. 

Present. 

Sing.  Aud-ioTy  I  am  heard.  Sing.  Aud-iar,  I  may  be  heard. 

axd'iris  (e).  aud'iaris  (e). 

aud'Uur,  aud'iaiur, 

Plur.  atid'tmur.  Rur.  aud'iamur. 

aud'imim.  aud^iamini. 

aud'iuniur.  aud-iantur. 

Imperfect 

Sing,  aud'tebary  1  was  heard.  Sing,  ecud-irery  I  might  be  heard. 

ayd'ieharis  (e).  mid-ireris  (c). 

aud'iebaiur.  aud-iretur. 
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Ihdicatiyb.  SUBJUnCTlTB. 

Plur.  aMdriehanmr.  Flur.  aud'iremnr. 
aud-iebamm,  avd-irernvd. 

cmd'iehtmiitr.  aud^irentm'. 

Future. 

Sing,  aud-iar,  I  shall  be  heard. 

emd-ieris  (e). 

aud-iehir. 
Plur.  caid-iemuri 

aud'iemhti. 

ottd'ienim'. 

Perfect. 

Sing*  amd-Uus  (a,  urn)  nun,  I  Sing.  aud-Utu  (a,  ton)  tim,  I  may 
have  been  heard.  hare  been  heard. 

aud'Uus  es.  ctud'Uiu  sis. 

aud'Uus  est.  avd'Uus  sit. 

Flur.  aud^  (ae^  a)  sumus.  Plur.  aud-Ui  (oe,  a)  simus. 
and-Ui  esHs.  OMd-Ui  sitis. 

aud'Ui  stmt  aud'Ui  snU. 

Pluperfect 

Sing.  aud'Uus  (a,  urn)  etwn^  I             Sing.  aud'Uus  (a,  urn)  essem,  I  might 

had  been  heard.  have  been  heard. 

aud'Uus  eras.  aud-Uus  esses. 

aud'Uus  eraJt.  aud'Uus  esset. 

Plur.  aud-Ui  (a«,  a)  eramus.  Plur.  aud'Ui  (ae,  a)  essemus. 

aud'Ui  eraHs.  eaid'Ui  essetis. 

aud'Ui  erant.  aud'Ui  essent. 

Second  Future,  or  Future  Perfect 

Sing.  aud'Uus  (a,  urn)  eroj  I  shall  have  been  heard*. 

aud'Uus  eris. 

aud'Uus  eriL 
Plur.  aud'Ui  (oe,  a)  erimus. 

aud'Ui  eriUs. 

aud'Ui  erunt. 

Impxbativs. 
Present,  Sing,  aud'lre^  be  thou  heard.         Plur.  aud-imini^  be  je  heard. 

Future,  Sing.  aud'Uor,  thou  shalt  be  heard.  Plur.  aud'iminor,  je  shall  be  heard. 
aud'UoTf  he  shall  be  heard.  aud'iwUory  Uiej  shall  be,  &c. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Lnperf.  osuf-iri,  to  be  heard. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  aud-Uum  (amj  ton)  esse^  to  have  been  heard. 
Future,  aud'Uum  tW,  to  be  about  to  be  heard. 

PARTICIPLE8. 

Perfect,  aud'Uus^  heard. 

In  dus  (commonly  called  Future,  or  Future  of  Necessitj),  aud-iendus,  de- 
serving or  requiring  to  be  heard. 
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m.    DEPONENTS. 

[§  159.]  With  r^ard  to  conjugation  the  deponent  differs  from 
the  passive  only  hj  the  fact  that  it  has  both  the  participles 
of  the  active  and  of  the  passive  voice,  that  is,  for  all  the  three 
states  of  an  action :  that  in  ns  for  an  action  not  completed ;  that 
in  nsy  a,  urn  for  an  action  completed ;  and  that  in  urtu^  a,  um 
for  one  about  to  take  place.  The  fourth  participle  in  ndtu  with 
a  passive  signification  is  an  irregularity,  and  is  used  only  in 
those  deponents  which  have  a  transitive  signification ;  e.  g.  har- 
tandufi  one  who  should  be  exhorted.  Of  deponents  which  have 
an  intransitive  meaning,  e.  g.  loqui^  this  participle  is  used  only 
sometimes,  chiefly  in  the  neuter  gender  (often,  but  erroneously, 
called  the  gerund),  and  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  e.  g. 
loquendum  esty  there  is  a  necessity  for  speaking.  It  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  following  table  to  give  the  first  persons  of  each 
tense,  for  there  is  no  difficulty,  except  that  these  verbs  with  a 
passive  form  have  an  active  meaning. 

A.  Indicatiye. 

1st  Ck>iiji]g.         2dConjiig.  8d  Ck>njug.  4th  Conjug. 

Present. 
S.  hort'OTy  I  ex-     ver-eor^  I  fear.        sequ'or,  I  follow,    bkmd'ior^  I  flatter. 


hort. 

veT'emur. 

ieqwimMr. 

hUmd-wmr. 

S.  hort'dbar. 
P.  Aorf-aiojRifr. 

veT'cbar. 
ver'ebamur. 

Imperfect. 

sequ'ebar. 

First  Future. 

bkmd-iehar. 

B.hofi'Obar. 

sequ-ar, 
sequ'inttir. 

biand-iar. 
Uand^iemur. 

Perfect. 

S.  hori-'€aus     (a,    ver-Uas  (a,  ttm)    secu-tus  (a,  um)  bland-Uus  (a,  urn) 

ton}  sum*             sum*                        sum,  nun, 

P.  /lort-aH  (oc,  a)    ver^Ui  (ae^  a)  «i-  '  tecu-'H  (ae^  a)  ««-  bland-Ui  (otf,  a)  «- 

nanuB.                 mu8.                       mus,  mus. 

Pluperfect. 

S.  hort'Otua     (a,    ver'iius  (a,  um)    secu-ius  (a,  tun)  biand-iiua  (a,  tim) 

um)  eram,           eram,                      eram,  eram, 

P.  hort'oH  (ae,  a)    ver-iH  (otf,  a)  era-    secu-ti  (cw,  a)  era-  ,  bkmd-xH  (acy  a)  era^ 

eramus,               mua,                        mus,  mus. 
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I  St  Conjog.          2d  Conjug.              3d  Conjug.  4tli  Coi^jog. 
Future  Perfect. 

S.  hortHUm    (a,    ver-iiut  (a,  ton)    secn^ius  (a,  im)  Mam^-ttet   (a,  ton) 

ton)  «r0.              ero.                         «ro.            ^  «ro. 

P.  hort-oH  (ae^  a)    O0r-ifi  (ae^  a)  m-    Mctc-ti  (a«,  a)  m-  MoiuMi  (oe,  a)  m- 

erimiw.                 inttf.                         mtcf.  mtif. 

B.   SUBJTTHCTIVB. 

Present. 

S.  hart'Cr,              ver^ear,                  sequ-ar,  hland'iar. 

P.  Aori-emtir.          oer-eamiir.              M^v-omtir.  Mcnui-uiiiiicr. 

Imperfect. 

S.  hort^arer,           ver^erer.                 Mgu'crer,  biand'h'er. 

P.  hort'oremttr.       ver^eremwr,             nequrerenwr,  bkmd'iremur. 

Perfect. 

S.  hort'Otus     (<K,    tMT-thtf  (a,  urn)    secu-hu  (a,  «m)  bUmd-itus  (a,  urn) 

KfR^  flflt.                    flflt.                                    MM.  JtfR. 

P.  hort-ati  (aej  a)    ver^iti  (ae^  a)  n-    seeu-ti  (ae^  a)  n-  hUaid-iH  (ae^  a)  n- 


Plnperfect. 

S.  hort'OiuM     (a,    ver-iftu   (a,  um) '    secu-ius  (a,  urn)  Mand-iius   (a,   mn) 

ttm)  eMem.  eMem.  essem,  euem, 

P.  hort'oH  (o^io)    oer-tft'  (a«,  a)  m-    xectt-A'  (aey  a)  6«-  bland-Ui  (ae,  a)  es- 

essemus,  semtu.  9emu8.  semus, 

C.  Impbeativb. 

Present. 
S.  2.  hort-are.        ver^ere.  sequ-^.  bland-ire, 

P.  2.  hori-amim.     ver-emad.  sequ-imim.  bland-imim. 

Future. 
S.  2.  hort-atar,       ver-itar,  tequ^Uor.  bland-Uor, 

3.  hart'Otor.       ver-etor,  sequ-itor,  htand-Uor. 

P.  2.  (is  wanting,  but  is  supplied  bj  the  Future  Indicative.) 

3.  hortHoUor.     ver-eWbor.  sequ-untor.  bkmd-iwUar. 

D.  Ihixritiyb. 
Present  and  Imperfect. 

hort-ari,                 ver^iri.                   sequ'i.  hiand-iri. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect 

hort<dum     (amy    oer-ifioit(am,icm)    «6<w-tem(am,tem)  biand-itumiamjum) 

um)  esse*                esse,                        esse.  esse. 

Future. 
hort'Oturum  (amy    ver-Uurum    (am,     secu'turum   {am,    Mand-ituntm    (amy 
ion)  esse.  tim)  esse,  um)  esse.  tan)  esse. 
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E.  Gbruivd. 

Gen.  Aori-OKfi. 
Dat.  hort-ando. 
Ace.  hort'OHdum, 

ver^endL                 aegurendi, 

ver-endim,              sequ-endum. 
ver^endo.                aequ-endo. 

F.  PaBTICIP£B8. 

Present  and  Imperfect 

hiand-iendi. 
biand-iendo. 

bkmd-iendo. 

hort-ans. 

veT'ena.                  sequ-etu. 

hiand'iens. 

hort'OiHS,  Oy  ton. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect.  < 
oer-ihw,  a,  urn.        MctZ-Atf,  a,  vm. 

Future. 

hort-aturuayOjUm. 

oer-tteritf,  a,  tern.    aectc-AcriM,  a,  urn. 
Future,  with  Passive  Signification. 

bland'Uunu,  a,  iwi 

hart-ancbts^  a,  urn. 

G.   SUPIAB. 

bkmd'iend&iy  a,  tci 

l,.hort'aitim. 
2.  hort-HXtn. 

ver-Uum,                 secu-tim. 

bland-Uum. 
biioid'UtL 

Note,  The  supine  wcuium  and  the  participle  9eeviu$  are  analogous  to 
Mhitum  and  sohUtu^  from  «o/oo,  in  pronunciation  and  orthographj ;  for  the 
consonant  9,  which  is  audible  in  Uie  present  sequor^  b  softened  into  the 
▼owel  tt,  and  lengthened  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  above,  §  154.  In 
teqmUumy  as  some  persons  write,  the  additional  vowel  u  cannot  be  explained 
in  any  way.  The  same  is  the  case  with  locutum  from  loguar.  (Comp.  above, 
§  5.  in  fin.) 


CHAP.  XLin, 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CONJUGATIONS. 

[§  160.]  1.  In  the  terminations  am,  evi,  and  tvi  of  the  tenses 
expressing  a  completed  action,  viz.  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect, 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  of  the  future  perfect,  as  well  as 
of  the  infinitive  perfect  active,  a  syncopation  takes  place. 

a)  In  the  first  conjugation  the  v  is  dropped  and  the  vowels  a-t 
and  a-«  are  contracted  into  a  long  a.  This  is  the  case  wherever 
avi  is  followed  by  an  5,  or  ave  by  an  r;  e.  g.  amavUti,  am&sti; 
amavissem,  amdssem  ;  amavisse,  amdsae ;  amaverunt,  amdrunt ; 
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amaverimy  amdrim ;  amaoeram^  amdram ;  amaoero,  amdro, 
&c  Both  forms,  the  entire  and  the  contracted  one,  are  on  the 
whole  of  the  same  value,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  chiefly 
used,  when  the  contracted  vowel  is  followed  by  an  s,  whereas 
the  entire  form  was  preferred  in  those  cases  where  an  r  follows, 
although  even  in  this  case  Livy  is  rather  partial  to  the  con- 
tracted form;  e,g.vindicanmus,  oppuffnarimtu,  necarimus,  ma- 
turarvmus;  in  Cicero  too  it  is  not  uncommon.  A  contracted 
form  of  the  verb  juvare  (adfuvare)  occurs  only  in  the  more 
ancient  language ;  e.  g.  adjuro  for  adfttvero  in  a  verse  of  Ennius 
(ap.  Cic.  Cat  Maj.  1.). 

b)  The  termination  evi  in  the  second  and  third  conjugations 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner;  e.g.  neo,  I  spin,  nevi,  nisti, 
ntstis,  nerunt.  Thus  we  often  find  compUssemy  delSrcan^  and  in  the 
third  conjugation  cansuerunt  for  cansueverunty  quiisseniy  decrtssem, 
decrisse  for  decremsse;  siris,  sirit,  for  siveris  and  dverit  The 
termination  ovi  however  is  contracted  only  in  mwi,  navisse,  with 
its  compounds, .  and  in  the  compounds  of  moveo,  movi;  eg. 
norunt,  nSsse,  cognoram^  cognCrOy  commdssem. 

c)  In  the  fourth  conjugation  ivi  is  irequently  contracted  be- 
fore Sy  hence  instead  of  audivisse^  audwUtiy  audhissemy  we  find 
audtsse,  audUti,  audissem,  and  in  the  time  of  Quintilian  the 
latter  forms  must  have  been  more  commonly  used  than  the 
others.  But  there  is  another  form  of  the  tenses  expressing  a 
completed  action,  which  arises  from  sinlply  throwing  out  the  v : 
audit,  (ntdiistem,  audieramf  audiero.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  those  forms  in  which  two  i  meet  are  not  used  at  all  in  good 
prose  (as  in  Cicero),  except  in  the  compounds  of  the  verb  Ire  (see 
§  205.),  and  are  found  only  here  and  there  in  poetry,  as  in  Yiigil: 
audiit,  mufflit,  mumit,  especially  when  the  word  would  not 
otherwise  suit  the  dactylic  hexameter,  as  for  example  oppHHy 
impMiit  In  those  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  where  t  and  e  meet, 
the  V  is  frequently  thrown  out  even  in  good  prose ;  e.  g.  atM^tV- 
Tunt,  desierunt,  definieramy  quaesieranu 

Nate.  A  contraction  occurs  in  the  perfect  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
conjugations,  when  a  /  or  m  follows ;  the  forms  of  the  perfect  then  be- 
come externally  like  those  of  the  present  tense,  and  can  be  distinguished 
only  in  some  cases  by  the  length  of  the  vowel.  This  contraction  occurs  only 
in  poetry,  but  not  very  commonly.  Some  grammarians  have  denied  it  alto- 
gether, and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  such  passages  by  supposing  that 
they  contain  an  enaUage^  that  is,  an  interchange  of  tenses ;  but  such  a  siq»- 
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position  involres  still  greater  difficulties.  Frisciao,  in  several  passages,  men- 
tions the  contracted  forms  fumat^  eatdU^  cupUf  for  fitmavitf  audivit,  ciyn'm^  as 
of  common  occurrence,  which  at  least  supports  in  general  the  view  of  the 
ancient  grammarians,  although  it  does  not  render  an  examination  of  the  par- 
ticular passages  superfluous.  We  shall  pass  over  the  less  decisive  passages ;  but 
it  for  lit  is  undeniable  in  petiit  (in  Yirg.  ilen.  is.  9.) ;  dent  (in  Martial,  iii. 
75.  1.,  and  z.  86.  4.) ;  obit,  obit,  and  perit  (in  Juvenal,  vi.  128.  559,  295. 
56S.,  and  x.  118.).  We  accordingly  consider  that  quum  edormit^  in  Horace 
{Senn,  ii.  8.  61.),  is  likewise  a  perfect.  In  the  first  and  second  conjugations 
there  are  some  instances  which  cannot  be  denied.  To  view  domat  in  Horace 
(Serm,  L  2.  56.)  as  a  present  would  be  exceedingly  forced ;  but  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  contracted  perfect,  it  quite  agrees  with  the  construction.  Ck)m- 
pare  Terent  Adelph.  iii.  8.  10. :  omnem  rem  modo  sent  quo  pacta  haberet 
enarramug  ordine ;  Propert  iL  7.  2. :  flemus  uterqve  dmnenos  divideret- 
Lastly,  the  first  person  in  it  is  found  contracted  into  t;  Fersius,  iii.  97.: 
eepeli ;  Seneca,  Berc.  Oet,  48. :  redi;  CUudian,  in  Rufin.  ii.  387. :  unde  redi 
needs, 

2.  Another  syncopation,  wUch  frequently  occurs  in  early 
Latin^  and  is  made  use  of  even  in  the  later  poetical  language  of 
Virgil  and  Horace^  consists  in  the  throwing  out  of  the  syllable 
is  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  third  conjugation  after  an 
«  or  an  2: ;  e.  g.  evasti^  for  evasisti;  dixti,  for  dixisti  ;  divisse,  for 
dimnsse  ;  admissey  for  admisisse  ;  iss  too  is  rejected  in  forms  like 
surrexe,  for  surrezisse ;  conaumpse^  for  cansumpsisse ;  so  also 
ahstrcuce,  for  abstraxisse ;  abscessem,  for  abscessissem  ;  erepsemusy 
for  erepsissemusy  and  others. 

[§  161.]  3.  The  forms  of  the  future  perfect  and  of  the  perfect 
subjunctive  in  the  first  conjugation  in  asso  and  assimy  for  avero 
and  averim  ;  in  the  second  in  esso  and  essimy  for  uero  and  uerim  ; 
and  in  the  third  in  so  and  siniy  for  ero  and  mm,  are  obsolete. 
Numerous  instances  of  these  occur  in  ancient  forms  of  laws  (and 
in  later  imitations  of  such  forms)  and  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Note,  In  this  manner  are  formed,  commonstrasso^  levasso,  peccasso,  creas^ 
sity  coo]»tassit,  i^perassitt  and  many  others  of  the  first  conjugation.  The 
following  belong  to  the  second :  Keessit,  coMbessit^  prohibessis^  and  ausim, 
Capso,  capsis^  capsit,  capsimus,  accepso^  rapsit,  surrepsitf  oecisity  incensit^ 
adempsitj  <Lnm,  adaxinl,  6m«,  obfexim,  objexis,  and  others,  occur  in  the  third 
conjugation.  The  following  forms  deserve  especial  mention  :  faxo,  /azinty 
faxitj  faxhnus  (Plant  Trvc.  i.  1.  40.),  /oarift*,  faxint.  But  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  such  a  syncopation  in  the  fourth  conjugation.  We  believe  that  this 
form  is  to  be  explained  by  the  ancient  interchange  of  r  and  s  (comp.  §  7.) 
and  a  syncopation :  hence  the  transition  would  be  this :  levavero — levaveso — 
levasso;  accepero — accepeso — accepso;  ademero — ademeso — adempso;  oc- 
ciderit — ocddesit — oecisit^  where  the  d  before  the  «  is  dropped,  as  in  inc^i- 
derit,  incensit.  The  few  words  of  the  second  conjugation  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  this  manner,  on  the  model  of  the  very  numerous  words 
of  the  third.    The  irregularity  in  forming  the  perfect  of  words  of  the  third 
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conjugation  (capao^  aceepso^  fo^Bo^  and  aanm,  instead  of  /easo,  9xm)  u  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  language :  thus  taxis  b  derived  from  tago^  tango^ 
and  ausim  from  the  perfect  a««v  which  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
form  in  tfo  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  future  perfect :  one 
example  may  suffice :  Ennius  i^.  Cic.  Cat,  Maj,  1. :  H  quid  ego  adjttro  (for 
a/^verd)  curamve  kvauo^  eequid  erit  praemi  t  For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  cannot  adopt  Madvig*s  view  (Opusc,  tom.  ii.  nr.  2.),  that  thb  form  is  a 
future  made  according  to  the  Greek  fashion:  levoy  levauo^  like  ytXaw, 
ycXiStfuf. 

A  few  remnants  only  of  thid  formation  remained  in  use  in 
the  best  period  of  the  Latin  language ;  e.  g.  jusso  for  jmsero  in 
Virg.  Aeiu  xi.  467.;  taid  faxo,  in  the  sense  of  "  I  will**  or  "  am 
determined  to  do"  (see  §  611.)  in  poetry,  and  in  Livy,  yi.  35., 
fcuto  ne  juvet  vox  ista  Veto^  I  will  take  care  that  this  word  Veto 
shall  be  of  no  avail  to  you.  But  especially  the  subjunctiyeyajiY, 
faxmty  expressing  a  solemn  wish,  as  Cicero  (m  Verr.  iii.  35.)  says 
in  a  prayer,  dii  immortaks  faxint;  and  Livy  (xzix.  37.)  in  a 
prayer  says,  dii — faxitis — auxitit;  and  in  a  subordinate  sentence- 
in  Horace,  Sertn.  iL  6.  15.,  aro  ut  faxis,  and  in  Persius,  L  112., 
veto  qmsquam  faxit  Lastly  ausim  and  ausii  as  a  sutgunctive 
expressive  of  doubt  or  hesitation  —  **  I  might  venture,**  —  oc- 
curs in  Cicero,  Brut  5.,  and  frequently  in  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
From  these  and  the  numerous  passages  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
however,  it  is  dear  that  this  subjunctive  in  sim  never  has  the 
signification  of  a  perfect  subjunctive,  but,  in  accordance  with 
its  formation,  it  retains  the  meaning  of  a  future  subjunctive. 

Note.  In  the  ancient  Latin  language  we  find  a  passive  voice  of  this  form 
of  the  future ;  viz.  turbtuntur,  in  a  law  In  Cic.  de  Leg,  m.  4.,  and  juasitur  in 
Cato,  de  Be  Rust,  14.,  instead  of  turbatum  fuerit  and  juMus  fuerit ;  and  the 
deponent  mercaeiitur  in  an  inscription  (Gmter,  p.  512.  line  20.),  for  mer- 
eahu  jverit  An  infinitive  also,  with  the  signification  of  a  first  future  active, 
is  formed  from  it :  as  in  Flautus :  expugyiauerey  impetraeeere,  reconcUiaseere ; 
and  in  Lucretius  (Fragm.  Nan,  ii.  218.)  :  depecukusere  et  deargetUaesere 
(consequently  only  in  verbs  of  the  first  coigogation) ;  for  which,  in  later 
times,  the  circumlocution  expugnaturum  eese^  &c.  was  used  exclusively. 

[§  162.]  4.  In  the  remains  of  the  early  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  poetical  productions  of  the  best  age,  the 
infinitive  passive  is  lengthened  by  annexing  the  syllable  er;  e.  g. 
amarier,  mercarier,  kUneVy  legier,  mUtier;  the  e  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  imperfect  of  the  fourth  conjugation  is  thrown  out, 
e.  g.  nutribam^  lenibam,  scibam,  largtbar,  for  nutriebam,  leniebam, 
sciebam,  larffiebar,  —  and  the  future  of  the  same  conjugation 
is  formed  in  ibo  instead  of  tarn;  e.  g.  scibo,  servibo,  for  scidm. 
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serviam  (the  two  last  peculiarities  are  retained,  in  ordinary 
language,  only  in  the  verb  ire) ;  and  lastly,  the  termination  im 
is  used  for  em  and  am  in  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  and 
third  conjugations,  but  only  in  a  few  verbs ;  e.  g.  edim  and  oh 
medim  for  edam  and  camedam,  frequently  occur  in  Plautus ;  also 
in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20.  in  fin.,  and  Horace,  Epod.  iiL  3.,  and 
Serm.  iL  8.  90.  Duim  for  dem,  and  perduim  for  perdam,  from 
duo  and  perduoy  andent  forms  of  these  verbs,  are  found  also  in 
prose  in  forms  of  prayers  and  imprecations ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  CatiL 
L  9.,  pro  Dejot  7.  The  same  form  has  been  preserved  in' the 
irregular  verb  volo^  with  its  compounds,  and  in  sum:  veUm,  no^ 
Km,  tnaUm,  and.nm. 

[§  163.]  5.  For  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  active 
in  erunt  there  is  in  all  the  conjugations  another  form,*  dre,  which 
indeed  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Nepos,  and  in  the  prose  of  Cicero 
•very  rarely  (see  Cic  Orat.  47.,  and  my  note  on  Cic  in  Verr.  i. 
6.),  but  is  very  frequentiy  used  by  Sallust  and  later  writers, 
especially  by  the  historians,  Curtius  and  Tacitus.  In  the  con- 
tracted forms  of  the  perfect  this  termination  cannot  well  be 
used,  because  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect  would  in 
most  cases  become  the  same  as  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  if  we  were  to 
form :  amaverunt,  amarunt,  amare;  or  deleverunt,  deleruntf  delere. 

The  vowel  «,  in  the  uncontracted  termination  erunt,  is  some- 
times shortened  by  poets,  as  in  Horace,  Epist  L  4.  7. :  Di  tibi 
divitias  ded^runt  artemque  fruendi;  and  Virg.,  Aen,  iL  774. : 
obitupui  stet^runtque  comaey  voxfaucHms  haesit 

[§  164.]  6.  The  four  verbs,  dicere,  ducere,  facere,  and  ferre, 
usually  reject  the  e  in  the  imperative  (to  avoid  ambiguity): 
hence  we  say  die,  due,  fac,fer,  and  so  also  in  their  compounds, 
as  edue,  effer,  perfer,  ealefae,  with  the  exception  of  those  <5om- 
pounds  of  facere  which  change  a  into  I;  c  g.  eof^fice,  perfice. 
Inger  for  ingere  is  rare  and  antiquated. 

Of  scire  the  imperative  sci  is  not  in  use,  and  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  tiie  imperative  future  scito.  Scitote  is  preferred  to 
scite  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  confusion  with  scite,  the  ad- 
verb, which  signifies  "  skilfully." 

JVofe.  The  imperative  future  of  the  passive  voice,  but  more  especially  of 
deponents,  has  some  irregularities  in  the  early  language  and  later  imitations 
of  it :  a)  The  active  form  is  used  instead  of  the  passive  one ;  thus  we  find 
arbUraiOy  ampUxatoy  vtUoy  nUUot  for  arbitrator^  ampUxaiory  &c. ;  and  cenaenio 
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for  censenior;  uhmio,  tueiUo,  patiuiUo^  in  laws.  (See  Gic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3.  fol.) 
h)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  we  not  uncommonly  find  the 
fbrms  horiamino,  veremino,  and  others,  for  Aortotor,  veretor^  &c.  The  forms 
antesiammoy  arbiiramino,  praefamiiio,  projiteminoj /ruimino,  and  progredimino, 
ooeor  in  Cttto»  Fkutns,  and  in  laws ;  and  passages  of  this  kind  have  gtyen 
rise  to  the  erroneoufl  opinion  that  there  is  a  second  person  plural  in  minor, 
such  as  hortamijior. 

[§  165.]  7.  Bespecting  the  quantity  of  the  i  in  the  tenninations 
rimtm  and  ritis,  in  the  future  perfect  and  the  perfect  subjunctive^ 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  grammarians  not  only  differ^  but 
contradict  one  another.  The  poets  use  it  long  or  short  ac- 
cording as  the  verse  requires  it;  though  to  judge  from  the 
^uialogy  of  erimus,  eritis,  it  seems  to  be  naturally  short.  In 
connection  with  this  (comp.  §  29.)  it  must  be  observed^  that  the 
termination  ris  of  the  second  person  singular  is  used  by  poets 
both  long  and  short,  as  in  Horace,  Carm.  IIL  23.  3.,  and  lY.  7. 
20  and  21.,  and  in  the  following  distich  of  Ovid,  Amor.  1. 
4.  31.: 

Quae  tu  reddideris,  ego  primus  pocula  snmam, 
£t  qua  tu  bibeiis,  hac  ^o  parte  bibam : 

^ere  however  the  influence  of  the  caesura  also  has  its  efiect. 

[§  166.]  8.  Instead  of  the  termination  ris  in  the  second  person 
in  the  pikssive,  re  is  also  used,  and  with  Cicero  this  is  the  common 
termination  in  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  in  the 
imperfect  and  future  indicative,  even  in  cases  where  the  repe- 
tition of  the  syllable  re  produces  a  disagreeable  sound,  as  in 
vererere,  pro  Quint  16.,  m  Verr.  iii  18.;  mererere,  Divin.  18.,  de 
Fin.  ii.  35.  In  the  present  indicative,  on  the  other  hand,  re  is 
used  for  ris  only  in  the  following  passages :  Divin.  12.  in  fin. 
and  in  Verr.  iii.  80.  init. :  arbitrare;  pro  Balb.  18.:  deUctare  ; 
PIdKp.  ii.  43.:  inaugurare;  ad  Fam.  Vi.  2\.  i  recordare;  and 
v.  13. :  mdere.  Such  forms  as  amere,  moneare,  loquarey  audiare; 
amarere,  amabarey  amab^e,  monerercy  loquerercy  &c.  are  o£ 
common  occurrence  in  all  the  conjugations. 

[§  167.]  9.  The  participle  future  passive  of  the  third  and  fourth 
conjugations  (including  the  deponents)  is  formed  in  undus  in- 
stead of  endusy  especially  when  i  precedes.  In  the  verb  potior 
potiundtLs  is  the  usual  form.  In  other  verbs  it  seems  to  have 
been  indifferent  which  of  the  two  forms  was  used;  though 
in  some  phrases,  such  as,  injinibus  dividundis  or  regundisy  injure 
dicundoy  there  seems  to  have  been  something  conventional  in  the 
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use  of  these  forms.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  student's  own  ob- 
servation to  collect  other  peculiarities  of  this  kind.  Respecting 
the  verbal  adjectives  in  bundusy  see  §  248. 

[§  168.]  10.  This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  what  is  called  the 
conjugatio  periphrastica,  or  the  conjugation  by  circumlocution. 
This  name  is  applied  in  general  to  any  conjugation  formed  by 
means  of  a  participle  and  the  auxiliary  verb  esse;  but  it  is 
usually  limited  to  the  conjugation  formed  by  means  of  thef  two 
participles  future^  in  the  active  and  passive^  and  of  the  verb 
esse,  for  a  conjugation  made  up  of  the  participle  present  and 
esse  does  not  occur  in  Latin,  (e.  g.>  amans  sum  would  be  the 
same  as  amo,)  and  the  combinations  of  the  participle  perfect 
passive  with  suniy  sim,  erarrty  essem,  ero,  esse,  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  conjugation  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice, 
as«for  example  amatus  eram,  which  is  the  pluperfect  X)a8sive  of 
amo.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
passive  theperfects  oicsse  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  for  an  incomplete  action,  such  as  suniy  eram, 
era,  &c.  Amatum  fuisse^  therefore,  is  equal  to  amatum  esse  as 
an  infinitive  perfect  passive ;  amatus  fueram  is  equivalent  to 
amatus  eramy  and  amatus  fuero  to  amatus  ero,  Amatus  fueroj 
in  particular,  is  used  so  frequently  for  amatus  ero,  that  formerly 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  ordinary  fiiture  perfect  passive,  and 
was  marked  as  such  in  the  tables  of  the  four  conjugations*  Bat 
when  the  participle  is  used  in  the  sense  of  as  adjective^  and 
expresses  a  permanent  state,  a  difference  is  clearly  diflcemible; 
e.  g.  epistola  scripta  est^  when  it  is  a  perfect  tense,  signifies 
the  letter  has  been  written ;  but  if  scripta  is  conceived  as  an 
adjective  (in  contradistinction  to  a  letter  not  written),  the 
meaning  is,  the  letter  is  written,  and  epistola  scmpta  fuity  in 
this  case,  would  signify,  the  letter  has  been  written  (has  been 
a  written  one),  or  has  existed  as  a  written  one,  meaaiing,  that 
at  present  it  no  longer  exists.  And  this  is  the  usual  sense  in 
which  ftd  is  used  with  the  participle  perfect,  e.  g.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
6S»:    Litemi  monumentum  manumerUoque  statua  shqterimposita 

*  We  have  abandoned  the  common  practice,  partly  on  acconnt  of  the 
analogy,  and  partly  because  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  regular 
future  perfect  with  ero  occurs  is  so  considerable  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  do  not  quote  any  passages,  because  this  truth  is  now  uni- 
versally recognised. 
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fuU  (k  there  no  longer),  quam  tempettate  dejectam  nuper  vidimus 

ipti;   Martial,  L  44*:  bis  tibi  triceni  fuimus  voeatiy  that  is,  ^'  we 

were  invited,  but  got  nothing  to  eat:"  tantum  spectamnus 

omnes.     The  passages  therefore  in  whioh  amatus  fid  is  found 

as  an  ordinary  p^ect  in  the  sense  of  amatus  sum,  may  be 

doubted  in  good  authors. 

Note.  Justin  (i.  19,%  however,  writes :  liaque  graoe  bMun  nafton,  in  quo 
et  din  et  taria  victoria  proeliatmn  fiat  (passive) ;  Gellius  (v.  10.) :  Sic  ma' 
gister  eloquefUiae  confutatus  est,  et  captionis  verstUe  excogUatae  /rttstratus  fuit 
(passive) ;  and  Flautus  several  times  in  deponents ;  e.  g.  chlitus  Jvi,  Poemd. 
Proiog,  40. ;    nuratusjuiy  ibid.  v.  6.  10. ;  and  other  passages. 

[§  169.]  Bat  by  the  combination  of  the  participle  future  active 
with  the  tenses  of  esscy  a  really  new  conjugation  is  formed,  de- 
noting an  intention  to  do  something.  This  intention  may 
arise  either  from  the  person's  own  will,  or  firom  outward  cir- 
cumstances, so  that,  e.  g.,  scripturus  sum  may  either  mean  *^  I 
have  a  mind  to  write^  or  I  am  to  write,'*  or  ^^  I  have  to  write." 
The  former  sense  is  also  expressed  by  ^^  I  am  on  the  point  of 
writing,"  or  *'  I  am  about  to  write,"  and  this  signification  is 
oarried  through  all  the  tenses  of  esse. 

Scripturus  sum,  I  am  about  to  Scripturus  fui,  I  was  or  have 

write.  been  about  to  write. 

Scripturus  eramj  I  was  about  Scripturus  fuercariy  I  had  been 

to  write.  about  to  write. 

Scripturus  era,  I  shall  be  about  Scripturus  fuero,  I  shall  have 

to  write.  been  about  to  write. 

But  the  last  of  these  forms  was  very  seldom  used,  and  occurs 
only  in  one  passage  of  Seneca,  JEpist  ix.  §  14.:  sapiens  non 
vivet  si  fuerit  sine  hamine  victurus,  that  is,  if  he  shoidd  be 
obliged  to  live  without  human  society.  The  subjunctive  oc- 
curs in  the  same  manner. 

Scripturus  sim.  Scripturus  fuerim, 

Scripturus  essem.  Scripturus  fuissem. 

Scripturus  sim  and  scripturus  essem  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
subjunctives  to  the  future  scribam ;  but  scripturus  fuerim  and 
scripturus  fuissem  are  not  used  as  subjunctives  to  the  future 
peiHfect,  scripsero.  The  infinitive  scripturum  fuisse  denotes  an 
action  to  which  a  person  was  formerly  disposed,  and  answers  to 
the  English  "  I  should  have  written,"  so  that  in  hypothetical 
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sentenoes  it  supplies  the  place  of  an  infinitiye  of  the  pluperfect 
Bubjunctive ;  e.  g.  in  Sueton.  Caes,  56. :  PoUio  Asinius  Ckiesarem 
existimat  sttos  rescripturum  et  correcturum  cammentarios  ftdsse, 
that  is,  that  he  would  have  re-written  and  corrected,  if  he  had 
lived  longer.  The  infinitive  with  esse  likewise  first  denotes  an 
intention :  scripturum  esse,  to  intend  writing,  or  to  be  on  the 
point  of  writing ;  but  it  then  assumes,  in  ordinary  language,  the 
nature  of  a  simple  infinitive  future,  for  which  reason  it  is  in- 
corporated in  the  table  of  conjugations.  For  the  particulars, 
see  the  l^yntax.  Chap.  LXXYL 

Note*  In  the  passive  these  genmdiTe  tenses  (fempora  gemmUvd),  as  they 
maj  be  called,  are  expressed  by  longer  circumlocutions  lineo  est^  orjvtwwm 
est  ut  epistola  scribaiur,  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  or  about  to  be  written ; 
in  eo  erat,  orfiOunan  erat  ut  epistola  scriberetUTy  the  letter  was  to  be  written, 
or  about  to  be  written ;  in  eo  erU  or  fviurum  erit  ut  epistoia  acribatur^  it  will 
then  be  necessary  for  the  letter  to  be  written. 

[§  170.]  The  participle  future  passive  expresses  (in  the  nomi- 
native) the  necessity  of  sufiering  an  action,  and  in  combination 
with  the  tenses  of  esse  it  likewise  forms  a  new  and  complete 
conjugation  (tempara  necessitatis) ;  e.  g.  amandus  sum,  I  must 
be  loved ;  amandus  eraniy  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  loved, 
and  so  on  with  all  the  tenses  of  esse.  Its  neuter  combined  with 
esse  and  the  dative  of  a  person  expresses  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming the  action  on  the  part  of  that  person,  and  may  likewise 
be  carried  through  all  the  tenses,  as, 

miht  scribendum  est,  I  must  mihi  scribendum  fuit,  I  have 
write.  been  obliged  to  write. 

mihi  scribendum  erat,  I  was  mihi  scribendum  fuerat,  I  had 
obliged  to  write.  been  obliged  to  write. 

Tnihi  scribendum  erit,  I  shall  be  ndhi  scribendum  fuerit,  I  shall 
obliged  to  write.  have  been  obliged  to  write. 

And  so  also  in  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive;  mihi  scribendum 
esse  ;  mihi  scribendum  fuisse. 
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LIST  OF  VERBS 


WHICH  ABa 


IRREGULAB  IN  THE  FORMATION  OP  THEIR  PERFECT 
AND  SUPINK 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

FIBST  CONJUGATION. 


[§  171.]  The  irregularity  of  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation  consists 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  take  ui  in  the  perfect,  and  iium  in  the 
supine,  like  verbs  of  the  second ;  which  t,  however,  is  sometimes 
thrown  out.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list*  that  some 
verbs,  in  some  form  or  other,  again  incline  towards  a  r^ular 
formation  of  their  tenses. 

CV§w,  crepuiy  crepitum,  make  a  noise,  rattle,  creak. 

Componndfl :  conerfyo^  make  an  intense  noise ;  dUcrfyo^  differ ;  tncr^, 
chide,  rattle. 

C&bo,  cubuiy  ctdntum,  cubare,  lie. 

There  is  some  anthoritj  for  the  perfect  cubavi^  incubavi.    (See  Ouden- 

dorp  on  Caes.  B.  Civ.  iii.  63.)    Compounds :  accubo,  recline  at  table ;  6x- 
'    ciiboy  keep  watch ;  incnbo^  lie  upon ;  recubo,  lie  upon  the  back ;  aecuboy 

lie  apart,  and  some  others.    When  the  compounds  take  an  m  before  6, 

thej  are  conjugated  after  the  third,  but  keep  their  perfect  and  supine  in 

in,  itum,    (See  Chap.  XLYIH.) 

Domoy  ui,  Uum,  tame,  subdue. 

EdSmo  andperdamo  strengthen  the  meaning. 

Sano,  uty  itum,  resound.     (Participle  sonaturus.) 

Consdno^  agree  in  sound ;  dissdnoy  disagree  in  sound ;  pertSno^  sound 
through ;  re^no^  resound.     (fie»onaoitt  MuiiL  v.  566.) 


*  It  has  not  been  the  object  to  indude  in  this  list  every  irregular  verb, 
especially  compounds,  but  those  only  which  are  necessary  in  good  prose. 
When  no  meaning  is  assigned  to  a  compound  rerb,  it  is  because  the  seose  is 
easily  discoverable  from  that  of  the  root  and  the  preposition  with  which  it 
is  compounded. 
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Tdnoy  uiy  (ttum),  thunder. 

Attffno  (active),  strike  with  astonishment  (participle  aUofOhta);  in" 
tano^  commonly  intransitive,  make  a  sound  (participle  inUmatati)  ;  cireum- 
tdno, 

V^Oy  uiy  ttum,  forbid,    (  Vetavity  only  in  Persius,  V.  90,) 

Micoy  uiy  (without  supine^)  dart  ont^  glitter. 

Smico,  la,  atum,  dart  forth  rajs;  but  tUmicOy  fight,  makes  dimioamy 
atom. 

Frlcoyfricuiyfricatumy  siudfrictumy  rub. 

Defrico,  in/ricoj  perfrico^  refrico^  are  formed  in  the  same  way. 

Secoy  uiy  sectumy  cut.     (Part,  secaturus.) 
Desecoy  reseco^  cut  off;  cSm&o,  cut  in  parts. 

Jiivoy  juviy  support^  assist ;  the  supine  jutum  is  rare  (see  Tac 
Ann.  xiy.  4^);  but  the  participle  jt^va^n^^  is  found  in  Sallust, 
Jug.  47. ;  and  Plin.^  Epist  iv.  15. 

So  also  the  compound  adjuvo,  adjUvi,  adjiUum,  in  the  participle  adjubmu 
(Liy.  xxxiv.  37.),  and  aeguvaiurUB  in  Petron.  18.    Frequentative,  aeguto. 

Ldvoy  Idviy  lavatuniy  lautuniy   lotum,   lavarey  wash,   or  bathe, 
which  is  properly  lavari. 
The  infinitive  lavere^  whence  the  perfect  lavi  seems  to  come,  is  pre- 
served in  old  Latin,  and  is  found  in  poetry,  e.g.  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  12.  init. : 
mala  vino  lavere. 

N&soy  kill,  is  regular;  but  from  it  are  formed,  with  the  same 
meaning,  en^Oy  aviy  atuniy  and  enecuiy  enectuniy  both  of  which 
forms  are  equally  well  established,  but  the  participle  is  usually 
enectus ;  intemeco  has  intemecatui. 

From  PHeOy  fold,  are  formed  appRcOy  aviy  atnm,  and  uiy  Hum; 
so  explicoy  aviy  atuniy  unfold,  explain;  implicOy  implicate. 
Cicero  regularly  uses  applicavi  and  explicavi;  otherwise  usage 
on  the  whole  decides  in  favour  of  the  perfect  uiy  and  the 
supine  atum.  But  those  derived  from  nouns  in  plex  form  the 
perf.  and  sup.  regularly:  supplicoy  dupUcOy  multiplico.  Of 
replicoy  whose  perfect  replicavi  occurs  in  the  vulgate,  repUcaJtus 
only  is  in  use  {repUctus  is  an  isolated  form  in  Statins,  SUv. 
iv.  9.  29.). 

PdtOy  drink)  is  regular,  except  that  the  supine  usually,  instead 
of  potatumy  iapatumy  yrhence  patusy  which  is  both  active  and 
passive,  having  been  drunk,  and  having  drunk.  Compounds, 
appotusy  active ;  and  epotus,  passive. 
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Doy  d&S,  d&tuMy  ddre,  give. 

Circumdot  Burround ;  pesawnda,  ruin ;  jolud^i  give  Becuriiy ;  vemmdo, 
sell ;  are  formed  like  do.  The  other  compounds  addo^  condoj  reddoj  belong 
to  the  third  conjugation.  (See  Chap.  XLVll.)  From  a  second  form  duo 
we  find  hi  early  Latin  the  subjunctive  diciiR,  cbnt,  duit^  also  In  the  com- . 
pounds  credo  and  perdo  —  ercAiam  and  eredtuMj  perdtdau  Cic.  p.  Reg. 
Defot  7. :  di  teperSmU.    See  $  162. 

StOf  stiti,  stdtum,  stare,  stand 

The  compounds  haye  lb'  in  the  perfect ;  e.  g.  eonsio^  to  consist  of;  eauiay 
exist  or  am  vbible;  ituto^  insist;  obsto^  hinder;  pereto^  persevere; 
praesto^  surpass ;  resto^  remain  over  and  above.  Onlj  those  compounded 
with  a  preposition  of  two  syllables  retain  &i  in  the  perfect,  viz.  mUeetoj 
circumttoy  interstoy  supereto.  The  supine,  which  is  mentioned  especially 
on  account  of  the  participle  future,  does  not  exist  in  all  the  compounds, 
but  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  dtoi.  The  supine  praeetibm  of  praeeio  is 
certain  in  late  authors  only,  whereas  praestatanu  is  frequent  Otdiato^ 
the  perfect  and  supine  are  wanting. 

The  active  verbs  juro  and  coeno  have  a  participle  with  a 
passive  form^  but  an  active  signification :  jwatut  (with  the  com- 
pounds conjuratus  and  injuratus),  one  who  has  sworn;  and 
coenatus,  one  who  has  dined.  From  the  analogy  of  conjuratus, 
the.  same  active  signification  was  afterwards  given  to  canspiratus, 
one  who  has  formed  a  conspiracy  or  joined  a  conspiracy. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 


[§  17S.]  The  irregularity  of  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation 
consists  partly  in  their  being  defective  in  their  forms,  and 
partly  in  their  forming  the  perfect  and  supine,  or  one  of  them, 
like  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  With  regard  to  the 
first  irregularity,  there  are  a  great  many  verbs  in  this  con- 
jugation which  have  no  supine,  that  is,  which  not  only  have  no 
participle  perfect  passive  (which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
since  their  meaning  does  not  admit  of  it),  but  also  no  participle 
future  active.  (See  §  163.)  The  regular  form  of  the  perfect  is 
«t,  and  of  the  supine  ttum  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  at  the  same 
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time  that  some  verbs  throw  out  the  short  i  in  the  supine ;  and 
all  verbs  which  in  the  present  have  a  v  before  eo  undergo  a 
sort  of  contraction,  since,  e.  g.,  we  find  cdvi,  cautum,  instead 
of  c&vui,  cavitum,  from  caveoy  but  this  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  an  irregularity,  since  v  and  u  was  only  one  letter  with  the 
Komans.  Bespecting  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  dissyllabic 
perfects,  see  §  18. 

We  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  regular  verbs  of  this  conjugation 
as  exercises  for  the  beginner,  confining  ourselves  to  the  form 
of  the  present. 

CaleOy  am  warm.  Mereo,  merit. 

Liclioat.  ctdesco,  Moneo,  admonish. 

CareOy  am  without.  Ndceo,  injure. 

Debeo,  owe.  Poreo,  obey  (appear). 

Ddleo^  feel  pain.  Compound :  appdreo^  appear. 

Haheo^  have.  Placeo^  please. 

Compounds  :  adhibeo,  coMbeo^  PraebeOy  offer,  afford. 

&c.,  a  being  changed  into  t.  Taceo,  am  silent. 

Jaceoj  lie.  The  partic.  iacUus,  is  commonly 

Liceo,  am  to  be  sold.  an  adjective. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Terreo^  terrify, 

impersonal  Hcetj  it  is  permitted.  Valeo^  am  well. 
See  Chap.  LX. 

To  these  regular  verbs  we  may  first  add  those  of  which  we 
spoke  shortly  before,  viz. : 


[§  173.]     a)   Those  which  make  the  Perfect  in  vi  instead  of  vui. 

Cdveo,  cdviy  cautum,  cavere,  take  care. 
Praecaveo,  take  precaution. 

Connweo,  nivi,  or  nixi  (neither  very  common),  no  supine ;  dose 
the  eyes. 

FHveOyfaviyfautumy  am  favourable. 

Fdveo,  foviy  fotum,  cherish. 

MSveo,  rnoviy  motuniy  move. 

Commdveo  and  permoveo  strengthen  the  meaning ;  amoveo  and  ndmoveo^ 
remove ;  admoveo,  bring  to ;  promoveo,  bring  forwards ;  renwveo,  bring 
back,  or  remove. 

JPdveoy  pdviy  (no  supine),  dread. 

Hence  the  compound  inchoat.  expavesco^  expavi,  is  more  commonly 
used,  especially  in  the  perfect. 
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V^o,  vovi,  votum,  vow ;  devaveoy  devote  with  imprecation. 

Ferveoy  fervij  fuidferbuiy  (no  supine,)  glow,  am  hot 

Fermt,  fervaL,fervh'e^  after  the  third  (comp.  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  465^  with 
Quintil.  i.  6.  7.)>  is  an  archaiBm.  The  inchoatives  of  the  third  conjugation 
^ervescoy  refervesco^  have  the  perfect  in  vi  and  bui  (vi  is  more  frequent 
in  Cicero)  ;  in  confervesco^  hui  alone  is  known. 

[§  174.]     b)  Those  which  make  the  Perfect  in  evi  instead  ofvi. 

Deleoj  delevi,  deletum^  extinguish,  destroy. 

Fleoy  flevif  fletum^  weep.  ' 

NeOy  nevi,  netum^  spin. 

(From  Fleo\  compUoy  compkm,  campletunii  fill  up ;  expkoy  impko» 

From  ifko,  grow,  we  have  the  compounds :  aboUo;  abolish ;  abo- 
Jesco,  cease;  adoleo,  adolescoy  grow  up;  exoleo  or  exolesco  and 
obsoUo  or  obsolescoy  grow  obsolete ;  all  of  which  have  evi  in 
the  perfect ;  but  the  supine  of  aboleo  is  abolitum,  of  adoUsco, 
adultumy  and  the  rest  have  etum :  exoletum,  obsoletum.  Be- 
sides abolitumy  however,  there  exist  only  the  adjectives  adultus, 
exoletuSi  obsoletus, 

[§  176.]     c)    Those  which  throw  out  the  short  i  in  the  Supine* 

Ddceo,  docuiy  doctuniy  teach. 

Compounds :  edoeeo  and  perdoceoy  strengthen  the  meaning ;  dedoeeoy 
teach  othefwise. 

T^Oy  tenuiy  {tentuniy  rare,)  hold,  keep. 

Absff^o^  abstain ;  attineo^  keep  occupied  by  or  at  a  thing ;  cotUineoy 
keep  together ;  deHneOy  keep  back ;  duttneo,  keep  asunder ;  retmeo^  retain ; 
nisHneo,  keep  upright.  All  these  have  in  the  supine  tatem.  PertineOy 
belong  to,  has  no  supine. 

MisceOy  miscuiy  mixtum  or  mistuniy  mix. 

MaOum  is  better  attested  by  MSS.  than  misium.  Compounds  are, 
admUceo^  commisceo^  immisceOy  pemUsceo, 

Torreoy  torruiy  tostum,  roast. 

To  these  we  may  add — 
Censeo,  centuiy  censum  (participle  also  cenntus\  estimate,  be- 
lieve. 

Pereenseoy  enumerate,  without  supine.  Of  aecemeoy  reckon  with,  we 
find  acceruui ;  of  succetueo,  am  angrj,  svccetmtnu;  and  recenseo,  examine, 
makes  both  recensum  and  recensUutny  the  latter  of  which  is  perhaps  better 
attested. 
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[§  176.]     d)    Those  which  make  the  Perfect  regularly  in  ui,  but 
have  no  Supine. 

ArceOy  arcui,  arcere,  keep  off. 

But  the  compounds  coerceo^  coerce ;  exereeo^  exercise;  hare  a  supine 
in  Uum. 

CalleOf  have  a  hard  skin,  am  skilled  in  (caUiduiy 

Candeoy  shine,  glow  {candidudy 

Egeo,  want.     Compound,  indigeo. 

(From  mineo)y  emlneoy  stand  forth. 

Floreoy  flourish. 

Frandeoy  have  foliage ;  effronduu 

Horreoy  shudder,  am  horrified  (harridusy 

Ck>mpounds :  abharreo^  and  a  number  of  inchoatives,  as  harreseo^  per* 
horreseOm 

Langueoy  am  languid  (languidus). 

LdteOf  am  concealed. 

Compounds:  interlateOy perkUeo^ miblateo. 

M&deOy  am  wet  (madidus), 

JNiteoy  shine  (nitidus). 

Compounds :  eniteo,  intemUeOy  praemtea. 

OleOy  smell. 

Compounds :  ab^o  and  redSleo^  have  the  smell  of;  mfto2s9,  smdl  a 
little. 

Palleo,  am  pale. 

P&teoy  am  open. 

Btgeo,  am  stiff  (rigidus). 

Bubeo,  am  red  (rubidus). 

Szleoy  am  silent 

Sorbeoy  sarbui,  sip. 

Ferf.  wrpsi^  y&rj  rare.    Compounds :  absorbeo  and  extorheo. 

Sordeoy  am  dirty  (sardidus). 

Splendeoy  am  splendid  (splendidus). 

St&deoy  endeavour,  study. 

Stupeoy  am  startled,  astonished  {stupiduiy 
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Thneoy  fear  (Hmidtis). 

Torpeo,  am  torpid* 

THinuo,  Bwelly  am  swollen  (ttanidiuy, 

Vlffeo,  am  animated. 

Vireo,  am  green  or  flonrish. 

Besides  these^  there  is  a  number  of  similar  verbs  whicE  are 
derived  from  adjectives^  and  occur  more  rarely,  and  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  inchoatives,  for  the  Latin  language  has  great 
freedom  in  the  formation  of  these  intransitive  verbs  and  in  that 
of  inchoatives  either  with  ex  without  a  primary  form.  Compare 
Chap.  LIL 

The  following  are  really  irregular  verbs,  and  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  third  conjugation :  — 

[§  177.]     1.    Verbs  which  make  the  Perfect  in  si  and  the  Supine 

in  sum. 

ArdeOy  arsiy  arsum,  ardere,  bum. 

HaereOy  haeri^  haesum^  cleave. 

Compouncb :  adhaereo^  cohaereo^  inhaerto, 

JSbeOy  jussi,  Jusstan,  command. 

MHneOf  mansi,  mansumy  remain.     (But  mdno^  a«,  flow). 
Permaneo  (permanes)^  wait ;  remaneo^  remain  behind. 

Mulceoy  muhiy  muhttm,  stroke,  caress. 

The  compounds  demulceo  and  pemudeeo  strengthen  the  meaning.  The 
participle  permadmu  is  certain,  but  denndchu  and  pemndctua  likewise 
occur. 

MulgeOy  mulsiy  mulsuniy  milk. 

Participle  comp.  emuUw,    The  derivative  nouns  miifeAtf,  u$t  the  miJk- 
.  ing,  mulctroj  and  fmdctrale^  show  that  formerly  nwUstitm  also  existed. 

Bideoy  risi,  risum,  laugh. 

Compounds :  arrideo  (arrtdes)^  smile  upon  or  please :  derideo  and 
irrideo^  laugh  at,  soom ;  suhrideo,  smile. 

SuadeOy  suasiy  stuxsuniy  advise. 

Di$tmdeo^  dissuade ;  pertmdeo^  persuade ;  but,  like  tuadeOy  with  the  * 
dative. 

Tergeoy  tersiy  tersum,  tergercy  wipe ;  is  used  also  as  a  verb  of  the 
third  conjugation :  tergoy  tendy  tersumy  tergh'e. 
Cicero  uses  tergo  more  frequently  as  a  verb  of  the  third  conjugation, 
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whereas  the  compounds  dbHergeo^  detergeoy  extergeo^  indine  more  towards 
the  second  (abttergeho^  Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  ii.  10.),  although  in  these  com- 
pounds too  the  forms  of  the  third  are  not  uncommon. 

Of  denseo,  the  ancient  and  poetical  form  for  denso,  densare, 
condense  (see  Bentley  on  Horace,  Carm.  L  28. 19.),  the  perfect 
derisi  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  and  the  existence  of  a 
supine  is  attested  by  the  adjective  densus. 

[§  178.]     2.    Verbs  which  make  the  Perfect  in  si,  but  have  no 

Supine. 

AlgeOy  alsi,  algercy  shiver  with  cold. 

The  supine  is  wanting,  but  from  it  is  demed  the  a4JeotiTe  oinit,  a,  ton, 
cold. 

Fulgeoy  fuUiy  fuLgerey  shine,  am  bright.     {Fulglhre  is  poetical, 
but  occurs  also  in  Livy,  xxxiv.  3.) 

Turgeoy  tursi  (rare),  swell. 

Urgeo  or  urgueoy  ursiy  press. 

3.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  si  and  the  Supine  in  tum. 

Indulgeoy  indulsiy  indultum,  indulge. 

TorqueOy  torsiy  tortuniy  twist. 

Compounds :  cantorqueo^  twist  together ;  distorqueo^  twist  awftj ;  extoT" 
queo^  wrest  out  or  from. 

4.  Verbs  ioith  the  Perfect  in  zi  and  the  Supine  in  tum. 

Augeoy  auxiy  auctum,  increase. 
LuceOy  luxiy  lucerCy  shine ;  has  no  supine. 
LugeOy  luxiy  lugercy  mourn ;  has  no  supine. 
Fngeoy  frixiy  frigerey  am  cold ;  has  no  supine.    * 

[§  179.]     5.  Verbs  with  the  Perfect  in  i,  and  the  Supine  in  sum. 

Prandeoy  prandi,  pransuniy  duxe.     The  participle  pransus  has  an 
active  signification :  one  who  has  dined. 

SSdeOy  sediy  sessuniy  sit. 

Assldeo  (assides%  sit  bj ;  detideo^  sit  down ;  circtansedeo  or  cirewiuideoy 
surround ;  insfdeo,  sit  upon ;  wpersedeo,  do  without ;  pouideo^  possess ; 
dUndeOy  dissent ;  praesideo^  preside ;  rendeo^  settle  down.  The  hist  three 
have  no  supine.  ^ 
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Video,  vidi,  visum,  see. 

Iwmdeo  (mofifet),  enrj,  cificin ;  pervideo^  see  thioagli;  praevidea^  fore- 
see $  prAideoj  provide. 

Strideoy  stfidi,  without  supine.     In  poetry  stridSre, 

6.      Verbs  with  a  RedupHcatian  in  the  Perfect* 
Mardeo,  mSmardi,  morsum,  bite* 

Pendeo,  pfyendi,  pensum,  am  suspended. 

Dependeoy  depend,  and  impendeo^  soar  above,  am  impending,  lose  the 
reduplication. 

SpondeOy  spdspandi,  sponsum,  vow. 

Deapondeo,  detpandiy  promise ;  retpondeo^  mptrndi^  answer,  are  likewise 
without  the  reduplication. 

Tandeo,  tdtondi,  tansum,  shear. 

The  compounds  lose  the  reduplication,  as  attandeOf  detondeo. 

[§  ISO.]     7.  .  Verbs  unthout  Perfect  and  Supine. 

Aveoy  desire.     Compare  Chap.  LIX.  9. 

Calveoy  am  bald  {cahms). 

Cdneo,  am  grey  (canus), 

Clueo  (also  in  the  passive  cluecTy  and  after  the  third  conju- 
gation, cluoy  clu^e),  am  called,  is  obsolete. 

Flaveo,  am  yellow  (Jlavus). 

Foeteo,  stink  (/oetidus). 

HXbeo,  am  dull,  stupid  {hebea). 

Humeoy  am  damp  (humidus). 

Lweo,  am  pale  or  envious  (Uvidus). 

{AHneo)  immineo,  to  be  imminent,  threatening.     Pramineo,  am 
prominent 

Maereo,  mourn  (maestus), 

PoUeo,  am  strong. 

Benideo,  shine,  smile. 

Sc&teo,  gush  forth  (Scatire  in  Lucretius). 

Squako,  am  dirty  {squalidus), 

V^geo,  am  gay  (yegUus). 
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CteOf  ciere,  is  the  same  word  as  the  rare  and  obsolete  do,  cire, 

stir  up;  both  make  the  perfect  ctvi,  according  to  the  fourth 

conjugation ;  in  the  supine  they  differ  in  quantity^  ciio  maidng 

cttum,  and  do,  dtum. 

Note.  In  the  compounds  too,  e.  g.  cancieo,  excieo,  the  forms  of  the 
second  and  fourth  conjuji^tion  cimnot  be  separated ;  but  we  must  observe, 
that  in  the  signification  of  **  to  call,**  the  forms  of  the  fourth  are  preferred, 
e.  g.  imperf.  ctbcan,  cirem ;  infinit.  ciri ;  the  participles  eoncthu  and  exeOus 
signify  ^  excited  ;**  whereas  exdtus  means  ^*  called  out.**  Percieo  and  indeo 
retain  the  signification  of  ^*  to  excite,**  hence  percfStus  and  incUus ;  but  accire^ 
to  call  towards,  summon  or  invite  (of  which  the  present  indioaldve  does  not 
occur),  has  only  aecihu.  Derived  from  cUum  are:  c&o^  <jaick;  the  fre- 
quentative cfiGare,  and  hence  exeOo^  incUop  and  suscUo. 

[§  181.]     8.  Semideponents,    (See  above  §  148.) 

Audeo,  ausics  sum,  venture.    (Partic.  future  ausurusJ) 

The  ancient  future  subjunctive  (see  §  162.)  ausim^  atuis,  ausit,  ausintj  is 
a  remnant  of  the  obsolete  perfect  ausi.  The  participle  ausus^  and  its  com- 
pound inaustUf  are  used  in  poetical  language  with  a  passive  signification. 

Gaudeo,  gavmcs  awm,  rejoice.    (Partic.  fiit.  ffavisurus.) 

Soleo,  soRtus  sum,  am  accustomed  (to  do  something). 

The  impersonal  compound  cusolet,  signifies  '*  it  usuallj  hiq^pens.** 


CHAP.  XL VI. 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 


In  the  list  of  verbs  of  this  conjugation  it  seems  to  be  still  more 
necessary,  than  in  the  preceding  one,  to  include  those  verbs 
which,  according  to  Chapter  XL.,  form  their  perfect  and 
supine  regularly.  We  divide  them  into  several  classes  ac^ 
cording  to  the  characteristic  letter  which  precedes  the  o  in  the 
present,  agreeably  to  the  method  which ,  has  long  since  been 
adopted  in  Greek  grammars. 

[§  183.]    1.    Verbs  which  have  a  Vowel  before  o  including  those 

in  vo. 

The  following  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  regular : 

Ac&o,  ac&i,  acutum,  sharpen. 

Exacuo  aadperacuo,  strengthen  the  meaning;  praeacuo,  sharpen  at  the 
end. 
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jRtw  (supine  ruitum,  ndturus  at  least  is  derived  from  it ;  riititm 
occurs  only  in  compounds,  and  is  otherwise  obsolete),  fall. 

Dtruo,  dhiH^  cfirufttm,  destroy;  obruo^  overwhelm;  prwruo^  pnah  for- 
wards.    Corruo,  fall  down ;  and  t'mco,  rush  on,  have  no  supine. 

• 

Spuo,  spit. 

Camtpwfj  spit  on ;  de^mo,  reject  wilh  disgust 

Statuo,  establish. 

ConstUuo  and  tfutUuo^  institute ;  restitm^  re-establish ;  nibMtittto^  establish 
instead  of;  deMuo^  abandon. 

Stemuo,  sneeze  (without  supine) ;  the  frequentative  stemuto  is 
more  coomionlj  used. 

StiOf  sew.  « 

CamuOf  sew  together ;  diwio  and  resuo^  unsew. 

Tribuo,  allot  to. 

AUrHmoy  the  same ;  dutrihuo^  diyide ;  conbrtbuo^  contribute. 

Soho^  tidvi,  solutumy  loosen. 

Ah9€iho^  acquit ;  dissoivo^  dissolve ;  exmdvo^  rdease ;  pereolvoj  pay. 

VolvOi  roll  (frequentative  voluto). 

Evolvo^  unroll ;  moclWy  roll  up ;  perodho^  read  through. 

The  following  are  without  a  Supine : 

Congruoj  catiffrm,  agree,  and  ingnWi  penetrate.     The  simple 
verb  igruo  or  mo  ?)  does  not  exist. 
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AtyuOf  accuse^  convict  of  (perf.  passive  in  the  latter  sense 
usually  cofwichu,  from  eanvincere.)  Arguhu  as  an  a4jective 
signifies  **  clear*"  ^ 

Coargtto^  the  same ;  redarguo,  refute  a  charge. 

Imbuo,  to  dip,  imbue.  ^ 

Induo,  put  on ;  exuo,  strip  off. 

Luo  (participle  luitunis)^  pay,  atone  for. 

Ahluo  and  ebiOy  wash  off;  pMuo,  defile ;  dUuo^  refute,  are  derived  from 
another  hio  (2atw),  and  all  make  the  supine  in  UUum. 

JtSnuo,  lessen. 

CvmmmuOi  demmuo^  dimimio^  imminua^  strengthen  the  meaning. 

(iVttd,  nod,  does  not  occur ;  from  it  are  formed) 

Abnuo^  refiise ;  annuo^  assent ;  tnituo,  allude,  or  refer  to ;  renuOf  decline; 
an  of  which  have  no  supine ;  abrmo  alone  has  a  participle  future,  abrnd" 
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Metuoy  metui,  fear.  (  Timeo  likewise  without  supine.)  So  Pris- 
cian.    But  meiutum  occurs  in  Lmcret.  y.  1139. 

Pluoy  pluviy  usuallj  impersonal^  it  rains.  Priscian  knows  only 
the  perfect  pluiy  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  Charisius  men- 
tions pluxu  Impluvi  or  implui  are  doubtful.  The  comp. 
compluo  and  perpluo  do  not  occur  in  the  perfect. 

The  following  are  irregular : 

[§  183.]     Capioy  cepiy  captum,  capercy  take  hold  of. 

The  compounds  change  a  into  i,  and  in  the  supine  a  into  e,  except  ante' 
capio.  AekpiOy  receive ;  exeipto^  receive  as  a  guest,  succeed ;  recipio, 
recover ;  suscipioy  undertake ;  decipio^  deceive ;  percipioy  comprehend ; 
praecipio,  give  a  precept. 

JFdciOy  feciy  factumy  do,  make. 

Are/ado,  dry  up ;  assuefacio  and  consuefacio,  accustom ;  calefacio  and 
tepefacio,  warm ;  frigefado,  cool ;  labefacio,  make  to  totter ;  patefacio, 
open ;  saiis/acio,  satisfy.  These  have  in  the  passive  'Jio,  /actus  suMy 
-fieri.  But  those  which  change  a  into  K  form  their  own  passive  in  'fieior, 
and  make  the  supine  in  -fectum :  affido^  affect ;  confido  Bxxd  perfidOy  com- 
plete; defidOi  fall  off,  am  wanting;  interfido,  kill;  profido,  make  pro- 
gress; refidoj  revive,  repair;  offido,  stand  in  the  way,  injure.  Confit, 
confieriy  however,  is  used  as  a  passive  of  confido,  but  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  not  by  Cicero.  Jyefity  it  is  wanting,  is  •common  in  the  comic 
writers. 

Other  compounds  offiado  follow  the  first  conjugation  :  amplifico,  sacri- 
fiBOy  and  the  deponents  gratifieor,  ludificor. 

JUciOy  jeciy  jactuniy  throw. 

The  compounds  change  a  into  t,  and  in  the  supine  into  e,  except  super- 
jado,  of  which,  however,  superjectum  also  is  found.  Atfidd^  throw  away ; 
adjidoy  add ;  dejido,  throw  down ;  ejicio,  throw  out ;  ir^ido^  throw  in ; 
o^idoy  throw*again8t ;  rejido^  throw  back ;  transjido  or  trajidoy  throw  or 
carry  across.  These  compounds  ore  sometimes  found  with  t  instead  of  ji  : 
abicere,  inicere,  reicere  (in  the  last  ei  is  a  diphthong  in  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  96. : 
a  fiumine  rdce  capeUas) ;  and  this  pronunciation  was  with  the  ancients 
much  more  frequent,  or  perhaps  the  common  one,  for  in  MSS.  it  is 
written  so  almost  everywhere ;  and  Priscian  mentions  a  form  ido  as  syno- 
nymous with  jado.  No  certain  conclusion,  however,  can  be  come  to,  as 
the  most  ancient  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  Mediceus  of  Virgil,  have  a 
simple  i  where  the  length  of  the  prece<]ting  syllable  shows  the  existence  of 
the  consonant/ 

[§  184.]     The  following  have  x  in  the  Perfect : 

(From  the  obsolete  lacioy  entice,  of  which  lacto  is  the  fre- 
quentative), allicioy  exiy  ectuniy  allure ;  illidoy  entice  in ;  pellictOy 
lead  astray ;  but  elicio  makes  elicuiy  elicifuniy  draw  out. 
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(From  tpecioy  xt,  ctum,  see,  of  which  the  frequentative  is 
specto)  cupicioy  exi,  ectum,  look  on;  eanspicio,  the  same; 
despicio,  look  down,  despise;  dispicio  and  perspicioy  under- 
stand; impicioy  look  into;  respicio,  look  back;  suspicioy  look 
up,  reverence, 

FbiOyJluxiyJluetum,  flow. 

Affluo^  flow  in ;  eonfiuo^  flow  together ;  ejffhio^  flow  out ;  interfluo^  flow 
between. 

StmOy  struxiy  structum,  build,  pile. 

Coiutruo  and  ezitnto^  build  up;  destruo^  pull  down;  instruo^  set  in 
order. 

Fwo,  vixi,  victuniy  live. 

[§  185.]    Other  Irregularities. 

Fddioy  fodiy  fossuniy  dig. 

Hjfff^o,  dig  out ;  eon/odio  and  petfodioy  dig,  pierce  through ;  ji^^'ocfio^ 
undermine. 

FugiOy  fugi,  fugitumy  flee. 

AufUgia  and  effugio^  flee  away,  escape ;  confvgio  and  perjvgio^  take 
refuge. 

Cupio,  "iviy  "Uum,  desire. 

DUcuphj  pereupio^  strengthen  the  meaning.  Cancupio  only  in  the 
participle  cancupieru,  otherwise  coneupiico. 

R&pioy  rapuiy  raptum,  rob,  snatch. 

Arri^^  arripid,  arreptmn^  seize;  abripio  and  «n/>u>,  snatch  awaj; 
iUripiOf  plunder ;  nirripio,  steal  clandestineij, 

P&rioy  peperiy  partum,  bring  forth.     (But  the  partidp.  fut.  act. 
*  pariturus.)    Lucretius  has  pariru  * 

QuUtio  (quassi  h  not  foimd),  quassuniy  shake. 

Qoneudo^  ussiy  uatun^  shake  violently ;  ^Ittciffui,  shake  asunder ;  ezeuHo^ 
shake  out,  ofi*  (fig.  examine)  ;  incuHo^  drive  yoXo\  percvHo^  strike;  reper^ 
cutio,  rebound. 

Sdpioy  ivi  and  uiy  (no  supine,)  am  wise. 

Deaipio  (without  perfect),  am  foolish ;  renpio^  have  a  taste  of,  or  become 
wise  again. 

(From  the  obsolete  present  coepio,)  coepi  and  coeptus  sum,  coe^ 
ptum,  (coeperey)  have  begun.    See  §  221* 
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CHAP.  XLVIL 

[$  186.]      2.  YEBBS  IN  DO  AND  70. 

The  following  are  regular: 

ClaudOf  clauiiy  elausum,  ctaudere,  cloBe. 

C<mdudo,  ihat  up,  oondude;  exdudo  nndteditdoj  shat  out;  hicbubi 
shut  in,  are  all  derived  firom  a  form  ditdo  which  is  still  in  use. 

Dwidoy  divut,  dimsum,  divide. 

Laedoy  injure. 

AJMo^  strike  against;  i2Sdb,  strike  upon;  eolMoy  strike  together;  Mo^ 
strike  out. 

LadOf  sport 

CoUudo^  play  with ;  oBudo^  play  upon ;  e/udSo,  MudOf  and  tZbida,  ridicule. 

Flaudo,  ti,  sum,  dap. 

^/)p2aiMi!o,  applaud.  The  other  compounds  (with  a  different  pro- 
nunciation) have  'ddoj  -An,  -Anim;  as  exjUodo^  explode;  con^Mb^  ch^  the 
hands ;  iupphdo^  stamp  with  the  feet. 

Radoy  shave,  scrape;  so  in  abrado,  circumrado,  derado,  erado ; 
carrado,  scrape  together. 

RMo,  gnaw. 

Abrddo  and  derodo^  gnaw  off;  arrodo^  nibble;  cireumrodo^  nibble  all 
roun4;  perrodo^  gnaw  tlrough. 

Trudo,  thrust,  with  its  compounds:   detrudo,  thrust  down; 
extrudo,  thrust  out ;  protrudo,  thrust  forwards. 

VSdo  (no  perfect  or  supne),  ga 

But  evado^  evasi^  ewutcm,  escape ;  inoado^  attack ;  pervado^  go  through. 

[§  187.]    The  following  are  irregular : 

a)  TFith  a  RedupUcatum  in  the  Perfect 

Cddo,  cecUtiy  casum,  fall. 

Of  the  compounds,  these  have  a  supine :  metiby  tncfift',  inedwrnj  fall  in 
or  upon;  ocdSdo^  set;  rectib^  fall  back.  The  re^  have  none:  conctdo^ 
mnk  together ;  dedSdo,  fall  down ;  exddo,  fall  out  of;  aeetditj  it  hi^pena 
(used  most  commonly  of  a  misfortune). 
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Caedo,  eeeidi^  caeswn,  cat 

Ahtcido,  ahscldiy  abmUnmy  cut  off;  eaneido,  cut  to  pieces;  itiOdo^  cut 
into;  oeOdOf  kill;  reOdo^  cut  awaj.  So  dec^^  exddo,  praeOdo^  and 
others. 

Pedoy  pepedi,  (peditum,)  irkp&taBau 

Pendoy  pependij  pensum,  weigh. 

Appendo,  appendix  eppenmm^  weigh  out  to;  expendo,  spend,  also  con- 
sider, like  peipendo;  wqfendo^  hang  from ;  dtpendot  pay ;  tMfieiidb,  employ 
upon  or  in  something.    See  $  179. 

Tendoy  tetendi^  tensum  and  tenhinty  stretcL 

Extendo^  ostendo^  proiendo^  and  retmdo^  have  both  siqiines ;  but  «r*  and 
proieniMM  are  more  frequent;  but  aslnuioN.  BeiaUui  is  found  only  in 
Ovid,  Meiam,  iii.  166.,  retentui  only  in  Fhaedrus,  ilL  14.  5.  Detendo  has 
d^etuHi^  in  Caes.  B.  C.  ilL  85. ;  this  pirdciple  does  not  elsevhere  occur.  The 
other  compounds  haye  only  tern  in  the  supine :  attendo  (sc.  aatmaan),  attend ; 
eomtendo  (sc  me),  strire;  dUiendOj  separate,  or  enlarge  by  stretching; 
nUendoj  strain ;  obienda  and  praetemdo,  commonly  used  in  the  figuratiTe 
sense  of  alleging;  sybtendo^  stretch  beneath. 

2\indo,  tutSdiy  tunsum  and  tusum,  beat,  pound. 

The  compounds  haye  only  Humm;  oomtrndoy  oom&diy  conAcmm,  pound 
small;  ettmdoy  (figuratiye)  elaborate;  dUimdo  and  r&bnday  blunt 

Credoy  eredUU,  eredUum,  believe. 
A/Bcredo^  aoeredSdiy  give  credit  to. 

The  compounds  of  do^  except  those  mentioned  in  {  171. 

Condo,  condSdij  candUtan^  build,  conceal ;  abdo,  ahdidi,  hide.  So  adda^ 
add ;  dedo^  give  up ;  edo,  give  out,  publish ;  perdo,  ruin,  lose ;  reddo,  give 
back,  render,  wiUi  an  adjective  of  quality ;  iradoj  deliver ;  wndo,  sell. 
(The  passive  osMfi,  except  the  participles  vemSiuM  and  veadenduiy  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  in  late  writers ;  venire  is  used  instead.  See  §  215.  But 
abicando  appears  in  the  perfect  more  frequently  without  the  reduplication, 
ahecondij  tlian  with  it,  abicomdidi,) 

m 

[§  188.]     b)   Mciking  di  in  the  Perfect^  and  sum  in  the 
Supine* 

Accendo,  incendo,  suceendo,  "Cendi,  ^enxumy  light,  kindle. 

Cudoy  forge. 

Bxeudo  tsAprocudoy  fashion,  hammer  out 

Defendoy  defend,  ward  off. 

Edo,  eat.     See  §  212. 

Exedo  and  conudo^  -dfi,  -ehcm,  (but  also  eomutn^  consume.   Ibid. 

M  3 
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Mando  (perfect  very  rare),  chew. 

Offendo,  offend. 

Prekendoy  seize ;    in  early  times  frequently   contracted  into 
prendo. 

Apprehendoy  comprehendo^  lay  hold  o^  (figurative)  understand ;  depre^ 
kendo,  detect,  seize  in  the  fact ;  reprehendo^  blame. 

Scandoj  climb. 

Agcendo  and  escendo^  climb  up ;  degcendoy  descend ;  canscendo  and  in- 
scendOf  mount,  embark. 

Strido  (also  strldeo),  stridi  (no  supine),  grate,  make  a  harsh 

noise. 

Fundoy  fudiy  fusuniy  pour. 

Dijgfundo,  pour  out,  spread  abroad ;  qffundo^  pour  over ;  pro/undo^  waste ; 
affundoy  conjwudo^  ^ffkndo^  wfundo. 

[S  189.]     c)   Other  Irregularitiesy  especially  that  of  a  double  s  in 

the  Supine, 

Cedoy  cessi^  cessum,  yield,  go. 

Abscedo^  go  awaj ;  aecido,  go  to ;  antecedo,  surpass ;  eancedo,  pre  waj ; 
decedo^  go  away;  discedo^  separate  myself;  excedo,  go  out;  ineedo,  march; 
intercedo,  come  between,  interpose;  recedoj  retreat;  succedo,  come  into 
one*s  place. 

Findo,fidi,^sumy  split. 

Diffindo,  diffUU^  split  asunder. 

ScindOf  scidt,  tcissunh  cut. 

Contcindo,  consOdi^  consdstunij  tear  to  pieces;  e.g.  vettem^  epiMam; 
diseindOf  intericindo  (e.  g.  potUern)^  perscindoy  and  proseindo  have  similar 
meanings.  Besdndo^  annul.  Respecting  the  forms  of  abscindo^  cut  off, 
and  exscindoj  destroy,  there  is  considerable  doubt.  According  to  Gro- 
novius  on  Livy,  xliv.  5.,  and  Drakenborch  on  Silius  Ital.  xv.  473.,  two 
analogous  formations  are  now  generally  distinguished :  abscindo,  absddiy 
abscimun,  and  ersdhdo,  excXdi^  excmum ;  and  dbwiuum  and  exciawm  are 
said  to  occur  where  the  present  is  ahscindo^  extcindo ;  but  dbscUum  and 
excisum^  where  abs^do  and  ex(^do  are  derived  from  caedo.  But  this  sup- 
position is  contradicted  by  usage ;  for  we  find,  e.  g.,  urbe$  exdsa,  although 
exscivdere  urbem  is  a  frequent  expression ;  and  all  the  MSS.  of  Horace, 
Serm.  ii.  8.  303.,  have  caput  abacisum^  although  we  may  say  abschidere 
caput*  In  short,  our  opinion  is  that  the  forms  abacisttan  and  extduum  do 
not  exist  at  all,  because,  in  pronunciation,  they  are  the  same  as  ah^tntum 
and  excintmy  from  abscidere  and  excidere^  whose  signification  is  not  very 
different ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  perfect  exsdbU  also  is  not  founded  on 
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BXkj  authority,  since  the  $  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  not  heard  in 
pronunciation,  and  is  better  not  introduced  in  writing.  Respecting  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography,  see  §  6.  and  Chap.  LXYL  Thus  there 
remain  only  absdndoj  absptHy  abscindere^  and  excindo^  excindere. 

Frendo  (the  perfect  does  not  OGCur)>  fressum  and  fresum,  gnash 
with  the  teeth ;  also  frendeo,  frendere. 

MXtOy  messui,  messuniy  cut,  reap. 

Demeto,  cut  off.  The  perfects  meam  and  demeum  are  not  common ;  in 
the  sense  of  reaping,  messemfeci  is  more  commonly  used. 

MittOy  mist,  missum,  send. 

AdndOoy  admit,  commit;  omttto,  lose;  eommUfo^  intrust,  commit  a  fault ; 
demitto  and  dimUto,  dismiss ;  enutto,  send  forth ;  trnimOd,  send  in,  against ; 
iiUetTttUtOy  omit ;  omitto  and praetermitto,  leave  out ;  permUtOj  permit;  prO" 
mittOj  promise ;  remittOy  send  back ;  mtmitto,  send  up,  send  aid. 

Pando,  pandi^  pcusum  {pansum  rare)^  spread  abroad. 

JSxpando  has  expantwn  and  expasman ;  dupando  only  dUpcauym, 

FSUoy  petivi  (in  poetry,  especially  in  compounds,  peiu)j  pedtw/ny 
ask,  seek. 

Appeto  and  expeto^  strive  for;  oppeiOy  encounter;  repeto^  repeat,  seek 
again ;  competo,  meet  together,  correspond. 

Sido  (the  perfect  and  supine  usually  firom  sedeo)y  sit  down. 

The  compounds,  too,  usually  take  the  perfect  and  supine  from  sedeo: 
cansido^  cansedi,  cotuesman;  so  assidoy  seat  myself  beside;  suhsido^  sink; 
insidOf  sit  upon;  dendo  and  residoj  seat  myself  down.  But  the  form 
«t<&'  cannot  be  entirely  denied,  either  in  the  simple  verb  or  its  com* 
pounds. 

SUtOy  stUt  (obsolete),^  statum^  stop  (whence  st&tus),  but  sisto, 
in  a  neutral  sense,  makes  the  perfect  and  supine  from 
stare. 

The  compounds  are  all  intransitive,  and  have  sdU,  stUum;  mbnstOj  sub^ 
HQi^  whMumy  stand  still ;  abnsto  (no  supine}  and  deiisto,  desist ;  aniUo^ 
place  myself  beside ;  consisto^  halt,  consist ;  existo,  come  forth  (perf.  exist) ; 
ifuisto,  tread  upon ;  obsisto  and  resUto,  resist ;  pergisto,  persist.  Those  com- 
pounded with  dissyllabic  prepositions  may  make  the  perfect  in  steH^  e.  g. 
circwMteti  in  Suet.  Caes.  82. ;  Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  52. 

StertOy  stertuiy  (no  supine,)  snore  :    the  perf.  sterti  rests  on  the 

authority  of  the  old  reading  in  Ov.  Her*  viii  21. 
VertOy  vertiy  versuniy  turn. 

Adverto  and  cowoerto^  turn  towards ;  animadverto  (aniTmim  adverto)^  turn 
attention  to;  averia,  turn  from;  et>etio,  destroy;  perverto  and  subtmioy 
.    overturn. 

Deverto,  turn  in  to  a  (louse  of  entertainment ;  praeverto^  anticipate ;  and 
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revetia^  tarn  back;  are  used  in  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  as 
deponents  more  oommonlj  than  as  actives. 

Ftdo^fUus  sumyfiderey  trust 

So  conftdoy  confide ;  diffido^  distrust ;  which  have  rarelj  confldi^  diffidi, 
in  the  perfect. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

[§  190.]      3.    YEBBS  IN  BO  AND  PO. 

B^ular  are: 

Gmo  (jsflupst),  gluptum  (at  leaat  degluptum  is  found),  fflubere, 
peeL 

Nuboy  cover,  am  married  (applied  only  to  the  female),  participle 
nupta,  one  who  is  married 
Obniibo^  cover  over. 

Scriboy  write. 

7)«scri&o»xopj;  adscribo^  imcriboy  praeicribo,  &c 

Carpo,  pluck. 

Cancerpo  and  dUcerpo^  tear  asunder;  decerpo^  gather. 

Repo,  creep.. 

Arrepoy  creep  up  to ;  irrqw^  obrepOf  mibrepo,  prorepo. 

Scalpoy  grave  with  a  pointed  tool,  or  scratch  with  the  finger. 

Sculpoy  work  with  the- chiseL 

Excidpoy  cut  out ;  imcidpo^  engrave. 

Serpoy  creep.     The  supine  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Interpoy  proserpo. 

\j  191.]     The  following  are  irregular : 

The  compounds  of  ciibarey  to  lie,  which  take  an  m  with  a  change 

of  meaning ;  those  which  do  not  change  the  simple  cubare, 

denote    'to   lie;'    the  compounds  of  the    3d   Conjugation 

commonly  signify  *to  lay  oneself  down.' 

Accumbo,  -cubtd,  'cubiium,  recline  at  table ;  incumbo,  lean  upon,  apply  to 
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sometluDg;  proeimbo^  lie  down;  mecMmbOf  fall  uncier;  oecmmbo  (rappl. 
flRortem),  die. 

Bibo,  Mbt,  biMttan,  drink 
JEbibo^imlHSbo, 

Lambo,  Iambi,  (lambiium,  Prisciaii,)  lambere,  lick. 

Rumpoy  rupi,  rupiumy  break,  tear. 

Ahrwnpo^  break  off;  emmpo,  break  out ;  corrumpo^  destroy ;  niUrrmmpo^ 
interrupt ;  irrvmpo^  break  in ;  perrumpo^  break  through;  pronmpo^  break 
forth. 

Sc&bo,  scabi,  scabere,  scratch  with  the  finger. 

StrepOy  strepuiy  strepUum,  make  a  noise. 


CHAP-  XLIX 


[§  19S.]  4.  VERBS  WITH  ▲  PALATAL  LBTTSB,  G,  C,  CT,  H, 
QUy  AND  GU  (IH  WHICH  U  IS  NOT  COKBIDBRBD  A8  A 
TOWBL),   BBFOBE   (h 

B^ular  are: 

CiTigo,  cinxiy  cmctum,  cinffere,  gird,  surround. 

Aechigo^  in  the  passiye,  or  im,  has  the  same  meaning ;  dueiaga^  ungird ; 
and  others. 

,  ¥rom  JUffo,  which  rarely  occurs,  are  formed : 

AffSgo^  strike  to  the  ground ;  conf^o^  fight;  infitgo^  strike  upon.  /Vo- 
Jiigo  bdongs  to  the  first  conjugation. 

Frigo  (supine  regular, /rtcfum,  rarely  yHruin),  roast,  parch. 

JunffOf  join. 

Adfungo  and  coi^wngi^  join  to»  with ;  di^jtmgo  and  ^efwtgo^  sqiarate ; 
tubjimgo^  annex. 

Lingoy  lick.     (Hence  ligurio  or  Ugurrw.) 

Mungoy  blow  the  nose  (rare);  emungo. 

Plangoy  beat,  lament. 

KSgOy  rule,  guide. 

Arrigo^  arrexiy  arrectam^  and  erigo^^  raise  on  high;  corrigo^  amend; 
dtrigo^  direct ;  porrigo,  stretch  out.    Petgo  (fbr  Jferrigo),  perrexij  per^ 
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'  rectmuj  go  on;  «tt^  (for  surrigd),  surrexiy  mrredum^  rise;  and  hence 
assurgo,  cansurgOj  exurgo^  insurgo, 

Suffo,  suckj  extiffo. 

2^0,  cover. 

Coni^o  and  dbtego^  cover  up;  detego  and  retego^  uncover;  protego^ 
protect 

Tingo  or  tinguoy  dip,  dye. 

Ungo  or  unguo,  anoint. 

Perungo^  strengthens  the  meaning ;  inungo,  anoint. 

SHnguOy  put  out  (has  no  perfect  or  supine,  and  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence). 

Compounds :  extinguo,  and  restinguo,  -tim,  'indum ;  so  dUtinguo  and 
insHnguo,  though  from  a  different  root,  the  Greek  (rn'^w.  Only  the  par- 
ticiple irutinctus  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  spurred  on,  inspired,*  and  no  other 
tense  is  found  (otherwise  insfigare  is  used). 

Tr&hoy  draw. 

Pertraho  strengthens  the  meaning;  attraha^  cantraho^  deiraho,  eztraho^ 
protrahoy  retraho ;  subtraho,  withdraw  secretly. 

Viho,  carry  (active) ;  frequent,  vecto,  -as* 

.  ^  Adveho,  carry  to;  inveho^  carry  or  bring  in.  The  passive  of  this  verb 
vehar,  vectus  mm,  vekiy  is  best  rendered  by  a  neuter  verb  of  motion.  So 
circumvekoTj  travel  round ;  praetervehor,  sail  past ;  invehoTj  inveigh  against 
These  verbs  therefore  are  classed  among  the  deponents. 

DtcOy  say. 
Adc^,  adjudge;  contradico^  edicoy  mdico;  ifUerdtco^  forbid;  praedico, 

DucOi  guide,  lead,  draw. 

Abduco,  adducoy  circumduco ;  conducoy  hire ;  deduco,  didueo,  edueo,  inducoy 
iniroduco,  obducoj  perducoy  producoy  reduco;  4educo^  lead  aside;  wbdueOy 
traduco. 

CdquOy  coxly  coctum,  dress. 

ConcoquOy  digest ;  decoquoy  boil  down,  squander. 

[§  193.]      Irregular  in  the  Supine,  throwing  out  n,  or 
assuming  x. 

JFinffOyJinxiyJictum,  feign. 

ConftngOy  the  same;  affingOy  falsely  ascribe;  effingOy  imitate;  refinga^ 
fashion  anew. 

Mingo  (a  more  common  form  of  the  present  is  meio)^  minxi, 
mictum^  make  water. 
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PingOy  pinxi^  pictum,  paint. 

Depingo^  represent  by  painting ;  appinga,  expingo, 

Stringpy  strinxi,  stricium,  squeeze  together. 

Astringo,  draw  doee;  eonsiringOy  draw  together;  dettru^,  draw 
out ;  dMingOj  draw  asunder ;  obttringo^  bind  hy  obligation ;  perUringo^ 
ridicule. 

FtgOyJixiiJixumy  fasten. 

AfflgOy  affix ;  iransfigo^  pierce  through. 

Verbs  in  cto,  in  which  i  only  strengthens  the  form  of  the 
Present. 

Flecto^  flexi^  flexumy  bendr     Comp.  inflecto^ 

NectOy  next  and  nexuiy  nextim,  bind. 

PectOy  pexiy  pexunty  comb. 

FlectOy  without  perfect  and  supine^  from  the  &reek,  iryJiiTatOy 
strike;  usually  only  in  the  passive^  plector^  am  punished, 
smart  for.  Another  plectOy  from  the  Greek  TrAi^ou,  twist,  is 
obsolete  as  an  active,  but  forms  the  foundation  of  the  de- 
ponents :  amplector,  complector ;  participle  amplexus,  corn- 
plexus. 

Of  angoy  anxi,  torment ;  and  ningo,  ninxiy  snow,  no  supine  is 
found. 

Of  clangoy  ring  loudly,  neither  perfect  nor  supine ;  according  to 
analogy  the  former  would  be  clanxu 

[§  194.]     The  following  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the 

Perfect: 

a)   Taking  a  Reduplication. 

Parco,  peperci,  parsum,  spare ;  parsi  is  rare,  and  an  archaism ; 
parcitum  is  uncertain. 

The  distinction  is  commonly  made,  that  in  the  sense  of  sparing  life, 
health,  peperci,  parcitum^  in  that  of  sparing  money  parn^  parnim,  are  used ; 
but  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out,  for  the  sense  is,  in  fact,  the  same, 
yIz.  to  consume  as  little  as  possible  of  any  thing.  Parco  or  camparcoj 
-parsi  or  'persi,  -parsum,  to  accumulate  by  saving,  with  the  accus.,  occurs 
indeed  in  comedy ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  very  rare,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  common  in  ordinary  life,  where  odier  expressions  were 
used,  such  as  pecuniam  facere,  or  in  fitturos  usus  coBigere^  and  parco  re- 
tained its  dative  and  its  ordinary  meaning. 
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Piingoy  pupuffi,  punctum,  pierce. 

The  compounds  have  in  the  perfect  jnmart;  as  campungOj  dispungo^  and 
mterpwngOy  distinguish  with  points. 

TangOj  teHffi,  tactum^  touch. 

AtHngo  and  cojUingo,  -%i,  -tactum,  touch;  conJtmgit,  eonJttgit;  obHngUy 
ob^git  (as  impersonals),  it  falls  to  the  lot;  usually  in  a  good  sense. 

Panffo,  in  the  sense  of  strike,  drive  in,  panxi  (obsolete  pe^, 

panctum  ;  in  the  sense  of  bargain,  pepiffi,  pactum.     In  this 

sense  paciscor  is  employed  in  the  present. 

The  compounds  have  p^,  pactwn;  as  compingo,  fasten  together;  im- 
pitigo.  So  also  oppango,  oppegiy  strike  upon.  Of  depango  and  repango, 
the  perfect  and  supine  are  found  in  the  classics. 

[§  195.]    b)    Without  changing  the  Characteristic  Letter. 

Ago,  egi,  actuniy  agere,  drive. 

Cogo  (coag6)y  coegi^  coachany  drive  together,  force;  periSgo^  carry 
through ;  a^%o,  drive  away ;  adigo,  exigo,  redigOy  ittbigOy  transigo.  Pro* 
digOy  "egi  (without  supine),  squander ;  ambigo,  am  irresolute,  doubt,  and 
stUago  (satu  ago)^  am  busy,  are  both  without  perfect  and  supine. 

Dego,  degi  (rare),  no  supine^  spend  (vitam,  aetatem). 

FrangOf  frdgi,  Jractum,  break. 

Confiingo  and  perfringo  strengthen  the  meaning ;  effrhigo  and  rejri^go^ 
break  open. 

L^Of  tegiy  lectum,  read.    (But  Ugo,  as,  send  off). 

So  perlegOy  prael^o,  with  those  changing  i  into  {,  as  cdOXgOy  ddigo^  eUgo, 
and  seUgOy  are  conjugated.  But  diUgo^  iiUdUgo  (obsolete  tnfe/Z^),  and 
1^^^  (obsolete  neglego)^  have  -en  in  the  perfect.  The  perfects  vnUmgi 
and  negl^  are  uncertain  or  unclassical. 

Ico  or  icio,  ict,  ictum,  strike,  in  connection  with  foedus.  Priscian 
(p.  877.  and  886.)  mentions  both  forms,  but  nothing  can  be 
decided^  as  icit  only  occurs  in  the  present,  and  iciunt  in  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  xi.  9.)  is  only  a  wrong  conjecture  for  faciunt. 
Otherwise  ferio  is  used  in  the  present  instead. 

Vinco,  met,  mctum,  conquer. 

Comfinco,  persuade ;  devincoy  overcome ;  evince^  carry  a  point,  establish 
by  argument- 

Linquoy  liqui,  leave,  (no  supine,)  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

The   i^n^ands   relinquo^  derehnquOf  delinquoy    have  iictum   in   the 
supine. 
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[$  196.]     c)  Perfect  A,  Supine  sum. 

Mergo^  mersi,  merstan,  dip. 

Emerge^  demerge^  and  immergo,  wbmergo, 

Sparffo,  tpoTtij  gpanum^  scatter. 

Atpergo^  canspergo^  and  respergo^  -er«t,  -#r«n»,  besprinkle;  experga^ 
Bprinkle  abroad. 

Terffo,  tersi,  tersum,  wipe.  (See  abovei  §  177.) 

Verffo,    vergere,    incline    towards^    without  perfect    and    su- 
pine. 


CHAP.  L. 

[§  197.]      5.      YEBBS  WHICH    HAVE  L,  M,  N,  R,  BEFORE  a 

B^gular  verbs  in  mo. 

ComOj  campn,  eamptumy  camere,  adorn. 

Demoy  take  away. 

Promo,  bring  out 

DepHimo^  expr&no^  the  same  in  signification. 

Sumoy  take. 

AUumo  and  coiuioro,  consame;  aswmo^  desmno. 

Temno,  temnere^  despise  (poetical). 

Cantemno^  coniempn,  coiUemptum^  the  same  meaning. 

Irregular. 

[§  198.]    a)    Conpiffoted  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  'Second 
Conjugation* 

AIo,  alui,  aUtum  (or  aUum),  alere,  nourish. 

AUu»  occurs  in  Cicero  and  Sallust;  afterwards  aUJtiu  becomes  the 
common  form,  as  in  larj  and  YaL  Maximus.  See  Garatoni  on  C^c.  p. 
Flaws.  88. 
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Cdlo^  coluiy  cuUumy  till. 

JExcdlo  And percolo  strengthen  the  meaning;  inciHoy  inhabit  a  country. 

Consulo,  consului,  consultum,  ask  advice. 

Aldlo,  molui,  molitum,  grind. 

Occuhy  occuluii  occultum,  conceal 

Fr^Oy  fremuiy  fremituniy  murmur. 
Adfrhno^confremo, 

Gemoy  ffemuif  gemitumy  groan. 

Congemo  (congemigco),  inghno  (ingemisco)^  to,  no  supine,  lainent. 

TremOy  tremui  (no  supine),  tremble. 
Contremo  strengthens  the  meaning. 

VKmo,  vamuif  vomitum,  vomit. 
Evomo^  revomo, 

Gignoy  beget,  has  (from  the  obsolete  geno)y  gentdy  genitum. 
Ingignoy  implant ;  progigno^  bring  forth. 

Ponoy  pdsui  (posim  obs.),  pdsitumy  place. 

Antep&no,  prefer;  appono,  place  by;  compono^  arrange;  depono^  lay 
down;  dispono^  set  out,  or  in  order;  expono,  explain;  oppono^  oppose; 
poatpono^  to  place  after ;  praepono^  prefer ;  sepono^  set  on  one  side.  Re- 
specting the  short  o  in  the  perfect  and  supine  see  §  18.  3. 

(From  the  obsolete  cello)  — 

AnteceUo^  exceUo^  praeceUo^  ut,  (withoujt  supine,)  surpass;  hvX perceUo^ 
perculiy  percuUum,  strike  down. 

[§  199.]    b)  Forming  the  Perfect  with  Beduplication, 

C&nOy  cectniy  cantuniy  cajiercy  sing. 

SucdSno^  sttccinm^  guccentmit,  sing  to ;  so  occino  (or  occano\  sing,  sound 
against ;  concinoy  tti,  harmonize,  or,  in  an  active  sense,  begin  a  song,  with- 
out supine,  but  the  substantive  cowientiu  is  derived  from  it.  Of  occtno, 
tntercino,  and  recino  (or  recaiui),  no  perfect  or  supine  is  found ;  but  from 
accino  we  have  the  substantive  accenius, 

CurrOy  cucurriy  cursurriy  run. 

The  compounds,  accurro,  decurro^  excurro^  incurro^  percurro,  praeeurroy 
and  others,  sometimes  retain,  but  more  frequently  drop  the  reduplication 
in  the*  perfect. 

Falloy  fefelliy  falsuniy  cheat. 

RefeUoy  refeUL,  (no  supine,)  refute. 

Pelloy  pepuliy  pulsuniy  drive  away. 

AppeUoj  appuli,  appvdmm^  come  to  land.  In  the  same  way  are  conjugated, 
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eomjMo^  uTge,  compel ;  depdlo^  prcpeUoj  repeUo^  drive  aw»7 ;  expeUo^  drive 
out ;  impeUo  and  perpeUoj  urge  on. 


[§  200.]  c)  Making  vi  in  the  Perfect 

Cemoy  creviy  cretum,  separate,  8ee>  perc^ve.  In  the  sense  of 
seeing,  perceiving,  the  verb  has  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 
The  perfect  crevi  is  used  in  juristical  language  in  the  sense  of 
decrevif  and  in  the  phrase  hereditatem  cemere  for  hereditatem 
aiire. 

Compounds:  Decemo^  deerevi,  deerehan^  decree;  so  dUeemo^  excemo, 
teeemoy  separate,  distinguish. 

Linoy  Um  (or  livi)y  Rtuniy  smear. 

C<Mio,  UUno,  perlino^  oblino  (participle  oMttitf,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  obUiit8  from  oblivueor),  perUno^  besmear.  There  is  also  a  regular 
verb,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  of  the  same  meaning,  from  which  the 
compounds  aUinio,  circtmdimo,  iUinio,  and  others  used  by  later  writers,  are 
derived. 

Sinoy  siviy  sttumy  allow.  In  the  perfect  subjunctiye  we  find 
siriniy  sirisy  sirity  along  with  siverit  (^SUuSy  situated,  is  per- 
haps derived  from  this  verb). 

Des^biOy  desivi  and  desii  (at  least  deiit  for  denit  in  Martial,  see  §  160. 
note,  for  desiertaU  is  no  proof),  desUunij  cease.  (Dentus  ett  is  also  used 
as  a  perfect  with  the  iufin.  passive,  like  coeptiu  ett.    See  §  221.) 

Spemoy  spreviy  spretumy  despise. 

Stemoy  straviy  stratuniy  stretch  out  on  the  ground. 

CanstemOf  irutemOj  spread  out  (but  consiemo^  asy  frighten) ;  proiiemOf 
throw  down ;  st^itemo,  spread  under. 

Sh'Oy  in  the  sense  of  sowing,  has  sevi,  sdtum ;  in  that  of  ar- 
ranging and  connecting  together  it  is  said  to  have  seruiy 
sertum,  but  these  forms  of  the  simple  verb  do  not  occur, 
though  serta,  garlands,  is  derived  from  serlum. 

The  compounds  are  variouslj  conjugated  according  to  their  meaning. 
Cotuero  and  nuero  make  -tct,  'etiumy  in  the  sense  of  joining ;  -evi,  -ii^ijn, 
in  the  sense  of  sowing.  The  following  compounds  are  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  joining :  —  Detero^  diaero^  exsero,  and  accordingly  make  only 
seruiy  nrtum.  That  the  verbs  iero^  setfi,  and  sero,  seruiy  are  really  the  same, 
is  proved  by  the  interchange  of  inserere  and  coruerere  in  good  authors,  of 
which  any  dictionary  may  fumbh  examples. 

T^Oy  triviy  tritumy  rub. 

Coniera,  rub  to  pieces ;  atthvy  rub  away,  injure  (perfect  also  atUnd) ; 
extero^  remove  by  rubbing. 
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[§  201.]    d)  Other  Irregularities. 

VeUoy  veWf  and  vtdsi  (but  more  frequently  vetti),  vubum,  pluck 
out. 

The  compounds  oawoello,  reveUo^  and  divdb^  haTe  only  veOi  in  the 
perfect,  but  aveOo  and  «e«09  have  also  womlH  and  «mi2ft. 

PsdOoy  psalKf  psaUere,  play  on  a  stringed  instrument 

Emoy  emif  emptum^  buy. 

Cdhno^  collect  by  purchase ;  rtdxmo^  purchase  back.  The  sigmAcation 
''take**  appears  in  the  compounds  adtmo^  take  away;  dwito,  divide; 
«rMK^  take  out;  ianitrimo^  take  sway,  kill ;  jMrtmo,  destroy. 

Prhnoj  pressiy  pressum,  press. 

Comprtmo^  press  together;  deprimo^  opprimo^  supprmot  press  down; 
eajpruno,  press  out. 

CrifrOf  gessij  gestumy  carry,  transact. 

Comgero^  bring  together ;  digero,  arrange ;  ingero,  introduoe. 

Uro,  tusi,  tutum,  bum. 

Aduroj  kindle;  eomlniro^  consume  by  fire ;  hUbrOf  bom  in,  brand;  exHrOf 
burnout. 

VerrOf  verri,  versum,  sweep  out. 

Quaero^  quaetwi,  quauttwany  seeL 

Another  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  is  quaeto,  (See  $  824.)  AoqtSro^ 
acquire ;  canqtOro,  coI}ect ;  anqtdro^  exqmro^  tn^tctro,  perqmro^  examine ; 
requirOf  miss,  require. 

{Furo\  furere^  rage  (without  perfect  or  supine);  nuanim  is 
used  as  a  perfect  bstead.  Even  the  first  person  present  is 
not  found,  though  fiiris  and  fkrnt  are  common. 

F^o,  tuUy  latum,  ferre,  is  irr^ular  in  several  points.  See  below, 
§213. 


CHAP.  LL 

[§  202.]      6.  VERBS  IN  80  AKD  XO. 

Depso,  depstd,  depsitum  and  depstum  knead. 

PinMo,  pmsui  and  pinri,  pintiium  and  pistum  (also  pinsum), 
pound,  grind. 
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Vtio,  visi,  vMre,  yisit.     The  sapine  visum  belongs  to  videre, 
from  which  visere  itself  is  derived. 

Texo,  texm,  textum,  weave. 

Compoandfl  fireqnently  with  a  figuratiTe  signification:  attexo,  add; 
etmtexo,  put  together ;  ohtezo,  cover ;  pertexo^  carry  out ;  praeiexa^  add  a 
hem ;  reiexoy  to  undo  that  which  is  woven,  destroy. 


After  the  Analogy  of  the  Fourih  Conjugation : 

Arcesso,  or  ctccersoy  -tvt,  ^^tum,  summon. 

Both  modes  of  writing  this  word  are  found  in  good  MSS.  and  editions ; 
eompare  Schneider*s  ElemaUaHekrej  p.  257.  foil.,  and  the  quotations  in 
Kritx  on  Sallust,  Catil,  40.  The  infinitive  passive  areusiri  occurs 
sometimes,  as  in  Caes.  BeU.  OaU,  v.  11.  Oudendorp. 

Capessoy  undertake. 

Faeessoy  give  trouble,  especiallj  with  negoHum  and  perieulum, 
also  equivalent  to  prqficiscory  get  off.  (Jacesseris,  in  Cic. 
Div.  in  Q,  Caec^  14.)    • 

IncessOy  attack ;  no  supine.  Perfect,  incesdvi:  ineesri  is  doubtful 
(Tac  Hist  iii.  77.),  imless  we  refer  to  this  root,  and  not 
to  incedo,  the  firequently  occurring  phrase,  euruy  deaperatioy  &o, 
incesnt  animos, 

Lacessoy  provoke.  - 

[§  203.]     7.  Verbs  in  sco,  either  not  Inchoativesy  or  if  which  the 
Simple  is  no  longer  fottndL 

Crescoy  creviy  cretumy  grow. 

So  also  eou'^  J!e-,  excruco^  and  without  a  supine:  aecresoo^  mcreseo, 
grow  upi  and  mccresco^  grow  up  gradually. 

Noscoy  noviy  notumy  become  acquainted  with.  The  original 
form  is  gnoseo  (Ghreek  ^v>fvwrKm)y  and  the  g  iiei^pears  in  the 

compounds,  if  possible. 

The  perfect  rum  takes  the  signification  of  the  present,  **I  know** 
(§  221.) ;  the  supine  is  mentioned  only  on  account  of  the  compounds,  for 
the  participle  notus  has  become  an  adjective,  and  the  participle  future 
does  not  occur.  The  comp.  agnosco^  recognise,  oognoteo  (perf.  et^novi^  I 
know),  and  recognosoo^  recognise,  have  in  the  supine  ogMmtj  cogi^itumy 
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recflgrftfibOR ;  ignaaco,  pardon,  has  ignotum ;  dignowo  and  intemosco^  haye 
no  supine. 

PascOy  pavi,  pastum^  fee<L 

Depascoj  feed  down.    The  deponent  j)a«cor,  feed  or  eat. 

QuiescOy  quieviy  quietum,  rest* 

Acquiesco^  repose  with  satisfaction ;  conquiesco^  requieaco^  rest. 

Suescoy  sueviy  stietum,  mostly  intransitive,  grow  accustomed^  or, 
more  rarely,  accustom  another.  But  suetus  signifies  '^  ac- 
customed." 

So  also  asguescoj  cojuuescoy  tnsueico^  generally  accustom  one*s  self; 
demescoy  disaccustom  one*s  self.  Some  passages  where  they  occur  in  a 
transitive  sense  (in  which  otherwise  the  compounds  with  faeio  are  used, 
see  $  183.)  are  referred  to  by  Bentley  on  Horace,  Serm,  i.  4.  106. 

Compesco,  compescui,  (no  supine,)  restrain. 

Dispescoy  dtspescui,  (no  supine,)  divide. 

Disco,  didiciy  (no  supine :  disciturus  in  Appuleius,)  learn. 

Addiscoy  addidioi,  learn  in  addition;  dediscoy  unlearn;  ediscoy  learn  by 
heart. 

Poscoy  poposciy  (no  supine),  demand. 

Deposcoy  depoposciy  and  reposeo,  demand  back;  expotco^  ezpopowiy 
challenge. 

Oliscoy  ffUscercy  increase. 

Hiscoy  hiscerey  open  the  mouth,  gape. 


CHAP.  LH. 

INCHOATIVES. 


[§  204.]  Thk  inchoatives  (see  §  234.)  in  ^ci^  are  partly  formed 
from  verbs  (chiefly  of  the  second  conjugation*),  and  partly  from 
nouns  (substantives  or  adjectives),  and  are  accordingly  called  in- 
choativa  verhalia  or  inchoativa  nomifiaUay  that  is,  verbal  or  nominal 

»  According  to  a  passage  in  Uellius,  vi.  15.,  they  were  probably  pro- 
nounced with  a  naturdly  long  e,  as  caleacoy  paHesco, 
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inchoatlyes.  The  first  have  no  other  perfect  than  that  of  the 
simple  verb;  the  others  either  have  none,  or  form  it  in  a 
similar  way  in  ui.  Few  of  the  verbal  inchoatives  have  the 
supine  of  the  simple  verb. 

Only  those  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  given 
in  the  following  list.  There  are  a  great  many  more^  but  their 
formation  is  easy  and  analogous.  Thus  we  may  form  in- 
choatives to  the  intransitive  verbs  in  Chap.  XLV.,  if  there  is 
any  occasion  for  it,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  occurs  in 
some  passage  or  other  of  the  ancients. 

1.    Verbal  Inchoatives  with  the  Perfect  of  the  Simple  Verb. 

Acesco  (aeeo),  aeuiy  grow  sour ;  coace$co,  peraceico. 

Albesco,  and  exalbesco  (albeo%  exaOndj  grow  white. 

Arewo  (areo\  artti,  grow  dry. 

Calesco  (caleo)^  co/tcs,  become  warm. 

Canesco  (caneo)^  canui,  become  grey. 

Contieeseo  (taceo)^  conticuL,  am  reduced  to-  silence. 

Contremisco  (tremo\  eofUremid^  tremble. 

Defervesco  (ferveo),  deferhdy  gradually  lose  my  heat. 

DeUtesco  (Jateo)^  delituiy  lurk. 

Effervetco  (ferveo),  efferhd^  grow  hot. 

£xcandeseo  (candeo)^  excandtUj  grow  of  a  white  heat ;  fignratiTely,  am 

enraged. 
Extimesco,  pertimesco  (Hmeo),  extinad,  am  terrified. 
Flareicoj  <fc-,  effloresco  (Jhreo),  efflorui^  bloom. 
Haerescoy  and  ad-^  Maeresco  (haereo)^  ad-,  inhaen,  adhere  to. 
Harresco,  exhorre$co^  perhorresco  (horreo),  exh&rrui^  am  struck  with  horror. 
IngemUco  (gemo\  vngemuJCt  groan. 
Intumeico  (htmeo)^  tn/umto,  swell  up. 
Irraucisco  (raucio%  trrmtsi^  become  hoarse. 

Languesco^  elangueioo,  rekmguesco  (langueo),  elanguL,  become  feeble. 
Liquesco  (Ugued)^  Ucui,  melt  away. 
Madesco  (madeo),  madui^  become  wet. 

MareeBCO  (marceo\  comp.  commarceseo^  emarcesco^  emarctd,  fade. 
Occatteseo  (caned)^  oecaUui,  acquire  a  callous  surface. 
PaUescoy  expaUesco  {pdUeo\  pallui,  turn  pale. 
Putresoo  (putreo\  puirui,  moulder. 

Besipifco  (sapio)^  resipui  and  resipitfi,  recover  wisdom.  t 

Rubescoy  erubesco  (ruheo)^  grow  red,  blush. 
Senescoy  cansenesco  (seneo).,  consenui,  grow  old.    The  particii^e  ienectus^ 

grown  old,  is  little  used. 
Stupesco  and  obstupesco  (stupeo),  obsiupui^  am  struck. 
Tiiesco  (tab€o%  tabui,  pine,  waste  away. 
Tepetco  (tepfo),  tepui,  grow  lukewarm. 

Ftrewa,  comp.  convirescoy  eviresco,  revireseo  (vired)^  wrui,  grow  green. 

N 
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2.    Verbal  Inchoatives  which  have  the  Supine  as  well  as  Perfect 
of  the  Simple  Verb, 

CAbolescOf  abolevij  abolUumy  cease,  am  annihilated. 

-i  Exolesco^  ezclevii  exoletum,  grow  ufleless  by  age.    So  also  obtolesco. 

lAdoleseOj  adolem^  adultum,  grow  up.    See  §  174.  Oleo. 
Coalesco  (alere),  coabtL,  eoalUum^  grow  together. 
Concupisco  (cupere)^  concupivi^  cancujpUunij  desire. 
ConvaUsco  (valere)^  comodhd^  conval&umj  recoTer  health. 
JSxardesco  (ardere),  exarsi,  exarsttm,  am  inflamed. 
IndoUsco  (dolere)y  indobdj  flion,  feel  pain. 
Inoeterasco  (inveterare)^  iimeteraoi,  atum^  grow  old. 
Obdomusco  (dormire)^  tm,  ttefn,  fall  asleep ;  edormisoo^  sleep  out. 
Bevivisco  (mviSre)^  revixi^  revidum,  recover  life. 
Sdsco  (scire),  scivi^  «ciAcm,  resolve,  decree.    Rence  plMsdUum,  popMUsOhmu 

[205.]    3.  Inchoatives  derived  from  Nouns, 
d)    Without  a  Perfect. 

Aegresco  (aeger)y  grow  sick. 

DUesco  (dive*),  grow  rich. 

DuUsesco  (dulcis),  grow  sweet. 

Grandesco  (grandis),  grow  large. 

Oraoesco  and  ingravesco  (gravis),  grow  heavy. 

Ineurvesoo  (curmu),  become  crooked. 

IfUegrasco  (integer),  become  renovated. 

Jitvenesco  (Juvenis),  grow  young. 

Mitesco  (mitis),  grow  mild. 

MoUesco  (moUis),  grow  soft. 

Pinguesco  (jnngw),  grow  fat. 

Pbanesco  (pUuna),  get  feathers. 

Puerasco,  repuerasco  (jnter),  become  a  child  (again). 

SterUesco  (sterilis),  become  barren. 

Teneresco,  tenerasco  (tener),  become  tender. 

b)    With  a  Perfect. 

Crehresco,  inerebresco,  and  percrebresco  (cr^er)^  crebnd^  grow  frequent  or 

current. 
Duresco,  obduresco  (durus),  durvi,  grow  hard. ' 
JEvanesco  (vanus),  evanui,  disappear. 
Itmotesco  (notus),  irmotui,  become  known. 
Maeresoo  (macer),  macnd,  grow  lean. 
Moauuesco  (manguetus),  mansuevi,  grow  tame. 
Maturesco  (maturus),  matund,  grow  ripe. 
Ntgresco  (niger),  mgrui,  grow  black. 
ObmiUeioo  (muius),  obmutm,  become  dumb; 
Obsurdesco  (surdus),  obsurdtd,  become  deaf. 
Recrudesce  (crudus),  recrudm,  to  open  again  (of  a  wound  that  had  beea 

closed). 
Vilesco  and  evilesco  (vilU),  sviJui,  become  cheap  or  wortUess. 
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CHAP.  LIIL 

FOUBTH  CONJUGATION. 

[§  206.]  The  denderative  yerbs  (see  §  232.)  in  iirioy  e,  g. 
coenaturioy  dormiturio,  empturio,  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine 
with  the  exception  of  esurio,  desire  to  eat^  perfect  esurivty  par- 
ticip.  esuritunu ;  nupturio,  desire  to  many,  and  parturio,  am 
in  labour,  have  onlj  perfectB,  nupturivi  and  parturivi,  but  no 
supine. 

The  following  verbs  vary,  either  in  the  perfect  or  in  the 
supine,  or  in  both,  from  the  regular  form  (tvi,  Uum), 

Cioy  civiy  citum,  regular;  but  see  §  180. 

,^ 

Eoy  ivty   tium,   with  its    compounds.      See  Defective  Verbs, 
§215. 

Farcioy  farsiy  fartum  (also  written  farctum)^  farcxrty  8tu£     The 
supine  yar^um  is  more  rare  and  not  as  good. 

Conferdo  and  refercio^  fern^fertum^  fill  up ;  effereio^  ififercia,  are  con- 
jugated like  the  simple  verb. 

FulciOffuhiyfuUumyfulcire,  prop. 

The  perfect  thus  presents  no  external  difference  from  the  perfect  of 
fidgeo. 

Haurio,  hausi^  haustum,  Jiaurire,  draw. 

The  supine  hausum  is  rare,  but  the  participle  haustirus  is  as  common  as 
hautturus, 

QueOy  qutvi  or  quit,  quttum,  quire.     Se^  §  216. 

Raudoy  ratisiy  rausum,  raucire,  am  hoarse  (raucui). 
The  compound  irrauserit^  in  Cic.  de  Orat,  1.  61.    See  §  204. 

Saepio,  saepsi,  saeptum,  saepire  (some  write  sepio),  hedge  in. 

Stilioy  saluiy  more  rarely  salii  (saltum),  salire,  spring. 

In  the  comp.  deMo^  extUo^  insUiOj  &c,  the  perf.  -silid  is  far  better  than 
the  forms  in  silii  and  mHvi,  and  must  be  restored  in  the  authors  of  the 
best  age  from  the  MSS.  See  Drakenb.  on  Liv.  iL  10.,  and  Schwarz  on 
Pliny,  Paneg.  66.  The  supine  does  not  exist  either  in  the  simple  verb  or 
in  the  compounds,  though  the  derivatives  m&w,  ti#,  dewltor,  inndiare^  lead 
us  to  a  form  saUumy  and  in  compounds  suUum,  The  regular  verb  saltre^ 
V  2 
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salt,  must  not  be  confounded  with  M&'re,  spring.    The  former  is  synonj- 
mourwith  the  obsolete  salere  or  gaUere,  firom  which  salsui  is  deriyed. 

SanciOy  sanxi,  sancitum  and  sanctum^  sancire,  decree,  Banction. 
Sanctus  is  found  as  a  participle,  though  it  is  commonly  an 
adjective,  but  sancitus  is  more  common. 

Sarcioy  sarsi,  sartunif  sarcire,  patch. 
Resareio^  repair. 

Seniioy  setm,  sensumy  sentire,  feel,  think* 

Caruentio^  agree ;  duaentio^  disagree ;  praeienUoj  perceive  beforehand. 
The  compound  assentio  is  not  as  common  as  the  deponent  auentior^  but  is 
founded  on  good  authority,  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Ait  ix.  9. :  OMentio ;  ad  Fam.  v.  2. : 
aasetui ;  and  three  other  instances  of  the  perfect,  which  are  quoted  by 
Bunemann  on  Lactant.  i.  15.  19. 

Sepelioy  -wi,  sepuUwnij  sq>eUre,  bury. 

Vhiio,  veni,  ventumy  venire^  come. 

Advenio,  arrive ;  convenio^  meet ;  obvenio^  encounter ;  pervemo^  reach ; 
inverUo^  find. 

Vincioj  vinxiy  mnctum,  vincirey  bind. 
DevineiOf  bind  closely,  bind  by  duty. 

Amicioy  amictumy  amicirey  clothe.  (The  perfects  amixi  and 
amicui  are  attested  by  the  grammarian  Diomedes,  p.  364.,  but 
are  not  found  in  our  authors.  Amicivi  (amicisse)  on  the 
other  hand  occurs  in  Fronto). 

Aperioy  uiy  rtuniy  aperircy  open. 

So  operio  and  tooperio,  cover.  But  eomperio  makes  comphri,  campertumy 
cqmperire  (is  used  in  the  present  and  infinitive,  also  as  a  deponent,  com' 
perior^  comperiri),  experience,  and  reperio,  reperi  (or  repperi)^  reperhtmj 
find. 

Ferio — ferircy  strike.  (In  the  active  percussi  is  used  as  a  perfect, 
and  in  the  passive  ictus  sum.) 

Ferocio — ferocirey  am  wild  or  insolent. 

Visio — visircy  fiBio), 

Punzoy  punish,  is  regular ;  but  is  sometimes  used  by  Cicero,  as 
a  deponent,  de  Off,  i.  25. :  punitur;  TuscuL  i.  44. :  puniantur; 
Philip,  viii.  3.:  puniretur  ;  p.  Milon.  13.:  punitus  es;  de  Iti" 
vent.  ii.  27. :  punitus  sis. 
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CHAP.   LIV. 
LIST  OF  DEPONENT  VERBS .♦ 

[§  207.]   DEPONENT  YEBBS  OF   THE  FIBST  CONJUGATION. 


Adnwrdculory  ud. 

Adversary  oppose  myself. 

Advhr^  flatter. 

Aimdor,  riyal. 

*AUercor^  quEurel. 

Alucinor  (also  aUuc.  and  haUue,\ 
dote,  talk  idly. 

Ampiexary  embrace. 

AjiciUoTy  am  a  handmaid. 

AprieoTf  sun  myself. 

AquoTy  fetch  water ;  frumentoTy  col- 
lect com;  Ugnor^  collect  wood; 
maiencry  fell  timber ;  pabulor, 
forage. 

ArhUrory  think. 

Arehitedory  build  (jxrehitectui), 

ArgttmefUary  prove. 

Arf^uioTy  chatter,  am  arguhts, 

AspemoTy  despise. 

AssentoTy  agree,  flatter. 

AuetiSnoTy  sell  at  auction. 

AucSpoTy  catch  birds,  am  auceps. 

AversoTy  dislike,  avoid  with  horror. 

Augtiror  (augur)y     -. 

*Auspic(fr  (auspex),  I  practise  sooth- 

Saru^or  (hetrioiu8)y  r        saying. 

Vatieinor  (vates)y     J 

Auxiliory  aid. 

BaechoTy  revel  as  a  Bacchanal. 

Co&immor,  cavil. 

CamUoTy  ridicide. 

CaupdnoTy  deal,  retail. 

CausoTy  allege. 


Circulory  form  a  circle  around  me. 

Comissory  feast. 

Comiiory  accompany  (camesy  active 
only  in  the  poets). 

CommentoTy  reflect  upon,  dispute. 

CantianoTy  harangue. 

^ConflictoTy  contend. 

CanoTy  attempt. 

ConnlioTy  advise. 

ConapiooTy  behold. 

ContemploKy  contemplate. 

ConmcioTy  revile. 

Canvivary  feast  (convivd), 

CorrdcoTy  chatter  as  a  crow. 

CrimnaTy  accuse. 

CunctoTy  delay. 

DepeddoTy  plunder. 

De^ncoTy  despise;  despicioy  but  de* 
tpicatus  is  passive,  despised. 

DeveraoTy  lodge. 

Digladiory  flght. 

DignoTy  think  worthy.  Cicero  how- 
ever sometimes  uses  it  in  a  passive 
sense,  '*  I  am  thought  worthy." 

DedignoTy  disdain. 

DomnoTy  rule  (domimu), 

JSlucubroTy  produce  by  dint  of  labour. 

JSpuloTy  feast. 

ExecroTy  execrate. 

^Fabricory  fashion. 

Fabuiory  wnfdltmlory  talk. 

Famulor,  serve  (Jdmtdua). 

FenercTy  lend  at  interest  (the  active, 


*  The  words  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  are  used  also  as  actives,  but 
better  as  deponents.  ■  Some  deponents  have  been  omitted  in  the  list,  which 
are  either  of  very  rare  occurrence  or  more  commonly  used  as  actives. 
Respecting  the  latter  see  the  note  at  the  end. 

IV  3 
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"  to  restore  with  interest,"  occurs 

in  Terence ;  in  later  writers  it  is 

the  same  as  the  deponent). 
FerioTy  keep  holiday. 
FrustroTy  disappoint. 
Furor^  mffwror^  steal. 
Olorwr,  boast. 
>  Graecor^  live,  in  the  Greek  style,  that 
^is,  luxuriously. 
Orcusar^  advance,  attack. 
Gratificor,  comply  with. 
OratoTj  and  grattUor,  give  thanks, 

present  congratulations. 
(Oravor,  think  heavy,  is  the  passive 

of  gravo.^ 
HeUyoTf  gluttonbe  (helluo), 
HortoTy  exhort;  adkartor,  exhortor, 

dehortor, 
Hospitor,  am  a  guest  (hospes),  lodge. 
ImaginoTy  imagine. 
ImUoTy  imitate. 

IndignoTy  am  indignant,  spurn.     |    .. 
Infitior,  deny.  ^* 

Iruidior,  plot. 

IrUerpretor,  explain,  am  an  interpret, 
Jaadory  throw,  dart. 
JocoTy  jest. 

LaetoTf  rejoice  (laehu), 
LatnentoTy  lament. 
Latrocinor,  rob,  am  a  latro. 
Lenocinor(alicui)j  flatter. 
LUndinory  am  voluptuous. 
Licitor,  bid  at  an  auction. 
LucroTj  gain. 
Luctor,  strive,  wrestle  (pbluctor  and 

reluctoTy  resist). 
*Ludificory  ridicule. 
MachXnoTy  devise. 
MedicoTy  heal. 
MeditoTj  meditate. 
MercoTy  buy. 
*Meridiory  repose  at  uQon. 
MetOTy  measure  out. 
Minor  and  mirUtory  threaten. 
MiroTy  wonder ;  denUrory  the  same ; 

admiror,  admire. 
MiseroTy  commiseroTy  pity. 
ModeroTy  restrain,  temper. 
ModtdoTy  modulate. 
MorigeroTy  comply,  am  morigerus. 


MoroTy  delay;  trans,  and  intrans.; 
comp.  cofnnwror, 

^MwneroTy  remuneroTy  aliquem  aU" 
qua  rcy  reward. 

Muiuar,  borrow. 

NegoUory  carry  on  business. 

NidiUoTy  build  a  nest. 

NvgoTy  trifle. 

Nvndinor,  deal  in  buying  and  selling. 

NutricoTy  nourish. 

OdSroTy  smell  out. 

OrmnoTy  prophesy ;  cibominory  abomi- 
nate. 

OperoTy  bestow  labour  on. 

OpmoTy  think. 

OpihdoTy  lend  help. 

*08cit6ry  yawn. 

OsculoTy  kiss. 

OtioTy  havfe  leisure. 

*Palpory  stroke,  flatter. 

ParasUoTy  act  the  parasite  (parantus). 

PatrocinoTy  patronize. 

PercorUoTy  inquire. 

PeregrmoTy  dwell  as  a  stranger. 

PericlUoTy  try,  in  later  writers,  am 
in  danger* 

PhilosopJior,  philosophize. 

*Pignerory  take  a  pledge,  bind  by  a 
pledge. 

PigroTy  am  idle  (jnger). 

Piscary  fish. 

*Poptdory  lay  waste. 

PraedoTy  plunder. 

Praestolory  wait  for,  with  the  dat.  or 
accus.  (the  quantity  of  the  o  is  un- 
certain, though  probably  short). 

PraevaricoTy  walk  with  crooked  legs, 
act  dishonestly,  as  a  praevaricatory 
that  IS,  as  a  false  accuser. 

Precory  pray;  can^eeory  invoke; 
deprecoTy  deprecate ;  imprecoTy  im- 
precate. 

ProelioTy  fight  a  battle. 

Ratiocinory  reason. 

Recordory  remember. 

Refragory  oppose. 

JRimoTy  examine  minutely. 

Rixor,  wrangle. 

RusHcoTy  live  in  the  countiy. 

Scitar  and  sciscitory  inquire. 
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ScrvtoTy  pencnUor^  search-  TVtiAhor,  weigh. 

Sectary  the  frequentatiye  of  seqvary  TumuUuory  make  uproar. 

follow ;  aaseciar,  eansedor,  imeetor.  Tutors  defend. 

SemuHxnory  hold  diflconrse.  VadoTy  summon  to  trial. 

SoloTy  comdioTy  comfort.  Vagor  and  pahr^  wander. 

SpaHoTy  expaHoTy  walk.  VelificoTy  steer  towards  (figurativelj, 

Specuhtf  keep  a  look  out.  gain  a  purpose),  whence  it  is  con- 

StipuloTf  make  a  bargain ;  adstipulary  strued  with  the  dat.,  as  honori  meo. 

agree.  VelUaty  skirmish  with  light  troops. 

StomaehoTy  am  indignant.  Veneror,  venerate. 

SuamoTy  kiss.  Venor^  hunt. 

Sujffragor  (the  Qontnrj  oi  refragor)^  VerecundoTy  feel  shame  at  doing. 

assent  to.  Versor    (properly,  the    passive    of 

SuspkaTy  suspect.  verto)^  dwell,    am    occupied  in  ; 

Tergiversar,  shuffle.  aversaty    detest ;    obversor^   float 

Testar  and  tutificar,  bear  witness.  before. 

Tricary  make  unreasonable  difficulties  VociferoTy  vociferate. 

(iricas),  UnnoTy  dip  under  water  (to   void 

TristoTy  am  sad.  urine  is  urinam/acere  or  reddere). 

Note.  We  must  here  notice  some  verbs  which  are  commonly  used  as 
actives,  but.by  some  writers,  and  of  good  authority,  as  deponents  also.  Such 
are :  communicary  eamnmrmuror  (Cic.  in  Pie,  25.),  Jhtctuor,  /ruHeor  (Cic), 
lacrimory  htxuriory  nictor.  VelificoTy  in  the  figurative  sense  of  striving  after, 
is  used  by  Cicero  as  a  deponent,  but  in  the  primary  sense  of  *'  sailing  '*  it  is 
much  more  usually  active.  Aduhry  arbitrary  crindnoTy  and  more  especially 
dignary  are  used  by  Cicero  as  passives,  as  well  as  deponents,  throughout,  and 
not  merely  in  the  participle,  as  is  the  case  with  many  others.  See  the 
Chi^»ter  on  the  Participle,  in  the  Syntax. 


CHAP.  LV. 

[§  208.]   DEPONENTS  OF   THE   SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

FafeoTy  fassus  sumyfateri,  acknowledge. 

Canjiteary  canfeseue  etan,  the  same,  but  usually,  confess  a  crune ;  pro- 
JUeWy  profess ;  diffitear  (no  participle),  deny. 

Licear,  Kcitus  sum,  with  the  accus.,  bid  at  an  auction. 

PoUicear,  promise. 
MMeor,  without  a  participle,  for  which  medicatus,  from  medi- 
cariy  is  commonly  used. 

M    4 
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^WhreoTy  meritiis  sum/deserve.     The  active  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  serving  or  earning,  as  merere  stipendia  ;  but  the  fonns  are 
not  kept  distinct. 
CommereoTy  demereoTj  promereor^  have  the  same  meaning. 

Mtserear,  miserttus  or  misertus  sum^  pity. 

Respecting  the  impersonal  verb  .miseret  or  mUeretur  me,  see  §  225. 

jRear,  r&tus  suniy  reri,  think. 

Tueovy  tuttus  sum,  look  upon,  fig.  defend. 

Caniueor,  iktueor,  look  upon.  There  was  an  old  form  Aior,  after  the 
third  conjugation,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  the  comic  writers  and 
in  Lucretius,  and  in  Nep.  Chabr.  1.  3.  intuuntur  u  found  for  the  common 
intueiUur,    The  adject,  tutiu  b  derived  from  the  form  tuor, 

Vereor,  veritiis  «ttm,  fear. 

RevereoTf  reverence ;  mbvereor,  slightly  fear. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

[§809.]   DEPONENTS  OF   THE  THIBD  CONJUGATION. 

Fbom  the  obsolete  apisdor,  aptus  sumy  apisciy  are  derived : 
Adipisear,  adepttu  nan,  and  wdtpucor,  obtain. 

ExpergiscoTy  experrectus  9umy  expergisciy  awake. 

The  verb  exper^efaeere  signifies  to  awaken,  whence  experge/adus, 
awakened.    Expergo,  with  its  participle  expergUiu,  is  obsplete. 

FruoTf  fructas  and  fruttus  suniy  fruiy  enjoy.   (Particip.  fnd" 
turus), 
Perfruor,  per/ruehu  sum,  strengthens  the  meaning. 

FunjgoTy  functus  sum,  fungiy  perform^  discharge. 
Defungor,  perfungor,  completely  discharge,  finish. 

GradioTy  gressus  suniy  grddiy  proceed. 

Aggredior,  aggremu  sum,  aggredi,  assail ;  congredior,  meet ;  digredior, 
depart;  egredior,  go  out  of;  ingredhr,  dnter  on;  progredhr,  advance; 
regredior,  return. 

IrascoTy  irasciy  properly  an  inchoative,  grow  angry ;  iratus  sum 
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* 

means  only^  I  am  angry.     I  have  been  or  was  angry  may  be 
expressed  by  vaccensvL 

Labor y  lapsus  sum,  labiy  falL 

CoUabor^  sink  together ;  dilabar^  fall  in  pieces ;  protabor^  fall  down ; 
deiabar^  relabar, 

LdquoTy  hcutus  sum,  Idqui,  speak. 

ARagvor,  address ;  coUoquor^  speak  with ;  doqiior^  intarhquor;  obioqmr^ 
speak  against,  revile. 

(From  the  obsolete  miniscar,) 

Comminiacor^  cammentus  $um^  cammimsci^  devise,  imagine  (the  participle 
commenius  usually  in  a  passive  sense,  feigned) ;  remimscar^  refiuniset,  has 
no  perfect ;  recordatua  mm  is  used  instead  of  it 

MSrioTy  mortuus  sum,  (partidple  fttture,  moriturus,)  mart,  die 
(mariri  is  obsolete^  but  still  occurs  in  Ovid^  Metam^  xiv* 
215.> 
Emorior^  commorior^  demoriar, 

Nanciscar,  nonius  sum,  nancisci,  obtain.     The  participle  is  also 
found  written  nanctus,  as  in  many  passages  of  Livy. 

Nascor,  natus  sum,  nasci  (nasciturus  only  in  late  writers),  am 
bom ;  passive  in  sense,  but  without  an  active.     It  was  ori- 
ginally ffnascar,  and  the  ff  reappears  in  agnatus,  cognahts. 
'    JSnascor^  iTUUUcar,  renascar, 

Nitor,  nisus  or  nixus  sum,  nUi,  lean  upon,  strive. 

Admtar,  strive  for ;  camuhr  and  etdtor,  exert  myself;  in  the  sense  of 
^^ bring  forth,**  or  **give  birth,"  smxa  est  is  preferable;  obmtor,  strive 
against. 

ObUviscar,  oblUus  sum,  obKvisci,  forget. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum  (or  pepiffi),  make  a  bargain. 

Comp.  conqfaciicor,  depacUeor,  or  compeciscor  and  depeciscor,  compactuM^ 
depactus  sum^  whence  the  adverb  compacto  or  compecto  £or  ex  or  de  com' 
padOy  according  to  contract. 

Pascor,  pastus  sum,  feed;   intransitive.     Properly  the  passive 
of  paseo,  pavi,  pastum,  give  food ;  see  above,  Chap.  LL 

Potior,  passus  sum,  plUi,  suffer. 

Perpetiar,  petpessus  sum,  perpeti,  endure. 

(From  pleeto,  twine,) 

AmpUctor  and  compieetor,  complexua  sum,  embrace. 

Prqficiscor,  profectus  sum,  prqficisci,  traveL 
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Qu^OTy  queaius  sum^  qvM^  complain. 
ConqwSror^  liunent. 

Ritiffory  ringiy  grin,  show  the  teeth,  whence  rictus. 

Sequar,  secutus  sum,  s^uiy  follow* 

AssiSquor  and  canseqvar,  orertake,  attain ;  exequor,  execute ;  insequor^ 
follow ;  obsequor,  compl j  with ;  persequoTj  pursue ;  proiequar^  attend ; 
iubsequar^  follow  dose  after. 

Vehor,  see  §  192. 

Vescar,  vesci,  eat.     Edi  is  used  as  the  perfect. 

UlciseoTy  uUus  Bum,  ulcisciy  revenge,  punish. 

Utor,  ti8U8  sum,  itti,  use. 

Ahutor^  abuse ;  ^deutor  only  in  Nepos,  JSum»  11. 

Devertor,  praevertar,  and  revertor,  see  under  verto.     They  take 

their  perfects  from  thq  active  form :  reverti,  reverteram,  re- 

vertissem;  only  the  participle'  reversus  is  used  in  an  active 

sense,  one  who  has  returned. 

Reversufi  stun  for  reverH  is  Tery  rare,  but  occurs  in  Nep.  Tkem,  5, ; 
Veil.  ii.  42. ;  Quintil.  vii.  8.  2.  zi.  2.  17.,  and  other  less  classic  authors,  but 
never  in  Cicero. 


CHAP.  LVIL 

[§  210.]     DEPONENTS  OF   THE   FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

AssentioTy  assensus  sum^  assentiri,  assent  (As  an  active,  as^ 
sentioy  assensiy  (jtssensumy  assentirey  it  is  not  so  common ;  see 
above,  §  206.) 

BlandioTy  blanditus  sumy  blandiriy  flatter. 

ExpMory  expertus  sum,  expeririy  experience,  try. 

Comperior,  am  informed,  b  used  only  in  the  present  tense,  along  with 
camperia;  the  perfect  therefore  is  comperi, 

LargioTy  largittis  sumy  hzrgiriy  give  money ;  dilargiovy  distribute 
money. 

MerUiinTy  mentiha  sumy  menfiri,  lie ;  emerUiary  the  same. 
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MUtior^  mensus  sum,  metiri,  measure. 

DimeUor^  measure  oat ;  emeHar^  measure  completely ;  permedor, 
Mdliar,  mqlitus  sum,  moKriy  move  a  mass  (moles) ;  plan. 

AmoUar,  remove  from  the  way ;  demoUoTy  demolish,  and  others. 

OpperioTy  oppertus  sum,  in  Terence,  and  opperitus  sum  in  Plau- 
tuB,  apperiri,  wait  for. 

Ordior,  orsus  sum,  ordiri,  begin. 

Sxardior,  the  same ;  redardioTy  begin  over  again. 

Oriar,  ortus  sum,  oriri  (partio.  oriturus),  rise.  (The  partic  fut. 
pass,  oriundus  has  a  peculiar  signification  *^  descended"  from 
a  place  or  person.)  The  present  indicat.  follows  the  third 
conjugation  :  orhis,  oritur,  ortmur.  In  the  imperf.  subjunct^ 
both  forms  orerer  and  orirer  are  found.  See  Liv.  zxiii.  16. ; 
Tac  Ann.  ii.  47. ;  comp.  xi.  23. 

So  also  the  compoimds  coorior  and  exoriar  (exorerehir  in  Lucretius, 
ii.  506.)  ;  but  of  adorior^  undertake,  the  forms  adoriris  and  adorUur  are 
certain,  whereas  adoreris  and  adarUur  are  only  probable ;  adorereturia 
commonly  edited  in  Sueton.  Claud,  12. 

Partior,  partUus  sum,  partiri,  divide  (rarely  actiye). 

Dispertior,  dispertUus  sum  (more  frequently  active),  distribute ;  imper' 
Hot  (also  impertio,  impttrtio^  imparHor)^  communicate. 

Potior,  potitus  sum,  potiri,  possess  myself  of. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  poets,  for  the  present  indicative 
and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  be  formed  after  the  third  conjugation ; 
po&tur^  potibnur,  poteretur,  poteremur. 

Sortior,  sortitus  sum,  sordri,  cast  lots. 

Punior,  tor  punio.    See  §  206.  in  fin. 


CHAP.  LVIIL 

IBBEGULAB  VEBBS. 


[§211.]  The  term  Irregular  Verbs  is  here  applied  to  those 
which  depart  from  the  rule  not  only  in  the  formation  of  their 
perfect  and  supine,  but  have  something  anomalous  in  their 
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conjugation  itself.     Thej  are,  beudes  sum  (treated  of  before, 
§  156.)y  possum,  edOffero,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  eo,  queo,  nequeo,  Jio, 


1.  Possum,  I  am  able. 

Possum  is  composed  of  pdtis  and  sum,  often  found  separately 
in  early  Latm ;  by  dropping  the  termination  of  potis,  we  obtain 
potsum,  possum.  It  therefore  follows  the  conjugation  of  sum  in 
its  terminations,  but  the  consonants  t,  s,  Budf,  produce  some 
changes,  when  they  come  together. 

Ihdicatiyb.  Subjunctitb. 

Present. 
Possum,  potesy  potest  possimy  possU,  possiL 

posswmuy  potestisy  possmii.  possimus,  possUis,  possint. 

Imperfect. 
pot&ramy  poieras,  poUrat,  possem,  posses,  posset 

poteramuSf  "etvHs,  "srant  possemus,  posseUs,  possent 

Future. 
pothv,  poterisy  poterit 
poterlmus,  -«rtti»,  'cnrnt 

Perfect. 
potui,  potmstiy  potttit  potuerim,  'sris,  -erit, 

potmrnuM,  'istis,  -enmt  potuerimus,  -Ui«,  'int 

Pluperfect. 
potuiramy  "eras,  -erat.  potuissem,  'Uses,  'isset 

potueramiUy  "eraHs,  'crant,  pottdssemus,  "isseUsy  "issenL 

Future  Perfect. 
pohubroy  potuerisy  jfotuerit, 
potuetimusy  potuetitisy  potuerini, 

(No  iMPBaATlVE.) 

iNriNiTivE.  Pabticiplb. 

Pres.  &  Imp.  posse.  Potens   has  become  an  adjective). 

Perf.  &  Plup.  pottdsse. 


2.  Edo,  I  eat 

[§  212.]  The  verb  &/o,  9di,  esum,  edere,  is  declined  regularly 
according  to  the  third  conjugation,  but  here  and  there  it  has 
syncopated  forms,  besides  its  regular  ones,  similar  to  the  cor- 
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reeponding  tenses  of  sum^  except  that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indie,  present  and  of  the 
imperative  makes  a  difference^  the  e  m  es  from  edo  being  long 
by  nature.  The  tenses  in  wliich  this  resemblance  occurs  are 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Indicatiyb. 
^    Preaent 

Sing.  Edo,  edii,  edit, 
,       (or«,     «rf.) 

\eitu\) 

SuBJimcnYB. 
Imperfect 
Sing,  edarem,  ederes,  ederet, 
(or  istem,    esses,    esset) 
Plur.  ederemus,  ederetis,  edereni, 
(or  essermis,    essetis,    esient.) 

Tmpbbatiyb. 

IxTarrm, 

Sing,  ede,  it. 
Plur.edtte,  ette. 

edere  or  esse. 

Sing,  ediio,  etto. 
Flur.  edUo,  isto,  editote,  iiiote, 
edunto. 

In  the  Pasdye  only  edUur,  irim 
edereiur,  issetur. 

In  the  same  way  the  compounds  abMo^  ambedo,  comedo,  exedo, 
and  peredo  are  conjugated. 


3.  Fero,  I  bear. 

[§  218.]  F&ro  consists  of  very  different  parts,  perfect  tiili 
(originally  iituli,  which  is  still  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence); 
supine^  latum;  infinitive,  ybre;  passive,  ybn'.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  indicat  and  the  imperative,  the  detail 
is  regular. 

Active.  Passive. 

Indicativs.  Ikdicativb. 

Pres.  Sing.  Fero,  fers,  fert,  Pres.  Sing,  feror,  ferris,  fertur, 

Plur.  ferimus,  fertia,  ferunt.  Plur.  fefbawr,  feriminij  feruntur. 

Imp^latiys.  Impsbativb. 

Pres.  Sing.  fer.       Plur.  ferte.         Pres.  -Sing,  ferre.     Plur.  ferimini. 

Put.   Sing.  y«rto.    Tlvr.  fertote,      Fut.  Sing. /ertor.    YUxr.  fehaior. 
ferto.  feruaio,  fertar. 

Note,  The  rest  is  regular ;  imperfect,  feteham ;  future,  ymim,  -e« ;  future 
passive,  ferar,  feriris  (ferere),  /eretur,  &c. ;  present  subjunctive,  feram^ 
fefXLs;  paasive,  ferar,  feraris,  fenUur ;  imperfect  subjunctive, /tfrrcm ;  pas- 
sive, ferrer. 

The  compounds  o£  fero^qffhv,  ante/erOj  eircum/ero,  confero,  defero,  and 
others,  have  little  that  is  remarkable.  Aufero  (originally  ab/ero)  makes 
abstidi,  abUxtum,  avferre,    Suffero  has  no  perfect  or  supine,  for  raifttfi,  mUa- 
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tern,  belong  to  iotto.  Cicero,  however  (N.  D.  iii.  S3.)f  haBpoetuu  nutuUt^  but 
sustinm  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense.  Differo  is  used  only  in  the  present 
tense,  and  those  derived  from  it  in  the  sense  of  '*  differ ;  **  c&sfuft'  and  dUaium 
have  the  sense  of  "  delay." 


4.    Vohy  I  will      S.  Noloy  I  will  not.      6.  MalOi  I  will  rather. 

[§  214.]  Nolo  is  compounded  of  ne  (for  turn)  and  v^.  The 
obsolete  ne  appears  in  three  persons  of  the  present  in  the  usual 
form  of  non;  tnalo  is  compounded  of  moffe  (L  e.  magis)  and  volo^ 
properly  m&viflOi  mdveUem,  contracted  mdlo,  mallem. 


Sing.  ViOo 

Ftesent 
Nolo 

dfalo 

vis 
vuU 
Plur.  volumui 

volunt. 

non  vis 

nonvuU 

nolumus 

nottvuUts 

nolmt. 

mauis 

mavult 

malUmus 

nuwuliis 

mahmt. 

Sing,  vt^bam,  &c. 
Flur.  volebcamu,  &c. 

Imperfect 
noleham,  &c. 
noleboMutj  &c 

malebam,  Blc 
nudebamusy  Bic 

Sing,  volam^  voles^  et 
Flur.  volenwsy  etis,  ent. 

Future. 
nolam^  noles^  et 
nolemus,  etis,  ent. 

malamy  maJUsy  et 
malemusy  etis,  ent. 

8ing.volm 

vohdsH^&c. 

Perfect. 
nolm 
nohdsti,  &c. 

mtdtU 

vobteramj  Bic. 

Fluperfect. 
Future  Perfect. 

nudueramySLC. 

vohieroy  m,  &c. 

noiueroy  is,  &c. 

malueroj  is^  &c. 

. 

SuBjuKcnvs. 

Sing.  vUim 
veHs 
vein 

'Slur,  velnmu 
vems 
veUnt. 

Present. 
noUm 
noUs 
noUt 
nolimus 
noHtis 
nolint. 

tnalim 

moHs 

malit 

maUmus 

malUis 

maUnt, 
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Sing.  veUetRy  &c. 
Plur.  v^l&mu,  &C. 

Imperfect. 

fna2Z«n,&c 

Sing.  vo/ueWm,  Sec. 

Perfect. 
nolueryn^  &c. 
ito/tierimt»,  &c. 

•nuduerim,  &c. 
mo/umfmif,  &c. 

Sing,  vobtiitemy  &c. 
Plur.  vohdnemusy  &c 

nuperfect 
noAiitfem,  &c. 
nohussemusy  &0. 

ffia/tttift^in,  &c. 

_^ 

Imfseatiyb. 
2d  Pen.  mOi,  nolUe. 
2d  Pere.  wRto,  noUtoie. 
3d  Pers.  no^tfti,  nofiaifty. 

— 

Fre8.oe22e 
Ferf.  wMue. 

IHFilllTlVE. 

ftoOe 

maUe 

^. 

Particiflb. 

,^^ 

tolendi 
volendo. 

6xBinn>. 
fioUmdi. 

— 

7.    JEo,  I  go. 

[§  215.']  The  yerb  eo,  tviy  itum,  ire,  is  for  the  most  part  formed 
regularly^  according  to  the  fourth  conjugation ;  only  the  present, 
and  the  tenses  derived  from  it^  are  irregular. 

Indicative.  Stjbjtthctivb. 

Present. 
Sing.  JEo^is^  it  Sing,  eam^  eas^  eat, 

Plur.  imiiff,  itM,  emU.  Plur.  eaimu^  eoHsy  eant. 


Sing,  t&am,  ibasj  ibat. 
Plur.  ibamuif  ibaiis^  ibant 


Jbnperfect. 


Sing,  irem^  ires,  tret. 
Plur.  irefmuy  tretU,  (rent. 


Future. 
Sing,  i^,  Aif,  xbit, 
Plur.  %bimu»y  Untie^  Unat, 


Impbbativb. 
Sing.  t.  Sing.  2.  Uo,  3.  Uo. 
Plur.  ffe.  iElur.  2.  itofe.  3.  etoito 


iHimnvB. 
Pres.  tr«. 

Ferf.  4msse  or  life. 
Fat  iturum  ('om^  -Km)  eMe. 
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Gmeuhd.  Supux. 

Gren.  ewndi.  Dai.  eundo^  &c.  itian^  iiu. 

Farticipubs. 
Pres.  tnu,  ewUis,  Fat.  ttemc,  -a,  -smi. 

In  the  passive  voice  it  exists  only  as  an  impersonal,  itur,  itum 
est.  Some  compounds,  however,  acquire  a  transitive  meaning ; 
thej  accordingly  have  an  accusative  in  the  active,  and  may  also 
have  a  complete  passive :  e.  gr.  adeo,  I  approach ;  ineo,  I  enter ; 
praetereo,  I  pass  by.  TbxiB  the  present  indie  pass,  adeor, 
adiris^  aditur,  €ulimur,  adimini^  adeuntur ;  subjunct  adear ; 
imperf.  adibar;  subj.  adirer ;  fut.  adibor^  adiberis  (^),  adibitnr, 
&C.;  imperat.  pres.  adtre,  adimini;  bit.  adUor^  adeuntor;  par- 
ticiples, aditusy  adeundtis. 

These  and  all  other  compounds,  abeo,  coeo,  exeo,  intereo  and 
pereo  (perish),  prodeOy  redeoj  have  usually  only  n  in  the  perfect : 
perils  rediu  Circumeo  and  circueo,  I  go  round  something,  differ 
only  in  their  orthography,  for  in  pronunciation  the  m  was  lost; 
in  the  derivatives,  circwtus  and  circuxtioy  it  is  therefore,  with 
more  consistency,  not  written.  Veneo,  I  am  sold,  a  neutral 
passive  verb,  without  a  supine,  is  compounded  of  venum  and  eo, 
and  is  accordingly  declined  like  ire;  whereas  aminos  I  go  about, 
which  changes  the  vowel  even  in  the  present,  is  declined  regu- 
larly according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  has  the  participle 
ambiensj  ambierUis,  and  the  gerund  ambiendi.  The  part  perf. 
pass,  is  amlntuss  but  the  substantive  ambitus  has  a  short  L  See 
the  Commentators  on  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  37. 

Kate,  A  second  form  of  the  future,  earn  instead  of  ibo,  is  mentioned  by 
Friscian,  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer.  It  is  only  in  compounds, 
though  chiefly  in  late  and  unclassical  authors,  that  we  find  -earn,  te«,  tef,  teni; 
along  with  t^,  ibis^  &c.  See  Bunemann  on  Lactant.  iv.  13.  20.  Transiet  in 
Tibull.  i.  4.  27.  is  surprising.  Veneo^  I  am  sold,  sometimes  abandons  the 
conjugation  of  eo,  and  makes  the  imperfect  veniebam  instead  of  venibam^  for 
BO,  at  least,  we  find  in  good  MSS.  of  Cicero,  Philip,  ii.  37.,  and  in  Verr.  III. 
47.  Ambio  sometimes  follows  eo;  e.  g.  ambibat  in  Ovid,  Metam,  v.  361. ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  18. ;  Flin.  JEpist  vi.  33. ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  19. ;  .and  ambibunt  for 
ambient  is  said  to  occur  in  Fliny  (If.  N,  viiL  35.  ?). 


[§  216.]     8.  Queo,  I  can.      9.  Neqtieo,  I  cannot 

These  two  verbs  are  both  conjugated  like  eo :  perfect,  quivi, 
nequivi  ;  supine,  quttuniy  nequUum.     Most  of  their  forms  occur ; 
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but,  with  the  exception  of  the  present,  they  are  not  very  fire* 
quent  in  prose,  and  some  authors,  such  as  Nepos  and  Caesar, 
never  use  this  verb  at  all.  Instead  of  nequeoy  non  queo  also  was 
used,  and  in  Cicero  the  latter  is  even  more  frequent.  Quis  and 
quit  are  found  only  with  non, 

Indicattys. 

Present. 

Sing.  Queo,  quis,  quit.  Nequh,  non  quU,  non  quit, 

Piur.  qmmu9,  quitisy  queunt,  neqmnuu,  neqidtiSf  nequiunt. 

Imperfect. 
Sing.  Qutbam,  qtahat,  &c.  neqt^bam,  nequtbaty  '•ant. 

Future. 
Sing.  Quibo.     Plur.  quihmt  Sing.  Flur.  nequHmnL 

Perfect 
Sing.  Quivi^  quivit  nequivi,  nequisti,  nequimt  (tt/). 

Plur.  -»—  quiverunt, nequiverunt  or  ne^ 

qmenat(e). 

Pluperfect. 

nequieraty  nequierant. 

SuBJUirCTlTB. 

Present. 
Sing.  Queam,  queai,  queat,  neqwSamj  nequeas,  nequeat 

Plur.  queofmuj  queatis,  queant.  nequeamuSj  nequeatis,  nequeant. 

Imperfect. 
Sing.  Quirem,  quiret  nequirem,  nequiret 

Plur.    -^-  quirent.  nequiremus,  nequirent. 

Perfect. 
Sing. quiverit  nequiverim,  nequierit,  nequierinL 

Pluperfect 

Sing. nequisset, 

Plur. quissent,  —  nequuuent, 

iKnnmyB. 
Quire,  qmvisse  (quisse).  nequire,  neqmmBse  (nequisse). 

Pabticipi^b. 
Quiens  (gen.  queuntU).  nequiens  (gen.  nequeuntis). 

There  is  also  a  passive  form  of  these  verbs :  quitur,  nequUur,  quiia  ett,  ne^ 
qtOlum  est,  but  it  occurs  very  rarely,  and  is  used,  like  coeptus  sum,  only  when 
an  infinitive  passive  follows ;  e.  g.  in  Terence :  forma  in  tenebris  nosci  non 
quita  est,  the  figure  could  not  be  recognised. 

O 
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[§  217.]     10.    Fioy  I  become,  or  am  made. 

Fio  is  properly  an  intransitiye  verb,  the  Greek  ^m»,  without 
a  supine.  But  owing  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
ideas  of  becoming  and  hdng  made,  it  was  used  also  as  a  passive  of 
faciOf  from  which  it  took  the  perfect  ^ocftw  sum,  and  the  latter 
then  received  the  meaning  '^  I  have  become,"  along  with  that 
of  '^I  have  been  made."  In  consequence  of  this  transition 
into  the  passive,  the  infinitive  became  Jleri  instead  of  the 
original  form  ^fiere.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
plementary forms  from  facere  (fctctus,  faciendtu,  f actus  sum, 
eramy  &c.)  and  the  passive  termination  of  the  infinitive,  there  is 
no  irregularity  in  this  verb.  In  the  present,  imperfect,  and 
future,  it  follows  the  third  conjugation ;  for  the  i  belongs  to  the 
root  of  the  word,  and  is  long,  except  in  ^  and  those  forms  in 
which  an  r  occurs  in  the  inflection.     (See  §  16.) 

Indicative.  Subjuvctivs. 

Present.  Present 

Sing.  Fio^JU.JU,  fam, Jias^ Jiat. 

Plur.  fimws^  fits,  Jhmt,  Jiamus,  JiatiSf  fiant 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Sing.  ^6^,  (U^  ai.  fierem^  es,  et 

Y\xa,fiehcanus^  oHsy  ant,  feremiu^  etiSj  enL 

Future.  Impebatitb. 

^\ng.fiam^fies,fiet  Pres.  Sing./.        Plur.jfife. 

VXxa.Jlemiu^JietU.fienL  (rare,  but  well  attested.) 

Inrinil'iVB. 

fieri  {f actum  esse^  factum  irt).  Part.  Pres.  is  wanting. 

iVo/6.  Among  the  compounds  the  following  must  be  noticed  as  defectives : 
infit,  which  is  used  onlj  in  this  third  person  sing.,  he  or  she  begins ;  e.  g., 
loqui,  or  with  the  ellipsis  of  loqui;  and  defit,  defiat^  defitmt,  defiert^  which 
does  not  occur  in  prose..   Respecting  confit^  see  above,  §  183. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

[§  ^^^'l      DEFECTIVE  YEBBS. 

The  term  Defective  Verbs  is  here  applied  to  those  only  in 
which  the  defectiveness  is  striking,  and  which  are  found  only  in 
certain  forms  and  combinations,  for  there  is,  besides,  a  very 
large  number  of  defective  verbs,  of  which  certain  tenses  are  not 
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found  on  account  of  their  meaning,  or  cannot  be  shown  to  haye 
been  used  by  the  writers  whose  works  havi  come  down  to  us. 
Many  of  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  lists  of  verbs  in  the 
preceding  Chapters ;  with  regard  to  others,  it  must  be  left  to 
good  taste  cultiyated  hj  reading  the  best  authors,  as  to  whether 
we,  may  use  e.  g.  cupe  from  cupioy  like  cape  from  capio,  and 
whether  we  may  say  dor,  I  am  given,  like  prodar,  or  putatus  sum 
like  habitus  sum,  {Putatum  est  occurs  in  Cicero,  /?•  Muren.  17.) 
We  shall  here  treat  of  the  verbs  ajo  and  inquamy  I  say ;  fart,  to 
speak ;  the  perfects  eoepi,  memini,  novi  and  ocft ;  the  imperatives 
apage,  ooe,  salvey  vale;  cede  and  quaeso  ;  and  lastly  otf&rem. 


1.  Ajo^  I  say,  say  yes,  or  affirm. 

IbTDICATXYB.  SuBJUMOTIVJk 

Present.  Present, 

Sing.  Ajo^  aisy    ait,  Bing.  —  tjas^  ajaL 

Plur.  —  —  i^wU.  Plur.  —  —  t^ant. 

Imperfect.  (The  imperative  as  is  obsolete.  The 

Sing,  ajehamj  ctjebasj  c^ebat  participle  afetu  is  used  onlj  as  an  ad- 

Plur.  ajebcamu,  ajebatUy  ajehant,  ject.  instead  of  affirmativua.) 

Perfect.  All  the  rest  is  wantii^,  or  undas- 

Sing. _  Sii  (like  the  present).         sicaL 

Nate.  In  prose,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  ant*  f  do  you  think  so  P  is  frequently 
used  for  aime,  just  as  w%  find  viden\  dbiii  for  mdesne^  abisne.  See  §  24.  The 
comic  writers,  especially  Terence,  use  the  imperfect  aibam^  &c.,  as  a  word  of 
two  syllables. 

[§  219.]     2.    Inqtuzm,  I  say. 

This  verb  is  used  only  between  the  words  of  a  quotation, 
while  aity  qfunt,  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  oratio  chUqucu 

InniCATiys.  Subjunotzyb. 

Present.  Present. 

Sing.  Inqiuan^  inquiSy  inquxL  Sing. inqmas^  inquiaL 

Plur.  inqt^bnus^  inqvXtis^  inquiuni,  Plur. inquiatiiy  inqmant. 

Imperfect.  Future. 

Sing,  mqmeham^  &c.  Sing. inquieSy  inquiet 

Plur.  inqmehanauy  &c.  Plur. — 

Perfect.  *  Impebativb.  ^ 

Sing. inqttUtiy  inquU.  Sing,  inqtiej  niqiOb. 

Plur. tn^^, .  Plur.  inquUe, 

o  2 
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Note,  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  (more  probably  inqvi  than  inqun)  is 
not  found ;  the  present  inquam  is  used  instead,  and  inqidt  may  therefore  just 
as  well  be  taken  for  the  present.  The  present  subjunctive  has  been  here 
^ven  according  to  Priscian,  p.  876.,  but  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  any 
other  authority. 


[§  220.]     3.    Farif  to  speak,  say. 

This  very  irregukr  yerb,  with  its  compounds  affarij  effdri, 

profdriy  is,  generally  speaking,  more  used  in  poetry  than  in 

ordinary  prose.     The  third  persons  of  the  present,  yfliiir,yanft«r, 

the  imperativeyor^,  and  the  participle /o^i^,  a,  um  {effatum  is  used 

also  in  a  passive  sense),  occur  most  frequently.     The  ablative  of 

the  gerund,  fandoy  is  used  in  a  passive  sense  even  in  prose,  in  the 

phrase /an^fo  audircy  to  know  by  hearsay. 

Compounds :  affamur^  Ovid ;  affcarnvnif  Curtius ;  affdbar^  Virgil ;  effabor 
and  effaberis  also  occur  in  poetry.  The  first  person  far,  the  subjunctiye 
fer^/eris,  fetur,  &c.,  and  the  participle  fans  in  the  nominative,  do  not  occur, 
though  the  other  cases  of /cms  are  found  in  poetry.  Fandus,  a,  tftn,  only  in 
the  combination  fandiun  et  ne/andum;  fcmda,  ne/anda,  which  are  equivalent 
to  fas  et  nefdn. 

[§221.]    4.   Coepiy         6.  Mhniniy         6.  Novi,         7.   Odi, 
I  have  begun.    I  remember.         I  know.         I  hate. 

These  four  verbs  are  perfects  of  obsolete  presents,  which 
have  gone  out  of  use,  with  the  exception  of  noscoy  and 
coepiOy  coepere.  They  consequently  have  those  tenses  only, 
which  are  derived  from  the  perfect.  In  meaning,  mhniniy  novi, 
and  odi  are  presents;  noviy  I  know,  shows  the  transition  most 
clearly,  for  it  properly  means  "  I  have  learnt  to  know.*'  (See 
§  203.)  Hence  the  pluperfect  has  the  meaning  of  an  imperfect : 
memineramy  I  remembered ;  noveramy  I  knew ;  oderam^  I  hated, 
not  '^  I  had  hated,"  and  the  future  perfect  has  the  signification 
of  a  simple  future,  e.  g.  oderoy  I  shall  hate ;  memineroy  I  shall 
remember.     Otherwise  the  terminations  are  quite  regular. 


Indicativb. 

Perfect. 

Coepi, 

.miefntnif 

Nom, 

Odi, 

eoepisHy 

meministi, 

novisti  (nosti)j 

odisHy 

^epit 

memimt. 

novit. 

odU. 

coepimu9y 

meminimus. 

novtmus, 

odimtUj 

coepistis, 

memirdstis. 

novistis  (nostis). 

coeperunt. 

meminettmt. 

novenint  (norunt). 

odermL 
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Pluperfect. 
eoeperamt  &c.         immmmim,  Ac      Twvercm,  &c.  oderam^  &c 

(noram.) 

Future. 
ocNTWfv,  kc  meminero^  &c.         noftoero,  oderoy  &c. 

(nom.) 

SoBJUHCnVB. 

Perfect. 
coeperim^  &c.  meminerim^  &c.       noverim^  &c.  mferMi,  &c. 

(nortifi.) 

Pluperfect. 
coepUsem^  &c.         m^mtntM^m,  &c.      novissem,  &c  odusem^  &c. 

Tmpebatiyb. 

■  only  the  sing.  m«-   _^_^ 

fnenft?  and  plur. 
tnementote. 

Intinitivb. 
coepisse.  meminUse,  navisse.  odisse. 

Pabticipi.B8. 

Perf.  pass,  coephu      (perasut^  exams,  with  an 

(begun).  active  meaning.) 

Fut.  act.  coepturus.     oiwus. 

Note.  Hence  coepisse  has  a  perfect  passive  coeptus  (a,  vm)  sum;  e.  g. 
Liv.  XXX.  30. :  quia  a  me  helium  coeptum  est;  xxviii.  14. :  quum  a  neutris 
pugna  coepta  esset;  but  it  is  used  especially  in  connection  with  an  infinitive 
passive,  as  in  pons  instUui  coeptus  est;  Tyrus  sepHmo  mense,  quam  oppugnari 
coepta  end,  capta  est;  de  re'publica  consuli  coepti  sumus;  the  active  forms 
coepit,  coeperat,  however,  may  likewise  be  used  in  this  connection.  Compare 
desitus  est,  §  200.  Compounds  are  occoepi,  which  is  not  unfrequently  used 
along  with  the  regular  occipio  (the  same  as  incipio),  and  commemim. 


[§222.]    8.  Apd^e,  9.  Ave,  10.   Salve,      11.    Vale, 

be  gone.  hail.  hail.  farewell. 

Note.  Apage  is  the  Greek  imperative  dvayt  of  dvdyu,  and  akin  with 
abigo:  apage  istas  sorores!  away  with  them  I  especially  apage  te,  get  thyself 
ofi^  or,  with  the  omission  of  the  pronoun,  apage,  begone.  Salveo  in  Plautus, 
Trucul.  u.  2.  4.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  present  of  saltfe.  Comp.  Probus, 
Instit.  Oram.,  p.  141.,  ed.  Lindemann.  Vale  and  ave,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
regular  imperatives  of  valeo,  I  am  well,  and  aveo,  I  desire ;  and  they  are 
mentioned  here  only  on  account  of  their  change  of  meaning. 

The  plural  is,  avete,  salvete,  valete;  the  imperat  fut.  aveto,  salveto,  valeto. 
The  future,  salvebis,  vaiebis,  is  likewise  used  in  the  sense  of  an  imperative, 
and  the  infinitives  mostly  with  ju^.*  avere,  sali>ere,  videre* 

o  3 
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[§8As.]    12.   C!l&,  give,  telL 

This  word  is  used  as  an  imperative  in  familiar  language,  for 
da  and  dicy  both  with  and  without  an  accusative.  A  plural 
cette  occurs  in  old  Latin. 

The  e  u  short  in  this  word,  which  thus  differs  from  the  complete  verb  cedo^ 
I  yield,  give  way. 


[§  224.]    13.   Qunesoy  I  beseecL 

QuaesoAA  originally  the  same  as  quaeroy  but  in  good  prose  it 
is  generally  inserted  in  another  sentence.  Besides  this  first 
person  singular,  we  find  only  the  first  person  plural  quaesiimus. 


14.  Forem,  I  should  be. 

This  imperfect  subjimctive,  which  is  conjugated  regularly, 
has  arisen  from  fuerem  of  the  obsolete  verb  ftio,  and  belongs 
to  sum.    (See  above,  §  156.) 


CHAP.  LX. 

IMPEBSONAL  YEBBS. 

[§  225.]     1.    The  term  Impersonal  Verbs  Strictly  applies  only 

to  thos6  of  which  no  other  but  the  third  person  singular  is  used, 

and  which  do  not  admit  a  personal  subject  (I,  thou,  he),  the 

subject  being  a  proposition,  an  infinitive,  or  a  neuter   noun 

understood.     (See  §  441.  &c.    Verbs  of  this  kind  are : 

*  Miseret  (fne)^  I  pity,  perfect  miseritum  est 

Piget  (me),  I  regret,  piffuii  or  pigitum  est 

Poenitet  {me\  I  repent,  poenituity  fut.  poenitehit, 

Pudet  {me)y  I  am  ashamed,  puduit  or  puditum  est 

Taedet  (me),  I  am  disgusted  with  (taeduit  very  rare),  per- 

taesum  est 

Opartet,  it  is  necessary,  oportuit,  fut.  oportebit 

Note.    Miaerwty  the  r^^ular  perfect  oimUerett  occurs  so  seldom,  that  we 
have  not  here  noticed  it.    The  form  commonly  used  is  miserihtm  or  miaertim 
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est^  which  is  derived  from  the  impersonal  me  miaereiur  tui,  which  ia  not  un- 
common, although  the  deponent  misereri  is  otherwise  used  only  as  a  personal 
verb,  misereor  tui.  Compare  the  passages,  Cic.  p,  Ligar.  5. :  cave  te  fraJtnim 
pro  eabOefratru  cbeecranthan  mieereatur;  in  Verr.  i.  30. :  jam  me  An  misereri 
mm  poteet,  where  the  verb  is  likewise  impersonal. 

[§  226.]     2.   Besides  these  impersonals,  there  are  some  others^ 

which  likewise  have  no  personal  subject,  but  yet  are  used  in  the  ' 

third  person  plural,  and  may  have  a  nominative  (at  least  a  neuter 

pronoim)  as  their  subject.     Such  verbs  are : 

Libet  (mik{)y  I  like,  choose  ;  perf.  libuit  or  libitum  est 

Licet  (mik{)y  I*am  permitted ;  perf.  licuit  or  licitum  est 

I>ecet(rne)y  it  becomes  me,  and  dedecet,  it  does  not  become  me ; 

perf.  decuity  dedecuit. 

Liquet,  it  is  obvious ;  perf.  licuit 

Note.  Libuit  has  been  mentioned  here  as  a  perfect  of  Ubet^  but  it  is 
usually  found  only  as  a  present,  in  the  sense  of  libet 

[§227.]  3.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  verbs 
which  are  used  impersonally  in  the  third  person,  while  their 
other  persons  occur  with  more  or  less  difference  in  meaning. 
To  these  belong :  interest  and  refert  in  the  sense  of  "  it  is 
of  importance  to,"  with  which  no  nominative  can  be  used  as  a 
subject ;  further,  accidity  fit,  evenit,  and  continffity  it  happens ; 
accedity  it  is  added  to,  or  in  addition  to ;  attinet  and  pertinet 
(ad  aUquid)y  it  concerns ;  conducity  it  is  conducive  ;  canvenity  it 
suits ;  constaty  it  is  known  or  established ;  expedity  it  is  expedient ; 
delectat  and  juvaty  it  delights,  pleases ;  faUityfugity  and  praeterit 
nwy  it  escapes  me,  I  do  not  know;  placety  it  pleases;  perf. 
placuit  and placitum  est;  praestaty  it  is  better ;  restaty  it  remains ; 
vacaty  it  is  wanting ;  est  in  the  sense  of  Ucety  it  is  permitted  or 
possible,  e.  g.  est  indercy  nan  est  dicere  veruniy  but  especially  in 
poetry  and  late  prose  writers. 

[§22S.]  4.  The  verbs  which  denote  the  changes  of  the 
weather :  pluity  it  rains ;  ningity  it  snows  ;  grandinaty  it  hails ; 
lapidat  (perf.  also  lapidatum  est),  stones  fall  from  heaven ;  ful^ 
gurat  and  fulminaty  it  lightens  (with  this  difference,  that  fubni" 
not  is  used  of  a  flash  of  lightning  which  strikes  an  object); 
tonaly  it  thunders ;  lucescit  and  illucescit  (perf.  iUuxi£)y  it  dawns ; 
vesperascit  and  advesperascU  (perf.  advesperavit)y  the  evening 
approaches ;  —  in  all  these  cases  the  subject  understood  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  dens  or  coelum,  which  are  in  fact  often  added  as  their 
subjects. 

[§229.]  5.  The  third  person  singular  passive  of  a  great 
many  words,  especially  of  those  denoting  movement  or  saying, 
is  or  may  be  used  impersonally,  even  when  the  verb  is  neuter, 
and  has  no  personal  passive,  e.  g.  curritur,  they  or  people  run ; 
itur^  ventum  esty  clamatury  fletuTy  scribUury  bibitur,  &c. 

[§230.]  6.  AU  these  impersonal  verbs,  as  such,  have  no 
imperative,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  sub* 
junctive,  e.g.  pudeat  te,  be  ashamed  of  I  The  participles  also 
(together  with  the  forms  derived  from  them,  the  gerund  and  the 
infinitive  future)  are  wanting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
Ubens,  Keens  and  licitfirtis,  poenitens  and  poenitendus,  pudendus. 


CHAP.  LXL 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 

[§  281.]  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  changes  which  one 
particular  form  of  nouns  and  verbs,  supposed  to  be  known  (the 
nominative  in  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  in  verbs),  may  undergo 
in  forming  cases  and  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  moods,  &c  But 
the  origin  of  that  form  itself,  which  is  taken  as  the  basis  in  in- 
flection, is  explained  in  that  special  branch  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  called  Etymology.  Its  object  is  to  trace  all  the 
words  of  the  language  to  their  roots,  and  it  must  therefore  soon 
lead  us  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  language,  since  both  are 
nearly  allied,  and  since  the  Greek  was  developed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Latin.  Other  languages,  too,  must  be  consulted, 
in  order  to  discover  the  original  forms  and  significations.  We 
cannot,  however,  here  enter  into  these  investigations,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  ascertaining,  within  the  Latin 
language  itself,  the  most  prominent  laws  in  the  formation  of 
new  words  from  other  more  simple  ones ;  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws  is  useful  to  the  beginner,  since  it  facilitates  his  acquir- 
ing the  language.  But  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  nouns 
(substantive  and  adjective)  and  verbs,  for  the  derivation  and 
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compoBition  of  prononns  and  numerals  have  been  discussed  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work ;  with  regard  to  the  (unchangeable) 
particles^  on  the  other  hand>  etymology  is  necessary^  as  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  inflection. 

The  formation  of  new  words  £rom  others  previously  existing 
takes  place  either  by  Derivation;  or  the  addition  of  certain  ter- 
minations; or  by  Composition.  In  regard  to  derivation^  we 
have  to  distinguish  primitive  and  derivative  words ;  and,  with 
regard  to' composition,  simple  and  compound  words.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  derivation. 

I.  Verbs. 

Verbs  are  derived  either  from  other  verbs  or  from  nouns. 

A.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  distinguish  four  classes  of 
verbs:  1.  Frequentative;  2.  Desiderative ;  3.  Diminutive;  and 
4.  Inchoative, 

1.  FrequentativeSj  all  of  which  follow  the  first  coiyugation, 
denote  the  fi^uent  repetition  or  an  increase  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  primitive  verb.  They  are  derived  from  the 
supine  by  changing  the  regular  dtuniy  in  the  first  conjugation 
into  Uoy  itare;  other  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  as  well  as 
of  the  others  remain  unchanged,  the  termination  of  the  su- 
pine, iiffi,  alone  being  changed  into  o,  are.  Of  the  former 
kind  are,  e.  g.,  clamo,  clamito  ;  impero,  imperito  ;  roffito,  volito  ; 
of  the  latter,  domo^  domitum,  domito  ;  adjuvOy  adjutumy  adjuto  ; 
and  from  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  curroy  cursuniy  curso  ; 
canOy  cantumy  canto ;  dicOy  dictuniy  dicto ;  noscoy  notumy  noto ; 
and  so  also  acceptOy  puUoy  defenso,  gestOy  quassoy  tracto.  Some 
of  these  latter  frequentatlves,  derived  from  verbs  of  the  third 
conjugation,  serve  again  as  primitives  from  which  new  frequen- 
tatives  are  formed,  as  cursitOy  dictitOy  defensito.  There  are 
some  double  frequentatlves  of  this  kind,  without  the  interme- 
diate form  of  the  simple  frequentative  being  used  or  known, 
such  as  actito  from  ago  {acto\  and  so  also  lectito  from  legoy  scrip- 
Hto  from  scriboy  haesito  from  haereoy  visito  from  videoy  ventito  from 
venioy  advento. 

Some  few  frequentatlves  with  the  termination  itoy  itarcy  are 
not  derived  from  the  supine,  but  from  the  present  of  the  pri- 
mitive verb.     This  formation  is  necessary  when  the  primitive 
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poeed  to  be  deiu  or  coelum^  which  are  in  fact  often  added  as  theu" 
subjects. 

[§229.]  5.  The  third  person  singular  passive  of  a  great 
many  words,  especially  of  those  denoting  movement  or  saying, 
19  or  may  be  used  impersonally,  even  when  the  verb  is  neuter, 
and  has  no  personal  passive,  e.  g.  curritur,  they  or  people  run ; 
itur,  ventum  est,  clamatur^  fletuTy  scribitur,  bibitur,  &c. 

[§230.]  6.  All  these  impersonal  verbs,  as  such,  have  no 
imperative,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  sub* 
junctive,  e.  g.  pudeat  te,  be  ashamed  of  I  The  participles  also 
(together  with  the  forms  derived  from  them,  the  gerund  and  the 
infinitive  future)  are  wanting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
Ubens,  Keens  and  Ucittirits,  poenitens  and  poenitendus,  ptulendtu* 


CHAP.  LXL 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 


[§  281.]  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  changes  which  one 
particular  form  of  nouns  and  verbs,  supposed  to  be  known  (the 
nominative  in  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  in  verbs),  may  undergo 
in  forming  cases  and  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  moods,  &c.  But 
the  origin  of  that  form  itself,  which  is  taken  as  the  basis  in  in- 
flection, is  explainer  1  in  that  E:i|K.'i'iul  Itiaiicli  ut  the  study  ol  lan- 
guage, which  is  called  Etymology.  Its  object  h  to  trace  all  the 
words  of  the  language  to  their  roots,  and  it  must  therefore  eoon 
lead  us  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  language,  since  both  are 
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composition  of  pronouns  and  numerals  have  been  discussed  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work ;  with  regard  to  the  (unchangeable) 
particles,  on  the  other  hand,  etymology  is  necessary,  as  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  inflection. 

The  formation  of  new  words  from  others  previously  existing 
takes  place  either  by  Derivation,  or  the  addition  of  certain  ter- 
minations; or  by  Composition.  In  r^ard  to  derivation,  we 
have  to  distinguish  primitive  and  derivative  words ;  and,  with 
regard  to' composition,  simple  and  compound  words.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  derivation. 

I.  Verbs. 

Verbs  are  derived  either  from  other  verbs  or  from  nouns. 

A.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  distinguish  four  classes  of 
verbs:  1.  Frequentative;  2.  Desiderative ;  3.  Diminutive;  and 
4.  Inchoative, 

1.  Frequentativesy  all  of  which  follow  the  first  conjugation, 
denote  the  frequent  repetition  or  an  increase  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  primitive  verb.      They  are  derived  from  the 
supine  by  changing  the  regular  dtum^  in  the  first  conjugation 
into  ito,  itare ;  other  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  as  well  as 
of  the  others  remain  unchanged,  the  termination  of  the  su- 
pine,   um,   alone  being  changed  into  o,  are.      Of  the  former 
kind  are,  e.  g.,  damo,  clamito  ;  impero,  imperito  ;  rogitOy  volito  ; 
of  the  latter,  domoy  domitum,  domito  ;  adjuvoy  adjutumy  adjuto  ; 
and  fxotn.  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  curroy  cursumy  curso  ; 
cnntum^   canto;    dlto^  dhtitmy  dicto ;   noscOy  notumy  noto; 
^  go  also  acceptor  puho^  dtfriso,  gestOy  quassoy  tracto.     Some 
%  ^fiB^  totter  frequcntiilives,  derived  from  verbs  of  the  third 
^^-^    i>i^"»  Ber\*e  again  aB  primitives  from  which  new  frequen- 
formedj    as   eursifoy  dictitOy   defensito.      There   are 
jle  frequentative  a  of  this  kind,  without  the  interme- 
of  the  ititnpk  frequentative  being  used  or  known, 
Lfit(^  from  o^o  (ar.to)^  rtnd  so  also  lectito  from  legoy  scrip- 
WjirrA^t  Aa^jff/o  froju  hotrtOy  visito  from  videoy  ventito  from 

^^ktive^  with  the  termination  lYo,  itare,  are 
^^fcipine,  h\it  from  the  present  of  the  pri- 
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Terb  has  no  supine,  as  is  the  case  with  lateoy  paveo — laiito, 
pamto.  But  the  following  are  formed  in  this  manner  with- 
out there  being  such  a  reason:  agitOy  noscitOy  quaeritoy  coffito. 
Some  frequentatives  have  the  deponential  form,  as  amplexor 
from  amplectoTy  mirdtor  from  minory  tutor  from  tueoTy  scitor  and 
sciscitor  from  scisco. 

[§  382.]  2.  Desideratives  end  in  iirioy  urire  (after  the  fourth 
conjugation),  and  express  a  desire  of  that  which  ia  implied  in 
the  primitive.  They  are  formed  from  the  supine  of  the  latter, 
e.  g.  esurioy  esurisy  I  want  to  eat,  from  edoy  esum ;  so  also  c(>6* 
naturio  from  coenatumy  dicturio  from  dictuniy  empturio  from 
emptum^  parturio  from  partumy  and  in  this  manner  Cicero 
{ad  Att.  ix.  10.)  jocosely  formed  Sullat&rit  et  proscripturity  he 
would  like  to  play  the  part  of  SuUa  and  to  proscribe. 

Note,  Some  verbs  in  urio  after  the  fourth  conjugation,  such  as  Ugtaire^ 
scaturirei  prurire^  are  not  desideratives,  and  it  should  be  observed  tiiat  the 
tt  in  these  words  is  long. 

.[§  233.]  3.  Diminutives  have  the  termination  ilhy  ittarey 
which  is  added  to  the  stem  of  the  primitive  verb,  without  any 
further  change,  and  they  describe  the  action  expressed  as  some- 
thing trifling  or  insignificant ;  e.  g.  cantillare  from  cantarcy  to 
sing  in  an  undervoice,  or  sing  with  a  shaking;  canscribillarey 
scribble;  sorbiUare  from  sorbercy  sip.  The  number  of  these 
verbs  is  not  great. 

[§234.]  4.  Inchoatives  have  the  termination  scoy  and  fol- 
low the  third  conjugation.  They  express  the  beginning  of 
the  act  or  condition  denoted  by  the  primitive;  e.  g.  caleoy  I 
am  warm,  calescoy  I  am  getting  or  becoming  warm ;  areoy  I  am 
dry,  arescoy  I  begin  to  be  dry ;  langueoy  I  am  languid,  languescoy 
I  am  becoming  languid.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  pre- 
position is  prefixed  to  an  inchoative,  as  in  timeoy  pertimesco; 
taceOy  coniicesco.  The  vowel  preceding  the  termination  sco, 
schsy  is  either  a  (asco)y  e  (esco),  or  t  (isco),  according  as  the  in- 
choative is  derived  from  a  primitive  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
and  fourth  conjugation  (in  the  last  two  cases  it  is  isco)  ;  e.  g. 

labasco  from  laharcy  totter. 
pallesco  from  palterey  be  pale, 
ingemisco  from  gemiSrey  sigh. 
obdormisco  from  dormirey  sleep. 
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Many  inchoatiyes,  however^  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  but 
from  substantives  and  adjectives,  e.  g. 

puerascoy  I  become  childish,  from  puer. 
maturesco,  I  become  ripe,  from  maturus,  a,  um. 

All  inchoatives  take  their  perfect  and  the  tenses  derived  from 
it  from  the  primitive  verb,  or  form  it  as  it  would  be  in  the 
primitive.  (See  Chap.  LIL,  the  list  of  the  most  important 
inchoatives.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  not  all  verbs 
ending  in  see  are  inchoatives.     See  §  203. 

[§  285.]  B.  In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  verbs  from  nouns, 
we  see  that  in  general  the  language  followed  the  principle  of 
giving  the  termination  of  the  second  conjugation  to  verbs  of  an 
intransitive  signification,  and  that  of  the  first  to  such  as  have  a 
transitive  signification.     Thus  we  have,  e.  g., 

a)  flat^  floris^  fioirerBy  bloom*  and  fjtom  adjectives : 

/rofw,  fr^mdis^  frondere^  liave  fo-  aStmiy  albere,  be  white, 

liage.  calvusj  calvere,  be  bald. 

w»,  viresy  virere,  be  strong.  flavuSyJiatferej  be  yellow, 

ftcz,  htcisy  lucerCj  shine.  hebes^  hebere,  be  blunt  or  dull, 

but,  aUnu^  albare^  whitewash. 

b)  numerus,  manerare^  count  aphUy  aptare^  fit. 

^^gntofi,  signare,  mark.  Zi^er,  a,  um,  Hberare,  liberate. 

fhnu^  Jrmuhs^  /raudarty  deceive.  ceUber^  bris^  bre^  eelebrarey  make 

nomen^  nammisj  naminarey  name.  frequent,  or  celebrate. 

mdnuSy  vtdnerisj  mbierare,  wound.  mentor,  memorare,  mention. 

armoy  armarey  arm.  cammuniSy    cammumcarey  com- 

municate. 
Both  kindfl  are  found  compounded  with  prepositions,  without  the  simple 
verbs  themselves  being  known  or  much  used ;  e.  g. 

LaquetUy  iUaquearey  entwine ;  acenmSy  caacervarey  accumulate ;  stirpSy  cx- 
tirparey  extirpate ;  hUariSy  exhilararey  cheer. 

The  observation  of  §  147.  must  be  repeated  here,  that  many 
deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  (in  an)  are  derived  from  sub- 
stantives for  the  purpose  of  expressing  **  to  be  that  which  the 
substantive  indicates ;  ^  e.  g.  among  the  first  verbs  in  the  list 
there  given,  we  find  aemulari,  ancillariy  architectariy  qucupari, 
auffurari;  and  in  like  manner:  comeSy  comitisy  comitari;  dominus, 
daminari;  fur^  furari.  See  §  237.  The  Latin  language  has 
much  freedom  in  formations  of  this  kind,  and  we  may  even  now 
form  similar  words,  just  as  Persius  invented  (or  was  the  first,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  used)  camicari,  chatter  like  a  crow,  and 
Horace  graecariy  live  luxuriously  like  a  Graeculus. 
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IL  Substantives. 

[§  236.]    Subetantives  are  derived  — 
A.  From  Verbs. 

I.  By  the  termination  or^  appended  in  place  of  the  um  of  the 
supine  in  transitive  verbs^  to  denote  a  man  performing  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb ;  e.  g. 

amatory  monitor^  lector^  auditor^ 

adulatory         fautor^  condttor,         conditor, 

adjvtOTf  censor^  petitor,  largUory 

and  a  great  many  othjers.  Those  which  end  in  tor  form  femi- 
nines  in  irix,  as  fautrixy  adfutrix,  victrix  ;  and  if  in  some  cases 
no  such  feminine  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  writings  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  does  not  follow,  considering  the  facUity  of 
their  formation,  that  there  never  existed  one.  In  regard  to  the 
masculines,  in  soTy  the  formation  of  feminines  is  more  difficult, 
but  tonsor  makes  tonstrix  ;  defensor y  defenstrix ;  and  expubor, 
throwing  out  the  Sy  makes  expuUrix, 

Some  few  substantives  of  this  kind  ending  in  tor  are  formed 
also  from  nouns ;  as  aleatory  gambler,  from  alea ;  janitor,  from 
Janua;  viator  from  via. 

2.  The  same  termination  or,  when  added  to  the  unaltered 
stem  of  a  word,  especially  of  intransitive  verbs,  expresses  the 
action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  substantively ;  e.  g. 
pavercy  pavovy  fear ;  furhcy  furor y  fury ;  niterey  nitor,  shine  or 
gloss.     So  also,  e.  g. 

clamory         albory         korrory        favor,         ardor, 
amor,  rubory        timory  ^       maeror,     splendor. 

[§  237.]  3.  Two  terminations,  viz.  io  gen.  ionis,  and  us, 
gen.  us,  when  added  to  the  supine  after  throwing  off  the  um, 
express  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  the  verb  abstractedly. 
Both  terminations  are  frequently  met  with  in  substantives  • 
derived  from  the  same  verb,  without  any  material  difference,  as 
concursio  and  concursus,  consensio  and  consensus ;  so  also  cou" 
temptio  and  contemptus,  digressio  and  diffressusy  motio  and  motus, 
potio  and  potus,  tractatio  and  tractatusy  and  others.  Some  verbs 
in  are  which  have  different  forms  of  the  supine  (see  §  171.), 
make  also  substantives  of  two  forms;  thus  we  have  fricatio  and 
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frictio,  bwatio  and  htio^  potatio  and  potto,  and  according  to 
their  analogy  also  cubatio  and  aUntio,  although  the  supine  of 
cubare  is  etibitum  only. 

In  this  manner  are  formed  from  actives  and  deponents^  for 
example, 

a)  sectioi  moiio.  lectio.  auditio. 
eunctatio,  cautio,  vlHo.  sartitiom 
acclamatio.    admonxtio.      actio,              largitio. 

b)  crepitus.  Jletus.  '  cantus.  ambitus, 
satntus.          visus.              congressus.    artus. 

Note.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Latin  language  makes  this  difference,  that 
the  verbal  snbstantiyes  in  to  denote  the  action  or  condition  as  actuallj  going 
on,  and  those  in  itf  as  being  and  existing ;  bat  this  difference  is  frequently 
neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  the  silTcr  age  (es- 
pecially Tacitus)  prefer  the  forms  in  us  without  at  all  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference. A  third  termination  producing  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning  is 
ura;  as  isxpiehtra,  painting;  cat^ecturOf  conjecture ;  cu^tero,  cultivadon.  Some- 
times it  exists  along  with  the  other  two,  as  in  posithy  positus,  positura ;  censiOf 
census,  censura.  Usually,  however,  one  of  them  is  preferred,  in  practice, 
with  a  definite  meaning.  Thus  we  have  mereatus,  the  market,  and  merca' 
turoj  coipierce.  In  some  substantives  the  termination  Ha  produces  the 
same  meaning;  as  quereloy  complaint;  loquela,  speech;  corrvptela,  corrup- 
tion. 

[§  238.]  4.  The  termination  jnen  expresses  either  the  thing 
to  which  the  action  belongs,  both  in  an  active  and  passive  eense^ 
as  fulmen  from  fulgere,  lightning;  fiumen  from  Jluere\  river; 
agmen  from  agere,  troop  or  army  in  its  march;  examen  from 
exiffere,  a  swarm  of  bees  driven  out :  or,  the  means  of  attaining 
what  the  verb  expresses ;  e.  g.  solamen,  a  means  of  consolation ; 
nomen  (from  novtmen),  a  means  of  recognising,  thaf  is,  a  name. 
The  same  thing  is  expressed  also  by  the  termination  mentum, 
which  sometimes  occurs  along  with  men ;  as  tegmen  and  tegu* 
mentum,  velamen  and  velamentum,  but  much  more  frequently 
alone,  as  in  adjumentum  from  adjuvare,  a  m^ans  of  relief;  con* 
dimentum  from  condire,  condiment,  i.  e.  a  means  of  seasoning; 
documfntum,  a  document,  a  means  of  showing  or  proving  a 
thing.     Similar  words  are : 

^aUevamentum.     monumentttm.     additamentum.     experimentum. 
omamentum.      Jinnentum.  aUmentum.  hlandimentum. 

Some  substantives  of  this  kind  are  derived  frt>m  nouns;  thus 
from  atevy  black,  we  have  atramentum.     The  connecting  vowel 
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a  before  mentum^  however^  may  show  that  a  link  was  conceived 
to  exist  between  the  primitive  ater  and  the  derivative  aira^ 
mentum,  such^  perhaps^  as  a  verb  atrare,  blacken.  In  like 
manner  we  have  calceamenttan,' b,  covering  for  the  feet;  capiUa-' 
mentunif  a  head-dress,  wig. 

[§  239.]     5.  The  terminations  bulum  and  ciilum  (or  ulum,  when 

c  or  ff  precedes)  denote  an  instrament  or  a  place  serving  a 

certain  purpose;  e.  g.  venabulum,  a  hunter's  spear;  vehictdum,  a 

vehicle ;  jaculum,  a  javelin ;  cingulumy  a  girdle«     So  also, 

umbrcLCulum.         cubiculum.        ferculum.         vinculum. 

poculunu  latibulum.  stahulum.        operculum. 

The  termination  culum  is  sometimes  contracted  into  clum^  as  in 
vinclum  ;  and  cium  is  changed  into  crum,  and  bulum  into  brum^ 
when  there  is  already  an  /  in  the  stem  of  the  word ;  e.  g.  fuU 
crumy  support ;  lav<icrumy  bath ;  sepulcrum^  sepulchre ;  Jkugi-umy 
scourge ;  ventilabrum.  A  similar  meaning  belongs  to  trum  in 
aratrufriy  plough ;  claustrum,  lock ;  rostrum,  beak.  Some  words 
of  this  class  are  derived  from  substantives,  as  turtbulum,  censer ' 
(ttis,  turis);  acetabulumy  vinegar  cruet;  candelabru^,  can- 
delabre. 

6.  Other  and  less  productive  terminallons  are  a  and  o,  which, 
when  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  word,  denote  the  subject  of 
the  action;  conviva,  guest;  advenuy  stranger;  scriba,  scribe; 
transfugay  deserter;  erroy  vagrant;  biboy  drunkard;  comMoy 
glutton.  By  means  of  the  termination  io  words  are  derived 
from  substantives,  denoting  a  trade  to  which  a  person  belongs, 
as  ludioy  the  same  as  histrioy  an  actor;  peUio,  furrier;  restioy ' 
rope  maker. 

-tttut  expresses  the  effect  of  the  verb  and  the  place  of  the 
action ;  e.  g.  gaudiumy  joy ;  odiumy  hatred ;  coUoquiumy  colloquy ; 
conjugium  and  connubiumy  marriage ;  aedificiumy  building,  edifice; 
re'  and  confugiumy  place  of  refuge;  comitiumy  place  of  as- 
sembly. 

-^go  expresses  a  state  or  condition :  origo  from  oririy  prigin ; 
vertigoy  giddiness ;  rrd>igOy  a  blight ;  petigo  and  impeiigoy  scab ; 
prurigo,  itch;  and  hence,  porrigo,  scurf.  A  similar  meaning 
belongs  to  t^  in  cupidoy  libidoy  formido. 

[§  240.]     B.    From  other  Substantives. 
1.    The  diminutives,  or,  as  Quintilian,  i.  5.  46.,  calls  them. 
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voeabula  deminuta^  are  mostly  formed  by  the  terminatioiiB  ubu^ 
ula,  ulvmy  or  cu/i»,  a^  urn,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  pri- 
mitive word :  uhis,  a,  um,  is  appended  to  the  stem  after  the 
removal  of  the  termination  of  the  oblique  cases,  e«  g.  tnr^o, 
virgula;  servui,  servulus;  puer,  puerulus;  rex  (regis),  regvlus; 
caput  (capitis),  capitulunu     So  also : 

portuUu         nummulus.         rapuhan.        facula. 
Utterula.        kortulus,  oppidulum*      adolescentulus, 

•  Instead  of  ulus,  a,  urn,  we  find  <^us,  a,  um^  when  the  termination 
of  the  primitive  substantive^  us,  a,  um,  is  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
e.g. 

JUiolus.  ghrioku  ingeniolunu 

alveolus*  Kneoku    ^  harreolum. 

The  termination  c&ltis,  a,  vm,  is  sometimes  appended  to  the 
nominative,  without  any  change;  viz.  in  the  words  in  /  and  r, 
and  those  in  os  and  us  of  the  third  declension,  which  take  an  r 
in  the  genitive ;  e.  g. 

corculunL        fraterculus.        Jhsculus.         munusculum. 
tubereulvm.     sarorcuhu  osculum.         carpusculum. 

And  so  also  puhoisculus,  vasculum  firom  vas,  vasts  ;  arbuscula  from 
the  form  arbos;  and  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner  rumusculus 
f rpm  rumor ;  lintriculus  and  ventriculus  from  linter  and  venter* 
Sometimes  the  s  of  the  nominative  terminations  is  and  es  is 
dropped,  as  in 

iffniculus,  aedicula.  nubecula.  diecuku 

pisciculus.  pellicula,  vulpecula.  plebecula. 

In  words  of  other  terminations  of  the  third  declension,  and 
in  those  of  tiie  fourth,  i  steps  in  as  a  connecting  vowel  between 
the  stem  of  the  word  and  the  diminutive  termination  cuius;  e.  g. 

panticulus.  dendculus*   *         versiculus.  anicuku 

particula,  ossiculum.  articulus*  comiculutn. 

eotieula.  reticulum.  sensiculus.  genicuhmu 

The  termination  eUus,  a,  um,  occurs  only  in  those  words  of 
the  first  and  second  declensions  which  have  /,  ft,  or  r  in  their 
terminations.  Thus  oculus  makes  ocellus;  tabula,  tabella;  asinus, 
asellus;  Uber,  libellus;  libra,  libella;  lucrum,  lucellum.     So  also 
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popelluSf  fabella,  lamella,  patella,  offelltu,  cultettus,  JUxbellum,  Jta- 
gellumy  labellum,  sacellum.  Cistella  is  the  same  as  cisiula,  and 
thence  we  have  again  dstellula,  just  as  puellula  from  puella, 
Catellus  from  canis,  and  porcelltis  from  parctUy  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  rule.  The  termination  illtuf,  a,  um,  occurs  more 
rarely,  as  in  bacillum,  siffillum,  Hgillumy  pupillus,  like  pupulus, 
from  the  obsolete  pupus;  villum  from  vinum.  So  also  codieiilus, 
lapillus,  anguiUa.  The  termination  unculug,  a,  urn,  is  appended 
chiefly  to  words  in  o,  gen.  onis  or  inis;  as, 

'  sermunculus.  ratiuncuku  hamuncrdtu. 

pitffiuncultts.  qttaestiuncula,  virguncuUu 

A  few  diminutives  of  this  sort  are  formed  also  from  words  of 
other  terminations^  viz.  avunculus  from  avus,  damuncula  from 
domus,  furunculus  from  fur,  ranunculus  from  rancu  The  dimi- 
nutive termination  l^s  occurs  seldom ;  but  it  is  found  in  equus, 
equuleus;  cums,  aculeus;  hinnus,  Mnnuleus. 

Note.  Only  a  few  diinioatives  differ  in  gender  from  their  primitive  words, 
as  aculeus  from  act»,  fem. ;  curriculum  from  currus^  masc. ;  and  also  ranwncuhts 
from  rann^  and  scamiUvs  (a  foot-stool)  from  seamman^  along  with  which 
however  we  also  find  the  rc^s^ar  diminutives  ramda  and  scameUum.  Hence, 
there  are  instances  of  doable  diminutives  in  cases  where  the  primitives  have 
double  forms  (see  §  98.) ;  e.  g.  caiilhu  and  catUJum;  pileobts  and  pileokan^ 
and  a  few  others.  The  d^inutives  of  common  nouns  (^  40.)  are  said  to  have 
regularly  two  forms,  one  in  us  and  the  other  in  a,  to  designate  the  two 
sexes,  as  infantuhu  and  infcmiula,  tirunculusy  a^  from  in/am  and  Uro, 

[§  24i]  2.  The  termination  ium  appended  to  the  radical  syl- 
lable of  the  primitive  expresses  either  an  assemblage  of  things  or 
persons^  or  their  relation  to  one  another ;  e.  g.  collega,  col- 
legium, an  assembly  of  men  who  are  collegae  (colleagues)  of  one 
another;  so  convivium,  repast,  or  assembly  of  cahvivae;  ser- 
vitium,  the  domestics,  also  servitude ;  sacerdotium,  the  office  of 
priest ;  minister,  ministerium,  service ;  exul,  exilium,  exile ;  cen- 
sors, consortium,  community.  When  this  termination  is  ap- 
pended to  verbal  substantives  in  or,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the 
action,  as  in  repositorium,  repository ;  conditorium,  a  place  where 
a  thing  is  kept,  tomb ;  auditorium,  a  place  where  people  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  person. 

[§  242.]  3.  -^rium  denotes  a  receptacle ;  e.  g.  granarium,  a 
granary  or  place  where  grain  is  kept ;  armarium  (arma),  a  cup- 
board ;  armamentarium,  arsenal,  or  place  where  the  armamenta 
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are  kept     So  also  plantarium  and  seminarium^  aerarium,  colum-- 
harium,  tahulariumf  valetudinarium, 

[§  248.]  4.  -€fum  appended  to  the  names  of  plants  denotes  the 
place  where  they  grow  in  great  number;  e.  g.  quercus,  qtter'^ 
eetumy  a  plantation  of  oaks ;  so  also  vinetum,  lauretum,  esculetum^ 
dumetum,  myrtetumy  oUvetum;  and^  after  the  same  anali^y^  9ax^ 
etumy  a  field  covered  with  stones ;  and,  with  some  change,  salic^ 
turn  (from  salix)y  pasture,  instead  of  saUcetum;  virgultum  instead 
of  mrguletumy  arbusium  fix>m  arbos  (for  arbor)y  instead  of  arbo^ 
reiunu 

[§  244.]  5.  --ile  appended  to  names  of  animals  indicates  the 
place  in  which  they  are  kept ;  e.  g.  bubile  (rarely  bovile),  stall 
of  oxen ;  equiley  stable  (of  horses) ;  so  also  capriley  hoediUy  ovile. 
Some  which  are  formed  from  verbs  indicate  the  place  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb,  as  cubiUy  sedile.  AU'these  words 
are  properly  neuters  of  adjectives,  but  their  other  genders  are 
not  used.     Compare  §  250. 

[§  245.]  6.  With  regard  to  patronymicsy  or  names  of  descent, 
which  the  Latin  poets  have  adopted  from  the  poetical  language 
of  the  Greeks,  the  student  must  be  referred  to  the  Greek 
grammar.  The  most  common  termination  is  tdesy  as  Priamus, 
Priamides;  CecrapSy  Cecrapides;  names  in  eus  and  cles  make 
ides  (jBiSTfs) ;  e.  g.  Atridesy  PeUdeSy  Heraclidae.  The  names  in 
as  of  the  first  declension  make  their  patronymics  in  ddes;  as 
Aeneasy  Aeneades.  The  termination  i&des  should  properly  occur 
only  in  names  ending  in  tiM,  such  as  Thestiusy  Thestiades;  but 
it  is  used  also  in  other  names,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  verse ;  as  Laertesy  Laertiades;  Atlasy  Atlantiades; 
AbaSy  Abantiades;   Telai/nony  Telamaniades. 

The  feminine  patronymics  are  derived  from  the  masculines, 
ides  being  changed  into  is,  ides  into  eisy  and  iades  into  tas;  e.  g. 
TantaUSeSy  Tantalis;  NereuSy  Nereis;  ThestiiiSy  Thestias.  Aene- 
odes  (from  AeT^ecLs)  alone  makes  the  feminine  AenJeisy  because  the 
r^ular  f<»niiiine,  AenecLSy  would  be  the  ^ame  as  the  primitive. 
.  In  some  instances  we  find  the  termination  ine  or  ioney  as  Nep- 
tunxnej  Acrisione. 

[§  246.]     C.  From  Adjectives. 
1.  The  termination  Ucls  is  the  most  common  in  forming  sub- 
stantives denoting  the  quality  exjHressed  by  the  adjective  as  fm 
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abfitract  notion^  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ty  or  ity.  The 
adjective  itaelf  in  appending  ^Um  undergoes  the  same  changes 
as  in  its  oblique  cases,  especially  in  the  one  which  ends  in  L 
Thus  from  atrox^  atroci,  we  obtain  atrocitas;  firom  cupidus, 
cupidiy  cupiditas.  So  also  capax,  capacitas;  celer,  celeritas; 
idlvher,  scUubritas;  crudeUsy  cmdeUtas;  faciUsy  faciUtas;  clams, 
claHtas ;  fecundusy  fecundiias ;  verus,  Veritas,  Libertas  is  formed 
without  a  connecting  vowel^  and  facuUas  and  diffieuUas  with 
a  change  of  the  vowel,  as  in  the  adverb  difficulter. 

The  adjectives  in  ius  make  their  substantives  in  ietas;  e.  g. 
anxietasy  ebrietas,  pietasy  varietas;  those  in  stus  make  them  in 
stas:  hanestas,  venustaSy  vetustas  ;  in  a  similar  manner  patestas 
and  voluntas  are  formed  from  posse  and  velle. 

2.  Another  very  common  termination  is  ta,  but  it  occurs 
only  in  substantives  derived  from  adjectives  of  one  termi- 
nation, which  add  ia  to  the  crude  form  of  the  oblique  cases. 
From  audaxy  dat.  audady  we  have  audacioy  and  from  canears, 
concordxy  concardia*  So  also  clemenSy  dementia;  constans,  can" 
stantia;  impudentia,  elegantia;  appetentia  and  despicientia  occor 
along  with  appetitio  and  appetitusy  despectio  and  despectus.  Some 
adjectives  in  us  and  ery  however,  likewise  form  their  substan- 
tives in  ia;  e.  g.  misery  miseria;  anffustus,  angustia;  perfidus^ 
perfidia;  and  several  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus;  as,  facundus, 
facundia;  iracundus,  iracundia;  verecundusy  verecundia. 

[§  247.]  3.  There  are  numerous  substantives  in  which  tOdo  is 
appended  to  the  case  of  the  adjective  ending  in  i;  e.  g.  acritudo, 
aegritudoy  altitude^  crastiiudoy  longitudoy  magnitudoy  fortUudoy 
similitudo;  and  in  polysyllables  in  tusy  tudo  directly  grows  out 
of  this  termination,  as  in  consuetudoy  mansuetudoy  inqutetudo, 
solUcitudoM  Valetudo  stands  alone.  Some  of  these  substantives 
exist  along  with  other  forms,  as  beatitudoy  claritudoy  Jirmi'- 
tudo,  lenitudoy  and  sanctttudoy  along  with  beatitas,  daritas,  fir- 
mitasy  &C.  In  these  cases  the  words  in  Udo  seem  to  denote  the 
duration  and  peculiarity  of  the  quality  more  than  those  in  Uas. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  termination  monioy  which  produces  « 
the  same  signification,  e.  g.  sanctimoniay  castimoniay  acrimonia, 
after  the  analogy  of  which  parsvmonia  and  querimonia  (stronger 
than  querela)  are  formed  from  verbs. 

4.  Substantives  in  itia,  from  adjectives  in  ti«,  are  of  more  rare 
occurrence,  as  justitia  from  Justusy  justu  So  avaritiOy  laetitia, 
maestitiay  pudidtia;  but  also  tristitia  from  tristis. 
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5.  The  termination  edo  occurs  only  in  a  few  substantives ;  as 
albedo,  dulcedoy  gravedo  (heaviness  or  cold  in  the  head),  pinguedo 
(along  with  pinguitudo). 

III.  Adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  derived: — 

A.  From  Verbs. 

[§  248.]  1.  With  the  termination  bundtis,  chiefly  from  verbs 
of  the  first  conjugation,  e.  g.  errabundus  from  errare,  cogita" 
bundtis  from  cogitare,  gratulabundus  from  gratulari,  popular 
bundus  from  populari.  Their  signification  is,  in  general,  that  of 
a  participle  present,  with  the  meaning  strengthened,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  must  express  in  English  by  the  addition  of  other 
words ;  e.  g.  haesitabundiLS,  full  of  hesitation ;  deliberahundusy 
fuU  of  deliberation;  mirabundus,  full  of  admiration;  venera- 
bundusy  full  of  veneration;  lacrimabundusy  weeping  profusely. 
Thus  Gellius  explains  laetabundtis  as  one  qui  ahunde  laetus  est 
There  are  but  few  adjectives  of  this  kind  derived  from  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation:  fremebundusy  gemebundiLSy  furibunduSy 
ludibundusy  moribundusy  nitibundus.  There  is  only  one  from  a 
verb  of  the  second  conjugation,  viz.  pudibundus;  and  likewise 
one  only  from  a  verb  of  the  fourth,  lascitnbundtis, 

Nate,  .These  verbal  adjectives  in  hundus  however  eazmot  be  regarded  as 
mere  participles,  for  in  general  they  do  not  govern  any  case.  But  we 
find  in  Livy  the  expressions  mtabwidus  castroy  nUrabundi  vanam  speciem.  A 
considerable  list  of  such  expressions  is  given  in  Ruddimannus,  InsHt.  Oram' 
mat.  Lot.  torn.  i.  p.  309.  ed.  Lips. 

Some  verbal  adjectives  in  cundus  are  of  a  similar  kind: 
facundusy  eloquent ;  iracunduSy  irascible ;  verecundusy  full  of 
bashfulness ;  rubicundusy  the  same  as  ntbensy  reddish. 

[§  249.]  2.  The  ending  tdusy  chiefly  in  adjectives  formed  from 
intransitive  verbs,  simply  denotes  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
verb: 

caUduSy  from  calere.  rubidiLSy  from  rubere, 

algidusy  from  algere.  turgidusy  from  turgere. 

madidusy  from  madere.  rapidusy  from  rapere. 

The  termination  utis  is  of  more  rare  occurrence ;  e.  g.  can- 
grutu  from  eangruOy  agreeing;  asnduusy  nocuus  and  innocuus. 
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When  derived  from  transitiye  verbs,  it  gives  to  the  adjective  a  . 
passive  meaning,  as  in  irriguusy  well  watered ;  canspicutu,  vim* 
ble ;  individuusy  indivisible* 

3.  The  terminations  Uis  and  hUis  denote  the  possibility  of  a 
thing  in  a  passive  sense;  e.  g.  amabiUs,  easy  to  love,  hence 
amiable;  placaMlis,  easy  to  be  conciliated;  deleMHs,  easy  to  be 
destroyed;  mncibilisy  eBsy  to  be  conquered;  facUiSy  easy  to  do; 
docilisy  docile ;  fragiUsy  fragile*  Some  of  these  adjectives,  how- 
ever, have  an  active  meaning :  horriJbiUsy  producing  horror,  hor- 
rible; terribilUy  terrible,  that  is,  producing  terror;  fertiUsy 
fertile* 

4.  -ax  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  expresses  a  pro- 
pensity, and  generally  a  faulty  one : 

pugncLx.  furcuc* 

edax  and  vorax.  audax. 

loquax,  rapcLx, 

The  few  adjectives  in  ultis  have  a  similar  meaning,  as  credulus, 
credulous ;  bihtdus,  fond  of  drinking ;  querultis,  querulous. 

[§  250.]    B.    From  Substantives,  viz. 
a)  From  Appellatives: 

1.  The  ending  ^  denotes  the  material,  and  sometimes  simi- 
larity, e.  g. 

ferreu^  Ugneus,  plumheus.  virgtneus. 

aureus*  ciireus,  cinereus*  igneus, 

argenteus,         buxeus.  corpareus.  vUreus. 

Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  have  a  double  form  in  -^leus  and 
"Hus;  as,  ehumevM  and  ehvmusy  Jiculneus  andjundnus,  iUgneus 
and  iUgnuSy  quemetu  and  quemusy  saligneus  and  salignus. 

2.  'icus  expresses  belonging  or  relating  to  a  thing;  e.  g. 
classicus  from  clasns ;  civicus,  relating  to  a  citizen ;  daminicusy 
belonging  to  a  master;  rtuticusy  rural;  auUcus,  relating  to  a 
court ;  belUcuSy  relating  to  war,  &c. 

3.  The  termination  His  (comp.  §  20.)  has  the  same  meaning, 
but  assumes  also  a  moral  signification,  e.  g.  civilis  and  hostilis, 
the  same  as  civicus  and  hosticus^  but  also  answering  to  our  civil 
and  hostile*      So  servilisy  seniUsy  anUiSy  juvenilis,  pueriliSy  virilis. 

4.  The  endings  aceus  and  icius  sometimes  express  a  ma- 
terial and  sometimes  the  origin,  e*  g*  chartaceusy  memiranaeeus. 
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papyractua;  caementiciuSy  laterichu^  patriciui^  tribunicius.  So 
also  those  derived  from  participles  :  coUaticius,  arisen  from  con- 
tributions \  commenticiiiSf  fictitious ;  mbditicius,  supposititiousy 
and  others. 

[§  251.]  6.  The  termination  aUs  (in  English  al)  is  appended 
not  onlj  to  words  in  a,  but  also  to  substantives  of  other  ter- 
minationsy  in  which^  however,  the  termination  is  appended 
to  the  crude  form  of  the  oblique  cases;  e.  g«  ancara^  conviva, 
letum  —  ancoraKsy  eonvivalis,  letalis ;  but  from  rexy  regUy  we 
have  regaJis;  virgoy  mrginaUs;  sacerdosy  sacerdotalis;  caput, 
capUaUs;  corpusy  corpardHs,  So  also  auguraliSy  aditialisy  camv- 
tiaUsy  annaUsy  Jlumalisy  martalisy  navalis,  socialisy  and  others. 
Also  from  proper  names,  as  AugustaliSy  Claudialisy  JFTaviaUsy 
TrajanaMsy  to  denote  classes  of  priests  instituted  in  honour  of 
those  emperors.  The  ending  oris  is  somewhat  more  seldom, 
and  principally  occurs  in  such  words  as  contain  an  /;  such  as, 
articularisy  cansularisy  papularisy  puellarisy  tmlgarisy  Apottiiuzris, 

The  termination  atiHs  denotes  fitness  for  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  root ;  as,  aquatilisyjluviatilisy  volatilis, 

6.  The  termination  ius  occurs  most  frequently  in  derivatives 
from  personal  nouns  in  or ;  e.  g.  accusatorius,  amatariusy  ako" 
tariusy  censariusy  imperatoriusy  praetoriusy  uxorius.  If  occurs 
more  rarely  in  substantives  of  other  terminations,  though  we 
have  regiusy  patritiSy  aqmlanius.  From  substantives  in  or  which 
do  not  denote  persons,  but  abstract  notions,  adjectives  are  formed 
by  simply  appending  us;  as  decor y  decorusy  and  so  also  canartUy 
odorusy  honorus  (less  frequently  used  than  honestus). 

[§  252.]  7.  -IntM  is  found  especiaUy  in  derivations  from  names 
of  animflJs  (especially  to  denote  their  flesh),  e.  g. 

euininus*  ferinus.  haedinus  anserinus, 

caninus,  equinus,  cabaUinus.  anatinus, 

cameUnus.  taurinus.  arietinus.  viperinus. 

But  it  also  occurs  in  adjectives  derived  from  names  of  other* 
living  beings,  e.  g.  dimnusy  Ubertinusy  inquiUnus  (from  incold)y 
mascuUnusyfemminus  (marinusy  living  in  the  sea,  stands  alone). 
Medicinay  sutrinay  tanstrinay  pistrinumy  textrmumy  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  dlipsis  of  a  substantive,  and  denote  the  locality 
in  which  the  art  or  trade  is  carried  on, 
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Wjex  itf^r^  fnoL  raoaEri?  ^cr^  k  zH»  to  tibe  a^ectife  t 
-n^s^sm   nwiiing;  »>  HL  r *  moml  wd  ■  nmj ;  emm^icmms,  ni- 

X  T^n*  -fc*^!!—!  t  Hg  iijf  siii  i«i^  dfiBGCe  dbe  pofleifaiEtj  of  t 
•jmrr  in  *  tmh-^  ssbki   c  p.  mmgdC^t,  cmr  to  Icrne,  henoe 

ttsiCTi^'^i..  t^tm^wlLl,  -saej-  'as  3«  •aaxiinovd:  faeOisy  tmsf  to  do; 
jbc-iLk.  a«:uif :  /^if/rtLiL  rngTe^  Stsae  cif  tMe  a^ectiree^  how- 
-f^fsi  aa::^  sl  je:rT»  Tn^anmir:  iiimo*^  prodncii^  honor,  Iwr- 
rliiii :    25— t/Jd^  isriiiii.   aas    2^   pr!>2ad^   terror;  fertUis, 

Tfc«»nqrrr_  jni£  ng»T»»y^7n-  j.  "m.— «-  jb^  : 


I^  T\«  ^fn*"^  f^  ioaxiB  die  ■■tcml,  lad  iWMtiinin  nimi 

fh^mitmk,  riryimau. 


'>(  ^m  Hod  hare  a  dpoUe  focni  bi  ^mhj  aiwI      ^H 


nifttizi^  to  m  tMag;  &  g* 
idftto^  to 


>ogl5». 


fojnr 


rc-      .      '^zz^ 


men, 

rorming 

■  ^.^  .,  11    those 

ilso  from 

.  tntiSy  Pau* 

^    ^  occurs  only 

^^  quently;  as 

we  find  sfepta 

^^  _  Illy  name  in  us 

^  ^  (i7iu8y  Lepidanusy 

s,  Lepidianusy  and 

chiefly  in  derivatives 

s^  PauUntiSy  Rti/inusy 

s  it  occurs  much  more 

.nigurthay  Jugurthinus  (for 

ight  have  been  used) ;  Plau^ 

/s,   to   distinguish  them  from 

I  ^crrianus.    In  Suetonius,  more- 

iftriy  fossa  Drusina,  and  in  Cicero 

tivered  against  <Metellus),  ad  Att, 

Philip.  xL  7. ;   and  partes  Antta- 
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The  termination  tnus,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  diiefly  in 
derivations  from  names  of  plants  and  minerals,  to  denote  the 
material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  e.  g.  cedrinus^  faglnus^ 
cuUiman£inus^  crt/staUtnus,  and  the  ending  Hntu  in  deriyative 
adjeotiyes  deleting  time,  as  crcu^nus,  ditiHnus,  kamoHnus,  an^' 
noHnus.    See  §  20. 

8.  The  termination  arias  expresses  a  general  relation  to  the 
noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  formed,  but  more  particularly 
the  occupation  or  profession  of  a  person ;  e.  g. 

coriarius.  carbonarius,        scapharius.  ostiarius, 

statuaritis,         aeraritis,  Tiavtcularius.         amsiliaritis. 

sicariia.  argentarius*        codicarius*  ckusiarius, 

9.  The  ending  dsus  denotes  fiilness  or  abundance ;  as  in 

aerumnosus.  aquosus.  belUcostu. 

animasus.  lapidosus*  caliginosws. 

artificiosus^  vinoaus.  tenebrtcosus. 

The  ending  uostis  occurs  exclusively  in  derivations  from  words 
of  the  fourth  declension:  actuosus^  partuoatLs,  saituosus,  vul- 
tuosus  ;  but  also  monstruosus  which  is  used  along  with  monstrostis, 

10.  The  termination  lentus  denotes  plenty,  and  is  commonly 
preceded  by  the  vowel  «,  and  sometimes  by  d: 

fraudulenhis.  vinolentus,  pulverulerUus. 

turbulentus.  opulentus.  vtole7Uu8^ 

eseulentus.  potulentus,  sanguinolentus. 

1 1.  Less  fffoductive  and  significant  terminations  are :  -aniis 
which  denotes  belonging  to  a  thing :  urbanus,  maniantu^  humanus 
(from  homo),  (Respecting  the  adjectives  formed  from  numerals 
by  means  of  this  termination,  see  §  118.  Thus  we  find  febris 
tertkma,  quartatuiy  a  fever  returning  every  third  or  fourth  day) ; 
— iviLs  generally  denotes  the  manner  or  nature  of  a  thing :  fur- 
tivusy  votivus,  aestivus,  tempestwus  ;  also  from  participles :  capti-- 
vtis,  natnmsy  sativus  ; — emus  denotes  origin :  fratemusy  matemtts, 
patemusy  infemusy  extemus.  The  same  termination  and  umus 
occur  in  adjectives  denoting  time :  vemusy  hibemusy  hestemus, 
aetemus  (from  aevitemus)y  diumtiSy  noctumus  ; — itimiu  occurs  in 

finitimtUy  legitimusy  marititnus*  The  termination  -ster  in  the 
adjectives  mentioned  in  §  100.  denotes  the  place  of  abode  or 
a  quality. 
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[§  853.]  A  very  extensive  class  of  derivative  adjectives  end 
in  atuss  like  participles  perfect  passive  of  the  first  conjugation, 
but  they  are  derived  at  once  from  substantives,  without  its 
being  possible  to  show  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  verb. 
Thus  we  have,  e.  g.,  aurum  and  auratus^  gilt ;  but  a  verb  aurare 
does  not  occur,  and  its  existence  is  assimied  only  for  the  sake  of 
derivation.  Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  formed  from  sub- 
stantives in  is  and  end  in  Uus,  as  auritus,  provided  with  ears ; 
peUituSy  covered  with  a  skin;  turritus^  having  towers,  and  so 
also  meUitus,  sweet  as  honey.  Some  few  are  formed  by  the 
ending  utus  from  substantives  in  us,  gen.  tis;  as,  camvtus,  us- 
tutus;  and  according  to  this  analogy  nasutus,  from  ruisus,  t. 
Those  in  atus  are  very  numerous,  e.  g. 

barbatus,  calceatus.  aeratus, 

togatus.  clipeatus,  dentatus. 

galeatus,  oculatus.  fMcatus, 

[§  254.]    h)  From  Proper  Names. 

We  may  here  distinguish  four  classes:  —  1.  names  of  men, 
2.  of  towns,  3.  of  nations,  4.  of  countries. 

1.  The  termination  ianus  is  the  most  common  in  forming 
adjectives  from  Roman  names  of  men,  not  only  from  those 
ending  in  ius,  such  as  ThiUianus,  Servilianus,  but  also  from 
those  in  %is  and  other  endings ;  as  Crassianus,  MarceUianus,  Fau* 
Jianusy  Caesarianusj  Catanianusy  Ciceronianus :  anus  occurs  only 
in  names  in  a,  and  is  therefore  found  less  frequently;  as 
Cinnanusy  SuUanuSy  still,  on^the  other  hand,  we  find  sqpta 
Agrippianay  legio  Galbiana.  Gracchus  is  the  only  name  in  us 
that  commonly  makes  Gracchauus  ;  for  Augustanusy  LepidanuSy 
and  LucuUanus  occur  along  with  Augustianusy  Lepidianusy  and 
LucuUianus*  The  termination  hms  is  found  chiefly  in  derivatives 
from  names  of  families,  e.  g.  Messalinus^  PauUnuSy  Ri^nusy 
Agrippinay  Plancina;  in  real  adjectives  it  occurs  much  more 
rarely,  but  it  is  well  established  in  Jugurthuy  Jugurthinus  (for 
which  however  Jugurthanus  also  might  have  been  used);  Plau-' 
tusy  Plautinus;  VerreSy  VerrinuSy  to  distinguish  them  from 
PlautiuSy  Piatttianus ;  Verriusy  Verrianus.  In  Suetonius,  more- 
x)ver,  we  find  helium  Viriathinumy  fossa  Drusmay  and  in  Cicero 
oratio  MeteUina  (an  oration  delivered  against  ^Metellus),  ad  Att. 
i.  13. ;  bellum  Antiochinumy  Philip.  xL  7. ;   and  partes  Antio^ 
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chinojey  ad  Pam.  iz.  8.      The  tenkunation  hu  in  Caeutreus, 
Jfferculetu,  Romuhus^  is  used  "ovlj  by  poets. 

There  are  two  terminations  for  forming  adjectiyes  from  Greek 
names  of  men,  eus  or  lua  (in  Greek  Biosy  see  §  2.)  and  tcvu. 
Some  names  form  adjectiyes  in  both  terminations  with  a  slight 
difference  in  meaning,  e,  g.  PhiUppeus  and  PhiVppicuSi  Pytha" 
goreus  and  Pythagoricusy  Isocrateus  and  Isocraticus,  Homerius 
and  Homerictu.  Of  others,  one  form  only  is  used,  as  De- 
mosthenictUy  PlatanicjiSy  Socraticus.  To  these  we  must  add 
those  in  ^iicus  formed  from  names  in  uu,  e.  g.  Archias.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  haye  Antiochiusy  AristoteUus,  or  with  a  different 
pronunciation,  Achilleusy  Epicuretis,  Heracleua,  Sophocleui^  Hbeo^ 
daretu.  Sometimes  adjectiyes  in  eus  are  formed  also  firom.Latin 
names,  though,  at  the  best  period  of  the  language,  neyer  without 
a  definite  reason ;  e.  g.  in  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.  49.,  Marcellia  and 
Verrifiy  Greek 4edtiv^  u^  honour  of  those  persons;  but  after- 
wards we  find,  without  this  peculiar  meaning,  Augusteus,  Lu* 
culleus  (in  Pliny  and  Suetonius),  Neronetis,  Roman  objects  being 
thus  designated  by  words  with  a  Greek  termination. 

Note.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  Ronuui  gentile  names  in  tt»  were 
originallj  a4}ectives,  aad  were  always  used  as  such.  We  thus  read  lex  Car" 
neUoj  Juiioj  TuUiOj  rna'Jlamuuii,  Valeria^  Appictj  aqua  JuUa^  eircuM  Fkamnnu^ 
theatntm  Pompefuniy  horrea  Sulpicia^  instead  of  the  adjectives  in  oniw.  Nay,  the 
Romans  made  this  very  proper  distinction,  that  the  adjectives  in  nu  denoted 
every  thing  which  originated  with  the  person  in  question  and  was  destined  for 
public  use,  while  those  in  amu  denoted  that  which  was  named  after  the 
person  for  some  reason  or  other;  e.g.  lex  Svlptcia^  but  eeditio  Svlpicianai 
aqua  Appia^  but  mala  Appiana ;  particue  Pomp^a^  but  €ia$eie  PompejanOy  &c 
Onie  former  meaning  is  also  expressed  wAen  the  name  itsdf  is  used  adjectively, 
as  aqua  Trqfana^  partus  TrqfamUy  though  an  adjective  in  ianue  was  formed 
even  from  names  ending  in  anus,  as  nudum  Sejamaman^  SCtum  SUaniaman, 
According  to  this  analogy  Augustus^  a,  tcm,  was  used  for  AuguttiamUy  Augu^ 
iamuy  or  Augugtalie;  e.  g.  domus  Augusta^  pax  Augustay  eeriptoree  hietariae 
Augustae.  The  poets  went  still  further,  and  Horace,  for  example  (jCarm.  iv. 
5. 1.)  says ;  Rormdae  genHa  custoe,  for  Bamuleae. 

[§  2S5.]  2.  From  names  of  places,  and  chiefly  from  those 
of  towns,  adjectiyes  ore  derived  ending  in  ensis,  inus,  as  and 
anus. 

a)  -ensisy  also  from  conttnon  or  appellative  nouns,  e.  g.  autren" 
sis  from  castra  ;  circensis  from  circus  ;  and  from  names  of  towns : 
Cannae^  Cannensis;  Catina,  Catinensis;  Ariminum,  Ariminensis ;. 
Comum,  Covnensis ;  Mediolanum,  Mediolanensis ;  Suhno,  Sul~ 
manensis;  from  (Greek)  towns  in  ia  {ea):  Antiochensis,  Antigo- 
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nensU,  Attakntis,  Nteomedensis,  but  in  HeracKensit  the  t  is 
preserved. 

0)  ^nus  from  names  in  ia  and  rum;  e.  g.  AmeriOf  Amerinus; 
Aricia,  Aricinus;  Fhrentioy  Flarentinus;  Caudium,  Caudmus; 
Clusium,  Cludnus;  Canusium,  Canudnua.  And  so  also  from 
JLaiium,  lAUintu,  and  from  Capitotium,  CapitoUnus* 

7)  -<M  (for  all  genders)  is  used  less  extensively,  and  onlj 
forms  adjectives  firom  names  of  towns  in  urn,  though  not  from 
alL  It  occurs  in  Arpinvrnt  Arpinas ;  Aquinum,  Aqvinas ; 
JPrivemum,  Prwerfias;  Ferentintany  Ferentinas  {ager)\  CatiU-' 
nunty  CcuiUnas  (along  with  CasHineruU).  But  Ravenna  also 
makes  Bavennas;  Capena,  Capenas;  Ardea,  Ardeas ;  Inter^ 
amnoy  Interamnas  (also  offer)  ;  FrusUw,  Frusinae.  Antium 
makes  Anitas,  but  we  find  also  Antiense  temphan  and  Antiatinae 
sortes, 

S)  -^nus  from  names  of  towns  in  a  and  ae  ;  e*  g.  Roma,  Ro- 
manus;  Alba,  Albanus*;  Sparta,  Spartanus;  Cumae,  Cu" 
manm;  Syracusae,  Syraeusanus;  Th^Mte,  Thebanua;  also  from 
some  in  um  and  t :   THisculum,  Tuaculanus ;  Fundi,  Fundanus. 

[§  S56«]  Greek  adjectives,  however,  formed  from  names  of 
towns,  or  such  as  were  introduced  into  Latin  through  the  literar 
ture  of  the  Greeks,  follow  different  rules  which  must  be  learned 
from  a  Greek  gnunmar.  We  will  here  only  remark  that  the 
most  frequent  ending  is  ius,  by  means  of  which  adjectives  are 
formed  also  from  Greek  names  of  countries  and  islands;  e.  g« 
Aegyphu,  Aegypthu;  Le^fos,  Lednus;  Rhodus,  Rhodhu;  Co- 
rinthus,  Corinthius;  Ephetus,  Ephesius;  Chius,  Cklus  (instead 
of  Chiius) ;  Lacedaemon,  Lacedaevaoniua ;  Marathon,  Maratho- 
nius;  SalamU,  Saiammius;  Eretria,  Eretrius.  Other  names 
in  a  take  the  termination  aeus,  as  Smyrna,  Smymaetts;  Tegea, 
Tegeaeus;  Larissa,  Lariseaeus ;  Perga,  Pergaeui,  and  so  also 
Cumae  (Kvfju/})  makes  the  Greek  adjective  Cumaeus.  In  the 
case  of  towns  not  in  Greece,  even  when  they  are  of  Greek 
origiD,  we  most  frequently  find  the  termination  Inus :  Tarentum, 
Tareniinus;  Agrigentum,  Agrigentinus ;  Centuripae,  Centuri- 
pinus ;  Metapontum,  Metapontinus ;  Rhegium,  Rheginus,  whereas 
the  Latin  Regium  Lepidi  makes  the  adjective  Regiensis.  It  not 
unfrequentiy  happened  that  the  Romans,  as  may  be  observed 

*  AJbanus  ifl  formed  from  AJha  Langa,  Albensis  from  Alba  on  lake  Fucinus. 
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in  some  instances  already  mentioned^  formed  adjectives  from 
Greek  names  of  towns  in  their  own  way,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  Greek  forms ;  e.  g.  Atheniensis  instead  of  Athe- 
naeus,  Thebanus  instead  of  Jliebaetis  (while  Thehaiciu  is  an  ad- 
jective derived  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes),  Eretriengis  along 
with  Eretriua^  St/racusanits  along  with  Syracusiusy  Eleusintts 
more  frequently  than  the  Greek  form  Eleusinius.  The  Greek 
ending  evs  was  most  commonly  changed  into  ensis;  sometimes, 
however,  it  was  retained  along  with  the  Latin  form,  as  Halt- 
camassetis  and  JSalicamassensis,  In  like  manner  the  Greek 
lrff9  was  sometimes  retained,  as  in  Abderites;  and  sometimes 
changed  into  anus,  as  in  Rmormitanus,  Tyndaritanus,  especially 
in  all  the  Greek  names  of  towns  compounded  with  poHs,  as 
NeapoHtanttSf  MegcdopoUtanus.  The  other  Greek  terminations 
are  usually  retained  in  Latin. 

[§  S57.]  3.  From  names  which  originally  belong  to  nations, 
adjectives  are  formed  in  icus  and  itLs,  in  most  cases  in  ictis,  e.  g. 
from  Afer,  Britannusy  CrdUusy  GermanuSy  Italusy  Marsus,  MeduSy 
CeltOy  Persoy  Scythay  Arabsy  Aethiopsy  we  have  the  adjectives 
Africusy  Britannicusy  CelticuSy  ArabicuSy  &c.;  those  in  ius  are 
formed  from  some  (jreek  names,  as  Syrus,  Syrius;  CiUxy 
CiUcius;  Thraxy  Thracius.  Other  names  of  nations  are  at 
once  substantives  and  adjectives,  as  Graecuiy  Etruscusy  Sardus, 
or  adjectives  and  at  the  same  time  substantives,  as  Ramanusy 
Latinus,  Sabinus,  Other  substantive  names  again  serve  indeed 
as  adjectives,  but  still  form  a  distinct  adjective  in  icusy  as  His- 
pantUy  Hispanicus;  Appulus,  Appuiicus ;  SamniSy  Samnitums. 
In  like  manner,  Caeres,  Vgensy  CamerSy  Tiburs  are  both 
substantives  and  adjectives,  but  still  form  distinct  adjectives 
according  to  the  analogy  of  names  of  towns :  Caeretanusy  Vgen^ 
tanusy  Camertinusy  Tiburtinus. 

Note,  It  must  be  remarked  that  poets  and  the  later  proae  writen,  in  ge- 
neral, use  the  substantive  form  also  as  an  adjectiye ;  e.g.  Marsiu  aper,  CoUha 
venenoy  although  Cokkicus  and  Marncus  exist ;  Horat.  Conn.  iv.  6.  7. :  Dor* 
danoB  turret  quaUret;  vers.  12. :  inpvJLvere  Tettcro ;  vers.  18.:  Ackitujlammu 
urere,  instead  of  Achaicia.  And  this  is  not  onlj  the  case  with  these  forms  of 
the  second  declension,  which  extemallj  resemble  adjectives,  but  Ovid  and 
Juvenal  say  Numidae  leones,  Numidae  vrsi  instead  a£Nwmdici;  and  Persins 
says:  Ligus  ora  for  Ligustica,  The  Greek  feminine  forms  of  names  of  nations 
are  likewise  used  as  adjectives ;  thus  Virgil  sajs :  Cressa  pharetra  for  CreticOy 
Au8oni8  ora  for  iitwoniia,  and  the  like.  The  same  liberty  is  taken  by  poets 
with  the  names  of  rivers  in  us.    Thus  Horace,  Carm,  iv.  4.  38.  has :  Metau- 
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nmyAoMn;  de  Art,  Poet  IS. :  flwmen  Rhemtm,  Even  proeewriten  sometimei 
follow  their  example  in  this  respect :  Plin.  Hist.  NaL  iii.  16. :  ottivm  Ertda^ 
num;  Cues.  B,  G.  iii.  7.,  and  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  9.,  Hist  iv.  12. :  nuxre  Oceanian, 

[§  858.]  4.  The  names  of  coontries,  with  some  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Lal^  names  of  distriots,  Laiium  and  Samniumy  and 
those  borrowed  firom  the  Greek  language,  Aegyptus^  JEpirus,  Perns, 
are  themselves  derived  from  the  names  of  nations ;  e.  g.  J5rt- 
tannia,  Gallia,  Italia,  Syria,  Thracia,  sometimes  with  slight 
changes,  as  in  Sardi,  Sardinia;  and  Siculi,  SieiUeu  Africa  and 
Corsica  are  real  adjectives,  to  which  terra  is  imderstood*  From 
some  of  these  oomitries,  adjectives  areformed  with  the  terminations 
ensis  and  antts,  as  Graeciensis,  Hispaniensis,  SiciUensis;  AfricanuSf 
GalUcanusy  Germanicianus,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  the  respective 
nations.  Thus  exercitus  Hispamends  signifies  an  army  stationed 
in  Spain,  but  not  an  army  consisting  of  Spaniards ;  but  spartum 
Hispanicum  is  a  plant  indigenous  in  Spain.  The  following  are 
some  peculiar  adjectives  of  Greek  formation :  Aegyptiacus,  Sy^ 
ricums.  Graecanicus  is  strangely  formed,  and  expresses  Greek 
origin  or  Gbreek  fashion.    ' 

[§  269.]    C.  From  other  Adjectives. 

Diminutives  are  formed  from  some  adjectives  by  the  termina- 
tions ubiSy  olus,  cuius,  and  elltis,  according  to  the  rules  which 
were  given  above,  §  240.,  with  regard  to  diminutive  substantives. 
Thus  we  have  parvulus,  harridulus,  nasutulus,  primulus;  au- 
reolus;  pauperculus,  leviculus,  tristiculus ;  misellus,  noveHus, 
pulchellus,  tenelliLs.  Double  diminutives  are  formed  irompaucus 
and  paulus :  paululus  or  pauxillus,  and  pauxiUuhis,  a,  um  ;  %.nd 
from  bonus  (benus),  heUus  and  bellulus.  Respecting^he  diminu- 
tives derived  from  comparatives,  comp.  §  104.  2.  Note, 

The  termination  aneus  appended  to  the  stem  of  an  adjective 
(and  participle)  in  us,  expresses  a  resemblance  to  the  quality 
denoted  by  the  primitive ;  e.  g.  supervacaneus,  of  a  superfluous 
nature ;  but  there  are  only  few  words  of  this  kind :  rejectaneus, 
subitaneus,  collectaneus,  and,  according  to  their  analogy,  consent 
taneuSy  praecidaneusy  succidaneus. 

[§  260.]  Besides  derivation  new  words  are  also  formed  by 
composition.  In  examining  sudli  words  we  may  consider  either 
the  first  or  the  second  part  of  which  a  compound  consists. 

The  first  word  is  either  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  a  particle.     The 
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second  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  benefaeio,  ben^ficium,  ynakdico, 
satago  ;  a  contraction  takes  place  only  in  nolo^  from  ne  (for  rum) 
and  volo^  and  in  malo^  from  m&ge  (for  magis)  and  vdlo.  Prepo- 
sitions are  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  particles  in 
forming  compound  words.  Respecting  their  signification  and 
the  chiufiges  produced  in  pronunciation  by  the  meeting  of  hete* 
rogeneous  consonants,  see  Chap.  LXYL 

There  are  only  a  few  words  in  which  verbs  form  the  first 
part  of  a  compound,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  verb 
facio  forms  the  latter  part,  as  in  arefacio,  calefaew,  madefacio, 
patefacio,  ctmdocefacio,  cammonefaciOf  assuefacio  and  canstiefaeio. 
The  only  change  in  the  first  verbs  (which  belong  to  the  second 
conjugation)  is  that  they  throw  ofi*  the  o  of  the  present. 

When  the  first  word  is  a  noun  (substantive  or  adjective),  it 
regularly  ends  in  a  short  t. 


patricida. 

armiffer. 

particeps. 

aequiparo. 

artifex» 

aqmlifer. 

ignivomus. 

amplifico. 

tubicen. 

capripes. 

misericors. 

hreviloquens. 

causidicus. 

camtvorus. 

rupicapra. 

alienigencL 

(zedi/ico* 

heUigero* 

stiUiddium.  * 

vilipendo. 

So  also  biceps,  trtgeminifratres,  centifolia  rosa,  cejitimanus  Gygesy 
from  centum,  whereas  otherwise  the  compositions  with  numerals 
are  different,  as  quadrupes,  and  without  any  change :  quinquere- 
mis,  A  contraction  takes  place  in  tilncen  for  ttbiiceiiy  from  tilna 
and  canOf  whereas  in  tidncen  and  Jidicen  the  connecting  vowel 
is  short  according  to  the  rule,  there  being  no  i  in  the  words 
tuhn  and  Jides.  When  the  second  word  begins  with  a  vowel, 
the  connecting  i  is  thrown  out,  as  in  magnammus,  unanimis, 
with  which  we  may  compare  unimantu  and  uniformis. 

Those  words  the  parts  of  which  are  declined  separately,  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  compounds,  although  they  form  one 
word  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  commonly  written  as  such ;  as 
respvhlica,  ju^urandum,  rosmarinus,  tresviru  So  also  those  of 
which  the  first  word  is  a  genitive,  as  senatusconsultum,  plebiscitum, 
duumviry  triumvir,  that  is,  one  of  the  duoviri,OT  tresvtri. 

Note,  The  Greek  language  r^ularlj  makes  the  first  part  of  a  compound, 
when  it  is  a  noun,  end  in  o;  e.  g.  ^(X6(7o^,  Xoyoypwpoc^  trutfiaTo^vXa^^  "Svpofoi* 
vti.  As  many  such  Greek  compoimds  passed  over  into  the  Latin  language, 
such  as  pMhiqphus,  phUologtu^  graecoiiasis,  OaUograeci^  we  may  form  similar 
compounds  in  modem  Latin,  but  only  in  the  case  of  proper  names.  a« 
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FrtmeogaBi,  Cfraeco'Latmiu,  There  ii  no  good  reaaon  fot  rejeciuig  them,  if 
thejr  reallj  denote  one  thing  which  is  formed  by  the  oombination  of  two 
elements. 

[§  S61.]  The  latter  word  in  the  oompodtioii  determines  to 
what  part  of  speech  the  whole  belongs.  In  compositions 
with  particles^  the  second  word  either  remains  unchanged,  or 
undergoes  only  a  slight  variation  in  its  voweL  This  variation 
must  be  here  considered,  especially  with  regard  to  the  radical 
vowel  of  the  verb ;  for  the  vowels  i^  o,  u,  a  and  ?  remain  un- 
changed, as  in  ascribo,  comminary  appono^  excdio,  addiieo,  iUaboTy 
tubrepo  ;  but  d  and  ^  and  the  diphthong  ae  frequently  undergo  a 
change:  I.  d  remains  only  in  the  compounds  of  caveOy  maneo, 
and  trako ;  but  in  most  other  cases  it  is  changed  into  I,  e.  g. 
constUtto  from  statuo^  accipio  from  capio^  abjicio  from  jacio^  ar^ 
ripio  from  rapio^  incido  from  cado^  adigo  from  ago;  so  also  a^• 
Hugo  from  tango^  confringo  from  frango  ;  it  is  changed  into  e  in 
€ueendo,  aspergOf  confercio,  refello,  impertio  (along  with  impartio). 
2.  ^  sometimes  remains  unchanged,  as  in  appeto,  contego,  corUeroy 
congero^  but  sometimes  it  is  changed  into  i ;  tusideo  from  sedeo, 
abstineo  from  teneoy  arrigo  from  rego,  ctspicio  from  specio.  Both 
forms  occur  in  the  compounds  of  legerej  e.  g.  perUgOy  read 
through;  inieUigOy  understand,  but  intettego  too  was  used  in 
early  times.  3.  The  diphthong  ae  remains  unchanged  only  in 
the  compounds  of  Juzereo^  as  adhaereo ;  it  is  changed  into  t  in  the 
compounds  of  caedOi  laedo,  quaero,  e.  g.  tnddo,  UMo,  inquiro. 
Other  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  the  lists  of  irregular 
verbs. 

In  the  composition  of  nouns  with  verbs,  the  second  word 
undergoes  more  violent  changes,  and  the  rules  already  given 
respecting  derivation  must  be  taken  into  account  here.  But 
nouns  are  also  formed  in  composition  with  verbs  by  the  mere 
abbreviation  of  the  ending,  and  without  any  characterislic  syl- 
lable of  derivation.  Thus  we  have  from  canoy  tubicen ;  from 
geroy  clamger,  armiger;  {romfero,  cistifery  signifer;  from  facioy 
artifexy  pantifex ;  from  capio,  princeps,  mufnceps,  partieeps. 
Compounded  adjectives  are  derived  from  verbs  by  the  termina* 
tion  t»,  which  is  appended  to  the  verbal  stem :  mortifertu,  igni-^ 
vomusy  duhUonuSy  like  consonusy  camivorusy  causidictis;  and  from 
substantives  with  a  very  slight  or  no  change  at  all,  e.  g.  cenfi* 
manaSy  capripeSy  misertcorsy  umfarmis^ 
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Note,  When  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  separated  by  the  insertion 
of  one  or  two  unaccented  words,  it  is  called,  by  a  grammatical  term,  a  tme»u. 
Such  a  tmesis,  however,  occurs  in  prose  only  in  the  case  of  relative  pronouns 
compounded  with  cunque^  more  rarely  in  those  with  Ubet  and  in  adjectives  or 
adverbs  compounded  with  per^  so  that  we  may  say,  e.  g.  quod  emm  amque 
^tuMeium  mbierat  vicU;  qua  re  cunque  potero  tdn  eemam ;  quale  id  cmique 
eet;  per  mihi  graiumfeceris;  per  mihi^  inquam^  gratumfecerie. 


CHAP.  LXIL 

ETYMOLOGY   OF  PARTICLES. 


ADVERBS. 

[$S6S.]  1.  As  the  adjective  qualifies  a  substantive^  so  the 
adverb  qualifies  a  verb^  an  adjective  (consequently  a  participle 
also),  and  even  another  adverb ;  e.  g.  prudena  homo  pmdenter 
offit;  feUx  homo  feUciter  vivit ;  eximie  doctus;  damtis  celeriier 
extructa  ;  satis  bene  scripsit. 

Note.  There  are  only  certain  cases  in  which  an  adverb  can  be  joined  with 
a  substantive,  viz.  when  the  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective  or  participle, 
and  accordingly  denotes  a  quality,  ttapopulus  late  rex  for  late  r^noM^  ruling 
far  and  wide;  admodumpuer  eraty  he  was  very  young,  or  very  much  like  a 
boy ;  —  or  when  a  participle  is  understood  to  the  adverb,  e.  g.  Tacit  Amu  ii 
20. :  grpmbue  eupeme  ictHnu  conflictabantur^  that  is,  etq>eme  aceideniUnuy  com- 
ing from  above;  ibid.  12.  61.:  nulUs  extrinsecua  adjtanentis  velavit,  that  is, 
extrinsecus  ducHa  or  asntrnpHs^  by  outward  or  external  reasons.  In  this  manner 
Livy  frequently  uses  the  adverb  circa  in  the  sense  of  neighbouring ;  e.g.  i.  17. : 
muUarum  circa  eimtalum  trritatis  ammie.  An  adverb  may  be  joined  with  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  when  their  adjective  character  predominates,  as  in  homo 
plane  noetery  entirely  ours,  that  is,  devoted  to  us. 

2.  Adverbs  belong  to  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  in- 
capable of  inflexion^  for  they  have  neither  cases  nor  any  other 
forms  to  denote  the  difierence  of  persons,  tenses,  or  moods. 
But  an  adverb  approaches  nearest  the  declinable  parts  of  speech, 
inasmuch  as  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  or  participles 
take  the  same  degrees  of  comparison  as  the  latter.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place  to  consider  only  the  etymology  of 
€idverbs  and  then  their  degrees  of  comparison. 

With  regard  to  their  etymology,  adverbs  are  either  simple  or 
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primitiye  (primitiva)  or  derived  {derwatay,  We  shall  first  treat 
of  derivative  adverbs ;  their  number  is  greats  and  certain  laws 
are  followed  in  their  formation. 

[§  268.]  3.  By  £ar  the  greater  number  of  derivative  adverbs 
end  in  d  and  tevt  and  are  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles 
(present  active  and  perfect  passive). 

Adjectives  and  participles  in  us^  a,  umy  and  adjectives  in 
er^  ay  um  (that  is,  those  which  follow  the  second  declension), 
make 

Adverbs  with  the  temunatUm  e. 

Thus  alhUy  lanffus,  molestus,  doctus^  emetidatus,  amatus,  make 
the  adverbs  alte,  hnge^  molestey  docte,  emendate^  ornate.  With 
regard  to  adjectives  in  er,  a,  urn,  the  formation  of  adverbs 
varies  according  as  they  throw  out  the  e  in  the  oblique  cases  or 
retain  it  (see  §  48.  and  51.),  for  the  adverbs  follow  the  oblique 
cases.  Thus  liber  and  miser  make  l^ere  and  miserej  but  aeffer 
{aegri)  and  pulcher  {pulchri)  make  aegre  and  pulchre*  Bonus 
makes  the  adverb  b^,  from  an  ancient  form  beniu.  Bhi^  and 
m&U  are  the  only  adverbs  of  this  class  that  end  in  a  short  e. 

Note  1.  Infeme^  below,  and  interne,  within,  although  deriyed  from  adjectives 
in  t»,  are  used  with  a  short  e,  the  former  bj  Lucretius  and  the  latter  by 
AuBoniufl,  the  on^  writers  in  which  these  adverbs  respectivelj  occur.  To 
these  we  must  add  Mg>eni^  above,  in  Lucretius  and  Horace,  Carm,  ii.20.  11., 
though  in  the  latter  the  quantity  of  the  e  is  a  disputed  point.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  whether  the  poets  made  the  e  in  these  words  short  by  a  poetical 
Uoence,  or  whether  these  adverbs  have  any  thing  particular. 

Note  2.  Some  adverbs  in  e  differ  in  their  meaning  from  their  respective 
adjectives,  but  they  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  derived  from  them. 
Thus  sane  (from  Menus,  sound,  well)  signifies  **  certainly  ;**  valde  (from  vaHd^, 
strong,  contracted  from  vahde,  which  furnishes  the  degrees  of  compariscm) 
ngnifies  '*  very;**  taxd plane  signifies  *'  plainly,"  Ukepkams,  but  also  takes  the 
meaning  of  **  entirely,'*  or  "  thoroughly.*' 

[§  264.]  4.  All  other  adjectives  and  the  participles  in  ns  (con- 
sequently all  adjectives  which  follow  the  third  declension)  form 
their 

Adverbs  in  ter^ 

and  retain  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  genitive.  The 
genitive  is  is  changed  into  iter^  except  the  genitive  in  ntis  (from 
the  nom.  in  ns)^  which  makes  the  adverb  in  nter;  e.  g.  elegans, 
eleganter;  amdnsj  amanter;  conveniens,  convenienter ;  but  par. 
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pariter;  utiUs,  uHHter ;  tenuis,  tenuiter;  celery  his,  eeleriter ;  sa^ 
Ivbevy  salubriter,  and  so  also  ferociteTf  simpliciter,  dupKciter, 
cancorditer,  audacUer  {pt  more  frequently  contracted  into  ate- 
dacter).  ' 

Note  I,  The  termination  ter  serves  alflo  to  form  the  adverbs  aUter^  other- 
wise, and />ropfer,  beside ;  the  former  from  the  original  form  aU»y  neuter  ofid^ 
and  the  latter  from  prope^  being  abridged  for  propiter,  (See  No.  7.  note  1.) 
Vehemenier  is  derived  from  vehemetUy  but  takes  the  signification  of  ^  very,** 
like  valde;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off,  ii.  21. :  vehementer  se  moderatum  praebuii.  IHie 
indeclinable  nequam  has  the  adverb  nequUer, 

Note  2.  The  adjectives  mentioned  in  §  101.,  which  have  double  termi« 
nations,  m,  o,  um,  and  is,  «,  ought  to  have  also  a  double  form  of  their 
adverbs,  but  this  is  the  case  onlj  in  hUare  and  hUarUer;  with  regard  to  imbe' 
ciUua  it  remains  uncertain,  as  the  positive  of  the  adverb  does  not  occur;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  other  adjectives  of  this  kind  the  adverb  is  wanting  alto- 
gether. There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  adjectives  in  i»,  a,  urn,  of  which 
the  adverbs  have  two  forms  (almndanHa) ;  as  dure^  duriter;  firme^  firmUer; 
nave  J  naviter;  humane,  inhumane  ^^^humaniter,  inhananiter;  large^  largiter; 
luculenie^  hcvdenier;  turbulente,  turbulenter;  and  in  the  early  language  many 
more,  which  are  mentioned  by  Friscian,  zv.  3.  Of  vioienius^  JraudulentuSi 
tai^temulentusj  adverbs  in  ter  only  exist :  violenter,frauduIenter,  temulenter, 

[§  265.]  5.  Although  in  grammar  an  adverb  ia  assigned  to 
every  adjective^  yet  the  dictionary  must  frequently  be  consulted, 
for  there  are  some  adjectives  whose  very  signification  does  not 
admit  the  formation  of  an  adverb,  as,  for  example,  those 
which  denote  a  material  or  colour ;  while  with  ribpect  to  others 
we  can  say  no  more  than  that  no  adverb  of  them  is  found  in  the 
writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  as  of  the  adjectives 
amensy  dims,  discors,  ffnanu,  rudisj  intx,  imbelUg,  immobiHs,  tn- 
flexibilisy  and  others  compounded  in  the  same  manner.  Of  vetus 
the  adverbs  are  vetuste  and  antique,  and  oi  fidus,  Jideliter,  de- 
lved from  other  adjectives  of  the  same  meaning.  It  frequently 
happens  that  adverbs  exist  in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  without 
their  form  of  the  positive  being  found ;  e.  g.  tristiter  and  socoT' 
diter  are  not  to  be  found,  and  instead  of  uberiier,  ubertvm  is  used; 
but  the  comparatives  tristius,  socordius,  uberitu,  and  the  super- 
latives are  of  common  use.  The  adverb  magne  does  not  occur, 
but  its  irregular  comparative  moffis,  and  the  superlative  mazime, 
are  of  very  common  occurrence.  Midtum,  plus,  plurimum  have 
no  adverbs,  but  these  neuters  in  some  cases  serve  themselves  as 
adverbs. 

[§  366.]  6.  Sometimes  particular  cases  of  adjectives  supply 
the  place  of  the  regularly  formed  adverbs  in  e;  a)  of  some  ad- 
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jectives  in  lUy  a,  um,  and  er,  Oy  uniy  the  ablative  singular  in  o 
is  used  as  an  adverb;  e.  g.  arcano  and  secretOy  secretly;  dtOy 
quickly;  cantinuo,  immediately;  crehro,  frequently;  faho, 
wrongly;  grahdtOy  gratis;  liquidoy  clearly;  manifesto^  mani- 
festly; mutuoy  as  a  loan,  hence  mutually;  necessarioy  neces- 
sarily; perpetuo,  perpetually;  precario,  by  entreaties;  raroy 
rarely;  sedulo^  sedulously;  serioy  seriously;  subito,  suddenly; 
tuto,  safely.  To  these  must  be  added  some  adverbs  formed 
from  participles :  auspicatOy  composito,  consultOy  directo,  festinatOy 
nec"  or  inopinato^  improvisoy  iteratOy  meritOy  optatOy  praeparatOy 
sortifo.  Along  with  several  of  these  ablative  adverbs,  the  forms 
in  e  also  arc  occa^onally  used ;  but  apart  from  the  origin,  the 
forms  in  0  do  not  differ  either  in  meaning  or  in  their  degrees  of 
comparison  from  those  in  e. 

Note  1.  Vere  and  vero  have  a  somewhat  dififerent  sense  :  the  regular  ad- 
verb of  renu,  true,  is  vere:  but  vero  is  used  in  answers  in  the  sense  of  '*  in 
truth,"  or  "  certainly,"  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  as  a  conjunction  in 
the  sense  of  "  but,"  or  •*  however."  We  will  ezplun  its  use  in  answers  by 
an  example.  When  I  am  asked,  adfuuHne  heri  in  convivtof  I  answer,  ego  vero 
adfm;  or,  without  a  verb,  ego  vero^  minime  vero;  and  vero  thus  being  merely 
indicative  of  a  reply,  will  often  be  untranslatable  into  English.  The  case  of 
certe  and  certo  is  generally  different  from  that  of  vere  and  vero:  the  adverb 
which  usually  takes  the  meaning  of  its  adjective  is  certOy  while  eerie  takes  the 
signification  of  ^^  at  least,"  to  limit  an  assertion ;  e.  g.  vicH  stanus^  out,  si  dig' 
vitas  vinci  non  potest,  fracti  certe,  Certe,  however,  is  frequently  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  our  **  certainly,"  especially  in  the  phrase  certe  scio,  which,  in 
Cicero,  is  even  more  frequent  than  certo  scio.  See  my  note  on  Cic.  lib.  i. 
m  Verr.  1. 

Note  2,  Omninoj  from  omnis,  altogether,  or  in  general,  may  also  be 
reckoned  among  this  class  of  adverbs.  The  etymology  of  oppido,  very,  is 
very  doubtful.  PrpfectOj  truly,  also  belongs  to  this  class,  if  it  be  derived 
from  profechUy  a,  vm;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  pro  facto,,  which  is  more 
probable,  it  belongs  to  those  which  we  shall  mention  under  No.  10. 

[§  S67]  7.  b)  In  some  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  the 
neuter  singular  supplies  the  place  of  the  adverb;  as  facilcy  dif- 
Jiciley  recensy  svhUmey  impune  and  abundcy  which,  however,  is  not 
derived  from  an  adjective  ahundisy  but  from  ahundus.  To  these 
we  must  add  some  belonging  to  adjectives  of  the  second  de- 
clension: ceteruniy  plerumquey  plurimumy .  potiasimum  more  fre- 
quent than  potisiimey  muUum  and  paulum  (for  which,  however, 
in  combination  with  comparatives,  the  ablatives  multo  and  paulo 
are  more  commonly  used),  nimium  (the  same  as  nim{s)y  paruniy 
and  lastly  the  numeral  adverbs  primnmy  iterum,  tertiumy  quartumy 
&c.,  which  have  also  the  termination  o  (see  §  123.),  and  jtos^ 
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tremum  (o),  and  ultimum  (o),  which  are  fbnned  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  numeral  adverbs.  Poets  in  particular  and  Tacitus 
who  follows  their  example  are  accustomed  to  use  the  neuter  of 
adjectives^  of  the  second  as  well  as  of  the  third  declension^  as 
adverbs;  e.  g.  multum  similisy  aeutum  ceniere,  mite,  dulce, 
crassum,  perfidum  ridere,  indoctum  canere,  i^ertum  and  incertum 
vigilarey  triste  and  torvum  clamare,  immite  sibUarey  aetemum  dU^ 
cordare,  and  in  the  plural  multa  ffemere,  tristia  ululare,  crebra 
ferire* 

Note  1.  We  have  every  reason  to  consider  the  adverb  ^irc;p«,  which  has 
become  a  preposition,  as  the  neuter  of  an  obsolete  adjective,  propis;  for 
propter^  which,  as  an  adverb,  has  the  same  meaning,  is  evidently  the  regukr 
adverb,  being  contracted  from  propiter^  and  the  comparatiye /irofMor,  and  the 
adverb  propitu,  must  likewise  be  traced  to  propis.  Saepe  is  perhaps  a  word 
of  the  same  kind,  but  the  degrees  of  the  adjective,  Mepior  and  saepissinuu^ 
are  no  longer  in  use. 

Note  2.  Instead  of  difficile^  however,  the  regular  adverbial  forms  diffi" 
ciliter  and  diffictdter  are  still  more  common.    Faciliter  is  undassical. 

[§  268.]  8.  A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  have  the  ter- 
mination imy  and  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  participles ; 
e.  g.  caesim,  punctim,  ctmjunctimy  mixtiniy  contemptimy  cursim, 
citatim,  gravatim  (the  same  as  gravate\  naminatiniy  passim  (from 
pandere),  praesertim  (from  pnie  and  sero),  privatimy  pedetefUim, 
raptim,  sensimy  carptimy  separatimy  statimy  strictimy  tractim. 
Adverbs  of  this  kind  however  are  formed  also  from  other  parts 
of  speech,  but  they  generally  take  the  participial  termination 
atimy  even  when  they  are  not  derived  from  nouns  of  the  first 
declension:  catervatimy  cuneatimy  gregatim,  turmatimy  curiatimy 
gradatimy  ostiatimy  oppidatimy  provinciatimy  viceUim,  patilatim, 
singulatimy  generatimy  summatinty  minutatim.  Also  canfestim 
(connected  with  f€stinaxfi)y  furtimy  singultimy  trihutimy  ubertimy 
viritimy  vicissim.  Aff&tim  is  of  doubtful  etymology ;  interim  is 
derived' from  inter;  olim  from  the  obsolete  ollus  which  is  the 
same  as  iUe, 

[§  269.]  9.  A  smaller  class  of  adverbs  is  formed  from  nouns 
by  the  termination  Itiisy  generally  to  denote  origin  from  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  primitive ;  as  coelittUy  from  heaven ; 
fuvditusy  from  the  foundation,  radically;  meduUituSy  pemtuSy 
primitus  the  same  as  primumy  radicitus,  stirpitus.  Some  are 
derived  from  adjectives,  as  antiquitusy  divinitusy  and  humanittis. 

Among  the  same  class  we  reckon  those  adverbs  which  end  in 
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US  or  t^  and  are  not  derived  from  nouns,  but  from  other  ports 
of  speech.  That  they  are  derivatives  is  obvious,  but  their  sig- 
nification is  variously  changed.  Such  are  commits,  from  a  near 
point;  eminusy  from  afar;  intuSy  from  within;  subtus,  from 
below;  extrinsecus  and  intrinsecusy  from  without  and  within; 
mardicus  (from  mordere)y  e.  g.  mardicus  tenere;  versus,  towards 
(from  vertere),  which  is  commonly  used  as  a  preposition. 

[§  270.]  10.  A  large  number  of  adverbs^  lastly,  arises  from 
the  adverbial  use  of  different  cases  of  substantives,  and  from 
the  composition  of  different  parts  of  speech.  In  this  manner 
arose  the  adverbs  of  time :  noctUy  vesperiy  maney  tempore  or  temr 
poriy  simul  (from  similts)y  diu  and  quamdiuy  tamdiu,  aliquamdiu, 
interdiuy  Mdie  (though  contracted  from  hoc  die)y  quotidtey  quot- 
annisy  postridiey  perendicy  pridiey  nudius  tertius  (from  nunc  dies 
tertiusy  the  day  before  yesterday,  or  the  third  day  from  the 
present),  nudius  quartusy  nudius  quintus,  nudius  tertiusdeeimus, 
propediem,  initioy  principioy  repente  and  derepente  (ablative  of 
repens)y  imprimis  and  cumprimisy  prothms  and  proHnus  (from 
pro  and  the  preposition  tenus)y  alidsy  actutum,  commodum  (just 
or  directly,  while  the  regular  adverb  commode  retains  the 
meaning  *' conveniently"),  modo,  postmodoy  aUemisy  interdum, 
cummaxime,  tummaximey  nunc  ipsum  and  turn  ipsum,  denuo  (L  e. 
de  novo),  ilicet  (ire  licet),  ilHco  (properly  in  loco),  and  extemplo; 
interea  and  praeterea  lengthen  the  a,  so  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  they  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of  inter, 
praeter  and  ea,  the  neuter  pluraL*  So  also  the  adverbs  of 
place :  /oris,  foras,  insuper,  obmam,  obiter  (from  ob  and  ifer)f 
peregre,  praesto,  rectd  (sciL  rta),  una.  In  hactenuSy  eatenusy 
quatenusy  aliquatenusy  the  ablative  is  governed  by  the  pr^o- 
sition  tenus.  The  signification  of  these  adverbs  is  originally  that 
of  locality,  but  they  are  frequently  used  also  in  a  figurative  sense. 

[§  371.]  The  mode  or  manner  of  an  action,  in  answer  to  the 
question  qm  (an  ancient  ablative  of  quid)y  how?  is  expressed  by 
adverbs  of  the  same  class ;  as  spontCy  an  old  ablative ;  fortcy  an 
ablative  oifors  ;  fortuito  (u),  forsit,  forsitan  (Jbrs  sit  an),forsan 
and  fors  have  the  same  meaning  as  fortasse  and  fortassis  (in 

♦  Prof.  Key,  The  Alphabet,  p.  77.  foil.,  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  a  by 
the  very  probable  supposition  that  the  original  forms  wer^.posteam,  irUeream, 
praeteream,  on  the  analogy  of  the  exbting  words  postquam,  antequam,  praeter' 
quam,  &c.— Tbansl. 
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prose  fortdsse  and  forsitan  alone  are  used) ;  nimirum,  scilicet, 
videlicety  utpote  (from  ut  and  pote,  properly  "  as  possible,"  hence 
'^namely,"  or  "as"),  dumtazcU,  praeterquam,  quomodoy  quemad- 
modumy  admodum,  quamobrem,  quare,  quaprapter,  quantapere, 
tantoperey  maximopere  and  summoperey  or  separately  quanta  opercy 
tanto  opercy  &c. ;  qtmntumvis  or  quamvisy  alioqui  or  alioquiuy  cete- 
roqui  or  ceteroquitiy  frustrdy  to  be  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  vta, 
and  to  be  derived  from  frausy  fraudo ;  incassum,  nequicquam, 
summum  (not  ad  summum),  tantum,  solumy  and  tantummddoy  «a- 
lummddo,  gratis  (from  gratiisy  whence  ingratiis)y  vulgoy  bifariam, 
trifarianiy  multifariam  and  amnifariam,  with  which  partem  must 
be  understood. 

Lastly  partitn  which  was  originally  tlie  same  as  partemy  as  in 
Liv.  xxvL  46:  partim  copiarum  ad  tumulum  expugnandum 
mittity  partim  ipse  ad  arcem  ducity  but  it  is  more  commonly 
used  either  with  a  genitive  or  the  preposition  exy  in  the  sense  of 
alii — alii;  e.  g.  Cic.  Phil,  viii.  11. :  quum  partim  e  nobis  ita  ti- 
midi  sittty  ut  omnem  populi  Romani  beneficiorum  memoriam  ahje^ 
cerinty  partim  ita  a  republioa  aversiy  ut  huic  se  hosti  favere  prae 
se  ferant;  and  in  the  sense  of  alia — aliuy  as' in  Cic  De  Off.  ii. 
21 :  eorum  autem  beneficiorum  partim  efusmodi  sttnty  ut  ad  tini- 
versos  cives  pertineanty  partim  singulis  ut  attingant 

[§  272.]  Note.  On  the  gigmjication  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  adoerbe. 
The  adverbs  conUnuo^  protimte^  ttattniy  confestimy  mbito^  repente  and  derepente^ 
actutum^  iliicoy  ilicet^  extemplo,  signify  in  general  "  directly "  or  "imme- 
diately," but,  strictly  speaking,  continuo  means  immediately  after ;  ntatimy 
without  delay;  confe^niy  directly;  eubitOy  suddenly,  unexpectedly;  pro" 
Sinus,  further,  1.  e.  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  beginning  was  made ; 
hence,  without  interruption;  repente^  and  derepente^  which  strengthens 
the  meaning,  signifies  "  at  oncc,^  and  is  opposed  to  sensimy  gradually ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  33. :  amiciiiaSy  quae  minue  deleetent  et  mifttu  prehentitry 
magis  decere  censent  sapientes  seneim  dissuerCy  quam  repente  praecidere ;  actutum 
is  instantaneously,  eodem  aciu ;  ilicet  occurs  more  rarely  than  HUco,  but  has 
almost  the  same  meaning,  "  forthwith,"  or  "  the  instant ;"  e.  g.  Sallust^  Jug. 
45. :  nbiformido  ilia  mentibus  decessit,  ilicet  laecivia  atque  superhia  incessere; 
Cic.  p.  MureUy  10. :  simuUUque  increptdt  euspicio  ttamdtuSy  artes  iUico  nostrae 
coTiticescunt.  JExtemplo,  which  is  similar  in  its  derivation  (for  teniplum  is  a 
locus  religiosua),^  is  similar  also  in  meaning ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xli.  1. :  cdii  gerendum 
helium  extemphj  antequam  contrahere  copias  hostes  poseenty^  aUi  consulendum 
prius  senatum  censebant. 

[§  273.]  Praesertimy  praeciptte,  imprimis,  cumprimis,  and  apprimSy  are  gene- 
rally translated  by  "  principally ;"  but  they  have  not  all  the  same  meaning. 
Praesertim  is  our  ♦'particularly,**  and  sets  forth  a  particular  circumstance 
with  emphasis ;  praecipue  retains  tbe  meaning  of  its  adjective,  praedpuus 
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being  the  opposite  of  communU:  jtu  praeeipman  therefore  b  a  privilege  and 
opposed  to  Jus  commune^  so  ^tiat  praecipue  answers  to  our  ^*  especiallj.**  The 
sense  of  imprimis  and  cumprimis  is  clear  from  their  composition  —  before  or 
in  preference  to  many  others,  principallj ;  apprime,  lastly,  occurs  more 
rarely,  and  qualifies  and  strengthens  only  adjectives,  as  appHme  doctus^ 
apprime  utiUs.  Admodum  also  strengthens  the  meaning ;  it  properly  signifies 
^'  according  to  measure,**  that  is,  in  as  great  a  measure  as  can  be,  e.  g.  ad- 
modum grahan  miki  feeeris ;  Utterae  tuae  me  admodum  ddectanaU.  In  com- 
bination with  numerals  it  denotes  approximation,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
Livy  and  Curtius ;  in  Cicero  we  find  only  nihil  admodum^  that  is,  ^  in  reality 
nothing  at  all." 

[§  274.]  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  difference  among  the  words  which 
we  generally  translate  by  ^  only,**  viz.  modoy  dumtaxat^  sobmi,  taMtum,  sohan' 
modo^  tantummodo.  The  common  equivalent  for  only  is  modo;  solum  (alone) 
is  **  merely,**  and  points  to  something  higher  or  greater ;  tantum  is  only  or 
merely,  but  intimates  that  something  else  was  expected,  e.  g.  dixit  tantum^  non 
probovit.  These  significations  are  strengthened  by  composition :  toMtummodo 
and  sohmtmodoj  the  latter  of  which  however  occurs  only  in  late  writers. 
Dumtaxat  is  not  joined  with  verbs,  and  seems  to  answer  to  our  '*  solely  ;**  e.  g. 
Caes.  BeH.  Civ,  iii.  40. :  pediiatu  dumtaxat  procul  ad  speciem  utitur,  solely 
from  afar;  Curt.  viii.  4.  (1.)  :  quo  (carmine)  significabatur  male  instituisse 
ChaecoSy  quod  tropaeis  regum  dumtaxat  nomina  inscriberentur  ;  ibid.  ix.  36.  (9.) : 
aestus  totos  circa  flumen  compos  inundaverat,  tumulis  dumtaxat  emineTitibuSj 
velut  insvlis  parois.  In  another  signification  this  word  is  the  same  as  certe^ 
at  least  (see  §  266.),  and  denotes  a  limitation  to  a  particular  point,  as  in 
Cicero :  nos  ammo  dumtaxat  vigemuSj  refamiliari  commimtti'sumus,  in  courage 
at  least  I  am  not  wanting ;  valde  pie  Athenae  delectarunt,  urbs  dumtaxat 
et  urbis  omamenta  et  hominum  benivolejUia.  Saltern  also  signifies  ^^  at  least,** 
but  denotes  the  reduction  of  a  demand  to  a  minimum ;  e.  g.  when  I  say  : 
redde  mihi  libros,  si  non  omnes*  saltern  tres,  or,  as  Cicero  says,  eripe  nuM  Jnmc 
dohrem,  aut  minue  saltern ;  finge  saltern  aHquid  commode. 

[§875.]  Frustra  conveys  the  idea  of  a  disappointed  expectation,  as  in 
frustra  suscipere  labores;  nequicquam  that  of  the  absence  of  success,  as  in 
Ilorat.  CarTO,  1.  3.  21. :  nequiequam  deus  abscidit  Oceano  terras^  si  tamen 
impiae  rates  tratisiliunt  vada.  Incassum  is  less  commonly  used ;  it  is  composed 
of  in  and  cassum^  hollow,  empty,  and  therefore  properly  signifies  "  into  the 
lur,**  or  ^  to  no  purpose,**  as  tela  incassum  jactare. 

Alias  and  alioqui  both  mean  **  elsewhere,**  but  alias  signifies  "  at  another 
time,**  or  "in  another  place,*'  whereas  alioqui  (like  ceteroqui  and  ceterum) 
means  "in  other  respects;"  as  in  Livy:  triumphatum  de  Tiburtibus,  alio- 
quin  nUtis  victoria  fuxt^  or  "  or  else  "  (in  case  of  a  thing  mentioned  before 
not  taking  place),  like  cditer;  as  in  Tacitus :  dedit  tSn  Augustus  pecuniam  non 
ea  lege,  ut  semper  daretur :  languescet  alioqui  industria.  No  difference  in  the 
use  of  tdioqui  and  tdioquin  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  addition  or 
omission  of  the  n,  at  leasts  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  following. 
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CHAP.  LXIIL 

PRIMITIVE   ADVERBS. 

[§  276.]  1.  The  Simple  or  Primitive  Adverbs  are  few  In  num- 
ber, when  compared  with  the  derivatives,  especially  with  those 
derived  firom  adjectives,  and  ending  in  e  and  ter.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  latter  depends  upon  that  of  their  adjective,  and  has 
generally  a  very  definite  extent ;  but  the  primitive  adverbs  ex- 
press the  most  general  circumstances  that  are  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  a  fact,  and  arp  indicated  by  the  questions 
how?  when?  where?  whether?  and  the  general  answers  to 
them;  but  they  are  for  this  reason  deserving  of  particular 
attention,  together  with  their  compounds  and  derivatives.* 

2.  To  this  class  belong  the  negative  particles :  non^  haud,  and 
Tie^  together  with  immo  ;  the  affirmatives :  nae^  quidemy  and  utigue, 
certainly  (from  which  word  the  negative  adverb  neutiquam^  by 
no  means,  is  formed),  nempe^  namely,  surely ;  vel^  in  the  sense 
of  "even"  (see  §  108.);  and  the  interrogative  cur,  why?  (pro- 
bably formed  from  quare  or  cut  rei) :  the  words  which  express, 
in  a  general  way,  the  mode  of  an  action,  viz.  paen^,  f^^y  and 
ferrne,  nearly,  almost ;  temer^,  at  random ;  ritS,  duly,  according 
to  custom ;  tn>,  scarcely ;  nimis  (and  nimium,  see  §  267.),  too 
much ;  satis  ot  sat,  enough,  sufficiently ;  saltern,  at  least ;  sic  and 
it&,  so,  thus;  and  item  and  itidem  (which  are  derived  from 
tte),  just  so,  and  the  double  form  identidem,  which,  however, 
has  assumed  the  meaning  of  a  particle  of  time,  "  constantly," 
**  one  time  like  the  other ; "  ut  or  uti,  as,  and  hence  sicut  or  sicuti; 
quam,  how  much ;  torn,  so  much ;  tamqtuim,  like ;  perinde  and 

*  With  regard  to  the  following  list  of  particles,  which,  from  their  great 
importance  towards  understanding  the  ancient  writers,  has  been  drawn  up 
with  care,  we  must  observe,  that  bj  the  term  primitive  adverbs  we  do  not 
understand  those,  of  which  no  root  is  to  be  found,  but  those  which  cannot 
in  an/  useful  or  practical  way  be  included  among  the  classes  of  derivative 
adverbs  mentioned  before.  A  more  deep  etymological  investigation  would 
lead  us  into  too  slippery  ground,  on  which  we  could  expect  but  little 
thanks  either  from  teachers  or  pupils. 
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pr&inde  (derived  from  inde\  as  though,  like ;  s^cua^  otherwise, 
differently :  the  adverbs  of  place :  uspiam  and  usquam^  some- 
where ;  muguam,  nowhere ;  proculf  far ;  prope,  near  (§267.  note) ; 
uln,  where?  t^',  there;  unde^  whence?  inde,  hence,  together 
with  their  numerous  compounds  and  correlatives,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently  :  the  adverbs  of  time :  quando,  when  ? 
with  its  compounds  aliquando,  once ;  quaridoquey  at  some  time ; 
quaTidocunque,  whenever;  quondam^  formerly  (contains  the 
original  relative  quuniy  which  has  become  a  conjunction) ;  nunc, 
now;  tunc  and  turn,  then;  unquam,  ever;  nunquam,  never; 
jam,  already  ;  etiam  (from  et  and  jam)  and  qitdque,  also ;  etiam" 
nunc  and  etiamtum,  still,  yet ;  semel^  once ;  bisy  twice  (the  other 
adverbial  numerals,  see  Chap.  XXXIII.) ;  saepe,  often ;  usque, 
ever ;  heri  or  here,  yesterday ;  eras,  to-morrow ;  oUm,  formerly ; 
moxy  soon  after ;  dudum,  previously ;  pridem,  long  since ;  tandem, 
at  last  or  length ;  demum,  not  until ;  from  inde  are  derived 
deinde  and  exinde,  or  abridged  dein  and  exin,  thereupon,  after- 
wards; subinde^,  immediately  after,  or  repeatedly  ;  deinceps,  in 
succession ;  denique,  lastly :  further,  the  adverbs  with  the  suffix 
per :  semper,  always ;  nuper,  lately ;  parumper  and  paulisper,  for 
a  short  time ;  tantisper,  for  so  long,  commonly  to  indicate  a  short 
time,  "  for  so  short  a  time." 

Most  of  the  prepositions  are  originally  adverbs,  but  as  they 
usually  take  the  case  of  a  substantive  after  them,  they  are  regarded 
as  a  distinct  class  of  the  parts  of  speech.  But  they  must  still  be 
looked  upon  as  adverbs  when  they  are  joined  with  a  verb  with- 
out a  case ;  as  in  Virgil,  JPone  subit  conjunx,  **  behind  there  follows 
my  wife."  Hence  it  happens  that  clc^m,  secretly,  and  coram,  in 
the  presence  of,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the  prepositions, 
whereas  palam  (prop&lam),  publicly,  is  universally  called  an 
adverb,  though  it  is  farmed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Ante 
and  post,  when  used  as  adverbs,  generally  have  the  lengthened 
forms  anted  and  posted  (also  antehac  and  posthac),  but  occur  as 
adverbs  also  without  any  change  of  form. 

Note  1.  We  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  the  transition  of  particles  of 
place  into  particles  of  lame,  which  occurs  in  other  languages  also.    This 

*  The  accent  on  the  antepennltima  for  the  compounds  of  inde  is  necessary 
according  to  Priscian,  p.  1008.  (618.  Kr.) 

Q  4 
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accounts  for  the  use  o^Atc,  ibi^  ubl,  where  we  should  use  an  adverb  ex- 
pressive of  time.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  several  of  these  adverbs  ap- 
pearing frequently  as  conjunctions  (in  which  character  they  will  have  to 
be  mentioned  again  in  Chap.  LXVIL),  for  whenever  they  serve  to  connect 
sentences,  they  become,  grammatically  speaking,  conjuncticHis ;  but  when 
within  a  sentence  they  denote  a  circumstance  connected  with  a  verb,  thej 
are  real  adverbs.    Some  of  them  are  used  in  both  characters. 

[§  S77.]    Note  2.  The  Signification  of  the  above  Primitive  Adverbs. 

The  ordinary  negation  is  non;  hand  adds  to  the  negation  a  special 
subjective  colouring,  with  very  different  meanings — either  ^  not  at  all,** 
or  ^*not  exactly."  The  comic  writers  use  this  negation  frequently,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  cdhibinations ;  but  the  authors  of  the  best  age  limit, 
its  use  more  especially  to  its  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs 
denoting  a  measure ;  e.  g.  haud  muUwnn,  hand  magnam^  hand  parvus^  hand 
mediocrisj  havdpanlo,  handprocul,  hand  longe^  especially  hand  tone  in  con- 
nection with  other  words ;  as  hand  sane  facile,  ret  hand  sane  difficilis,  hand 
sane  inieUigo;  also  hand  qidsquam^  hand  ynquam,  hand  quaquam^  by  which  com- 
bination something  more  is  expressed  than  by  the  simple  negation.  In  con- 
nection with  verbs,  hand  appears  much  less  frequently,  and  on  the  whole 
only  in  the  favourite  phrase  hand  scio  cm,  which  is  the  same  as  nescio  an^ 
until  later  writers,  such  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  again  make  unlimited  Applica- 
tion of  it. 

Ne  does  not  belong  to  this  place  as  a  conjunction  in  the  sense  of  **  in  order 
that  not,**  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  non  in  the  connection  of  ne-guidemy 
not  even,  and  with  imperatives,  e.  g.  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  andentior 
itOj  do  not  yield  to  misfortunes.  Hence  nee  (neque)  also  must  be  mentioned 
here,  because  it  is  used  instead  of  ne'qmdem^  seldom  with  Cicero,  but  more 
frequently  with  Quintilian ;  e.  g.  ii.  13.  7. :  alioquinec  scriberem ;  v.  10.  119. : 
aiioqui  nee  tradidissem;  i.  v.  18. :  extra  carmen  non  deprehendas,  sed  nee  in 
carmine  vitia  ducenda  sunt. 

Immo  signifies  "no,**  but  with  thb  peculiarity,  that  at  the  same  time 
something  stronger  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  preceding  statement  which  is 
denied ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Ait.  ix.  7. :  causa  igitnr  non  bona  est?  Immo  optima,  sed 
agelvrfoedissime;  de  Off.  iii.  23. :  si  pairiam  prodere  conabitur  pater,  silebitne 
Jiliusf  Immo  vero  obsecrabit  patrem,  ne  id  faciat.  This  increase  may  be 
sometimes  expressed  in  Englbh  by  "  nay,'*  or  "  nay  even.**  But  this  does 
not  justify  the  assertion  that  immo  is  an  aflirmative  adverb. 

[§  S78.]  Quidem  is  commonly  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  must  then  be 
looked  upon  as  a  conjunction ;  but  it  is  employed  also  as  an  adverb  to  set 
forth  a  word  or  an  idea  with  particular  emphasis^  and  then  answers  to  our 
"  certainly  '*  or  "  indeed.**  Very  frequently,  however,  especially  with  pro- 
nouns, it  only  increases  their  force  by  the  emphasis ;  e.  g.  optare  hoc  quidem 
est,  non  docere,  this  I  call  wish,  but  not  teach ;  praecipitare  istud  quidem  est,  non 
descendere.  Hence  it  also  happens  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  quidem  is 
necessary  to  connect  sentences,  a  pronoun  is  added,  for  the  sake  of  quidem, 
which  might  otherwise  be  dispensed  with.  Cicero,  e.  g.,  says :  Oratorios  er- 
ercitaiiones  non  tu  quidem,  ut  spero,  reliquisH,  sed  eerie  philosophiam  ilUs  anie^ 
posuisti.  From  quidem  arose  equidem,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  ego  and  quidem,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  this  sende  by  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Horace ;  but  in  others,  and  more  particularly  in  later  authors,  it  occurs 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  as  quidem;  e.  g.  Snllust.  Cat.  52.  16.:  quare 
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voTnaa  eqtndem  hoc  comStkan  est;  Cart.  v.  35.;  certiara  deinde  cognMcit  ex 
Bagistane  Babylomo^  non  eqmdem  vmctum  regent^  sed  in  periado  f m«,  out 
mortis  out  vinculorum» 

Nempe  answers  pretty  nearly  to  our  •*  surely,**  and  frequently  assumes  a 
sarcastic  meaning,  wfaenwe  refute  a  person  by  concessions  which  he  is  obliged 
to  moke,  or  by  deductions.  It  is  neyer  used  for  the  merely  explanatory 
"  namely,**  or  '*  that  is,**  which  in  the  case  of  simple  ideas  is  either  not  ex- 
pressed at  all,  or  by  the  forms  i»  (eo,  id)  est^  qui  est,  dico^  or  inUUigi  vohj  or 
by  the  adverbs  scilicet  and  videlicet.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expressed  in  the  connection  of  propositions,  see  §  345. 

[§  279.]  The  adverbs /w«t«,/er^  and/^nne;  to  which  we  may  vAidipropt^  on 
account  of  its  meaning  (from  §  267.  note\  all  serve  to  limit  a  statement,  but 
there  are  certain  differences  in  their  application.  Paene  and  prope  approach 
each  other  nearest :  paene  being  almost  and  prope  nearly;  and  thus  we  say 
in  Latin  paene  dixerim  and  prope  dixerim  in  quite  the  same  sense,  I  mig^t 
almost  say.  As  prope  contains  Uie  idea  of  approximation,  so  paene  denotes  a 
degree.  Thus  we  say :  At  viri  prope  aequales  stmt,  are  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;- 
and  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  says :  non  sohan  in  omnibus  (Galliae)  civitaH" 
busj  sed  paene  etiam  in  singulis  donUbus  facOanes  sunt,  ^  but  almost  in  every 
family,**  which  is  more  than  the  factions  in  the  towns.  Propemddum,  in  a 
certain  degree,  is  formed  from  prope.  Fere  and  fertne  differ  from  the  other 
primitive  adverbs,  in  regard  to  their  long  «,  for  the  others  end  in  a  short  e. 
They  therefore  seem  to  be  derived  from  adjectives ;  but  the  derivation  frt>m 
ferus  leads  to  no  results.  The  two  words  diflfer  only  in  form,  and  are  used 
in  inaccurate  and  indefinite  statements,  especially  with  round  numbers  and 
such  notions  as  may  be  reduced  to  a  number.  We  say  centum  fere  homines 
aderant  to  express  our  "  somewhere  about  one  hundred ;"  pacM  or  prope  cen* 
turn,  nearly  a  hundred,  implying  thereby  that  there  should  have  been  exactly 
one  hundred.  And  so  also^ere  omnes,  fere  semper;  and  with  a  verb :  sic  fere 
fieri  solet,  so  it  mosUy  or  generally  happens,  the  same  as  fere  semper  Jit, 
Uence  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  mere  form  of  politeness,  when  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  a  statement;  as  in  quoniamfere  constat,  as 
it  is  a  fact,  I  presume.  • 

[§  S80.]  Temere,  at  random,  is  opposed  to  a  thing  which  is  done  consuUo, 
or  deliberately ;  hence  the  expressions  inconstdte  tic  temere,  temere  et  impru- 
denier,  temere  et  nuUo  consilio.  Combined  with  nan,  temere  acquires  (but  not 
in  Cicero)  a  peculiar  signification ;  it  becomes  the  same  as  non  facile,  and 
softens  an  a^seption ;  for  instance,  in  tlorace :  vatis  avarus  non  temere  est 
animus,  a  poet  is  not  easily  avaricious ;  or  mm  temere  guis  tam  inviiis  omnibus 
ad  principaium  accessit  quam  Titus:  Rite  seems  to  be  an  ancient  ablative 
like  ritu ;  its  meaning  accords  with  the  supposition,  but  the  fornf  (m,  ritis) 
is  uncertun. 

[§  -Fi]  The  words  sic,  ita,  tam,  answer  to  the  English  "so ;"  and  to  them 
we  may  add  tantopere  from  §  271.,  and  adeo  from  §  289.  With  regard  to 
their  difference  we  remark,  that  sic  is  more  particularly  the  demonstrative 
**  so  **  or  ^  thus,**  as  in  sic  sum,  sic  vita  hominum  est,  sic  se  res  habet ;  ita 
defines  more  accurately  or  limits,  and  is  our  "  in  such  a  manner,**  or  "  in  so 
far  ;**  e.  g.  ita  senedus  honesta  est,  si  suum  jus  retinet;  ita  defendiio,  ut  nemi» 
nem  laedas.  Very  frequently,  however,  ita  assumes  the  signification  of  sic, 
but  not  sic  the  limiting  sense  of  ita,  respecting  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak,  in  another  place  (§  726.).     Tam,  so  much,  increases  the  degree. 
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and  has  its  natural  place  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but  rarely  before 
verbs,  where  tantopere  is  used  instead.  Adeo^  to  that  degree  or  point, 
increases  the  expression  to  a  certain  end  or  result ;  e.  g.  adecne  hospes  es  in 
hoc  urbe,  vt  haec  negeku  f  Hence  in  the  connection  of  propositions,  it  forms 
the  transition  to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  or  to  the  essential  part  of  a 
thing.  Cicero,  when  he  has  related  a  thing,  and  theit  chooses  to  introduce 
the  witnesses  or  dbcuments  themselves,  frequently  says :  id  adeo  ex  ipw 
»efuUu8ConsuUo  cognoscite ;  id  adeo  sciri  factilime  potest  ex  Utteris  ptMicis  • 
civitaium  (in  Verr,  iv.  64.  iii.  51.),  and  puts  the  adeo  always  after  a  pronoun. 
(Comp.  Spalding  on  Quintil.  iL  16.  18.) 

[§  S8S.]  27/,  as,  must  be  mentioned  here  as  a  relative  adverb,  expressive 
of  similarity.  From  it  is  formed  utXque  by  means  of  the  suffix  que^  which 
will  be  considered  in  §  288.  It  signifies  "  however  it  may  be,"  and  hence 
"  certainly.**  Curt.  iv.  44. :  nihil  quidem  habeo  venale^  sed  /ortunam  meam 
tUique  non  vendo. 

The  compounds  sicuty  velvt,  tamquam,  to  which  we  must  add  quan,  when 
used  without  a  verb  and  as  an  adverb,  signify  "  as  **  or  "  like.**  The  differ- 
ence in  their  application  seems  to  be,  that  lamquam  and  quasi  express  a 
merely  conceived  or  imaginary  similarity,  whereas  eiciit  denotes  a  real  one. 
Hence  Cicero  says :  tamquam  serpens  e  latibtdis  inhdisH  te ;  gloria  virtuiem 
tamquam  umbra  sequitur ;  pkilosophia  omnium  artium  quasi  parens  est,  where 
the  similarity  mentioned  is  a  mere  conception  or  supposition ;  but  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  reality  in  me  sicut  aJUerum  pareniem  diligit ;  de/endo  te 
sicut  caput  meum.  Velut  is  used  by  late  authors  in  the  same  sense  as  quasi; 
but  in  Cicero  it  has  not  yet  acquired  this  signification,  but  has  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  our  '*  for  example,**  as  bestiae^  quae  gignuntur  e  terra^  velut 
crocodili ;  non  elogia  monumentorum  hoc  significaxil,  velut  hoc  ad  portam  f  and 
other  passages.  All  these  adverbs  occur  also  as  conjunctions ;  in  Cicero, 
however,  only  tamquam  (besides  quasi)^  with  and  without  the  addition 
of  si. 

Perinde  and  proinde  have  the  same  meaning,  and  are  adverbs  of  similarity ;, 
hut  perinde  is  much  more  frequently  found  in  prose  writers.  The  reading  is 
often  uncertain ;  and  as  proiryie  is  well  established  as  a  conjunction  in  the 
sense  of  **  therefore  **  (see  §  344.),  many  philologers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  proinde^  wherever  the  sense  is  "like,**  is  only  a  corruption  of  perinde. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  the  poets,  who  use 
proinde  as  a  word  of  two  syllables.  (Comp.  Iluhnken  on  Kutil.  Lupus, 
p.  31.)  We  most  frequently  find  the  combinations  perinde  ac,  perinde  ac  si^ 
OS  if,  as  though ;  perinde  ul,  in  proportion  as,  to  connect  sentences.  (See 
§  340.)  But  without  any  such  additions,  Cicero,  for  example,  de  Fin.  i. 
21.  says:  vivendi  or  tern  tantam  tamque  operosam  et  perinde  fructuosam  (and 
as  fruitful)  relinquat  Epicurus  f 

[§  :28s.]  Secus  has  been  classed  among  the  primitives,  because  its  deriva- 
tion is  imcertain.  We  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  sequor;  and  we  might 
therefbre  have  included  it,  like  mordicus,  among  those  adverbs  mentioned  in 
§  269.  We  hold  that  its  primary  signification  is  "  in  pursuance,**  "  afler,** 
"  beside,**  which  still  appears  in  the  compounds  intrinsecus  and  extrinsecus. 
(§  289.)  Hence  it  comes  to  signify  "  less,**  or  "  otherwise,*'  viz.  **  than  it 
should  be.'*  Thus  we  say,  miAi  aliter  videtur,  rede  secusTie,  nihil  ad  te, 
justly  or  less  justly,  where  we  might  also  say  an  minus;  si  res  secus  ceciden% 
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if  the  thing  should  turn  out  difierently,  that  is,  less  well.  A  comparative 
seeing  (also  spelled  iegtmui)  oocurs  yerj  rarely,  because  secus  itself  has  the 
signification  of  a  oomparatiTe ;  it  is  joined  with  an  ablative,  idhilo  teciua^ 
not  otherwise,  nevertheless;  quo  seems  the  same  as  quo  mhrnsy  in  order 
that  not. 

[§  884]  To  unquam,  ever,  and  usquamy  somewhere,  we  must  appl/  that 
which  has  already  been  said  of  ^ws^iiaiii,  §  129. :  thej  require  a  negation  in 
the  sentence ;  and  although  this  negation  may  be  connected  with  another 
word,  wi^icam  and  w^Menn  become  the  same  as  nunquam  and  nusquam ;  e.  g. 
neque  te  usquam  otdi,  the  same  as  te  musquam  vkU.  The  place  of  a  negative 
proposition  may,  however,  be  taken  by  a  negative  question,  as  man  tu  eum 
unquam  vidUti  f  hast  thou  ever  seen  hi|n  ?  But  uspiam  is  not  negative,  any 
more  than  the  pronoun  qmspiam ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  alicubi,  except  that 
its  meaning  is  strengthened,  just  as  quispiam  is  the  same  as  aUquis.  In  the 
writings  of  modern  Latinists  and  grammarians  we  find  the  form  mupiam^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  luisquam.  But  nuspiam  does  not  exist  at  all, 
and  its  formation  is  contrary  to  analogy. 

[§.  s^J  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  difference  between  turn  and  fimc,  be- 
cause the  editions  of  our  authors  themselves  are  not  everywhere  correct. 
But  in  general  the  difierence  may  be  stated  thus :  tunc  is  "  then,**  **  at  that 
time,"  in  opposition  to  nunc;  turn  b  "  then^**  as  the  correlative  of  the  relative 
quwn ;  e.  g*  qwan  omnes  adesserU,  turn  iUe  exorsus  est  dieerCy  when  all  were 
present,  then  he  began  to  speak.  Without  a  relative  sentence,  turn  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  our  "  hereupon,"  "  thereupon ; "  but  we  may  always  supply  sudi 
a  sentence  as  "  when  this  or  that  had  taken  place.**  The  same  difierence 
exists  between  etiamnunc  and  etianUum^  which  we  translate  by  '*  still  **  or 
**  yet,**  and  between  nunc  ipsum  and  turn  ipsuaij  quummaxime  and  tummaxime, 
just  or  even  then ;  for  etiamnunc^  nunc  ipsum^  and  quummaxime^  refer  to  the 
present ;  but  ettamtum^  turn  ipsum^  and  tummaxims  to  the  past ;  e.  g.  eham- 
nuncpuer  est,  and  etiamtum  puer  erat;  adest  quummaxime  /rater  meusy  and 
aderat  tummaxime  frater,  my  brother  was  just  then  present.  Compare 
§  732. 

[§  S8&]  Jam,  combined  with  a  negative  word,  answers  to  our  '*  longer ; " 
e.  g.  nihil  Jam  speroj  I  no  longer  hope  for  anything ;  Brutus  Mutinae  vixjam 
sustinebat,  could  scarcely  maintain  himself  any  longer.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences,  and  then  answers  to  our  **  further  **  or 
"now." 

Usque,  ever  and  anon,  does  not  occur  very  frequently  in  this  sense ;  e.  g. 

~  in  Horace,  Epist,  i.  10.  24. :  naturam  expeUas  furea,  tamen  usque  recurret    It 

is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  preposition  ;  viz.  ad  and  ta,  or  ab  and  ex,  and 

denotes  time  and  place ;  e.  g.  usque  ad  portam,  usque  a  prima  aetate.    See 

Chap.  LXV.  4. 

[§  287.]  Nuper,  lately,  is  used  in  a  very  relative  sense,  and  its  meaning  de- 
pends upon  the  period  which  is  spoken  of;  for  Cicero  (de  Nat  Dear,  ii.  50.) 
says  of  certain  medical  observations,  that  they  were  nuper,  id  est  paueis  ante 
saecuUs  reperta,  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  whole  long  period  in  which  men 
had  made  observations.  In  like  manner,  the  length  of  time  expressed  by 
modo  (see  §  270.)  and  mox  is  indefinite.  The  latter  word,  as  was  observed 
above,  originally  signified  "  soon  after,**  but  it  is  very  often  used  simply  in 
the  sense  of  "afterwards.**      Dudum  is  probably  formed  from  diu  (est) 
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dum^  and  answers  to  the  English  "  previoiislj  **  or  **  before,**  In  relation  to 
a  time  which  has  just  passed  awaj ;  whence  it  may  often  be  translated  by 
"  shortly  before  ;*'  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att,  xi.  24. :  quae  dudum  ad  me  et.  quae  etiam 
ante  ad  Ttdliam  ecripsisti,  ea  sentio  esse  vera.  But  the  length  of  time  is  set 
forth  more  strongly  in  jamdudum^  long  before,  or  long  since.  This  word,  with 
poets,  contains  the  idea  of  impatience,  and  signifies  ^  without  delay,**  '*  forth- 
with," as  in  the  line  of  Viigilf  Aen.  ii.  103,:  Jamdudiim  svmite  poemu.  The 
same  strengthening  of  the  meaning  appears  in  jampridem,  long  since,  a  long 
time  ago.  Tandem^  at  length,  likewise  serves  to  express  the  impatience 
with  which  a  question  is  put,  and  even  more  strongly  than  nam  (§  134.) ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  Philip^  i.  9. :  haec  utrum  tandem  lex  est  an  legtanwnmum  diseobUiof 

[§  288.]  3.  The  Adverbs  of  Place,  mentioned  above.  No.  2., 
ubif  where  ?  and  unde,  whence  ?  together  with  the  adverbs  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun,  viz.  quo,  whither?  and  qtuz^  in  what 
way  ?  are  in  relation  to  other  adverbs,  demonstratives,  relatives, 
and  indefinites,  which  are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  All 
together  form  a  system  of  adverbial  correlatives,  similar  to  that 
of  the  pronominal  adjectives.  (See  above,  §  130.)  We  shall 
begin  with  the  interrogative  form,  which  is  the  simplest.  Its 
fonn  (as  in  English)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  relative,  and 
differs  from  it  only  by  its  accent.  The  relative  acquires  a  more 
general  meaning,  either  by  being  doubled,  or  by  the  suffix  cun- 
que,  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  "  ever,"  as  in  **  wherever.'* 
Without*  any  relative  meaning,  the  simple  form  acquires  a  more 
general  signification  by  the  suffix  que,  or  by  the  addition  of  the 
particular  words  vis  and  libet  (We  call  it  an  adverbium  loci 
ffenerale.)  The  fact  of  the  suffix  que  not  occurring  with  quo  and 
qua  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  possibility  of  confounding 
them  with  the  adverb  quoque  and  the  ablative  quaque;  but  still, 
in  some  passages  at  least,  quaque  is  found  as  an  adverb,  and  so 
also  the  compound  usquequaque,  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
demonstrative  is  formed  from  the  pronoun  is,  and  its  meaning  is 
strengthened  by  the  suffix  denu  The  indefinite  is  derived  £pom 
the  pronoun  aliquis,  or  by  compositions  with  it.  We  thus  obtain 
the  following  correlative  adverbs :  — 

*  We  say  wiOumt  in  regard  to  the  general  analogy.  There  are,  however, 
passages  in  which  the  suffix  que  forms  a  generalising  relative,  and  in 
which,  e.  g.  quandoque  is  used  for  quandocunque^  as  in  Horat.  Are  Poet  859. : 
qrtandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  and  frequently  in  Tacitus.  See  the  com- 
mentators on  Livy,  i.  24.  3. 
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Interrog. 

ReUtive. 

Demonstr. 

Indefinite. 

UniversaK . 

Ubiy  where  P 

iiW,  where. 

ibi,  there. 

dUadfi,  some- 

tdnqve. 

tf^'u^t. 

ibidem. 

where. 

vbivis. 

_  every- 
where. 

vbicunque. 

ubiKbet, 

Uvde^  whence  ? 

unde^  whence. 

indty  thence. 

alicundeyfrom 

vndXque^ 

from 

wideunde. 

indfdem. 

some  phice. 

vndevut. 

•  every- 

vndecunjue. 

undelibet,  ^ 

where. 

Quo,  whither? 

quo^  whither. 

eoy  thither. 

6it^,t08ome 

quovis^ 

to 

quoquo. 

eodem. 

place. 

quolibet. 

■  every 

place. 

Qno,   in    what 

qua^    in    the 

ea,  in    that 

aUquOyinBome 

quaoMy 

in 

direction?  in 

waj  in  which. 

way. 

way. 

quaUbety 

•  every 

what  way  ? 

way. 

quaqua. 

eddem. 

quacunque. 

[§  289.]  To  these  we  toust  add  those  which  are  formed  by  com- 
position with  aliusy  nuUtis^  uter^  and  answer  to  the  question  where  ? 
ciKbiy  elsewhere ;  nidlibiy  nowhere  (which,  however,  is  based  only 
on  one  passage  of  Vitruvius,  vii.  1.,  its  place  being  supplied  by  ntts^ 
quarn) ;  utrubi  or  utrobty  in  which  of  two  places  ?  with  the  answer 
utrohiquey  in  each  of  the  two  places.  Inibi  is  a  strengthening  form 
of  ibty  and  signifies  "in  the  place  itself."  To  the  question 
whence  ?  answer  aliunde,  from  another  place ;  utrimquey  from  both 
sides,  ,which  formation  we  find  again  in  intrinsecus,  from  within, 
and  eztrinsecus,  from  without.  To  the  question  whither  ? 
answer  alio,  to  another  place ;  to  utro,  to  which  of  two  sides  ? 
answer  ntroque,  to  both  sides,  and  neutroy  to  neither.  The  fol- 
lowing are  formed  with  the  same  termination,  and  liave  the 
same  meaning :  quopiam  and  quoqtiamy  to  some  place  (the  former 
in  an  affirmatiye,  and  the  latter  in  a  negative  sentence,  like 
quisquam) ;  intro,  into ;  retroy  back ;  uUrOy  beyond ;  citrOy  this 
side,  chiefly  used  in  the  combination  of  uUro  et  citrOy  uUro  citro- 
que  (towards  that  and  this  side),  but  ultro  also  signifies  "in 
addition  to,"  and  "  voluntarily."  Porro  is  formed  from  proy 
and  signifies  "onwards"  or  "further,"  e.  g.  parro  pergere.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction  to  connect 
sentences.  Compounds  of  eo  are :  adeoy  up  to  that  degree  or 
point,  so  much ;  eousqtiey  so  long,  so  far ;  and  of  quo :  quousque 
and  quoady  how  long?  We  have  further  to  notice  the  adverbs 
with  the  feminine  termination  of  the  ablative  a  (which  is  probably 
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to  be  explained  by  supplying  wa),  which  have  become  preposi- 
tions ;  \iz.  ciiray  cantray  extra,  intray  supra,  derived  from  the 
original  forms,  cw,  con,  ex,  in,  super ;  also  infra,  below ;  and 
ultra,  beyond  (from  the  adjectives  infer  and  utter,  which  however 
do  not  occur) ;  circa,  around ;  and  juxta,  by  the  side  or  in  like 
manner.  The  derivation  of  the  two  last  is  doubtful,  but  they 
belong  to  the  adverbs  of  place.  In  this  way  arose  also :  nequa- 
quam  and  kaudquaquam,  in  no  way ;  usquequaque,  in  all  points, 
in  all  ways,  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  quaque  and  usque. 

[§  290.]  We  here  add  the  correlatives  to  the  question  whither  ? 
quorsum  or  quorsus  f  (contracted  from  quoversum  or  quaversus). 
The  answers  to  them  likewise  end  in  us  and  um  (but  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  more  commonly  used): 
horsum,  hither ;  aliquoversum,  towards  some  place ;  aliarsum,  to- 
wards another  place ;  quoquoversus,  towards  evfiry  side ;  utroque- 
versum,  introrsum,  prorsum,  forward  (^prorsus  i^  better  known 
in  the  derivative  sense  of  "entirely");  ,rursum,  or  more  fre- 
quently retrorsum,  backward  (rursits  remained  in  use  in  the 
sense  of  "again");  sursum,  heavenward  (also  sursum  versits,  vl 
double  compound);  deorsum,  downwards;  dextrorsum,  to  the 
right ;  sinistrorsum,  to  the  left ;  adversus  or  adverstem,  towards 
or  opposite,  usually  a  preposition ;  seorsus  or  seorsum,  separately. 

[§  291.]     4.  The  above-mentioned  demonstratives,  ibi,  there ; 
inde,  hence,  and  eo,  thither,  are  used  only  with  reference  to  relar 
tive  sentences,  which  precede ;  e.  g.  ubi  te  keri  vidz,  ibi  nolim  te 
iterum  conspicere,  where  I  saw  thee  yesterday,  there  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  thee  again;  unde  venerat,  eo  redOt,  he  returned 
thither,  whence  he  had  come.      More  definite  demonstratives, 
therefore,  are  requisite,  and  they  are  formed  in  Latin  from  the 
three  demonstative  pronouns  by  means  of  special  terminations. 
The  place  where  ?         hie,         istic,         illic,         (there), 
whither?      hue,       istuc,        illuc,        (thither), 
whence?       hinc,      istinc,       illinc,       (thence). 
Instead  of  istuc  and  illuc,  the  forms  isto  and  illo  also  are  in  use. 
These  adverbs  are  employed  with  the  same  difference  which  we 
pointed  out  above  (§  127.)  as  existing  between  the  pronouns  hie, 
iste,  and  ille,  so  that  hie,  hue,  and  hinc  point  to  the  place  where 
I,  the  speaker,  am;  istic,  istuc,  and  istinc,  to  the  place  of  the 
second  person,  to  whom  I  speak ;  and  iUic,  illuc,  and  illinc  to 
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the  place  of  the  third  person  or  peraoosy  who  are  spoken  of. 
The  following  are  compounds  of  hue  and  hinc:  adhuc,  until 
now ;  hucusqye,  as  fiur  as  this  place ;  abhinc  and  dehinc,  from  this 
moment  (counting  backwards).  To  the  question  qtia  9  in  what 
way  ?  we  answer  by  the  demonstratiTes  hoc,  istac,  iJlaCy  which 
are  properly  ablatives,  the  word  via  being  understood. 

Note  1.  Cicero  thns  writes  to  Atticus,  who  was  staying  at  Rome,  while 
he  himself  lived  in  exile  at  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia  (iii.  12.) :  Xicet  Ubi 
tigmficarimj  tUadme  venires^  id  omiUam  tamen :  mteUigo  te  re  itiic  prodesee^ 
hie  ne  verbo  qmdem  levare  me  posse.  Istie^  where  70a  ire^  that  is,  at  Rome, 
yon  can  be  real]^  useful  to  me;  Ate,  here  where  I  live,  that  is,  at  Thessa- 
lonica, you  would  not  even  be  able  to  comfort  me  with  a  word.  In  this 
manner  the  Romans  in  their  letters  briefly  and  distinctly  express  the  lo- 
calities of  the  writer  and  the  person  addressed,  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
written  about. 

[§  »2.]  Note  3.  Adkuc  expresses  the  duration  of  time  down  to  the  present 
moment,  and  therefore  answers  to  our  *^  still,"  when  it  signifies  **  until 
now  ^  (we  also  find  ueqiie  adhuc) ;  and  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not  be 
confounded  either  with  eHammmc,  which  does  not  contain  the  idea  of  du- 
ration of  time,  and  answers  to  the  question  when  ?  or  with  wque  eo  and 
eOamtiKm^  whidi  are  the  corresponding  expressions  of  the  past  time.  But 
even  good  authors  apply  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  present, 
and  use  adkuc  also  of  the  relative  duration  of  the  time  past ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  48. : 
Scipio'quamquam  grains  adhve  vulture  eroL,  tamen — profectus  est;  Curt.  vii.  19. : 
praecipitatus  ex  equo  barbarus  adkuc  tamen  repugnabat.  **  Not  yet,"  is  ex- 
pressed by  mmdumj  even  in  speaking  of  the  present,  more  rarely  by  adhuc 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

COMPARISON   OF   ADVERBS. 


[§  293.]  1.  The  Comparison  of  Adverbs  is  throughout  depend- 
ent upon  the  comparison  of  adjectives5  for  those  adverbs  only 
have  degrees  of  comparison,  which  are  derived  from  adjectives 
or  participles  by  the  termination  e  (p)  or  ter  ;  and  wherever  the 
comparison  of  adjectives  is  wanting  altogether  or  partly,  the 
same  deficiency  occurs  in  their  adverbs. 

2.  The  comparative  of  adverbs  is  the  same  as  the  neuter  of 
the  comparative  of  adjectives  {majus  only  has  the  adverb  magisy 
§  265.),  and  the  superlative  is  derived  from  the  superlative  of 
the  adjectives  by  changing  the  termination*  us  into  e ;  e.  g. 
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docHoTy  doctius ;  elegantior,  elegantius ;  emendatur,  emendatius ; 

superlative :  doctUsimus^  doctissime  ;  eleganiUdmey  emendatissime  ; 

summusy  summe.      The  positives  in  o  (e.  g.  citOy  raro)  also  make 

the  superlative  me;  meritissimo  and  tutissimo  however  are  more 

commonly  used  than  meritisstme  and  tutissime. 

Note,  Thus  the  positive  (see  §  111.)  is  wanting  of  deterhUf  deterrime;. 
poHus,  patissime  (we  more  frequently  find  potUsimum) ;  privs^  prinuan  or 
primo  (for  prime  is  not  used,  but  apprime^  principally) ;  the  positive  ociter, 
to  which  ocnu  and  oHssime  belong,  occurs  very  rarely,  since  the  comparative 
ocius  has  at  tiie  same  time  the  meaning  of  a  positive.  Of  vcdde^  very  (con- 
tracted from  vcdide^  §  263.)  the  degrees  vahdiMe  and  vaUdisnme  do  not, 
indeed,  occur  in  Cicero,  but  are  used  in  the  silver  age  of  t&e  language. 

[§  294.]     3.    The  primitive  adverbs,  and  those  derived  from 

other  words  by  the  terminations  im  and  ttis,  together  with  the 

various  adverbs  enmnerated  in  §  270.  foil.,  that  is,  in  general 

all  adverbs  which  are  not  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles 

by  the  endings  e  (or  o  instead  of  it)  and  ter,  do  not  admit  the 

degrees  of  comparison.     The  only  exceptions  are  diu  and  sa^e : 

diutiusy  diutisnme  ;  saepiuSy  saepisstme,     Nuper  has  a  superlative 

ntip^mW,  but  no  comparative,  and  sods  and  temperi  have  the 

comparatives  satins  (also  used  as  a  neuter  adjective)  and  £em- 

perius  (in  Cicero).     Respecting  secimsy  the  comparative  of  secusy 

see  §  283. 

Note.  There  are  a  few  diminutive  adverbs :  danculum  from  clam,  pri- 
mulum  from  primvm,  celerhucule^  saepiuscule^  from  the  comparatives  celeriuM 
and  saepius.  Belle,  prettily,  is  a  diminutive  of  bene,  and  from  belle  are  de- 
rived bellue  and  beHissimus,  without  a  comparative,  and  hence  the  adverb 
beUUeime. 


CHAP.  LXV. 

PREPOSITIONS. 


[§  295.]  1.  Prepositions  are  indeclinable  words,  or,  to  use 
the  grammatical  term,  particles,  which  express  the  relations  of 
nouns  to  one  another  or  to  verbs :  e.  g.  a  town  in  Italy ;  a 
journey  through  Italy ;  my  love  for  you ;  the  first  century  after 
Christ ;  he  came  out  of  his  house ;  he  lives  near  Berlin ;  on  the 
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Bhine,  &c  They  govern  in  Latin  either  the  accusative  or 
ablative,  and  some  (though  mostly  in  a  different  sense)  both 
cases.  Their  Latin  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
placed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  before  their  noun.  We  have 
already  observed  (Chap.  LXII.)  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  particles  are  properly  adverbs,  but  are  justly  reckoned 
among  the  prepositions,  as  they  more  or  less  frequently  govern 
a  case.  Apart  &om  their  etymology,  and  considering  only  their 
practical  application  in  the  language,  we  have  the  following 
classes  of  prepositions :  — 

1.  Prepositions  tvith  the  Accusative, 
Ad,  to. 

Apitd,  with,  near. 

AntCy  before  (in  regard  to  both  time  and  place). 
Adversus  and  adversum,  against. 
Cisy  citrUy  on  this  side. 
Circa  and  circuniy  around,  about. 
CirciteTf  about  (indefinite  time  or  number). 
Contray  against. 
Ergay  towards. 
Extray  without.   . 

Infray  beneath,  below  (the  contrary  of  supra). 
Inter,  among,  between. 
Intray  within  (the  contrary  of  extra), 
JtixtUy  near,  beside. 
Ohy  on  account  of. 
jPeneSy  in  the  power  of. 
Pery  through. 
Pone^  behind. 

Posty  after  (both  of  time  and  space). 
PraeteTy  beside. 
Propcy  near. 

Propter y  near,  on  account  of. 

Secundumy  after  (in  time  or.  succession),  in  accordance  with,  as 
secundum  naturam  vivere, 
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Supruy  above. 

Trans,  on  the  other  side. 

Verstis  (is  put  after  its  noun),  towards  a  place;  e.  g.  m  GalUam 

versus f  Massiliam  versus, 
intra,  beyond. 

2.  Prepositions  unth  the  Ablative, 

A,  aby  ahs  (a,  before  consonants;  ab,  before  vowels  and  some 
consonants ;  and  abs  only  in  the  combination  of  abs  te,  for 
which,  however,  a  te  also  is  used),  from,  by. 

Absque,  without  (obsolete). 

Coram,  before,  or  in  the  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

De,  down  from,  concerning. 

JS  and  ex  (e  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both  vowels  and 
consonants),  out  of,  from. 

JPrae,  before,  owing  to. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

Sine,  without. 

ITtJius  (is  put  after  its  noun),  as  far  as,  up  to. 

3.  Prepositions  unth  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

In  with  the  accus.  —  1.  in,  on,  to,  to  the  question  Whithw? — 
2.  against.  With  the  ablat.  in,  on,  to  the  question 
Where? 

Sub,  with  the  accus.  —  1.  under,  to  the  question  Whither?  — 
2.  about  or  towards,  in  an  indefinite  statement  of  time,  as 
sub  vesperam,  towards  evening.  With  the  ablat.,  under,  to 
the  question  Where  ?     Desub  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 

Super,  with  the  accus.,  above,  over ;  with  the  ablat.,  upon,  con- 
cerning, like  de. 

Subter,  under,  beneath,  is  used  with  the  accusative,  whether  it 
expresses  being  in  or  motion  to  a  {dace;  it  rarely  occurs 
with  the  ablative,  and  is  in  general  little  used. 
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Remarks  upon  the  Signification  of  the  Prepositions. 

[S  S96.]    1.  Prepontums  with  the  Accusative. 

Ad  denotes  in  general  an  aim  or  object  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place, 
and  answers  to  the  questions  Whither  ?  and  Till  when  f  e.  g.  venio^  proficiscor 
ad  te;  Sophocles  ad  summam  senecMem  tragoedias  fecit.  Hence  it  also 
denotes  a  fixed  time,  as  ad  haram,  at  the  hour  ;  ad  diern^  on  the  day  fixed 
upon ;  ad  tempusfacere  aliquid,  to  do  a  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  other 
ciises  ad  tempus  signifies  **for  a  time,"  e.g.  perturhatio  animi plerumque  brevis 
est  et  ad  tempus.  Sometimes  also  it  denotes  the  approach  of  time,  as  ad 
lucent^  ad  vesperam^  ad  extretnum,  towards  daybreak,  evening,  towards  the 
end ;  and  the  actual  arrival  of  a  certain  time,  as  in  Livj :  ad  prima  signa 
verts  pro/ectus,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring. 

Ad,  in  a  local  sense,  signifies  ^  near  a  place,**  to  the  question  Where?  as 
€td  urbem  esse,  to  be  near  the  town  ;  ad  partas  urbis;  cruentiMima  pugna  ad 
lacvm  Trastmenum ;  pugna  naoalis  ad  Tenedum ;  tirbs  sOa  estad  mare ;  it  is 
apparently  the  same  as  in  in  such  phrases  as  ad  aedem  Beilonae;  or  with  the 
omission  of  the  word  aedem :  ad  Opis ;  ad  omnia  deorum  templa  grahda' 
tionemfecimus ;  negotimn  habere  adportum ;  ad  forum ;  but  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  an  allusion  to  buildings  or  spaces  connected  with  the  places  named. 
With  numerals  ad  is  equivalent  to  our  ^'to  the  amount  of**  or  **  nearly,** 
e.  g.  ad  ducentosy  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred,  or  nearly  two  hundred,  and 
without  any  case  it  is  an  adverb  like  eireiter,  as  in  Caesar,  occisis  ad  hominum 
milibus  quatuor,  religtd  in  oppidum  rejecH  sunt ;  Liv.  viii.  IS:  ad  viginti 
jnatronis  per  viatorem  accitis  (ablat.  absol.)  ;  iv.  59  :  quorum  ad  duo  milia  et 
quingewH  caphmtur.  The  phrase  omnes  ad  unum,  ad  uman  omnes  perierunt 
means,  **  even  to  the  very  last  man,**  including  the  last  himself 

Ad,  denoting  an  object  or  purpose,  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
hence  arises  its  signification  of  *^  in  respect  of;  **  e.  g.  vidi forum  eomitiumque 
adomaium,  ad  speciem  magmfico  omaJtu,  ad  sensum  cogitationemque  acerbo  et 
lugubri;  or  f acinus  ad  memonam,  posteriiatis  insigne;  homo  ad  labores  belli 
trnpiger,  ad  usum  et  dtscipUnam  peritus;  ad  consdia  prudsns,  &c.  But  this 
preposition  is  used  also  in  figurative  relations  to  express  a  model,  standard, 
and  object  of  comparison,  where  we  say  '*  according  to,*'  or  ^in  comparison 
with;**  as  ad  modum,  ad  effigiem,  ad  simUitudinem,  ad  speciem  alicigus  rei,  ad 
normam,  ad  exemphon,  ad  arbitrium  et  nuium,  ad  vohmtatem  alicujus  faeere 
aliquid;  persuadent  maOtematid,  terram  ad  universum  coeU  complexum  quasi 
puncti  instar  obtinere.  Particular  phrases  are,  ad  verbum,  word  for  word ; 
nihil  ad  hone  rem,  ad  hunc  hominem,  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  thing  or 
this  man. 

[§  fiS7.]  Apud,  *^  with,**  both  in  its  proper  and  figurative  sense ;  e.  g.  with 
me  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  has  no  weight,  apud  me  nihil  valet  hominum 
opinio.  In  connection  with  names  of  places  it  signifies  "  near,**  like  ad;  e.g. 
Epaminondas  Lacedaemmdos  vicit  apud  Mantineam ;  male  pugnatum  est  apud 
Caudium,  apud  Amenem  (the  name  of  a  river).  It  must  however  be 
observed  that  the  early  writers  sometimes  (see  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr, 
iv.  22.),  and  Tacitus  and  later  authors  frequently,  use  apud  for  in,  and  not 
merely  for  ad;  as  Augustus  apud  urbem  Notaan  extmetus  est ;  statua  apud  (hea- 
trum  Pompefi  locatur;  apud  Syriam  morbo  absumptus  est ;  apud  senatum  dixU^ 
and  in  many  other  passages,  in  which  the  context  leaves  no  doubt.    In  apud 
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praetorem  and  apud  judices^  the  preposition  must  likewise  be  taken  to 
denote  the  place  of  the  judicial  transactions ;  we  use  in  this  case  *'  before,'* 
which  however  cannot  be  rendered  in  Latin  hj  ante. 

Apud  is  used  also  with  the  names  of  authors,  instead  of  in  with  the  name 
of  their  works ;  as  apud  Xenopkontem^  apud  Terentium^  apud  Ciceranem  legi^ 
tur,  &c.,  but  not  in  Xenophonte^  because  in  Latin  the  name  of  an  author  is 
not  used  for  that  of  his  works  as  in  our  language. 

Ante,  "•  before,"  denotes  also  a  preference,  as  ante  omnia  hoc  mihi  maxime 
placet,  above  all  other  things ;  Ate  erat  gloria  milUari  ante  omnes,  he  excelled 
aU. 

[§  296.]  Cis  and  ciira  are  commonly  used  in  reference  to  place,  e.  g.  cis 
Taurum  montem,  and  are  the  contrary  of  trans :  ciira  Rubicanemj  on  this  side 
of  the  Rubicon.  But  in  later  though  good  prose  writers  (Quintilian,  FlinjJ 
it  frequently  occurs  for  sine,  *^  without,**  as  in  c^tra  invidkan  nominare ;  ciira 
musicen  grammaiice  non  potest  esse  per/eda  nee  diet  ciira  scientiam  nmsices 
potest, 

Cireum  \a  the  more  ancient,  and  'circa  the  later  form ;  Cicero  uses  them 
both  in  the  sense  of  '*  around  "  (a  place) ;  and  ctroim,  with  the  strengthened 
meaning,  ^*all  around;'*  e. g.  wbes  quae  cireum  Capuam  sunt,  and  urbes 
circa  Capuam;  homines  cireum  and  circa  se  habere i  terra  cireum  axem  se 
convertU;  homo  praetorem  cireum  omnia  fora  sectatur.  The  phrases  ci^rcum 
amicosy  cireum  meinos,  cireum  vUlas,  cireum  insuku  mittere,  signify  to  send 
around  to  one*s  friends,  &c.  Circa  is  used  besides,  of  time  also,  in  the  sense 
of  sub  (but  not  by  Cicero)  ;  Livy  and  Curtius,  e.  g.,  say :  circa  lueis  ortem, 
circa  eandem  horam,  circa  Idus,  Circa  in  the  sense  of  concerning,  like  de, 
ergtiy  and  adversus,  the  Greek  irard,  occurs  only  in  the  silver  age  of  the 
language,  in  Quintilian,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus ;  e.  g.  varia  cireum  haee  opinio; 
circa  deos  et  religiones  negligerUior;  publico  circa  bonus  artes  socordia. 

Cireiter  is  used,  it  is  true,  with  an  accusative,  as  in  circiter  meridienif  about 
noon ;  circiter  CalendaSy  cireiter  Idus  Martias,  circiter  octavam  haram,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  an  adverb. 

[§  899.]  Adversus  and  contra  originally  signify  "  opposite  to  ;**  but  they  ex- 
press also  the  direction  of  an  action  towards  an  object,  with  this  difference, 
that  contra  always  denotes  hostility,  like  our  ^*  against**  (while  erga  denotes  a 
friendly  disposition,  "  towards**),  whereas  adversus  is  used  in  either  sense. 
Thus  Cicero  says :  praesidia  ilia,  quae  pro  templis  omnibus  cemitis,  contra  vim 
coUocata  sunt;  and  frequently  contra  naturam,  contra  leges i  but  meus  erga  te 
amor,  patemus  animus,  benivdentia,  and  similar  expressions.  We  say  adversus 
aliquem  impetum  facere  as  well  as  modestum,  justum  esse,  and  reverenOam  ad- 
hibere  adversus  mliquem.  Bat  erga  also  occurs  now  and  then  in  a  hostile 
sense,  not  indeed  in  Cicero,  but  in  Nepos  and  Tac^itus,  e.  g.  Nep.  Daiam.  10.: 
odio  communi,  quod  erga  regem  susceperant. 

[§  soo.]  Extra,  "  without,**  ♦»  outside  of,*'  occurs  also  in  the  sense  ofpraeter, 
excepting,  apart,  as  extra  Jocum. 

Infra,  e.  g.  infra  lunam  nihil  est  nisi  mortale  et  caducum.  It  also  implies  a 
low  estimation ;  as  in  infra  se  omnia  humana  ducere,  judicare,  or  infra  se 
posita ;  and  "  below**  or  **  under**  in  regard  to  measure  or  size :  ten  sunt  mag' 
r&tudine  pauh  infra  elephantos. 

Inter  denotes  also  duration  of  time,  like  our  ^*  during  ;**  as  inter  tot  annos, 
inter  coenam,  inter  epulas.  With  regard  to  its  ordinary  signification  **  among,'* 
we  must  observe  that  inter  se  is  our  "  one  another  ;**  e.  g.  amant  inter  se  pueri. 
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obtrectant  inter  se^  furtm  inter  se  aspieiebantj  where  in  reality  another  pro« 
noun  18  omitted. 

Introj  ** within,**  to  both  questions  AVhere?  and  Whither?  intra  hoUium 
praendia  esse  and  venire;  nuUam  intra  Oceamtm praedomtm  navem  esse  audiiis ; 
majores  nostri  Antiochum  intra  mantem  Taurum  regnare  Jusserunt.  It  also 
denotes  time,  both  in  its  duration  and  a  period  which  has  not  come  to  its 
dose,  e.  g.  omnia  cammemarabo  quae  intra  decern  annos  nefarie  facta  smtt^  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years ;  intra  nomun  diem  opera  absoluta  sunty  intra  decimum 
diem  ttrhem  cepit,  that  is,  before  nine  or  ten  days  had  elapsed. 

Jtcarto,  ^  beside,**  e.  g.juxta  murum,  juxta  urbem^  sometimes  also  '*  next  to** 
in  rank  and  estimation,  as  in  Liyy :  Jides  humana  coUtur  ajmd  eosjuxta  divinas 
religiones.  But  it  is  only  unclassical  authors  that  naejuxta  in  the  sense  of 
secttndum  or.  according  to. 

Obf  ^  on  account  of,**  implies  a  reason  or  occasion,  e.g.  ob  egregiam  virtutem 
donatus;  ch  delictum;  ob  earn  rem,  for  this  reason ;  qvamobrem  or  quamobcausam, 
for  which  reason ;  o5  hoc  t/wum,  for  this  very  reason.  In  the  sense  of  on^,  its 
use  is  more  limited,  aa  in  ob  octdos  versari. 

Penes  rarely  occurs  as  a  preposition  of  place  in  the  sense  ofapud,  and  is 
more  commonly  used  as  denoting,  in  the  possession  or  power  of;  e.  g.  peiies 
regem  omms  potestas  est;  penes  me  arbitrium  est  kigus  rei. 

[§  aoi.]  Per,  denoting  place,  signifies  *^  through**  and  occurs  yery  frequently ; 
but  it  also  signifies  **  in**  in  the  sense  of  *'  throughout  ;**  e.  g.  Caesar  conjttra- 
tionis  socios  in  vinculis  habendos  per  munidpia  ceneuit,  that  is,  in  all  the  mu- 
nicipia ;  per  domos  hospitaliter  invUantur;  milites  ftiga  per  proximas  civitates 
dissipati  sunt  When  it  denotes  time,  it  signifies  during  :  per  noctem  cemuntur 
sidera  ;  per  hosce  dies,  during  these  days ;  per  idem  tempus,  during  the  same 
time ;  per  trienmum,  per  secessionem  piebis,  during  the  secession  of  the  plebs. 

Per  with  the  accusative  of  persons  is  ^  through,**  "^  by  the  instrumentality 
of,**  e.  g.  per  te  salvus  sum.  Per,  in  many  cases,  expresses  the  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  done ;  as  per  litteras,  by  letter ;  per  infuriam,  per  scelus  et 
latrocinium,  per  potestatem  auferre,  eripere,  with  injustice,  criminally,  by  au- 
thority ;  per  ludum  ac  jocum  forbans  omnibus  evertit,  by  play  and  joke  he 
drove  him  out  of  his  property ;  per  iram,  from  or  in  anger ;  per  sinrnUUionem 
amieitiae  me  prodiderunt;  per  speciem  honoris  or  auxilii  ferendi,  &c.,  per 
eausam,  under  the  pretext ;  per  occasionem,  on  the  occasion ;  per  ridiculum,  in 
a  ridiculous  manner.  In  many  cases  a  simple  ablative  might  be  used  instead 
of  per  with  the  accus.,  but  per  expresses,  in  reality,  only  an  accidental  mode 
of  doing  a  thing,  and  not  the  real  means  or  instrument. 

Per,  in  the  sense  of  **  on  account  of,**  occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases :  per 
aetatem,  on  account  of  his  age ;  per  valetudinem,  on  account  of  illness ;  per  me 
licet,  it  is  allowed,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  supplication  or  swearing, 
it  is  the  English  **  by;**  as  jurare per  aiiquid,  aliquem  orare per  aliguid ;  and 
so  also  in  exclamations :  per  deos  immortales,  per  Jovem,  &c. 

[§  303.]  Pone,  **  behind,**  is  not  frequently  used  either  as  an  adverb  or  a 
preposition,  and  is  almost  obsolete.  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  says,  manus  pone  tergum 
vinctae,  for  post  tergum. 

Prdeter.  From  the  meaning  "beside,**  or  "along"  (implying  motion 
or  passing  by),  as  in  Cicero:  Servi  praeter  oculos  LolU  pocula  ferebant, 
there  arises  the  signification  of  "  excepting  ;**  e.  g.  in  Livy :  In  hoc  legato 
vestro  nee  hominis  quidquam  est  praeter  figvram  et  speciem,  neque  Romani 
civis  praeter  habitum  et  soman  Latinae  linguae ;  and  in  Cicero :  Amicum  tibi  ev 
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coMularifma  neminem  esse  video  praeter  Lueidkan,  except,  or  beside  Lucullus. 
It  also  signifies  *'  besides,**  when  something  is  added  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  and  it  is  then  followed  by  etiam ;  e.  g.  praeter  anuioritatem  etiam 
vires  ad  afercendum  habet,  praeter  ingeniem  populatianem  agrorum — pugnatum 
etiam  egregie  est,  and  may  often  be  translated  by  '^  independent  of,"  or 
"  not  to  mention.** 

Praeter  also  indicates  a  distinction,  as  in  praeter  ceterasj  praeter  aUos^ 
praeter  omnes  excellere  or  facer e  aliquid. 

The  signification  of  *'  against,**  or  **  contrary  to,**  is  connected  with  that 
of  beside ;  e.  g.  praeter  consuetxtdinem,  praeter  apinianem,  expectaHonemj  oo- 
luntaiem  aHcujus ;  praeter  modum,  immoderately ;  praeter  natwwny  contrary  to 
nature.    ' 

Propter,  for  prope,  near,  is  not  uncommon,  e.  g.  propter  SiciHam  ineulae 
Vtdeaniae  sunt;  duq  JUii  propter  patrem  eubantes,  &c.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  (§  264.),  that  it  is  a  contraction  oCpropitef, 

But  it  most  frequently  signifies  ^  on  account  of,**  implying  the  moving 
cau^e,  as  in  ego  te  propter  httmamtatem  et  modestiam  tuam  diUgo,  It  is  more 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  per  with  persons,  as  in  propter  te  liber  sum, 
propter  quos  vivit,  through  whose  fud  he  lives. 

[§  303.]  Secundum  is  derived  from  sequor,  seeundus,  and  therefore  properly 
signifies  *'next,**  "in  the  sequel,**  "in  succession,**  e.g.  secundum  comitia, 
immediately  after  the  comitia ;  Livy :  Hannibal  sectrndum  tamprosperam  ad 
Ccmnas  pugnam  victoris  magis  quam  beUum  gerentis  curis  intenius  eroL  Also 
"  next  in  rank ;  **  as  in  Cicero,  secundum  deum  homines  hominibiu  maxitne 
utiles  esse  possunt ;  secundum  fratrem  tibi  plurimvm  tribuo ;  secundum  te  mhil 
est  mihi  amicius  soliiudine ;  Livy  says  that  the  Roman  dominion  was  maximum 
secundum  deorum  opes  imperium.  The  signification  "  along,"  is  still  more 
closely  conected  with  its  original  meaning,  as  in  secundum  mare  iter  facere^ 
secundum /lumen  paucae  stationes  equitum  videbantur. 

In  a  figurative  sense  secundum  is  the  opposite  of  contra  :  consequently,  1. 
•*  in  accordance  with,'*  as  secundum  naturam  vivere,  secundum  arbitrium  ali' 
eujus  facere  aliquid;  2.  "in  favour  of,**  as  in  secundum  praesentem  judioamt, 
secundum  te  decrevit,  secundum  causam  noetram  disputavit.  So  also  in  the 
legal  expression  vindidas  secundum  libertatem  dare,  postulare,  for  a  per8on*8 
liberty. 

Supra  is  the  opposite  of  infra,  and  is  used  to  both  questions,  Where  P  and 
Whither  ?  In  English  it  is  "  above,**  implying  both  space  and  measure,  e.  g. 
supra  vires,  supra  consuetudinem,  supra  numerum ;  and  with  numerals,  supra 
duos  menses,  seniores  supra  sexaginta  cmnos.  It  is  more  rarely  used  in  the 
sense  of  praeter,  beside ;  as  in  Livy,  supra  belli  LaHni  metum  id  quoque  acces" 
serat;  and  in  that  of  ante,  before,  as  in  Caesar,  paulo  supra  hone  memoriam,  a 
little  before  the  present  time. 

Versus  \%  joined  also  (though  rarely)  to  the  prepositid&s  oc?  or  in:  ad 
.  Oceanum  versus  proficisci,  in  Italiam  versus  navigare. 

Ultra  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  denoting  measure ;  e.  g.  ultra  fetninam 
mollis,  ultra  fortem  temerarius,  more  than  a  woman,  and  more  than  a  brave 
man  usually  is. 

2.  Prepositions  with  the  Ablative, 

[§  304.]  Ab  (this  is  the  original  form,  in  Greek  &ir6),  from,  in  regard  to 
both  place  and  time  (a  cujus  morte,  ab  illo  tempore  tricesimus  annus  est),  and 
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also  to  denote  a  living  being  as  the  author  of  an  action,  as  in  amari,  dUigi  <A 
aHquo,  dueere  ab  aUquo,  and  with  nenter  verbs,  which  have  the  meaning  of  a 
passive ;  e.  g.  imterire  ab  aHquo^  which  is  the  same  as  oeeidi  ab  aUquo.  The 
following  particulars,  however,  must  be  observed  :^ 

a)  With  r^;ard  to  its  denoting  time,  we  say  a  prima  ostefe,  ab  hieunte 
aetaie^  a  prima  temport  or  primu  iemporibui  aeiatiSy  ab  imiiio  aekUU  and  ab 
h^ioUiay  a  pueritia^  ab  adoiewentia^  as  well  as  in  connection  with  concrete 
nouns  :  a  puero^  a  pueris^  ab  adoiMcenhdo,  ab  infante^  all  of  which  expressions 
Bignify  ^  from  an  early  age.**  The  expressions  a  parvis^  a  parmdo^  a  teneroy  a 
tenerig  unguiculisy  are  less  common  and  of  Greek  origin.  A  puero  is  used  in 
speaking  of  one  person,  and  a  pueris  in  speaking  of  several ;  e.  g.  Diodorum 
Stoicum  a  puero  aitdivi,  or  Socrates  docmt  fieri  nuOo  modo  potse^  tU  a  pueris 
tot  rtrum  insitas  m  animis  fiotkmes  haberenms,  nisi  animus,  antequam  corpus 
inJtrassety  in  rerum  cognitione  vigvisset, 

Ab  initio  and  a  prindpiOi  a  prima  properly  denote  the  space  of  time  finom 
the  beginning  down  to  a  certain  point  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  says,  urbem  Bamam 
a  principio  reges  habuere,  that  is,  for  a  certain  period  afler  its  foundation. 
Frequently,  however,  this  idea  disappears,  and  ab  initio^  &c.  become  the 
same  as  initio^  in  the  beginning ;  e.  g.  ConsuU  mm  animms  ab  initia,  nan  fifks 
<Md  eiUtnkmm  defuit,  he  was  neither  wanting  in  courage  at  first,  nor  in  faith- 
fulness at  the  last ;  ab  initio  At^  defensionis  dixi^  at  the  beginning  of  my 
defence. 

b)  When  ab  denotes  place,  it  frequently  expresses  the  side  on  which  a 
thing  happens,  or  rather  whence  it  proceeds ;  as  a  frontey  a  tergo,  ab  oecasu 
et  ortu  (solis) ;  Alexander  a  fronts  et  a  tergo  hostem  habebat;  Horatius  Codes 
a  tergo  pontem  vntersdndi  jubebat ;  Caesar  a  dextro  comu  proelivm  commisit* 
Hence  a  reo  dieersy  to  sp^Eik  on  behalf  of  the  def^dant,  and  with  the  verb 
sHore;  as  a  senatu  stare,  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  or  to  be  of  the 
party  of  the  senate ;  a  bonorum  causa  stare,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
—  or  without  the  verb  stare,  in  the  same  sense :  hoc  est  a  me,  this  is  for  me, 
in  my  favour,  supports  my  assertion ;  haec/acitis  a  nobis  contra  vosmet  ipsos,  - 
to  our  advantage,  or  facere  in  an  intransitive  sense :  hoe  nihUo  magis  ab 
adoersarOs,  quam  a  nobis  facit,  this  is  no  less  advantageous  to  our  opponents 
than  to  ourselves.  So  also,  the  adherents  or  followers  of  a  school  are  called 
a  Platone,  ab  Aristotele,  a  Critoiao,  although  in  these  cases  we  may  supply 
profecti,  that  is,  persons  who  went  forth  from  such  a  school.  Sometimes, 
though  chiefly  in  the  comic  writers,  ab  is  used  instead  of  a  genitive :  anciUa 
ab  Andria,  fores  and  ostium  ab  aUquo  concrepuiL 

[§  905.]  In  a  figurative  sense  it  signifies  *^  with  regard  to  ;**  e.  g.  Antonius 
ab  equitatu  firmus  esse  dicedatur;  imparati  sumus  quum  a  militibus,  turn  a 
pecunia ;  mediocriter  a  doctrina  instructus ;  inops  ab  amieis ;  felix  ab  omni 
laude  ;  Horace  :  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  In  the  sense  of  '*  on  the 
side  of,**  it  also  denotes  relationship,  as  in  Augustus  a  matre  Magnum  Pom- 
pefum  artissimo  cbntingebat  gradu,  on  his  mother*s  side. 

Ab  denotes  that  which  is  to  be  removed,  and  thus  answers  to  our  '*  from,** 
or  '^  against,**  e.  g.^bnon  defendere  a  Clodio,  custodire  templum  ab  Hanmbaie, 
munire  vasa  a  f rigors  et  tempestatibus,  that  is,  contra  frigus.  So  also  tutus  a 
perieulo,  secure  from  danger,  and  timere  a  suis,  to  be  afraid  of  one*s  own 
fiiends. 

Staiim,  confestim,  recens  ab  aUqua  re,  'immediately  afler,**  have  originally 
reference  to  place,  but  pass  from  their  meaning  of  place  into  that  of  time ; 

a  4 
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e.  g.  Sdpio  confestim  a  proeUo — ad  naves  rediiiy  immediatelj  aftsr  the  batde 
\8cipio  returned  to  the  fleet ;  hostes  a  prospera  pugna  castra  oppugnavenaUy 
Liy. ;  ab  itinere  facere  aliquid,  to  do  a  thing  while  on  a  journey. 

Ab^  further,  often  describes  a  circumstance  as  the  cause  of  a  thing,  and  maj 
be  translated  by, "  in  consequence  of,"  "from,"  or  "out  of,"  as  in  Livy:  dux- 
hantur  ab  eodem  ammo  ingenioqwe^  a  quo  gesta  suni^  in  consequence  of  the  same 
jentiment ;  ab  eademjiducia  ojiimi^  ab  ira,  a  spe.  Legati  Cartkagifdenses  aU^' 
quanto  minore  cum  misericordia  ab  recenti  memoria  perfidiae  emdiii  stait,  in 
consequence  of  the  yet  fresh  recollection ;  Curtius  :  Alexander  votes  qvoque 
adhibere  coepit  a  superstUUme  animi,  from  superstitious  prejudices. 

Ab^  used  to  denote  an  official  function,  is  quite  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin 
language ;  e.  g.  alicujus  or  alietd  esse  (scil.  servum  or  Ubertum)  a  pedibus^  to 
be  a  person^s  lacquey,  ab  epistolis  (secretary),  a  rattanilms  peeper  of 
accounts),  a  studiisy  a  voluptatibus. 

[§  906.]  Absque  is  found  only  in-  the  comic  writers,  and  modem  Latinists 
should  not  introduce  such  antiquated  words  into  their  writings.  See  Burinann 
on  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  36. ;  Ruhnken,  Diet,  Terent,  p.  228.  ed.  Schopen.  There 
is  only  one  passage  in  Cicero,  ad  Att,  i.  19. :  nuUam  a  me  epistolam  ad  te  smo 
absque  argumento  pervenire,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  have  intentionally 
used  absque^  because  he  could  not  well  haye  written  the  proper  word  sine, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  sino, 

[§  807.]  Cum,  "with,"  not  only  expresses  "in  the  company  of  persons,"  as  cum 
aliquo  esse,  cum  aUquo  ire,  venire,  projicisci,  facere  aliquid  (also  seeum,  that 
is,  with  one*8  self),  but  also  accompanying  circumstances,  as  Verres  Lampsa- 
cum  venit  cum,  magna  calamitate  et  propepemicie  civitatis;  hastes  cum  detrimento 
sunt depulsi;  and  numerous  other  instances;  also  equivalent  to  our  "in," 
in  the  sense  of  "  dressed  in ;"  as  in  hac  officina  Praetor  (Verres)  nugorem 
partem  diei  cum  tunica  puUa  sedere  soUebat  et  paUio,  When  combined  with 
verbs  denoting  hostility,  cum,  like  our  "  with,"  has  the  meaning  of  "  against :" 
cum  aiiquo  beUum  gerere,  to  be  at  war  with  somebody ;  thus  cum  aliquo  queri, 
to  complain  of  or  against  a  person. 

[§808.]  De  is  most  commonly  "concerning,"  "about,"  or  "on,"  as  in 
multa  de  le  audivi,  liber  de  cantemnenda  morte,  scil.  scriptus ;  Regvlus  de  cap- 
tivis  commutandis  Romam  missus  est  Also  in  the  phrases  de  te  cogito,  I  think 
of  thee ;  actum  est  de  me,'l  am  undone.  Consequently,  traditur  de  Homero, 
is  something  very  different  from  traditur  ab  Homero ;  in  the  former  sentence 
Homer  is  the  object,  and  in  the  latter  the  subject.  In  the  epistolary  style, 
when  a  new  subject  is  touched  upon,  de  is  used  in  the  sense  of  quod  attinet 
ad  aliquid;  as  in  Cicero  :  de  fratre,  confido  ita  esse,  ut  semper  volui;  de  me 
autem,  suscipe  pauUsper  meas  partes,  et  eum  te  esse  finge,  qui  sum  ego ;  de 
rationibus  re/erendis,  non  erat  incommodum,  &c.  But  very  frequently  it  has 
the  signification  of  "  down  from,"  or  "  from  a  higher  point ;"  as  descendere 
de  rostris,  de  coelo ;  Verres  palam  de  sella  ac  tribunali  pronuntiat;  further,  it 
denotes  the  origin  from  a  place;  as  homo  de  schola,  dechzmator  de  ludo, 
nescio  qui  de  circo  maximo,  Cic.  pro  Milon,  24. ;  or  *'  of,"  in  a  partitive 
sense,  as  homo  ^de  plebe,  unus  de  populo,  unus  de  multis,  one  of  the  many ; 
unus  de  septem,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men ;  C.  Chacchum  de  superioribns 
paene  solum  lego;  versus  de  Phoenissis,  verses  from  the  tragedy  of  the 
Fhoenissae ;  partem  de  istius  impudentia  reticebo,  and  in  the  phrases  de  meo, 
tuo,  suo,  &c.,  de  aUeno,  de  publico, 

De  also  denotes  time,  which  arises  from  its  partitive  signification.    Cicero 
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says,  MUo  in  eamUium  de  node  vemtj  that  is,  even  by  night,  or  spending 
a  part  of  the  night  in  coming  to  the  comitium ;  vigUare  de  nocie^  Alexander 
de  die  inibat  convimoy  even  in  the  daytime ;  hence  multa  de  nocte^  media  de 
nocte^  that  is,  "•  in  the  depth  of  night,"  *^in  the  middle  of  the  night,**  the 
signification  of  the  point  of  beginning  being  lost  in  that  of  the  time  in  general. 
Fac^  si  me  amasy  vt  eoneideraie  diUgentergue  navigee  de  menee  Decendni^  i.  e, 
take  care,  as  you  are  sailing  in  (a  part  of)  the  month  of  December. 

In  other  cases  also  de  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  ab  or  ex;  thus  Cicero 
saySf.oticbm  hoc  de  parenle  meo  puer^  and  with  a  somewhat  far-fetched  dis* 
tinction  between  what  is  accidental  and  what  is  intentional ;  in  Verr,  iii.  57. : 
Nan  hoe  nunc  primum  audit  privatus  de  tmmico,  reus  ab  accuaaiore ;  effvgere 
de  manibtu;  JDumyshu  menaae  argenteae  de  omaxibue  dehdnie  juuit  auferri; 
especially  in  connection  with  emere^  mercari^  comducere  de  aliquo,  Oloriamy 
victoriam  parere,  parare^  de  aliquo  or  ex  aUquo ;  iriumphum  agere  de  GaiHe^ 
AUobrogibuSy  Aetolie^  or  ex  OaUis^  &c  are  used  indiscriminately. 

In  some  combinations  de  has  the  signification  of  *^  in  accordance  with,**  or 
^*  after,**  like  eecwidum:  de  contiHo  meoy  de  amicorum  eententia,  de  eonsilii 
eentenHoy  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  council ;  de  communi  sentenHa ;  de 
more.  In  other  cases  de  with  a  noun  following  denotes  the  manner  or  canse 
of  an  action:  denuo^  de  integro^  afresh;  de  vnpnmeoy  unexpectedly;  de  in^ 
dtutrioy  purposely ;  de  facie  novi  aUquem^  I  know  a  person  by  his  appearance. 
In  combination  with  res  and  causa:  qua  de  re,  qua  de  causa^  quibua  de  causiSy 
for  which  reasons. 

[§  909.]  JSx  (for  this  is  the  original  form,  it  was  changed  into  e  when 
consonants  followed,  whence  a  certain  custom  was  easily  formed),  **  from,** 
**  out  o^**  is  qidte  common  to  denote  a  place,  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whence  f  and  in  some  peculiar  phrases ;  such  as :  ^ex  equopugnare;  ex  equis 
eoHoquiy  to  converse  while  riding  on  horseback ;  ex  muro  passis  manilfus  pacem 
petere;  ex  arbore  pendere;  ex  loco  stgteriore  dieere;  ex  iHnere  scribere;  con^ 
spicari  aiiquid  expropmquo^  e  longinquo  videre  aliquid^  ex  transversa  impeimn 
facere;  ex  adoerso^  and  e  regione  (not  ex),  opposite ;  ex  ommparie^  in  or  from 
all  parts.  JEx  aliquo  audire^  accipere^  cognoscere^  scire^  and  the  like,  to  hear 
from  a  person's  own  mouth ;  victoriam  reportare  ex  aliquo  populo,  where  ex  is 
the  same  as  de.  Ex  vino,  ex  aqua  coquere^  bibere,  where  we  say,  "^  with  wine,** 
&c.  are  common  medical  expressions. 

Exy  when  a  particle  of  time,  denotes  the  point  from  which :  ex  iUo  die^  from 
that  day ;  ex  hoc  tempore^  ex  quo  (not  e),  since;  ex  consuIatUy  expraelura,  ex 
dictaturoy  after  the  consulship,  &c. ;  diem  ex  die  expectare^  to  wait  one  day 
after  another,  or  day  after  day. 

Exy  **  from,**  denoting  cause ;  as  in  ez  aUquo  or  aiUqtia  re  doUre^  laborare 
ex  pedibusy  e  rembusy  ex  aculis^  ex  eapite;  perire  ex  mdneribus;  ex  quodam  ru- 
tnore  nos  te  hie  ad  mensem  Januarium  expectabamus;  ex  lassitudine  artius 
dormire^  after  a  fatigue,  or  on  account  of  fatigue ;  quum  e  via  iemguerem^ 
from  or  after  the  journey ;  ex  quo  vereor^  whence  I  fear,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, ex  quoy  whence,  or  for  which  reason.  Hence  it  has  also  the  signifi- 
cation  of  "  in  consequence  of,**  or  ^  in  accordance  with,**  and  that  in  a  great 
many  expressions ;  such  as :  ex  lege^  ex  decreto^  ex  testamento,  ex  Senahucon- 
sultOy  ex  Senatus  auctoritate^  ex  sententia  equivalent  to  de  sententia,  ex  con" 
suetudine,  e  more* 

With  this  we  must  connect  the  cases  in  which  ex  denotes  the  manner  of  an 
action ;  as  in,  ex  ammo  laudare,  to  praise  heartily ;  ex  sententia  and  ex  voluntate^ 
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according  to  one*8  wish ;  «  ncdura  viverey  in  acoordance  with  nature ;  ex  tm- 
provito^  ex  inopituUo,  ex  compasito^  ex  praepoarato^  ex  aequo,  &c. 

Ex  denoting  a  change  of  a  previous  state :  e  eervo  te  Ubertum  meum/eei; 
mhil  est  tarn  tniserabile  quam ex  beato  miser;  repente  Verres  ex  komme  tamquam 
epoto  poculo  Circaeo /actus  est  verres. 

In  a  partitive  sense,  ex  denotes  the  whole  from  which  something  is  taken, 
and  is  of  frequent  occurrence :  thus  unus  e  plebe,  mats  e  nudiis,  is  the  same  aa 
unus  de  plebe  and  de  multis.  Connected  with  this  are  the  phrases :  aUqmd 
est  e  re  mea,  something  is  to  mj  advantage ;  e  repubUca  (not  ex),  for  the  good 
of  the  state. 

[§  sio.]  Prae,  ^  before,*'  signifies  pkoe  onlj  in  combination  irhhag^ere^/erre^ 
or  other  verbs  expressing  motion,  and  with  pronouns :  prae  me  fero,  prat  se 
fert,  prae  vobis  tuHstiSj  which  denote  the  open  dbpky  of  a  thing  or  of  a 
sentiment. 

Prae  is  commonly  used  in  comparisons ;  as  in  Cicero :  prae  se  omnes  etm* 
ternnit:  vt  ipse  Consul  in  hoc  causa  prae  me  minus  etiam  quam  prioatus  esse 
mdeatur,'m  comparison  with  me ;  Eomamprae  sua  Capua  irndebunt;  omnium 
minas  atque  omnia  pericula  prae  salute  sua  letna  duxerunt 

It  is  frequently  used  also  in  the  sense  of  ^  on  account  of,'*  implying  aa 
obstacle;  e.g.  sdem  prae  sagittarum  muUiiudine  non  videbitis;  nan  medium 
fidius  prae  lacrimis  possum  reliqua  nee  cogitare  nee  scnhere;  non  possum  prae 
fletu  et  dohre  diutius  in  hoe  loco  commorari,  and  so  always  with  a  negatiye 
particle,  which  however  is  sometimes  implied  in  the  negative  signification  of 
the  verb ;  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  40. :  quum  prae  indigniiate  rerum  stupor  silewtiumque 
ceteros  pairum  defixisset;  xzxviii.  33.:  silentium  prae  metu  ceterorumfiat 

[§  311]  Pro,  in  regard  to  place  "  before,*'  or  ^^  in  front  of  a  thing  ;**  e.g. 
pro  valloy  pro  castris  aciem  insiruerey  that  is,  in  the  front  of,  close  by,  or  under 
the  wall ;  copias  pro  oppido  coUocare;  pro  temjiUs  omnibus  praesidia  coUoeata 
sunt;  hasta  posita  est  pro  aede  Jovis  Statoris;  Antonius  sedens pro  aede  Cas^ 
tons  inforo.  It  also  signifies,  ^^at  the  extreme  point  of  a  thing,**  so  that  the 
person  spoken  of  is  in  or  upon  the  thing,  e,  g.  pro  suggestu  aHquid  pronun' 
tiare,  pro  tribunaU  edicere,  pro  rostris  laudare.  Hence  also  pro  tesHmomo 
dicere,  to  declare  as  a  witness,  and  other  expressions  denoting  place,  where 
pro  is  the  same  as  m ;  e.  g.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  44. :  etabatttpro  contione,  the  same 
as  in  contUme;  ibid.  ii.  81.:  pro  muris  vocans,  on  the  edge  of  the  wall. 

The  signification  of  something  standing  *^  before  **  a  thing  b  the  origin  of 
that  of  **  for,**  both  in  the  sense  of  ''  instead,**  and  that  of  protection :  Unus 
Cato  est  pro  centum  milibus;  MarceUi  statua  pro  patUndofidt;  homojampro 
damnato  est;  se  gerere  or  esse  pro  cive ;  habere  pro  hostdms,  pro  sodis;  habere 
pro  certo;  aliquidpro  mercede,  pro praendo  est;  aliquid  pro  nihilo  estimare^ 
habere,  putare;  also  "for**  in  speaking  of  payment:  pro  veetura  solvere,  to 
pay  for  freight ;  dixit  se  dimidium,  quodpactus  esset,  pro  iUo  carmine  daturum; 
praemia  mihi  data  sunt  pro  hoc  indusiria  maxima,  '*  For,*'  the  opposite  of 
"  against:**  hoe  pro  me  est,  or  valere  debet;  Cicero  pro  Murena  oradonem  ha* 
butt,  and  in  numerous  other  instances. 

[§  sisl]  Pro,  "in  accordance  with'*  or,  "in  proportion  to,"  occurs  very 
frequently ;  e.  g.  eivitatibus  pro  numero  miUtum  pecuniarum  summas  descnbere^ 
according  to  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  them ;  ego  vos  pro  mea 
summa  et  vobis  cognita  in  rempublicam  diligentia  moneo,  pro  auetoritate  eonsu* 
lari  hortor,  pro  magniiudine  pericuU  obtestor,  ut  pad  eonsulatis.  Hence  in 
many  particular  phrases;  as,  pro  tempore  or  pro  temporibus,  in  accordance 
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with  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  that  is,  pro  cendiikme  /Sempontm,  but  by 
no  means  ^  for  the  time  being,"  or  ^  for  a  time ;"  pro  re  or  pro  re  nata^  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  emergeincies;  pro  meo  jvre,  according  to  my 
right;  pro  eo  tit,  pro  eo  ac^  according  as;  e.g.  DigroHam  mihi  referent  pro  eo 
ac  mereor,  i.  e.  pro  eo  yuody  quantum,  according  to  my  merits  ;  especially  to 
denote  divisions  or  share :  pro  parte,  or  pro  mea,  tea,  ma  parte,  for  my  part,  as 
far  as  lies  in  me ;  pro  tfirUi  parte,  according  to  the  capacity  of  an  individual ; 
as  in :  pro  mriU  parte  rempMicqan  defendere;  pro  portUme,  in  proportion ; 
pro  rataportUme,  or  pro  rata  parte,  in  a  correct  proportion.  In  the  phrase 
pro  se  quisque,  every  one  for  his  part,  the  three  words  have  almost  grown  into 
one ;  e.  g^^pro  ee  quisque  aurum,  argentum  et  aee  tn  pubUeum  confenmt,  every 
one,  though  with  a  somewhat  sti^ngthened  meaning,  ^*  every  one  without 
exception."  Quam  pro  after  comparatives  deserves  especial  notice ;  e.  g. 
major  quam  pro  manero  hommum  pugna  editur ;  eedes  exceUior  quam  pro  habitu 
corporis. 

[§  S1&]  Tetms  is  used  to  denote  limitation,  e.  g.  AnOoehus  Tauro  tenus 
regnare  jussus  est,  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  especially  in  the  combination  of 
verbo  and  nomine  tenus,  as  far  as  the  word  or  the  name  goes.  So  also  ore 
tenus  sapientia  exerdtatus  in  Tacitus,  that  is,  that  he  could  speak  wisely,  but 
not  act  wisely.  It  is  only  in  poetry  that  ifais  preposition  is  connected  with  a 
genitive,  and  chiefly  with  a  genitive  plural;  e.  g.  tabrorum  tenus,  up  to  the  lip ; 
crurum  tenus,  laterum  tenus ;  but  inLivy,  xxvi  24.,  too  we  find  Corcyrae  tenus. 
The  accusative  is  still  more  rare. 

3.  Prepositions  wiOi  the  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

[§  814.]  In  with  the  accusative  expresses  the  point  in  space  towards  which 
a  movement  is  directed,  like  our  '*  to,"  or  "  ipto :"  tn  aedem  ire,  in  publicum 
prodire,  in  Oraeciam  projicisci,  in  civitatem  recipere ;  also  the  direction  in 
which  a  thing  extends,  e.  g.  decem  pedes  in  latUudinem,  in  hngiiudinem,  in 
aUitudinem,  in  breadth,  length,  height ;  further,  independent  of  locality,  it 
denotes  the  object  towards  which  an  action  is  directed,  either  with  a  friendly 
or  hostile  intention  :  amor  in  patriam,  odium  in  malos  cives,  in  duces  vehemens, 
in  milites  liberalis,  dicere  in  aHquem,  and  so  also  oratio  in  aliquem,  a  speech 
against  some  one. 

It  also  denotes  an  object  or  purpose :  haee  commutari  ex  verts  in  falsa  nan 
possunt;  in  majus  celebrare,  for  something  greater,  so  that  it  becomes  some- 
thing greater ;  is  imperator  in  poenam  exercitus  expetitus  esse  videtur ;  pecunia 
data  est  in  rem  miHtarem ;  paucos  in  speciem  capHvos  dueebant,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance ;  in  contumeliam  perfugae  appeUabantur,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
gracing them ;  cum  in  earn  sententiam  muUa  dixisset,  in-  support  of  this 
opinion ;  in  hone  formulam,  in  has  leges,  in  haec  verba,  &c.,  scribere,  foedus 
facere. 

[§  815.]  When  joined  with  words  denoting  time,  it  expresses  a  prede- 
termination of  that  time  like  the  English  "  for ;"  e.  g.  inoitare  aliquem  in 
posterum  diem,  for  the  following  day ;  praedicere  in  multos  annos,  in  paucos 
dies,  in  multos  menses  subsidia  vitae  habere,  in  hodiemum  diem,  for  this  pre- 
sent day ;  and  so  in  many  phrases ;  as,  in  diem  vivere,  to  live  only  for  the  day ; 
tn  fvturum,  in  posterum,  in  reliquum,  for  the  future ;  in  aetemum,  in  per^ 
petimm,  for  ever ;  tn  praesens,  for  the  present ;  in  all  these  cases  the  word 
tempus  may  be  added.    Without  denoting  time,  tn  is  used  also  with  the 
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accusative  of  other  words  to  express  the  future ;  e.  g.  Patres  in  incertum 
comitianan  eventum  auctores  Jkmt,  give  their  sanction  to  the  yet  uncertain 
resolutions  of  the  coraitia. 

When  joined  with  the  numeral  singtiU^  or  when  this  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood, in  expresses  a  distribution,  like  the  English  ^  od,"  ^  for,*'  or  "  over  ;*' 
e.  g.  ta  sitiguUu  cimtatea  binos  censores  describere ;  querititr  SicUia  toia,  Verrem 
ah  aratoribus  pro  frumejUo  in  modios  singvlos  duodenos  sesteriias  ex^^use;  so 
tXBopretivm  in  capita  staiaerey  i.  e.  in  Hngtda  capita;  terms  nttmmw  in  pedem 
tecum  transegit,  i.  e.  in  eingtdos  pedes.  We  must  here  notice  also  the  ex« 
pression  in  aingtdos  dieSy  or  in  dies  alone,  ^^  from  day  to  day,"  with  compa- 
ratives and  verbs  containing  the  idea  of  a  comparative,  such  as  crescere^ 
augere. 

It  lastly  denotes,  in  some  phrases,  the  manner  of  an  action;  eervilem^ 
hostikmy  miserandum  in  madum ;  mtrtcm,  nUrabilemy  mirandum  in  modum ;  in 
univereum,  in  general ;  in  commune^  in  common ;  in  mctfin,  alternately,  or 
instead  of;  in  Bruti  locum  eontulaium  peter e^  in  the  place  or  instead  of. 

[§  816.]  In  with  the  ablative,  when  it  denotes  place,  most  conmionly  ex- 
presses ^  being  in  a  place  or  in  a  thing,"  while  ^ith  the  accusative  it  indi- 
cates a  movcnient  or  direction  towards  it.  It  may  sometimes  be  translated 
by  "  on,'*  or  "  upon,**  but  always  answers  to  the  question  Where  ?  e.  g. 
coronam  in  coUo  habere;  aliqmd  in  humeris  ferre;  in  ripa  fiumivM ;  in  litore 
maris  urbs  condita  est ;  pons  in  fiumine  est.  When  a  number  or  quantity  is 
indicated  it  answers  to  '*  among  ;**  e.  g.  esse,  haberi,  poniy  numerari  in  bonis 
civibus;  in  magnis  viris,  in  mediocribus  oraionbuSy  in  septem  vagantibus, 
among  the  seven  planets,  so  that  in  is  equal  to  inter,  A  particular  phrase  is 
aliquid  in  manibus  est^  a  thing  is  in  hand,  or  has  been  commenced ;  as  in  Livy : 
haec  contentio  minime  idoneo  tempore^  quum  tantum  beUi  in  mambus  esset,  oc* 
cuparai  cogitationes  homimim.  In  manibus  habere^  to  be  engaged  upon  a 
thing ;  as  in  Cicero :  Quam  epem  nunc  habeat  in  manibue  et  quid  moUatUTy 
breviterjam  exponam.    Aliquid  in  oculis  est,  a  thing  is  obvious. 

Now  and  then  we  find,  in  good  authors,  in  with  the  accusative,  where  the 
grammatical  rule  requires  the  ablative.  See  the  commentators  on  Livy  ii.  1 4. ; 
but  this  is  limited  to  a  very  few  political  and  legal  expressions,  such  as  tit 
potestatemj  in  anUcitiam  dicionemque  esse,  manere  (Cic.  Divin.  in  Q.  CaecU.  20., 
in  Verr,  v.  38),  in  vadimonium,  in  moram  esse,  and  even  these  cases  must 
be  considered  only  as  exceptions.  In  the  comic  writers,  however,  we  not 
unfrequently  find  miki  in  mentem  est.  See  Bentley  on  Terent.  Heaut,  v.  2. 
33. 

[§  817.]  The  general  signification  of  in  with  the  ablative  is  "  in,"  or  "  with,*' 
and  without  reference  to  locality  it  denotes  a  coincidence  of  certain  circum- 
stances and  attributes ;  e.  g.  in  hoc  homine,  in  hoc  re,  hoc  admirory  hoc  laudo^ 
hoc  displicety  in  this  man ;  a  phrase  of  this  kind  is  quantum  in  eo  or  tit  me,  to, 
&c.,  fitii,  as  much  as  was  in  my  power.  In  the  following  sentences  it  is  our 
"  with,**  or  "  notwithstanding  :  **  in  summa  copia  oratorum,  nemo  tamen 
Ciceronis  laudem  aequavit;  in  summis  twis  occupaHombus,  with  all  thy  very 
important  engagements ;  atter,  uH  dixit  Isocrates  in  Ephoro  et  Theopompo^ 
frenis  egit,  alter  calcaribus,  as  Isocrates  said  when  speaking  of  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus. 

[§  su]  When  real  expressions  of  time,  such  as  saectdum,  annus,  mensis, 
dies,  nox,  vesper  are  employed,  the  simple  ablative  denotes  the  time  at  which 
(see  §  475.)  ;  but  t»  is  used  with  substantives,  which  by  themselves  do  not 
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denote  time,  but  acquire  that  meaning  hj  being  connected  with  tn ;  as,  in 
eansulatUj  in  praetura,  in  meo  reditu,  in  primo  conspectUy  in  prineipio,  in  bello, 
although  in  these  cases  too  the  simple  ablative  is  sometimes  used ;  but  in 
appears  more  especially  in  connection  with  a  gerund,  as  in  legendo  and  tn 
legendis  libris,  m  urbe  oppugnandoj  in  itinere  faciendo — all  these  expressions 
in  the  first  instance  denoting  time,  but  passing  into  kindred  meanings.  In 
praesenti  or  praesentioy  signifies  ^  at  the  present  moment,"  or  **  for  the 
present."  llie  phrase,  e9t  in  eo,  ut  aJ&qvdd  fiat,  signifies,  something  is  on  the 
point  of  happening. 

[§  S19.]  Svib,  e.  g.  BonUxni  «ii&  jvgwn  missi  tunt;  Me  cot^cere  eub  scaku,  to 
throw  oneself  under  the  stairs ;  alicui  sctannum  sub  pedem  dare,  and  figu- 
ratively, aiub  imperitan  tman  redeo,  and  so  also  aliquid  cadit  sub  aspecttim,  **  a 
thing  falls  within  the  horizon,"  as  well  as  cadit  mb  judicium  et  delectum  itapi" 
entis,  tub  inteUigentiam,  it  belongs  to  the  philosopher,  is  left  to  him.  When 
it  denotes  time,  it  signifies,  1.  **  about,"  Uiat  is,  shortly  before,  as  sub  ortum 
soUs,  shortly  before  sunrise;  sub  noctem,  sub  vesperam;  2.  more  rarely,  * 
•*  immediately  after ;"  e.g,  sub  eas  lUteras  statim  recitatae  sunt  tuae,  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  X.  16.;  statim  sub  mentionem,  Coelius  in  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  4.;  Africa 
belio,  quodjfrdt  sub  recentem  Romanam  pacem,  Liv.  xxi.  11.;  and  sub  haec 
dicta,  sub  hone  vocem,  are  used  by  the  same  writer.  The  phrase  sub  idem 
tempus  contains  only  an  approximate  definition  of  time,  and  signifies  "  about 
the  same  time." 

Sub,  with  the  ablative,  is  always  '*  under ; "  first,  with  regard  to  things 
that  strike  our  senses,  and  secondly,  to  denote  inferiority  in  rank :  sub  divo, 
or  sub  dio,  under  the  sky,  in  the  open  air ;  sub  oculis,  under,  i.  e.  before  our 
eyes ;  sub  regibus  esse,  stdf  imperio,  sub  hoc  sacramento  militari,  sub  magisiro 
esse :  it  rarely  denotes  a  condition,  and  only  in  ]ate  writers ;  e.  g.  sub  lege, 
sub  poena.  Sub  specie,  "  under  the  appearance,"  and  «u5  obtentu,  ^  under  die 
pretext,"  are  little  used.  Sometimes  sub  is  found  with  the  ablative  to 
denote  time,  but  only  where  contemporaneity  is  to  be  indicated ;  e.  g. 
Ovid.  Fast,  v.  491. :  Haec  tria  sunt  sub  eodem  tempore  festa;  Caes.  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  27. :  ne  sub  ipsa  prof ectione  mHites  oppidum  irrumperent;  and  in  like 
manner  we  may  say  sub  adventu,  e.  g.  RomanorAm,  while  they  were  arriving. 
Compare  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  ii.  55. ;  who,  however,  gives  to  this  sub  too 
great  an  extent. 

[§  820.]  Siiq)er  has,  in  prose,  the  ablative  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
de,  "  concerning,"  or  "  in  respect  of,"  as  in  super  aliqua  re  ad  aliquem  scribere, 
but  chiefly  in  writers  of  the  silver  age  of  the  language. 

With  die  accusative  it  signifies  ^*over,"  "above,"  and  answers  to  both 
questions  Whither  ?  and  Where  ?  super  aliquem  sedere,  accumbere,  situs  est 
Aeneas  super  Nwmiciumfhtmen,  Aeneas  was  buried  above  the  river ;  that  is, 
on  its  banks,  but  on  an  eminence  of  the  bank.  The  phrase  super  coenam 
signifies  "  during  dinner."  With  numerals  it  is  "  above,"  or  *•  more  than ; " 
e.  g.  Anttularum  tontus  acervus  fuit,  ut  metientibus  dimidium  super  tres  modios 
expilesse  sint  quidam  auctores,  one  half  more  than  three  modii,  or  three  modii 
and  a  half;  and  in  other  expressions,  as  res  super  vota  fluunt,  more  than  was 
wished.  In  these  two  significations  of  "  above  "  (in  its  sense  of  place  as  well 
as  that  of  "  more  than  "),  super  is  the  same  as  supra ;  but  it  is  used  more  fre- 
quently than  the  latter  in  die  sense  of  "  besides,"  or  "  in  addition  to : "  super 
beUum  amuma  premit;  super  morbum  etiam  fames  affecU  exercitttm,  super 
cetera ;  so  also  in  the  phrase  alius  super  alium,  one  after  the  other. 
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Subter  is  rarely  used  witli  the  ablative,  and  only  in  poetry :  Cicero  uses 
the  accusative  in  the  expression  Plato  tram  in  pectorCy  eupidUatem  subter 
praecordia  locavit.  Otherwise  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  adverb,  in  the  sense 
of  our  "below." 

[§  321.]  2.  The  adverbs  clarriy  palam,  simul  and  proculy  are 
sometimes  connected  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  an 
ablative^  and  must  then  be  regarded  as  prepositions :  clam  and 
its  diminutive  clanculum,  "  without  a  person's  knowledge, " 
e.  g.  clam  nxore  mea  et  filio^  are  frequently  found  as  prepositions 
in  the  comic  writers,  but  are  joined  also  with  the  accusative ; 
palam  is  the  opposite  of  clam,  and  the  same  as  coram ;  e.  g. 
palam  populo,  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  simul  is  used  hj 
poets,  without  the  preposition  cum,  in  the  sense  of  "with;" 
e.  g.  SiL  ItaJ.  v.  418. :  avuha  est  protinus  hosti  ore  simul  cervix^ 
the  neck  together  with  the  face :  Horace  uses  simul  his,  together 
with  these,  and  Tacitus  frequently ;  e.  g.  AnnaL  iii.  64. :  Sep^ 
temviris  simul;  proculy  with  the  omission  of  aby  is  frequent  in 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  signifies,  "  far  from ; "  e.  g.  procul  urbe^ 
mariy  voluptatibus,  and  in  the  phrase  procul  dulno  or  didfio 
jyroculy  instead  of  sine  dubio. 

[§  322.]  Bespecting  usque  as  an  adverb,  see  above,  §  286.  It 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  preposition  ab  and  exy  or  ady  in 
and  suby  and  expresses  the  idea  of  continuity  from  one  point  to 
another ;  e.  g.  vetus  opinio  est,  usque  ab  heroicis  ducta  temporibus  ; 
usque  ex  ultima  Syria  atque  Aegypto  navigare;  simiUs  plausus 
me  usque  ad  Capitolium  celebravit ;  usque  in  Pamphyliam  legatos 
mittere  ;  usque  sub  extremum  brumae  imbrem,  where  usque  is  our 
"  until."  It  is  only  in  poetry  and  late  prose  writers,  that  tisque 
alone  is  used  for  usque  ad;  e.  g.  Curtius,  viii.  31.,  says  of  the 
Indians: — corpora  usque  pedes  carbaso  velant.  This  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  names  of  towns,  where  the  prepositions  ad  and 
ab  are  generally  omitted. 

[§323.]  3.  But  many  of  the  above-mentioned  prepositions 
are  used  as  adverbs,  that  is,  without  a  noun  depending  on 
them.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with  those  which  denote  place : 
ante  and  posty  adversum  and  exadversum  (opposite),  circa 
(around),  circumcirca  (all  around),  contra  (opposite),  coram  (in 
the  presence  of),  extray  infra,  juxtay  prope  and  propter  (near), 
pone  (behind),   supra,  ultra,  super  and   subter,     Circiter  also. 
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and  sometimes  ad  (§  296.),  are  used  in  the  adverbial  sense  of 
** about **  or  "nearly"  with  numbers,  which  are  indefinitely 
stated.  Contra^  when  used  without  a  case  and  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  sentences,  is  a  conjunction,  like  our  "  but,"  or 
"  however." 

Note.  Instead  of  ante  and  poet  as  adverbs,  we  have  also  the  special 
forms  anted  and  posted  (consequently  the  conjunctions  oKteaqMam^  posted' 
qfkan)^  see  §  276.  Ante^  however,  is  preferred  as  an  adverb  in  combina- 
tion with  participles ;  e.  g.  ante  dicta^  vita  ante  acta,  and  post  is  frequently 
used  to  connect  sentences. 

Contra^  as  an  adverb,  occurs  in  the  phrase  of  Plautus,  auro  eowtroy  or 
coritra  auro ;  that  is,  gold  being  placed  on  the  other  side ;  so  that  auro  is 
not  a  dative,  but  an  ablative ;  for  which  other  authors,  however,  use  the  pre- 
position contra  avnmi,  for  gold,  when  a  price  is  indicated. 

Jttxta^  as  an  adverb,  commonly  signifies  **  equally,'"  or  **  in  like  manner,"  and 
is  the  sapie  as  aeque  ,*  e.  g.  in  Livy :  aliagme  easteBa  (dedita  sunt)  juxta  igno' 
biUa  ,*  Sallust :  eorum  ego  vitam  mortemque  jvxta  aestimo^  I  deem  of  equal 
importance ;  nungaritae  a  fenUnis  juxta  vtrisque  gestarUur,  by  women  as  well 
as  by  men.    It  is  frequently  followed  by  ac  or  atque,  in  the  sense  of  "  as.** 

Praeter  is  used  as  an  adverb  for  praeterquam ;  that  is,  not  with  the  aocu- 
aative,  but  with  the  case  required  by  the  verb  preceding,  as  in  Sallust: 
ceterae  multitudini  diem  statuit,  ante  qt§am  sine  frauds  (without  punishment) 
Uceret  ab  amUs  discedere^  praeter  rerum  capitdlium  condemnatis.  We  thus 
might  say,  hoc  nemt'm,  praeter  fi&i,  videtur ;  bat  it  is  better  to  bslj  praeter  te, 
or  praeterqmam  (nisi)  tUn. 

Props  and  propter  are  very  fi*eqaently  used  as  adverbs ;  prope^  however, 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  preposition  a&,  as  in  tamprope  a  Siciha  heUum 
geshan  esty  so  near  Sicily ;  props  a  meis  aeditus  sedehas,  near  my  house. 

VUrOy  as  an  adverb,  and  accompanied  by  a  n^ative  particle,  signifies  "'  no 
longer :  **  hand  uUra  pati  possum ;  beUum  Lathaan  non  tdtra  dUaium  est. 
When  it  denotes  place  or  measure,  it  signifies  *'  further**  or  ** beyond.** 

[§  324.]  4.  It  was  remarked  above,  that  the  prepositions 
versus  and  tenus  are  placed  after  their  case.  .  Some  other  pre- 
positions also  may  take  the  same  place,  but  not  indiscriminately. 
Thus,  the  four  prepositions  antey  contra,  inter  and  propter, 
are  sometimes  placed  after  the  relative  pronoun  (occasionally 
after  the  demonstrative  hie  also) ;  e.  g.  diem  statuunt,  quam 
ante  ab  armis  dUcederet,  quern  contra  venit,  quos  inter,  quem 
propter ;  other  prepositions  of  two  or  more  syllables,  as  circa, 
circum,  penes,  ultra,  and  adverszis,  are  more  rarely  used  in 
this  way;  the  monosyllabic  prepositions,  post,  per,  ad  and  de, 
are  thus  used  only  in  isolated  cases  or  phrases,  and  de  scarcely 
in  any  other  than  legal  formulse ;  c.  g.  quo  de  agttur,  res  qua  de 
judicatum  est     Further,  those  same  four  dissyllabic  prepositions 
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antey  contra^  inter  and  propter,  together  with  the  monosyllabic 
ob,  post,  de,  ex  and  in,  when  they  govern  a  substantive  aocom- 
panied  by  an  adjective  or  pronoun^  are  frequently  placed  between 
the  adjective  and  substantive ;  e.  g.  medios  inter  hastes,  certis  de 
causis,  magna  ex  parte,  aliquot  post  menses,  and  still  more  fre* 
quently  between  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  substantive ;  e.  g. 
quod  propter  studium,  qua  in  re,  quam  ob  rem,  quam  ob  causam. 
Per,  ab,  and  cut  are  but  rarely  placed  in  this  way.  The  prepo- 
sition cum  is  always  placed  after  or  rather  appended  to  the 
ablative  of  the  personal  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  nobis  and  vobis. 
The  same  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  ablatives  of  the 
relative  pronoun^  quo,  qua,  and  quibus,  but  we  may  also  say, 
cum  quo,  cum  qua,  and  cum  quibus.  This  preposition  also 
prefers  the  middle  place  between  the  adjective  or  pronoun  and 
the  substantive.  (See  §  472.)  What  has  been  said  here  applies 
to  ordinary  prose;  and  the  practice  of  those  prose  writers, 
who  place  the  above-mentioned  prepositions  and  others  even 
after  substantives,  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity.  In 
Tacitus,  for  example,  we  often  find  such  arrangements  as,  Mise- 
num  apud,  viam  propter,  Scythas  inter,  Euphratem  ultra,  cubi- 
culum  Caesaris  juxta,  litora  Calabriae  contra,  ripam  ad  Araxis, 
verbera  inter  ac  contumelias,  and  the  like.  The  place  of  coram 
after  its  noun  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be  established 
by  better  authority  than  that  of  any  other.  Poets  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  separate  a  preposition  entirely  from  the  case  belonging 
to  it ;  e.  g.  in  Horace,  Serm.  i.  3.  70. :  —  Amicus  dulcis  cum  mea 
compenset  vitiis  bona. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

PBEPOBITIONS   IN  COMPOSITION. 

[§  325.]  The  majority  of  the  prepositions  are  used  also  to 
form  compound  words,  especially  verbs,  modifying,  naturally, 
by  their  own  meaning  that  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  joined. 
The  prepositions  themselves  often  undergo  a  change  in  their  pro- 
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nunciation  and  orthographj,  on  aocount  of  the  initial  letter  of 
the  yerb  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  But  the  opinions  of  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  grammarians  differ  on  no  point  so  much  as 
upon  the  detail  of  these  changes,  some  taking  into  account 
the  facility  of  pronunciation,  and  aadimilating  the  concur- 
rent letters  of  the  prepositions  and  the  simple  verb  accord- 
ingly, others  preferring  to  leave  the  prepositions  unchanged, 
at  least  in  writi&g,  because  the  former  method  admits  of  mucli 
that  is  arbitrary.  Even  in  old  MSS.  and  in  the  inscribed 
monuments  of  antiquity  the  greatest  inconsistency  prevails,  and 
we  find,  e.  g.,  exutere  along  with  exgistere,  coUega  along  with 
conlegtty  and  imperium  along  with  inperium^  in  the  same  book. 
In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  as  we  must  hav^  some- 
thing certain  and  lasting,  we  can  decide  only  according  to 
prevalent  usage,  but  there  are  some  points  which  we  must 
determine  for  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can. 

Ad  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  before  the  con- 
sonants (/,  J,  V,  m;  before  other  consonants  it  undergoes  an 
assimilation,  that  is,  the  d  is  changed  into  the  letter  which 
follows  it,  and  before  qu  into  the  kindred  (?,  as  in  acquiror 
acguiesco.  Before  gn  the  d  is  dropped,  as  in  agnatus,  agnosco. 
But  grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  <;?  is  to  be  re- 
tained before  Z,  n,  r,  *,  and  still  less,  as  to  whether  it  may  stand 
before  /.  Even  the  most  ancient  MSS.  are  not  consistent,  and' 
we  find  in  them,  e.  g.  adloquar,  adfecto,  adspiro^  and  on  the 
other  hand,  alUcio,  affiigo^  assuetus,  aspectusy  ascendo.  Our 
own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  assimilation,  and  we  make  an 
exception  only  in  the  case  of  adscribo,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  MSS.  on  this  point.  The  signification  of  dd  remains 
the  same  as  usual,  as  in  adjungo^  assumo,  affero,  appano,  aUdquor. 
In  appr^Sbo  and  affirmo  it  either  expresses  a  direction  towards, 
or  merely  strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb. 

Ante  remains  unchanged ;  in  anticipare  and  antistare  alone,  the 
e  is  changed  into  t,  though  antesto  also  is  approved  of.  Its 
meaning  is  "  before,"  as  in  anteponoy  antefSro^ 

Circum  remains  unchanged,  and  retains,  in  writing,  its  m 
even  before  vowels,  although  in  pronunciation  (but  without  the 
elision  of  the  vowel  preceding)  it  was  lost.  Only  in  circumeo 
and  its   derivatives  the  m  is  often  dropped,  as  circueo.     Its 
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meaning  is  "  around,"  "  about,"  as  in  circum&ffo,  circumdoy  cir* 
cumfero. 

Inter  remains  unchanged,  except  in  the  word  inteUigo.  Its 
meaning  is  "  between "  or  "  among,'^  as  in  interpono. 

Ob  remains  generally  imchanged,  and  undergoes  the  assi- 
milation only  before  c,  f,  g^  and  p*  In  obsolesco,  from  the 
simple  verb  okoy  and  in  ostendo  from  tendo,  we  must  recognise 
an  ancient  form  obsy  like  abs  for  ab.  Its  nieaning  of  *^  against" 
or  "before"  appears  in  opponoy  offeroy  occurroy  oggannio. 

[§  326.]  Per  remains  unchanged  even  before  /,  though  some 
think  otherwise ;  in  pelticioy  however,  it  is  universally  assimi- 
lated. The  r  is  dropped  only  in  the  word  pejeroy  I  commit  a  per- 
jurium.^  Its  meaning  is  "  through,"  as  mperUgOy  perliLceOy  perdgo. 
When  added  to  adjectives  it  strengthens  their  meaning  (§  107.), 
but  in  perfidus  and  perjurusy  it  has  the  power  of  a  negative 
particle. 

Post  remains  unchanged,  except  in  pomoerium  and  pomeri- 
dianusy  in  which  st  is  dropped ;  its  meaning  is  "  after,"  as  in 
postpone. 

Procter  remains  unchanged,  and  signifies  "  passing  by,"  as  in 
praetereoy  praetertnitto. 

Trans  remains  unchanged  before  vowels,  and  for  the  most  part 
also  before  consonants.  In  the  following  words  the  ns  is  dropped : 
trctdoy  traducoy  trajicioy  tranoy  which  forms  are  more  frequent 
than  transdoy  transduco,  transficioy  tranmoy  though  the  latter  are 
not  to  be  rejected.  When  the  verb  begins  with  *,  the  s  at  the 
end  of  trans  is  better  omitted,  and  we  should  write  transcriboy 
transiHo.  Its  meaning  "  thlx)ugh,"  "  over,"  or  "  across,"  appears 
in  transeoy  trqficioy  and  transmittoy  I  cross  (a  river) ;  tradoy  sur- 
render. 

[§  327.]  Ay  aby  absy  viz. :  a  before  m  and  v  ;  ah  before  vowels 
and  most  consonants,  even  before/,  though  aftd  exists  along  with 
abfui ;  in  aufero  (to  distinguish  it  from  affero)  and  aufugiqy  ab 
is  changed  into  av  or  au  ;  abs  occurs  only  before  c  and  ty  but 
appears  mutilated  in  asporto  and  aspemor.  Its  meaning  is 
"from"  or  "away,"  as  in  amittOy  avehory  abeoy  abjicioy  abradoy 
auferOy  abscondoy  abstineo. 

Dey  "  down"  or  "away  from,"  as  in  deficioy  descendoy  detraho, 
deteroy  rub  off;   despicioy  look  down  upon,  despise.     In  some 
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compounds,  especially  adjectives,  it  has  a  negative  power,  ^  in 
decolor,  deformisy  deTnens,  desipio,  despero ;  in  dermror,  de&moy 
and  dejeroy  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  strengthen  the  meaning. 

E  and  ear,  viz, :  ex  before  vowels,  and  before  consonants  some- 
times e  and  sometimes  ex :  ex  before  c,  p,  q,  5,  f,  except  in 
escendo  and  epoto  ;  before  f  it  assimilates  to  it ;  e  is  used  before 
all  the  other  consonants,  except  in  ezlex.  We,  therefore,  should 
write  exspectoy  exsihuniy  exstinguoy  but  the  ancient  grammarians, 
as  Qnintilian  and  Priscian,  are  for  throwing  out  the  Sy  and  in 
MSS.  we  usuaUy  find  extinguoy  extrtixiy  exequoTy  and  expectOy 
exuly  ekiHftmy  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  which  sometimes 
may  arise.  Its  meaning  "  out  of  or  "  from,"  appears  in  ejiciOy 
endneoy  eiMOy  eripioy  effiSro  (extuli)y  excelloy  exponoy  exqmroy  e.r- 
trahoy  exaudwy  exiffOy  exulceroy  &c.  The  idea  of  completion  is 
implied  in  several  of  these  compounds,  as  in  efficioy  enarroy  exoro. 

[§  328.]  In  is  changed  into  tm,  before  b  and  p  and  another 
m,  and  it  is  assimilated  to  /  and  r.  Its  meaning  is  ^'in**  or 
"into,"  as  in  incurroy  imponoy  iUidoy  irrumpo.  When  prefixed 
to  adjectives  and  participles,  which  have  the  signification  of 
adjectives,  it  has  a  negative  power,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  preposition  m,  but  equivalent  to  and  identical  with  our  in  or 
uny  e.  g.  indoctusy  incautuSy  ineptus  (from  aptu8)y  insipiensy  im- 
providtiSy  imprudeTiSy  vmparatusy  the  negative  o£  paratus,  because 
there  is  no  verb  imparo.  Some  other  compounds  of  this  kind 
have  a  double  meaning,  since  they  may  be  either  negative  adjec- 
tives, or  participles  of  a  compoimd  verb :  e.  g.  indiciuSy  unsaid, 
or  announced ;  infractusy  unbroken  or  broken  into ;  invocatusy 
uninvited,  or  accosted,  called  in.  The  participle  perf.  passive, 
when  compounded  with  tn,  often  acquires  the  signification  of 
*  impossibility :  e.  g.  invictusy  unconquered  and  unconquerable ; 
indefessusy  indefatigable;  infinitusy  immeasurable. 

Prae  remains  unchanged,  but  is  shortened  when  a  vowel  fol- 
lows. (See  above,  §  15.)  Its  meaning  is  "  before,"  as  ia praeferOy 
praeeipioy  praeripio.  When  prefixed  to  adjectives,  it  strengthens 
their  meaning.     (See  §  107.) 

Pro  remains  unchanged,  but  in  many  words  it  is  shortened 
even  before  consonants.  (See  above,  §  22.)  For  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  hiatus,  a  ^  is  inserted  in  prodeOy  prodigoy  and  in  those 
forms  of  the  verb  prosum  in  which  the  initial  e  would  cause 
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hiatus,  as  prodesy  prodest,  proderanu  (See  above,  §  156.)  Its 
meaning,  "forth"  or  "forward,"  appearsr in*pr(j/5?ro,  j^racwrro, 
prodeo,  projicio,  prospicio. 

[§329.]  Sub  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  (but  sumo 
seems  to  be  formed  from  subvmoy  as  demo  and  promo  are  formed 
from  the  same  root),  but  undergoes  assimilation  before  c,  f^ 
gy  m,  p;  not  always  before  r,  for  we  have  surripio  and  yet 
9ubrideoy  where  however  the  difference  in  meaning  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  In  suscipioy  nucito,  suspendoy  siisHneo, 
and  the  perfect  sustuli,  an  «  is  inserted  instead  of  the  by 
whence  an  ancient  form  subs  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  ana- 
logous to  abs  and  obs*  The  b  is  dropped  before  sp,  but  before 
sc  and  st  it  is  retained.  Its  meaning  is  "  under,"  as  in  sum- 
mittOy  supponoy  sustineo ;  or  "  from  under,"  as  in  subducoy  sum-- 
moveoy  surripio  ;  an  approach  from  below,  is  expressed  in  subeo, 
succedoy  suspicioy  look  up  to,  esteem ;  and  to  do  a  thing  instead 
of  another  person,  in  subsortior.  It  weakens  the  meaning  in 
such  verbs  as  subrideoy  subvereoTy  and  in  adjectives,  such  as  sub- 
absurdusy  subtristisy  subrusticusy  subobscurus. 

Super,  "  above,"  as  in  superimponoy  superstOy  supersedeo,  set 
myself  above,  or  omit. 

Subtery  "  from  under,"  as  in  subterfuffio. 

Com  for  cum  appears  in  this  form  only  before  ft,  py  m  ;  before 
/,  n,  r,  the  final  m  is  assimilated  to  these  letters,  and  before  all 
other  consonants  it  is  changed  into  it.  Before  vowels  the  m  is 
dropped,  e.  g.  coao,  cohaereoy  and  in  addition  to  this  a  contrac- 
tion takes  place  in  coffo  and  coffito  (from  cooffo,  coagito).  The 
191  is  retained  only  in  a  few  words,  as  comes,  comittum,  comitor, 
comedo.  It  signifies  "with"  or  ^Hogether,"  as  in  cotyungoy  con- 
serOy  componoy  colUdoy  coUigOy  cdrradoy  coeo,  coaiescoy  cohaereo. 
In  some  verbs  and  participled  it  merely  strengthens  the  mean- 
ing, as  corrumpOy  concerpoy  confringoy  conscehratus. 

[§  sso.]  Note.  We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  here  what  are  called  the 
inseparable  prepositions  (among  which  can  is  reckoned,  although  it  is  only 
a  different  pronunciation  for  cum) ;  that  is,  some  little  words,  which  are 
never  used  by  themselves,  but  occur  only  in  compound  verbs  and  adjectives, 
where  they  modify  the  meaning  in  the  same  way  as  the  above-mentioned 
separable  prepositions.    The  following  is  a  list  of  them : 

Amb  (from  the  Greek  i/i^O*  "  around,"  "  about,"  as  in  ambioy  amburo  (am- 
bugtus),  ambigOy  ambigwu.  In  ampledor,  amputOy  the  b  is  dropped  on  account 
of  the  p ;  before  palatals  amb  is  changed  into  an ;  e.  g.  hncepsy  anquiroy  and 
also  before  /,  in  the  word  an/ractus. 
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Dis  or  cfi,  denoting  separation,  as  in  digero^  (UrimOy  dijudieo,  disp&no^  du' 
sero^  dUHnguo^  dimitto  (to  be  distinguished  from  demitto).  It  strengthens  the 
meaning  in  duciqno.  Before  c^p^q^t^  du  is  retained  entire ;  before  j\  we 
sometimes  have  dit^  as  in  disjuHOf  dufttngo ;  and  sometimes  ^  as  in  dijuiUco, 
Before  «,  with  a  consonant  after  it,  di  is  used,  and  dis  when  the  s  after  it  is 
followed  by  a  rowel :  di^spergo^  di'Sio,  du^socio^  dU'-Muadeo ;  dXsertiUy  how- 
ever, is  formed  from  diuero.  Before  f^disia  changed  into  dif,  as  in  differo, 
Di  is  used  before  all  other  consonants. 

Re  signifies  **  back  :**  remiUo,  rejiciOy  revertor.  Before  a  vowel  or  an  A,  a 
d  is  inserted :  redeo,  redigo,  redhibeo :  this  is  n^lected  only  in  compounds 
formed  by  late  and  nnclassical  writers ;  e.  g.  reaedificoy  reagetu.  'Ilie  d  in 
reddo^  I  give  back,  is  of  a  different  kind.  Re  denotes  separation  in  retoivo, 
reveUo,  retegOj  recingo^  recludOf  refiringOy  reseco;  and  in  relego,  rebiho^  and 
others,  it  denotes  repetition. 

Se^  '^aade,'*  **on  one  side** :  $editeo^  uvoeo^  secvba,  eeptmo^  seftngo.  In  adjec- 
tives it  signifies  ** without:**  eeeurtu^  eobriiu  for  eebriue  (nan  ebrins\  socore 
for  secors.  Seorswn  is  contracted  from  eevarnan^  aside.  Adia  inserted  in 
eeditio,  separation,  sedition,  from  ee  and  iiio. 

The  prefixes  ne  and  ve  are  of  a  somewhat  different  nature :  ne  has  ne- 
gative power,  as  in  ne/ae^  nemo  (ne  hemo^  obsolete  for  hamo)^  neseio,  Ve  is 
likewise  n^ative,  but  occurs  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  words,  viz.  in 
veeanus  and  vecare  (vecordia)^  senseless.  In  vegrandie  and  vepaUidtu,  it 
seems  to  denote  ugliness. 


CHAP.  LXVIL 

CONJUNCTIONS. 


[§  881.]     1.    Conjunctions   are    those  indeclinable  parts  of 

speech  which  express  the  relations  in  which  sentences  stand 

to  one  another.     They  therefore  are,  aa  it  were,  the  links  of 

propositions,  whence  their  name  conjunctions. 

Note  1.  Some  conjunctions,  and  more  particularly  all  Uiose  which  form 
the  first  class  in  our  division,  connect  not  only  sentences,  but  single 
words,  ^rhis,  however,  is  in  reality  the  case  only  when  two  propositions 
are  contracted  into  one,  or  when  one  is  omitted,  as  in  Mare  eive  Mavore 
heUie  pmeeidet :  here  eioe  Mavore  is  to  be  explained  by  the  omission 
of  eive  ie  Mavore  appeUandue  eety  which  phrase  is,  in  fact,  not  unfrequentiy 
used.  The  propositions  vive  din  ac  fdicUer  and  ratio  et  oraHo  hominee 
eoi^tmgitt  again  may  be  divided  each  into  two  propositions  joined  by  the 
conjunctions  vive  din  et  vive  feUciter  and  ratio  eotgwagit  hominee  et  oratio 
caigwngit  hominee.  The  practice  of  language,  however,  did  not  stop  short  in 
this  contraction,  but  as  we  may  saj  ratio  et  oratio  eonjungwd  hominee^  and  as 
we  must  aBLjptUer  etfiiue  donmmty  the  language,  by  the  plural  of  the  pre* 
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dicate,  clearly  indicates  that  the  two  nouns  are  united.  Hence  we  may 
say,  that  the  (copulative^  conjunctions  cf,  que,  ac,  and  a/^ii«  join  single  words 
also.  With  regard  to  the  other,  especially  the  disjunctive  conjunctions  (for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  conjunction  **  also,")  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  above  explanation,  that  two  propositions  are  contracted  into  one,  for 
in  ego  out  tu  vineamus  necesae  est,  the  nos,  which  comprehends  the  two 
persons,  is  the  subject  of  mncamtc^,  and  not  ego  avt  tu. 

Note  2.  Many  of  the  conjunctions  to  be  mentioned  presently  origi- 
nally belonged  to  other  parts  of -speech;  but  they  have  lost  their  real  sig- 
nification, and  as  they  serve  to  join  propositions,  they  may  at  once  be  looked 
upon  as  conjunctions ;  e.  g.  ceterum,  verum,  vero,  licei,  quamviSj  and  such 
'  compounds  as  quare,  idcirco,  quamobrem.  But  there  arc  also  many  adverbs 
denoting  time  and  place,  respecting  which  it  is  doubtful,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  their  application  in  language*  they  should  not  be 
classed  among  conjunctions.  Those  denoting  time  (e.  g.  deinde,  demque,  pos' 
tremum)  retain,  indeed,  their  original  signification,  but  when  they  are  doubled, 
as  turn — twn,  nunc — nunc,  modo — modo,  they  evidently  serve  only  to  con- 
nect propositions ;  the  adverbs  of  place,  on  the  other  hand,  are  justly  classed 
among  the  conjunctions  when  they  drop  their  meaning  of  place  and  express  a 
connection  of  propositions  in  respect  of  time,  or  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  is  the  case  with  libi,  t^i,  and  inde,  and  with  eo  and  quando. 

2,  In  regard  to  their  form  {Jiffurd),  they  are  either  simple  or 
compound.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  e.  g.  ety  ac,  at,  sedy  nam  ;  and 
of  the  latter  atqucy  itaque,  attamen,  siquidem,  enimverOy  verum- 
enimvero, 

3.  In  reference  to  their  signification,  they  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes.     They  denote : 

[§  332.]  1.  A  union  (conjunctiones  copulativae)^  as  ety  acy 
atqucy  and  the  enclitic  qucy  combined  with  the  negation  belonging 
to  the  verb,  neque  or  necy  or  doubled  so  as  to  become  an  afiirma- 
tive,  nee  (neque)  nan,  equivalent  to  et  JStiam  and  quoque  also 
belong  to  this  class,  together  with  the  adverbial  item  and  itidem. 
As  these  particles  unite  things  which  are  of  a  kind,  so  the  dis- 
junctive conjunctions,  signifying  "  or,"  connect  things,  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other.  They  are  auty  vely  the  suffix  re,  and 
sive  or  seu. 

Note,  Ac  is  never  used  before  vowels  (which,  however,  do  not  include/) 
or  before  an  A;  atque  occurs  most  frequently  before  vowels,  but  before 
consonants  also.  Hence  the  two  forms  in  the  same  sentence  of  Cicero 
/>.  Bedb,  3. :  non  contra  ac  Ueeret,  sed  contra  atque  oporteret,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry  the  hiatus  was  avoided  by  elision. 
The  rule  here  given  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  of  ac  being  found  here 
and  there  before  vowels,  in  editions  of  Latin  authors,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  two  passages  of  Emesti's  edition  of  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  6., 
and  ad  Att.  xiii.  48.     For  as  this  difference  in  the  use  of  ac  and  atque  was  not 
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noticed  till  recently*  (in  the  schools  of  the  Dutch  philologers,  Burmann  and 
Drakenborch),  and  as  the  MSS.  have  not  jet  been  collated  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind,  such  isolated  remnants  of  former  carelessness  cannot  be  taken 
into  account.  Drakenborch  (on  Liy.  x.  36.  in  fin.)  observes,  that  where- 
ever,  before  his  time,  ac  was  found  in  Liyy  before  vowels,  the  MSS. 
give  either  otque,  mtt,  at,  or  something  else,  and  that  even  those  pas- 
.sages,  in  whidi  he  retained  it,  such  as  iii.  16.,  ae  emergentHms  malts, 
should  be  corrected.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  into  the  question,  why 
ac  was  not  used  before  a  voweli  while  nee  and  neque  are  used  indis- 
criminately both  before  vowels  and  consonants.  One  language  avoids  a 
sound  as  displeasing,  which,  in  another  produces  no  such  effect ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  fact  itself  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Another  remark,  however, 
which  b  made  by  many  Grammarians,  that  ac  is  not  used  by  good  writers 
before  c  and  q,  is  unfounded,  at  least  ac  before  eon  is  frequent  in  Cicero, 
and  other  authors  do  not  even  scruple  to  use  ac  before  co,  which  is  other- 
wise, and  with  justice,  considered  not  euphonious. 

[§  3SS.]  The  difference  between  et  and  que  is  correctly  described  by 
Hermann  in  £fansley*s  ed.  of  the  Medea,  p.  331.,  ed.  Lips,  in  these 
words  :  **  et  (xai )  is  a  copulative  particle,  and  que  frt )  is  an  adjunc- 
tive one.**  In  other  words,  et  connects  things  which  are  conceived  as 
different,  and  que  adds  what  belongs  to,  or  naturally  flows  from,  things.  In 
an  enumeration  of  words,  therefore,  que  frequently  forms  the  conclusion  of 
the  series ;  e.  g.  Cicero  says :  hi,  qui  eeiis  et  lunae  reUquorumque  eiderum  ortus, 
obitus  mohuque  cognorunt;  and  by  means  of  que  he  extends  the  preceding 
idea,  without  connecting  with  itimy  thing  which  is  generically  different,  as  in : 
de  ilia  eimtate  tctaque  provineia  optime  meritus;  DoiaheUa  qmque  efusfacinoris 
ministrifiierwit;  jus  poteetatemque  habere ;  Pompefus  pro  patrit  majorvmque 
suorum  antmo  studioque  in  rempMicam  suaque  pristina  virtute  fecit.  In  con- 
necting propositions  with  one  another,  it  denotes  a  consequence  or  result, 
and  is  equivalent  to  **  and  therefore,**  which  explains  its  peculiarly  frequent 
application  in  senatusconsutta  (which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  valid  docu- 
ments in  determining  the  genuine  usage  of  the  Latin  language),  framed  as 
they  were  to  prevent  different  points  being  mixed  up  in  one  enactment. 
E.  g.  in  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  7. :  Qutim  Ser,  Stdpicius  sahitem  reip,  vitae  suae  prac' 
posuerit,  contraque  vim  gravitatemque  morbi  cofUenderit,  ut—perveniret,  isque 
vitam  amiserit,  ejusque  mors  consentanea  mtae  fuerit:  quum  talis  vir  mortem 
obierit,  senatui  placere,  Ser,  Sidpicio  statuam  aeneam — statui,  eircumque  earn 
locum  liheros  posterosque  ejus — habere,  eamque  causam  in  basi  inscribi,  utique 
Coss. — ioeetU,  quantique  locaverint,  taniam  pecumam — attribttendam  sotvendam' 
que  curenL 

Atque  is  formed  from  ad  and  que,  and  therefore  properly  signifies  **  and  in 


*  Or,  we  should  rather  say,  was  not  noticed  again,  for  the  observation  was 
first  made  in  a  brief  but  unequivocal  manner  by  Gabriel  Faemus,  in  his 
note  on  Cic  pro  Place.  3.  in  fin.  ed.  Rom.  1563. ;  but  it  was  disregarded.  It 
is  still  more  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  though  they 
carefully  notice  other  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  draw  attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
The  passages  in  Emesti's  edition  of  Cicero,  above  referred  to,  have  been 
corrected  in  Orelli*s  edition. 
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addition,"  "  and  also,"  thus  putting-  things  on  an  equality,  but  at  the  same 
time  laying  stress  upon  the  connection.  We  express  this  by  pronouncing 
^*  and"  more  emphatically  than  usual.  For  example,  socH  et  exterae  ncUianes 
^simply  indicates  the  combination  of  two  things  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  in  socii  atque  exterae  natioTies  the  latter  part  is  more  emphatic,  "•  and  also 
the  foreign,"  &c.  In  the  beginning  of  a  proposition  which  further  explains 
that  which  precedes,  and  where  the  simple  connection  is  insufficient,  the  parr 
tides  atqtte  and  oc  introduce  a  thing  with  great  weight,  and  may  be  rcnderod 
in  English  by  "  now ;"  e.  g.  aigue  haec  quidem  mea  setUentia  est;  atque — de  ipns 
SyracuMnia  cognascite;  also  in  answers :  cogiiasHne  hoe  versus  f  Ac  memorUer, 
Num  hie  dtiae  Bacchides  habitant  f  Atque  ambae  sorores,  i.  e.  yes,  and  that, 
&c.  Ac  is  the  same  as  atque^  but  being  an  abridged  form  it  loses  somewhat 
of  its  power  in  connecting  single  words ;  but  it  retains  that  power  which  puts 
the  things  connected  by  it  on  an  equality,  and  its  use  alternates  with  that  of 
el;  it  is  preferred  in  subdivisions,  whereas  the  main  propositions  are  con- 
nected by  et;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  15. :  Cur  tibi  fasces  ac  secures,  et  taniam 
vim  imperii  tantaque  omamenta  data  censes  f  Divin,  12. :  Difficile  eet  tantam 
causam  et  dUigentia  consequi,  et  memoria  compledi,  et  oratiane  expramere,  et 
voce  ac  viribus  sustjfiere. 

[§  334.]  Neque  is  formed  from  the  ancient  negative  particle  and  que,  and 
is  used  for  et  non.  Et  non  itself  is  used,  when  the  whole  proposition  is 
affirmative  and  only  one  idea  or  one  word  in  it  is  to  be  negatived ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Brut.  91. :  Athenis  apud  Demetrium  iSyrum,  veterem  et  nan  ignobilem  dicendi 
magistrum,  exerceri  soleham;  in  Verr,  i.  1.:  patior  et  non  moleste  fero;  de 
Orat  iii.  36. :  videris  mihi  aUud  quiddam  et  non  id  quod  suscepisti  disputasse, 
and  when  our  "and  not"  is  used  for  "  and  not  rather,"  to  correct  an  improper 
supposition;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  31. :  «t  quam  Rubrius  injuriam  suo  nomine  ac 
non  impulsu  tuo/edsset.  See  §  781.  £t  rum  is,  besides,  found  in  the  second 
part  of  a  proposition,  when  et  precedes,  but  neque  may  be  and  frequently  is 
used  for  et  rum  in  this  case ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  23. :  Mardius  et  semper  me 
coluit,  et  a  siudiis  nostri*  non  abhorret;  ad  Att.  ii.  4. :  id  et  nobis  erit  perjucuu' 
dum,  et  tibi  rum  sane  devium.  Nee  (neque)  rum  is  not  used  in  classical  prose 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  et  to  connect  nouns,  but  only  to  join  propositions 
together  (see  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Fat.  ii.  95.),  and  the  two  words  are  sepa- 
rated ;  e.  g.  Nepos,  Att.  13. :  Nemo  Attico  minus  fvxt  aedifioator,  neque  tamen 
non  imprimis  bene  habiiavit,  Cicero  several  times  uses  nee  vero  ru^i  and  the 
like ;  but  in  Varro  and  later  writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  nee  rum  are  not  se- 
parated, and  are  in  all  essential  points  equivalent  to  et. 

[§  335.]  JStiam  and  quoque  are  in  so  far  diffiirent  in  their  meaning,  that 
etiam,  in  the  first  place,  has  a  wider  extent  than  quoque,  for  it  contains  also 
the  idea  of  our  "  even ;"  and  secondly  etiam  adds  a  new  circumstance,  whereas 
quoque  denotes  the  addition  of  a  thing  of  a  similar  kind.  Hence  etiam  is  pro- 
perly used  to  connect  propositions.  This  difference  seems  to  be  correctly 
expressed  in  stating  that  etiam  is  "  and  further,"  and  quoque  "  and  so  also." 
As  in  this  manner  quoque  refers  to  a  single  word,  it  always  follows  that  word ; 
etiam  in  similar  cases  is  usually  placed  before  it,  but  when  it  connects  pro- 
positions, its  place  is  arbitrary.  JSt  too  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
"also"  in  classical  prose;  e. g. Curt. iii.  31.:  non  errasti,  mater,  nam  et  hie 
Alexander  est;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  16. :  quod  et  nunc  multis  infanisjit,  for  nunc 
quoque;  in  Verr.  iv.  61. :  simul  et  verebar;  and  v.  1.:  simtd  et  de  Hlo  vulnere 
— muUa  dixit;  and  often  rum  modo — sed  et;  e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  1. :  rum  modo 
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Romae^  sed  et  apud  exteras  nationes;  Nepos,  Thrcisyh,  1. :  non  Molum  prmcepg^ 
sed  et  »ohu  beUum  indixiL  (See  Bremrs  remark  on  this  passage,  who  states 
that  sed  et  is  not  merely  **  but  also,**  but  always  ^*  but  eren.")  But  passages 
of  this  kind  are  not  very  numerous,  and  not  always  certain,  for  the  MSS. 
usually  have  etianty  so  that  this  use  of  et  in  prose  (for  poets  cannot  be  taken 
into  account)  must  at  least  be  very  much  limited,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
to  that  extent  in  which  modem  Latinists  apply  it. 

[§  S36.]  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  differ  thus  far,  that  out  indicates  a 
difference  of  the  object,  and  tfel  a  difference  of  expression.  Vel  is  connected 
with  the  verb  veUe  (v^^vel^  will  you  thus  or  will  you  thus  ?),  and  the  single 
vel  is  used  by  Cicero  only  to  correct  a  preceding  expression,  commonly  combined 
with  dicam  or potiu*  or  etiam ;  e.g.  peteres  velpotnu  rogares ;  stuporem  hommia 
vel  dicam  pecudis  videte  (Philip,  ii.  12.) ;  laudanda  est  vel  etiam  amanda  (p. 
Plane,  9.) ;  it  very  rarely  occurs  without  such  an  addition,  but  even  then  its 
meaning  is  corrective;  e.  g.  Tuxc.  ii.  20. :  swnmian  bowum  a  viriuie pro/ecium^ 
vel  (or  rather)  in  ipsa  virttUe  pasOwn ;  de  Nat,  Dear,  ii.  15.:  in  ardore  coeleeti, 
qui  aether  vel  caelum  nominatur,  where  it  likewise  denotes  not  so  much  the 
equivalence  of  the  terms,  as  the  preference  which  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Latin  word.  (Concerning  the  use  of  vel  to  denote  an  increase,  see 
§  108.  and  $  734.,  where  also  its  signification  of  **  for  example,"  velut,  is 
explained.  Both  these  significations  are  derivable  from  what  has  here  been 
said.)  From  this  in  later,  though  still  good,  prose,  arose  the  use  of  vel  in  the 
sense  of  **  or,**  that  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  one  thing  is  equal  to  another,  a 
meaning  which  ve  in  connecting  single  words  has  even  in  Cicero ;  e.  g.  PhUip. 
V.  19. :  Consules  alter  ambove  faciemt,  that  is,  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the  same 
whether  both  consuls  or  only  one  of  them  do  a  thing ;  Top,  6, :  JEsee  ea  dico, 
quae  cerrd  tangive  paesunt,  that  is,  either  of  the  two  is  sufiicient.  Sive  either 
reUuns  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction  si  (which  is  commonly  the  case)  and 
is  then  the  same  ta  vel  si^  or  it  loses  it  by  an  ellipsis  (perhaps  o£dicere  mavis)^ 
and  is  then  the  same  as  vel,  denoting  a  difference  of  name,  as  in  Quintilian: 
voadndum  sive  appeUatio;  Cic :  regie  seu  poUus  tyrannice.  The  form  eeu  is 
used  by  Cicero  very  rarely,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  combination  seu 
potius;  but  in  poetry  and  later  prose  it  occurs  frequently. 

f§S37.]  Tlie  disjunctive  conjunctions  out  and  ve  serve  to  continue  the 
negation  in  negative  sentences,  where  we  use  "  nor  ;**  e.  g.  Verres  nanJIanori 
tttd  Virtuti  vota  debebat,  sed  Veneri  et  Cupidini;  and  we  may  say  also  nonHonori 
neque  Virtuti,  and  in  other  'cases  we  might  use  ve,  analogous  to  the  affirm- 
ative que.  See  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45.,  and  the  commentators  on 
Tacit.  Ann,  i.  32.  in  fin.  Examples :  Cic.  p.  Flacc,  5. :  Jtaque  non  optimus 
quisque  nee  gravissimus,  sed  impudentissimus  laquacissimusque  deligitur; 
Horat.  Serm.  i.  9.  31. :  Hunc  nee  hosticus  au/eret  ensis,  nee  laterum  dohr  out 
tarda  podagra  f  ibid.  i.  4.  73. :  Nee  recito  euiquam  nisi  amicis,  non  ubivis 
coramve  quibuslibet;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  13. :  Nullum  membrum  reip,  reperies^ 
quad  non  fractum  debUitatumve  sit;  and  in  negative  questions,  Cic.  Philip,  v. 
6, :  Num  leges  nostras  moresve  novitf  in  Verr,  v.  13. :  Quid  me  attinet  dicere 
out  corgungere  cum  istius  flagitio  cujusquam  praeterea  dedecus  f  or  after  com- 
paratives, Cic.  p,  Mur,  29. :  Accessit  istuc  doctrina  non  moderata  nee  mitis, 
sed  paulo  asperior  et  durior,  quam  Veritas  aut  natura  paHaiur.  It  is  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  both  words  are  to  be  united  into  one  idea  that  a  copu- 
lative conjunction  is  used ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  86. :  nummos  non  exarat 
arator,  non  aratro  ac  manu  quaerit,  Comp.  the  longer  passage  in  Cic.  De 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  62.  in  fm. 
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[§  8M.]  The  Latin  language  is  fond  of  doubling  the  conjunctions  of  tliis 
kind,  whereby  words  and  propositions  are  more  emphatically  brought  under 
one  general  idea.    The  English  **  as  well  as"  is  expressed  by 

et — ety  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence ; 

et—qnA,  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  late  writers,  in  Cicero  by  way  of 
exception  only ; 

que — et^  connects  single  words  but  not  in  Cicero ; 

que — que,  is  found  only  in  poetry. 
The  only  prose  writer  who  uses'  it  is  Sallust,  Cai,  9. :  seque  remque  puMicam 
curabant;  Jug,  10. :  meque  regnumque  meum  gloria  honaramsii;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  case  of  the  conjunction  being  appended  to  the  relative 
pronoun ;  e.  g.  quique  existent,  quique  Uri  mansissent;  capHvi,  quique  Campa- 
nonuny  quique  HanmbaUs  miUtum  erant,  in  Livy ;  or  junetis  exereiUbue,  quique 
mb  Caesixre  fuerani,  quique  ad  eum  venerantt  in  Yellejus.  The  latest  critics 
have  removed  similar  passages  fi*om  the  works  of  Cicero;  see  the  comment, 
on  de  Orat,  i.  26.,  and  de  Fin,  ▼.  21. ;  noeieeque  diesque^  in  de  Fin.  i.  16.,  is 
an.  allusion  to  a  passage  in  a  poem.  Negative  propositions  are  connected  in 
English  by  "  neither — nor,"  and  in  Latin  by 

neque — neque^  or  nee — nee; 

neque — nec^  which  is  not  unfrequent,  and  by 

Tiec — nequey  which  seldom  occurs. 
F)*opositions,  one  of  which  is  negative  and  the  other  affirmative,  ^  on  the  one 
hand,  but  not  on  the  other,'*  or  **not  on  the  one  band,  but  on  the  other," 
are  connected  by 

n^due  ^c)^en^^  ^^  ^^  frequent  occurrence. 

nee  (neque) — que^  occurs  occasionally. 
[§889.]  Our  *' either — or,"  is  expressed  by  out — autj  denoting  an  oppo- 
sition between  two  things,  one  of  which  excludes  the  other,  or  by  vel — te2, 
denoting  that  the  opposition  between  two  things  is  immaterial  in  respect  of 
the  result,  so  that  the  one  fteed  not  exclude  the  other.  £.  g.  Catiline,  in 
Sallust,  says  to  his  comrades,  vel  imperalore  vel  milite  me  utimim^  that  is,  it  is 
indifferent  to  me  in  which  capacity  you  may  make  use  of  me,  only  do  make 
use  of  me.  A  similar  idea  is  described  more  in  detail  by  Terence,  Eun,  ii. 
3. 28. :  .Hanc  iu  mihi  vel  oi,  vel  clam,  velprecario/ac  tradas:  mea  nihU  re/ert, 
dum  potior  modo;  i,  e.  you  may  effect  it  even  in  a  fourth  way,  if  you  like. 
Sive — sive  is  the  same  as  vel  si — vel  si,  and  therefore  transfers  the  meaning 
of  vel — vel  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  applied ;  e.  g.  Cicero :  lUo  loco  liben^ 
Hssime  soieo  uti,  sive  quid  mecum  cogito^  sive  aUquid  scribo  out  lego.  If  there 
is  no  verb,  and  nouns  only  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  each  other,  an 
uncertainty  is  expressed  as  to  how  a  thing  is  to  be  called ;  e.  g.  Cic  Tusc. 
ii.  14. :  CretuM  legesy  quas  sive  JuppUer  sive  Minos  sanxit,  labot^nts  erudiunt 
juveniutem,  i.  e.  I  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  to  say  Juppiter  or  Minos ;  ad 
Quint.  Frat,  i,  2. :  His  in  rebus  si  apud  te  plus  avetoritas  mea^  quam  iua  sive 
natura  poado  acrior,  sive  quaedam  dulcedo  iracundiae^  sive  dicendi  sal  face* 
tiaeque  vabiissenty  nihil  sane  esset,  quod  nos  poeniUret, 

[§  340.]  2.  The  following  express  a  comparison^  ^*  as^"  ^*  like,** 
**  than  as  if"  (conjunctiones  comparativae) :  ut  or  uH,  sicut,  veluty 
prout,  praeuty  the  poetical  ceu^  quam,  tamquam  (with  and  with- 
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out  si)y  guasiy  ut  «,  ac  si,  tc^ether  with  ac  and  atque^  when  they 
signify  "  as." 

Note,  Ac  and  atque  are  used  in  the  sense  of  "  as"  or  "  than"  after  the  ad- 
verbs and  adjectives  which  denote  similaritj  or  dissimilarity :  aeque,  jtata,  par 
and  paritery  perinde  and  proinde^  pro  eo,  similis,  dwimiiis  and  ntmiiiery  taHsj 
totidemy  alius  and  aliter^  contra,  gecus,  cantrarius;  e.  g.  non  aUter  scribo  ac 
sentio;  aliud  mihi  ac  tibi  videtur;  saepe  aliud  JU  atque  exvitimamus;  nmile 
fecit  atqtte  alU;  cum  totidem  nttmhus  rediit  atque  erat  profectus,  Quam  after 
these  words  (as  in  Tacit.  Ann,  vi.  30. :  perinde  se  quam  Tiberium  faUi  potU" 
isse)  is  not  often  used,  except  in  the  case  of  a  negative  particle  being 
joined  with  alius;  e.  g.  Cicero  :  virtus  nihil  aliud  est^  quam  in  se  perfecta  et 
ad  summum  perducta  naturoy  where  nisi  might  be  used  instead  of  quam. 
Respecting  proinde  ac,  instead  of  the  more  freqjieiit  perinde  aCy  see  above, 
§  282.  £t  and  que  do  not  occur  in  this  connection  like  ac  and  atque;  and 
wherever  this  might  appear  to  be  the  case,  from  the  position  of  the  words,  as 
in  Sallust,  juxta  bonos  et  malos  interfere;  suae  hosHumque  vitae  juxta  peper^ 
cerant;  and  in  Cicero :  nisi  aeque  amicos  et  nosmetipsos  diHginuUy  the  et  and 
que  retain  their  original  signification  ^^and ;"  but  where  the  words  compared 
are  separated,  as  in  reip,  juxta  ac  sibi  considuervnt;  or  where  propositions  are 
compared,  as  in  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.,  similem  habeat  vuUum  ac  si  ampuUam 
perdidissety  the  ac  or  ut  has  justly  been  restored  in  the  passages  in  which 
formerly  et  jras  read. 

Ac  is  used  for  quanty  after  comparatives  in  poetry,  in  Horace  generally, 
and  in  a  few  passages  also  of  late  prose  writers ;  but  never  in  Cicero ;  e.  g. 
Horat.  Epod.  xv.  5. :  artius  atque  hedera;  Serm,  i.  2. 22 :  ut  non  se  pejus  cru' 
ciaverit  atque  hie;  i,  10.  34. :  In  sUvam  non  ligjuiferas  insanius  ac  siy  &c. 

[§  341.]  3.  The  following  express  a  concession  with  the  gene- 
ral signification  ^^ although"  (conjunctiones  concessioae):  etsi, 
etiamsii  tamUsi  (or  tainenetn)^  quamquamy  quamvisy  qtiantumms, 
qttamUbety  licet,  together  with  ut  in  the  sense  of  "  even  if"  or 
*^  although,"  and  quum,  when  it  signifies  "  although,"  which  is 
not  un&equently  the  case. 

Note,  Those  particles  which  signify  **yet,*'  especially  tamen^  form  the 
correlatives  of  the  concessive  conjunctions ;  e.  g.  «^  desint  mreSy  tamen  est 
laudanda  voluntas.  Tametsi  is  a  combination  of  the  two  correlatives ;  and 
in  its  application  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
particle ;  e.  g.  Cic. :  tametsi  vicisse  debeo,  tamen  de  meojure  deeedam ;  tametsi 
enim  verissimum  esse  inteUigebam^  tamen  credibUe  fore  non  arbitrabar.  The 
adverb  quidem  also  belongs  to  thin  class  of  conjunctions,  when  it  b  used  to 
connect  propositions,  and  is  followed  by  sed.    See  §  278. 

A  ^difference  in  the  use  of  these  conjunctions  might  be  observed :  some 
might  be  used  to  denote  real  concessions,  and  others  to  denote  such  as  are 
merely  conceived  or  imagined  ;  and  this  would,  at  the  same  time,  determine 
their  construction,  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive.  But  such  a  dif- 
ference is  clearly  perceptible  only  between  quamquam  and  quamvis,  (See 
§  674.)  We  shall  here  add  only  the  remark,  that  quamquam  has  a  peculiar 
place  in  absolute  sentences,  referring  to  something  preceding,  but  limiting 
and  partly  nullifying  it ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat,  i.  9. :  Quamquam  quid  loquor  f 
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Yet  why  do  I  speak  ?  p.  Muren,  38.  ia  fin. :  qiiamquam  Jn^usee  rei  poUitoM 
omnis  in  vobis  sita  est^  judices ;  that  is :  and  yet,  judges,  why  should  1  say 
more  ?  for  surely  you  have  the  decision  entirely  in  your  own  hands. 

[§342.]  4.  The  following  express  a  condition,  the  funda- 
mental signification  being  'Mf  (confunetianes  condicianales) :  n, 
siriy  nisi  or  ni,  sirnddo,  dummddoy  if  only^  if  but  (for  which  duniy 
and  modo  are  also  .used  alone),  dummodo  ne,  or  simply  modo  ne 
or  dnmne. 

Note.  In  order  to  indicate  the  connection  with  a  preceding  proposition, 
the  relative  pronoun  quod  (which,  however,  loses  its  signification  as  a  pro- 
noun) is  frequently  put  before  «i,  and  sometimes  also  before  itift  and  etii,  so 
that  quodgi  may  be  regarded  as  one  word.    Comp.  §  806. 

Sin  signifies  **  if  however,**  and  therefore  stands  for  si  autem  or  si  vera ; 
not  unfVequ^tly,  however,  autem  is  added,  and  sometimes  vero  (sin  vero  in 
Columella,  vii.  3.,  and  Justin). 

[§  3i3.]  Ni  and  nisi  have  the  same  meaning,  except  that  m  is  especially 
applied  in  judicial  sponsiones ;  e.  g.  centum  dare  spondeo,  ni  dixisti^  &c.  In- 
stead of  nxsiy  we  sometimes  find  the  form  nisi  si.  Both  particles  limit  a 
statement  by  introducing  an  exception,  and  thus  differ  from  si  non,  which 
introduces  a  negative  case,  for  si  alone  has  the  character  of  a  conjunction, 
and  non,  the  negative  particle,  belongs  to  the  verb  or  some  other  word  of  the 
proposition.  It  is  oflen  immaterial  whether  nisi  or  sinon  is  used ;  e.  g.  Nep. 
Can.  2. :  Juit  apertmn^  si  Canon  nan  fuisset,  Agesikntm  Asiam  Tcatro  tenus 
regi  fuisse  erepturwn;  and  the  same  author.  Ages.  6.  says :  talem  se  impera" 
torem  praehuity  ut  ammfms  apparuerit  nisi  Ule  Jvisset,  Spartam  fiUuram  nan 
fuisse.  And  thus  Cicero,  Cat.  Maj,  6.,  might  have  said :  memoria  namiitury 
si  earn  mm  exerceas^  instead  of  nisi  earn  exerceas ;  and  nisi^  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  «t  non,  in  Cict  in  Verr.  iii.  18. :  gleham  com" 
mosset  in  agro  deeumano  Siciliae  nemo,  si  MeteUus  hanc  epistolam  nan  misisseL 
But  the  difference  is  nevertheless  essential ;  e.  g.  if  I  say  impune  erit,  sipeeu* 
niam  promissam  nan  dederitis,  I  mean  to  express  that,  in  this  case,  the  ordi- 
nary punishment  will  not  be  inflicted ;  but  if  I  say,  impune  er%  nisi  pecmdam 
dederUis,  the  meaning  is,  **  it  shall  remain  unpunished,  except  in  the  case  of 
your  having  paid  the  money ; "  which  implies,  *'*'  b^t  you  shall  be  punished, 
if  you  have  paid  the  money."  Si  mm,  therefore,  can  be  used  only  when  one 
of  the  sentences  is  not  complete ;  as  in  Horace :  Quo  mihi  fartunam,  si  nan 
conceditur  uti  f  What  is  the  good  of  having  property,  if  I  am  not  allowed 
to  moke  use  of  it  ?  If  we  express  the  former  sentence  by  nuUius  pretUfar^ 
tunae  sunt,  we  may  continue  in  the  form  of  an  exception,  nisi  cancedatur  its 
vii,  or  in  the  form  of  a  negative  case,  si  nan  cancedatur  uti.  Si  nan  is  further 
used  only  when  single  words  are  opposed  to  one  another,  as  is  particularly 
frequent  In  such  expressions  as  dalorem,  si  nau  patero  frangere,  occuUabo  ; 
disiderium  amicorum,  si  nan  aequo  ammo,  at  forti  feras ;  cum  spe,  si  nan  ap" 
tima,  at  aJUqua  iamen  vivere.  In  this  case  si  minus  may  be  used  instead  of  si 
nan ;  e.  g.  Tu  si  minus  ad  nos,  nos  accurremus  ad  te.  If  after  an  affirmative 
proposition  its  n^ative  opposite  is  added  without  a  verb,  our  **  but  if  not"' 
is  commonly  expressed  (in  prose)  by  si  (or  siti)  minus,  sin  aliter ;  e.  g.  Cic- 
in  Cat.  i.  6. :  educ  tecum  etiam  amnes  tuos :  si  minus,  quam  pbtrimos ;  de  OraL 
ii.  75. :  amnis  cura  mea  sclet  in  hoc  versari  semper,  si  posstm,  ut  bani  aUquid 
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efficiam :  sin  id  mmiw,  ut  certe  nequid  mali ;  but  rarely  by  si  nony  which  occurs 
in  Cicero  only  once  (ad  Fam.  vii.  3.  in  fin.). 

[§  344.]  5.  The  following  express  a  conclusion  or  inference 
witib  the  general  signification  of  '^therefore;"  consequently 
(conjunctiones  canclusivae) :  erffo,  igitur^  itaque^  eo,  ideOy  iccircoy 
proivdcy  propteretty  and  the  relative  conjunctions,  signifying 
'^  wherefore : "  qttaprapter,  qtuire,  quamobrem,  quocirca,  unde. 

Note,  Ergo  and  igitur  denote  a  logical  inference,  like  **  therefore.**  Itaque 
expresses  the  relation  of  cause  in  facts ;  it  properly  signifies  "  and  thus,**  in 
wluch  sense  it  not  unfrequently  occurs ;  e.  g.  itdque  fecit.  Respecting  its 
accent,  see  §  32.  Ideo,  iccirco,  and  propterea  express  the  agreement  between 
intention  and  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  "  on  this  account.**  Eo  is 
more  frequently  an  adverb  of  place,  ^  thither ;  **  but  it  is  found  in  several 
passages  of  Cicero  in  the  sense  of  *^  on  this  account,**  or  '*  for  this  purpose ; 
e.  g.  in  Verr.  i.  14. :  ut  hoc  pacto  rationem  re/erre  Uceret,  eo  SuUanus  repente 
foetus  est;  Liv.  ii.  48. :  muris  se  tettebant,  eo  nulla  pugna  memorahilis  fuit. 
JPrornde,  in  the  sense  of  "  consequently,**  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pe- 
rinde ;  both  words,  however,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  like,**  so  that  we 
cannot  venture  to  adopt  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  (See  §  282.) 
But  as  we  are  speaking  here  of  conclusive  conjunctions,  we  have  to  consider 
only  proinde^  which  implies  an  exhortation ;  e.  g.  Cicero :  Proindey  si  sapis, 
vide  quid  tibi  faciendum  sit;  and  so  also  in  other  writers,  as  proinde  fac 
magna  animo  m,  *'  consequently,  be  of  good  courage !  **  Unde  is  properly 
an  adverb  ''whence,**  but  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction  in  a  similar  sense, 
alluding  to  a  starting  point.  Hinc  and  inde  cannot  properly  be  considered 
as  conjunctions,  as  they  retain  their  real  signification  of  "hence.**  But  adeo 
may  be  classed  among  the  conjunctions,  since  the  authors  of  the  silver  age 
use  it  as  denoting  a  general  inference  from  what  precedes,  like  our  "so 
that,**  or  simply  '*  so  ;**  e.  g.  Quintil.  t.  12.  7. :  AdeofacUius  est  multa  facere 
quam  diu, 

■ 
[§  345.]  6.  The  following  expresses  a  cause,  or  reason,  with 
the  demonstrative  meaning  of  "  for,"  and  the  relative  of 
"  because  "  {conjunctiones  causales) :  warn,  namqucy  eniniy  eteniniy 
quiCf '  quody  quoniamy  quippCy  quum,  quando,  qttandoquidemy 
siquidem.  The  adverbs  nimirum,  nempe,  sciKcet  and  videlicet, 
are  likewise  used  to  connect  propositions. 

Note.  Between  nam  and  enim  there  is  this  practical  difierence,  that  nam 
is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  enim  after  the  first  or  second 
word  of  a  proposition.  The  difierence  in  meaning  seems  to  consist  in  this, 
that  nam  introduces  a  conclusive  reason,  and  enim  merely  a  confirming  cir- 
cumstance, the  consideration  of  which  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
speaker.  Nam^  therefore,  denotes  an  objective  reason,  and  enim  merely  a 
subjective  one.  Namque  and  etenim,  in  respect  of  their  signification,  do  not 
essentially  difier  from  nam  and  enim,  for  the  copidative  conjunction,  at  least 
OS  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  as  superfluous  as  in  neque  enim,  respecting  whicli, 
see  §  808.    But  at  the  same  time  they  indicate  a  closer  connection  with  the 
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sentence  preceding,  and  the  proper  place  for  etenim,  therefore,  is  in  an  ex- 
planatory parenthesis.  Namque,  in  Cicero  and  Nepos,  occurs  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  usually  (in  Nepos  almost  exclusively)  before 
vowels ;  but  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livy,  we  find  it  after  the  beginning 
of  a  proposition  just  as  frequently  as  at  the  beginning  itself.  We  m&y  add 
the  remark,  that  etiim  is  sometimes  put  at  the  beginning  by  comic  writers 
in  the  sense  of  at  emm  or  sed  enim.  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  xxxiv.  32.  §  13., 
denies  that  Livy  ever  used  it  in  this  way. 

Nam^  enim,  and  etemm  are  often  used  in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  our 
"  namely,"  to  introduce  an  explanation  which  was  announced ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Partit  11. :  Rervm  bonamm  et  malarum  tria  noU  genera :  nam  awt  in  ammisy 
out  in  carparUnUy  out  extra  esse  posswU.  Ninurum,  videlicet^  and  scilicet 
likewise  answer  to  our  "namely,**  or  "viz.**  Nimirum  is  originally  an 
adverb  signifying  **  undoubtedly,**  or  "  surely  ;*'  e.  g.  Cic.  p,  Mur.  15. :  Si 
diligenter  quid  Mithridates  potuerit — consideraris^  omnibus  regibus  —  hunc 
regem  nimirum  antepones.  As  a  conjunction  it  introduces  the  reason  of  an 
assertion,  suggesting  that  it  was  looked  for  with  some  impatience ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
in  Verr,  tL  63. :  is  est  nimirum  soter^  qui  salutem  dedit.  Videlicet  and  scilicet 
introduce  an  explanation,  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that  videlicet  in- 
dicates the  true,  and  scilicet  a  wrong' explanation,  the  latter  being  introduced 
only  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  refutation  from  it ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  MU,  21. : 
Cur  igitur  eos  manumisit  f  Metuebat  scilicet,  ne  indicarent,  but  he  was  not 
afraid  of  it,  as  is  shown  afterwards.  However,  the  words  nam,  enim,  etenim, 
niminanj  videlicet  are  sometimes  used  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  scilicet 
(though  rarely  in  classical  prose)  sometimes  introduces  a  true  reason  without 
any  irony,  Nempe  signifies  "  namely,'*  only  when  another  person's  con- 
cession is  taken  for  granted  and  emphatically  dwelt  upon ;  it  may  then  be 
rendered  by  "  surely.'*    Comp.  above,  §  278. 

[§  346.]  Quia  and  quod  differ  from  quoniam  (properly  quum  jam)  in 
this :  the  former  indicate  a  definite  and  conclusive  reason,  and  the  latter 
a  motive;  the  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  French  parceque  and 
puisque.  IdeOy  iccirco,  propterea  quod,  and  quia  are  used  without  any  es- 
sential difference,  ^cept  that  quia  introduces  a  more  strict  and  logical 
reason,  whereas  quoniam  introduces  circumstances  which  are  of  importance, 
and  properly  signifies  "  now  as.**  Quaruio,  quandoquidem,  and  siquidem  ap- 
proach nearer  to  quoniam  than  to  quia,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  only 
subjective  reasons.  Quandoquidem  denotes  a  reason  iinplied  in  a  circum- 
stance previously  mentioned,  and  siquidem  a  reason  implied  in  a  concession 
which  has  been  made.  Siquidem  is  composed  of  si  and  quidem,  but  must  be 
regarded  83  one  word,  as  it  has  lost  its  original  meaning  and  as  si  has  be- 
come short.  Cic.  p,  Mur,  11  :  Summa  etiam  utilitas  est  in  iis,  qui  militari 
laude  antecellwU,  siquidem  earum  consilio  et  periculo  quum  re  publica  tum  etiam 
nostris  rebus  perfrui  passumus;  Tusc,  i.  1. :  antiquissimum  e  doctis  genus  est 
poetarum,  siquidem  (since  it  is  admitted,  for  no  doubt  is  to  be  expre88c<l 
here)  Homerus  fwt  et  Hesiodus  ante  Romam  condiiam.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  "  if  indeed ;"  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin,  ii.  34. : 
Nos  veroy  si  quidem  in  voluptate  sunt  omnia  (if,  indeed,  all  happiness  consists 
in  enjoyment),  hr^e  multumque  superamur  a  bestiis ;  in  Cat,  ii.  4. :  o  fortU" 
natam  remp^  si  quidem  hanc  sentinam  efecerit.  In  these  cases  si  and  quidem 
should  be  written  as  two  separate  words. 

Quippcy  when  combined  with  the  relative  pronoun  or  quum,  is  used  to 
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introduce  a  subjective  reason.  When  it  occurs  in  an  elliptical  way,  witiiout 
a  yerb,  it  is  equivalent  to  *^  forsooth,"  or  "  indeed  ;**  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin,  i.  6. : 
sol  DemocritOy  magma  mdetuTy  quippe  homini  ervdUo ;  sometimes  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence  with  enim ;  as  in  Cic.  dp.  Fin,  iv.  ^,:  a  te  qvidem  apte  et 
rotmide  (dicta  sunt) ;  quippe ;  habes  enim  a  rketorUnu,  And  in  this  way 
quippe  gradually  acquires  the  signification  of  nimi. 

[§  347.]  7.  The  following  express  a  purpose  or  object,  with 
the  significatioii  of  "  ia  order  that,"  or,  "  in  order  that  not "  {con- 
junetianes  finales) :  lit  or  uti^  quo^  ne  or  ut  Tie,  neve  or  neu,  quin, 
quomtnus.  * 

Note,  Ut  9A  9k  conjunction  indicates  both  a  result  and  a  purpose,  **  so 
that,**  and  "  in  order  that  ;**  when  a  negative  b  added  to  it,  in  the  former 
sense,  it  becomes  vt  nonf  in  the  latter  ne  or  ut  ne,  Ut  non  is  very  rarbly 
used  for  ne;  e.  g.  Cic.  tit  Verr,  iv.  20:ui  non  conferam  vitam  neque  existi- 
maiionem  tuam  cwn  illius  — hoc  ipsum  conferam^  quo  tu  te  superiorem  Jingis ; 
p.  Leg,  ManU,  15.:  Itaque  ut  plura  non  dicam  neque  aliorum  exeniplis  con- 
firmem^  &c.  instead  of  ne  plura  dicam^  neve  confirmem.  For  neve  which  is 
formed  from  vel  ne^  is  "  or  in  order  that  not,"  and  frequently  also  "  and  in 
order  that  not.**  See  §  536.  {7/  ne  is  a  pleonasm,  not  differing  perceptibly 
from  UBy  except  that  it  chiefly  occurs  in  solemn  discourse,  and  hence  es- 
pecially in  laws.  The  two  particles  occur  together  as  well  as  separately, 
e.  g.  operam  dant,  utjudicia  nefiant ;  and  still  more  separated  in  Cic.  de  Nat, 
Deor,  i.  17. :  Sed  ut  Aic,  qui  tJitervenit,  me  intuens^  ne  ignoret  quae  res  c^atur  : 
de  natura  agebamus  deorum ;  Div,  in  Q.  Caec,  4. :  qui  praesentes  vos  oranif 
ut  in  actor e  causae  suae  deligendo  vestrum  judicium  ab  suo  judicio  ne  discrepet. 
It  must  however  be  observed  that  ut  ne  is  very  frequently  used  by  Cicero, 
but  rarely  by  other  and  later  writers ;  in  Livy  it  occurs  only  in  two  pas- 
sages, and  in  Valerius  Maximus  and  Tacitus  never.  See  Drakenborch  on 
Liv.  z.  27.  Tlie  pleonasm  quo  ne  for  ne  occurs  in  a  single  passage  of  Horace, 
SemLU,  1.37. 

[§  848.]  8.  The  following  express  an  opposition,  with  the  sig- 
nification of  *'  but "  (conjunctianes  adversattvae) :  sed^  autem^ 
verum,  vero^  at  (poetical  ast),  at  enim,  atqui,  tamen,  attdmen,  sed-- 
e&men,  veruntdmeny  at  vera  {enimvero),  verumenim,  veroy  ceterum. 

Note,  Sed  denotes  a  direct  opposition;  autem  marks  a  transition  in  a 
narrative  or  argument  and  denotes  at  once  a  connection  and  an  opposition, 
whereas  sed  interrupts  the  narrative  or  argument  The  adverb  porro, 
further,  is  likewise  used  to  express  such  a  progression  and  transition,  but 
does  not  denote  opposition,  except  in  later  authors,  such  as  Quintilian.  See 
Spalding  on  Quintilian,  ii.  8. 5.  Verum  and  vero  stand  in  a  similar  relation 
to  each  other.  Verum  with  its  primary  meaning  *Mn  truth,**  denotes  an 
opposition,  which  at  the  same  time  cont«ns  an  explanation,  and  thus  brings 
a  thing  nearer  its  decision,  as  our  ^  but  rather.**  Non  ego^  sed  te,  is  a 
strong,  but  simple  opposition ;  but  non  ego^  verum  tu,  contains  an  aissurance 
and  explanation.  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  10.  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Messana 
had  formerly  acted  as  enemies  to  every  kind  of  injustice,  but  that  they 
favoured  Verres,  and  he  then  continues :  Verum  haec  civitas  isti  praedom  ac 
piratae  SicUiae  Phasdis  (receptaculum  furtorum)  /uit^  i.  e.  but  I  will  ex- 
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plain  the  matter  to  you,  for  the  fact  is,  that  this  town  was  the  repository  of 
his  plunder  and  shared  in  it.  Vero  bears  to  vertan  the  same  relation  as 
autem  to  sed:  it  connects  things  which  are  different,  but  denotes  the  point 
in  favour  of  which  the  decision  should  be,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  8. :  Hotnerum 
Colophonii  civem  esse  dicunt  wum,  Chii  swan  vindicaTit,  Saiaminii  repettuUf 
Smymaei  vero  suum  esse  confirmarU  ,*  in  Verr,  iii.  4. :  Odistis  hominum  no- 
vonan  indusiriaTn,  despicitis  eorum  frugalitatem^  -pudorem  contemnUis,  vnge" 
nium  vero  et  virtuiem  depressam  exHnctamqtie  cupUis.  It  thus  forms  the 
transition  to  something  more  important  and  significant  in  the  phrase :  lUud 
vero  plane  non  est  ferendum,  i:  e.  that  which  I  am  now  going  to  mention. 
Respecting  the  use  of  vero  in  answers,  in  the  sense  of  ^*yes,"  see  §716. 
Enimvero  is  only  confirming  "yes,  truly,"  "in  truth,"  and  does  not  denote 
opposition.  See  the  whol(S  passage  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  26. :  enimvero  hoc 
ferendum  non  est;  and  Terent.  Andr.  i.  3.  init. :  Enimvero^  Dave^  nil  loci  est 
segnitiae  neqne  socordiae,  i.  e.  now  truly,  Davus^  there  is  no  time  for  delay 
here.  Comp.  Gronovius  on  Livy,  xxvii.  30.  Enimvero,  further,  forms  the 
transition  to  that  which  is  most  important,  like  vero ;  as  in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  64. : 
Enimvero  certamen  acerrvmum,  amita  potius  an  mater  apud  Neronem  prae- 
vederety  which  is  the  same  as  acerrimum  vero  certamen.  The  compound 
vemm  enimvero  denotes  an  emphatic  opposition  which,  as  it  were,  surpasses 
everything  else  in  importance,  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  84. :  Si  uUo  in  loco  ejus 
provinciae /rumenium  tcmti/uit,  qtianti  iste  aesiimavit,  hoc  crimen  in  istum  reum 
vcUere  oporterc  non  arhitror.  Vemm  enimvero  cum  esset  HS.  binis  aut  etiam 
temis  qtabusvis  in  locis  provinciae,  duodenos  sestertios  exegisti. 

[§  349.]  At  denotes  an  opposition  as  equivalent  to  that  which  precedes ;  e.  g. 
non  ego,  at  tu  vidisH,  1  have  not  seen  it,  but  you  have,  and  that  is  just  as  good ; 
homo  etsi  non  sapientissimus,  at  amicissimus;  and  so  we  frequently  find  it  after 
si  in  the  sense  of  "  yet,"  or  "  at  least,"  and  denoting  a  limitation  with  which, 
for  the  time,  we  are  satisfied ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Quint.  31 . :  Quintius  Naevium  obse- 
cravit,  ut  aUquam,  si  non  propinquitatis,  at  aetatis  suae;  si  non  hominis,  at 
humanitatis  rationem  haberet.  Hence  it  is  especially  used  to  denote  objec- 
tions, even  such  as  the  speaker  makes  himself  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  or 
weakening  that  which  was  said  before ;  Cic.  p.  Flac.  14. :  At  enim  negas^  &c. ; 
p.  Mur.  17. :  At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  renuntiatus  est  Servius.  By 
atqui  we  admit  that  which  precedes,  but  oppose  something  else  to  it-,  as  by 
the  English  "but  still,"  "but  yet,"  or  "nevertheless;"  e.  g.  in  Terent. 
Phorm.  i.  4.  26. :  Non  sum  apud  me.  Atqui  opus  est  nunc  cum  maxims  ut  sis; 
Horat.  Serm.  i.  9.  52. :  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile.  Atqui  sic  habet;  Cic. 
ad  Ait.  viii.  3. :  O  rem  difficilem,  inqtds,  et  inexplicabilem.  Atqui  explicanda 
est.  And  so  also  in  the  connection  of  sentences,  when  thiit  which  is  admitted 
is  made  use  of  to  prove  the  contrary,  as  in  Cic.  Cat.Maj.  22. :  Videtis  nihil 
esse  morti  tarn  simile  quam  somaum,  Atqui  dormienUum  animi  maxims  de^ 
darant  divinHatem  suam,  and  yet  the  souls  of  sleeping  persons  show  their 
divine  nature.  Atqui  is  used,  lastly,  in  syllogisms,  when  a  thing  is  assumed 
which  had  before  been  left  undecided,  as  in  Cic.  Parad.  iii.  1. :  Quodsi  pir^ 
tutes  sunt  pares  inter  «e,  paria  etiam  viOa  esse  necesse  est,  Atqui  pares  esse 
virtutes  facile  potest  perspici.  Atqui  thus  frequently  occurs  as  a  syllogistic 
particle  in  replies  in  disputations,  but  it  does  not  denote  a  direct  opposition 
of  facts.  Ceterum  properly  signifies  "  as  for  the  rest,"  but  is  often  used, 
especially  by  Curtius,  in  the  same  sense  as  sed.  Contra  eo,  in  the  sense  of 
"  on  the  other  hand,"  may  be  classed  among  the  conjunctions,  as  in  Livy : 
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Svperhe  a  SammHhiu  legaU  prohUnH  eommercio  nmty  contra  €a  henigne  aib 
Sicuhrum  tyranm*  adjuU*  So  also  adeo,  in  as  much  as  this  adverb  is  used  in 
a  peculiar  way  to  form  a  transition  to  something  essential,  on  which  par- 
ticular attention  is  to  be  bestowed ;  e.  g.  when  Cicero,  in  Verr,  iv.  64.,  has 
told  us  that  he  prefers  introducing  the  witnesses  and  documents  themselyes, 
he  forms  the  transition :  Id  adeo  ex  ipso  Senattuconndto  cognoseite;  and  so 
frequently,  ibid.  iv.  63. :  id  adeo  vt  mihi  ex  HUs  demonsiraium  e§ty  tic  vos  ex 
me  ccgnosdte;  p,  Caee.  3. :  id  adeOj  si  placet^  considerate.  The  pronoun 
always  accompanies  it.  Avtem  may  be  used  in  its  place ;  in  English  it  may 
be  rendered  by  ^  and,**  but  the  pronoun  must  be  pronounced  widi  emphasis. 

[§  350.]  9.  Time  is  expressed  by  the  conjunctiones  temporales: 
quum,  quum  primuniy  ut,  ut  primum,  ubi,  postquam,  antequam 
and  priusquam,  quando^  simulac  or  svmulatque  or  simul  alone, 
dumy  usque  dum,  donee,  quoad. 

Note,  Z7/  as  a  particle  of  time  signifies  **  when.**  Ubi^  properly  an  adverb 
of  place,  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Simulatque  answers  to  our  ^  as  soon  as,** 
in  which  sense  simid  alone  is  also  used.  Quando  instead  of  quum  is  rare,  as 
in  (^ic.  in  RuU.  ii.  16. :  auctoritatem  Senatus  extare  hereditatis  aditae  sentio^ 
twn^  quandoj  rege  Aegyptio  mortuo^  legatos  Tyrum  mmmus.  The  words  dum^ 
donee  (donicum  is  obsolete),  and  quoad  have  the  double  meaning  of  *'^  as  long 
as,**  and  **  until  ;**  e.  g.  donee  erisfelix^  multos  numerabis  amicosy  **  as  long  as 
you  are  in  good  circumstances;**  and /om  expectavit,  donee  or  dum  exiit^ 
*'  until  he  came  out.**  Donee  never  occurs  in  Caesar,  and  in  Cicero  only 
once,  in  Verr,  i.  6. :  usque  eo  ft'mia,  ne  quis  de  mea  fide  dubitaret,  donee  ad 
rejiciendos  judices  ventmiK,  but  it  is  frequently  used  in  poetry  and  in  Livy. 
The  conjunction  dum  often  precedes  the  adverb  interea  (or  interim) ;  and  the 
two  conj  notions  dum  and  donee  are  oflen  preceded  by  the  adverbs  usque^ 
usque  eo,  usque  adeo^  the  conjunction  either  following  immediately  after  the 
adverb,  or  being  separated  from  it  by  some  words,  as  in  Cicero :  mihi  usque 
curae  eritj  quid  agas^  dum  quid  egeris  sciero, 

[§  351.]  10.  The  following  interrogative  particles  likewise  be- 
long to  the  conjunctions :  num,  utrum,  an,  and  the  suffix  ne,  which 
is  attached  also  to  the  three  preceding  particles^  without  altering 
their  meaning,  numney  uirumney  unney  and  which  forms  with 
non  a  special  interrogative  particle  nonne  ;  also  ec  and  en,  as  they 
appear  in  ecquisy  ecquando  and  enumquamy  and  numquidy  ecquidy 
when  used  as  pure  interrogative  particles. 

Note,  The  interrogative  particles  here  mentioned  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  interrogative  adjectives  and  adverbs,  such  as  quisf  uterf  ubif 
The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  signification,  may  likewise  connect  sen- 
tences, in  what  are  called  indirect  questions.  (See  §  552.)  The  inter- 
rogative particles  have  no  distinct  meaning  by  themselves,  but  serve  only  to 
give  to  a  proposition  the  form  of  a  question.  This  interrogative  meaning 
may,  in  direct  speech,  be  given  to  a  proposition  by  the  mere  mode  of  accentu- 
ating it,  viz.  when  a  question  at  the  same  time  conveys  the  idea  of  surprise  or 
astonishment;  but  in  indirect  questions  those  interrogative  particles  are 
absolutely  necessary  (the  only  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  double  ques- 
tion, see  §  554.).    Numqvxd  and  eequid  can  be  reckoned  among  them  only 
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in  80  far  as  they  are  Bometimes  mere  signs  of  a  question,  like  man,  quid  in  this 
case  having  no  meaning  at  all ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  2. :  Nvmqmd  vos  duaM 
habeiU  pairias,  anettiBa  una  pcEtria  communis  f  have  jou  perhaps  two  native 
countries,  or,  &c. ;  ecquid  (whether)  in  lialiam  venturi  sitis  hac  hieme,  fac 
plane  9ciam,  This  is  very  different  from  another  passage  in  the  same  writer  : 
ecqtiid  in  tuam  stahutm  eontuUtf  has  he  contributed  anything?  rogamt  me, 
numquid  veUem,  he  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  anything  :  in  these  latter 
sentences  the  pronoun  quid  retains  its  signification.  For  en  or  (when  fol- 
lowed hy  nq)  eo  ia  (like  num,  ne  and  an)  a  purely  interrogative  particle, 
probably  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  interrogative  sound,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  en,  "behold!"  See  §  132.  It  never  appears  alone, 
but  is  always  prefixed  to  some  other  interrc^tive  word.  JEmmguam  is  the 
only  word  in  which  the  en  is  used  differently,  e.  g.  enumquam  audistif  didst 
thou  ever  hear  P  emimquacmfiiturum  estf  will  it  ever  hf^pen  f 

But  there  are  differences  in  the  use  of  these  particles  themselves.  iVtim 
(together  with  nicmne,  niirnnam,  numquid,  ntanquidnam)  and  ec  (en)  in  its 
compounds,  give  a  negative  meaning  to  direct  questions,  that  is,  they  are 
used  in  the  supposition  that  the  answer  will  be  "  no;"  e.  g.  numpuias  me  tarn 
dementem  Juisse  f  you  surely  do  not  believe  that,  &c.  Ecquid  alone  is  some- 
times used  also  in  an  affirmative  sense,  that  is,  in  the  expectation  of  an.  af- 
firmative answer ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  2. :  sed  hetis  tu,  ecquid  videe  ctdendas 
venire  f  in  CatU.  i.  8. :  ecquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertis  horum  eilentium  f 
do  you  not  observe  their  silence  ?  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  general  the  negative  sense  of  these  particles  appears  only  in  direct  and 
not  in  indirect  questions,  for  in  the  latter  nwn  and  ec  are  simply  inter- 
rogative particles  without  implying  negation ;  e.  g.  qvaesivi  ex  eo,  man  m 
seTiatum  esset  ventunu,  whether  he  would  come  to  the  senate,  or  ecqvu  eseet 
ventunu,  whether  any  body  would  come. 

[§  352.]  Ne  which  is  always  appended  to  some  other  word,  properly  denotes 
simply  a  question ;  e.  g.  putasne  me  istudfacere  potuisse  f  Do  you  beUeve  that, 
&c.  But  the  Latin  writers  use  such  questions  indicated  by  ne  also  in  a  more 
definite  sense,  so  that  they  are  sometimes  affirmative  and  sometimes  negative 
interrogations.  (Respecting  the  former,  see  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  17.) 
The  negative  sense  is  produced  by  the  accent,  when  ne  is  attached  to  an- 
other word,  and  not  to  the  principal  verb ;  e.  g.  mene  istudpotuissefacerepuUuf 
Do  you  believe  that  I  would  have  done  that?  or  hocine  credibiie  est  f  Is  that 
cre^ble  P  The  answer  expected  in  these  cases  is  "  no.**  So  also  in  a  question 
referring  to  the  past;  e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  18. :  ApoUinemne  tu  Delium  spoliare 
ausus  es  f  where  the  answer  is  :  "  that  is  impossible."  But  when  attached  to 
the  principal  verb,  ne  very  oflen  gives  an  affirmative  meaning  to  the  question, 
so  that  we  expect  the  answer  **  yes,**  e.  g.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  18. :  videsne,  ut  inpro^ 
verhio  sit  avorum  inter  se  similitudo  f  Do  you  not  see  that  the  resemblance 
among  eggs  has  become  proverbial?  Cat.  Maj.  10.:  videtisne,  tUapud  ffo' 
merum  eaepiseime  Nestor  de  virtutibus  suis  praedicet  f  Do  you  not  see,  &c. 
Li  the  same  sense  we  might  also  say :  nonne  videtis  f  for  noime  is  the  sign  of 
an  affirmative  interrogation;  e.  g.  Nonne poetae post  mortem  nobUiiari  txdunif 
Canis  mmne  lupo  similis  est  f  Uirum  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  (firom 
vter,  which  of  two)  is  used  only  in  double  questions,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  there  are  two  or  three;  e.  g.  Cic.  Cat. Meg.  10.  Utnan  has  (Milonis) 
corporis,  an  Pythagorae  tibi  malis  vires  ingenii  dari  f  ad  Att.  ix.  2. :  Utrum 
hoc  tu  parum  eommeministi,  an  ego  non  satis  intellexi,  an  mUtasti  sententiam  f 
Senec.  Ep.  56. :  Si  sitis  (if  you  are  thirsty),  nihil  interest,  utrum  aqua  sit. 
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an  mmm ;  nee  refertj  tdntm  sit  oMreum  poenlum,  an  vUreum^  an  numtu  con' 
cava.  Uirum  is  sometimeB  accompanied  by  the  interrogative  particle  ne, 
which  however  is  usually  separated  from  it  by  one  or  more  other  words;  e.g. 
Terent*  JEun.  iv.  4.  54. :  Utrum  taceamne  an  praedicetnf  Cic.  de  Nat,  Deor,  ii. 
84. :  Videamus  utrtan  eafartuitane  iint,  an  eo  statu,  SfT, ;  Kep.  Iph,  3.:  quum 
interrogaretur  utnan  pluris  pattern  matremne  /aceret.  In  later  writers, 
however,  we  find  utntmne  united  as  one  word.  Ne  is.  rarely  appended  to 
adjective  interrogatives,  though  instances  are  foupd  in  poetry,  as  in  Horat. 
Sat,  ii.  2.  107. :  tderTte ;  ii.  3. 295. :  guone  malo;  and  317. :  quantane.  It  is 
still  more  surprising  to  find  it  attached  to  the  relative  pronoun,  merely  to 
form  an  interrogation.    Ibid.  i.  10.  2. :  Terent.  Adelph.  iL  3.  9. 

[§  353.]  ^n  as  a  sign  of  an  indirect  interrogation  occurs  only  in  the  writers 
of  the  silver  age  (beginning  with  Curtius). .  It  then  answers  to  "  whether," 
e.g.  consiiUt  deinde  (Alexander),  an  tatiua  orins  vrnperium  fatis  sihi  destinaret 
pater.  In  its  proper  sense  it  is  used  only,  and  by  Cicero  exclusively*,  in  a 
second  or  opposite  question,  where  we  use  "^  or,**  as  in  the  passage  of  Seneca 
quoted  above.  A  sentence  like  quaero  an  argentum  ei  dederis  cannot  there- 
fore be  unconditionally  recommended  as  good  Latin  (though  it  is  frequently 
done),  and,  according  to  Cicero,  who  must  be  regarded  as  our  model  in  idl  mat- 
ters of  grammar,  we  ought  to  say  num  pecuniam  ei  dederisj  or  dederisne  eipecu- 
niam.  In  direct  interrogations,  when  no  interrogative  sentence  precedes, 
on,  anne^  an  vera  can  likewise  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  our  ^  or,**  that  i^, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  preceding  interrogation  is  supplied  by  the  mind. 
£.  g.  when  we  say :  **I  did  not  intentionally  offend  you,  or  do  you  believe  that 
I  take  pleasure  in  hurting  a  person?**  we  supply  before  "  or**  the  sentence : 
*^  Do  you  believe  this  ?**  and  connect  with  it  another  question  which  contains 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  if  the  assertion  were  not  true.  The  Latin 
is :  inmtHs  te  offendi,  an  putas  me  delectari  laedendis  hominibus  t  Examples 
are  numerous.  Cic.  Philip,  i.  6. :  Quodsi  tcisset,  qaam  sententiam  dicturus  essem, 
remisisset  aUquidprofecto  de  severitate  cogendi  (in  senatum).  An  me  censetis 
decreturum  ficisse^  &c.,  that  is,  he  would  certainly  not  have  obliged  me  to  go 
to  the  senate,  or  do  you  believe  that  I  should  have  voted  for  him  P  p,  MxL 
23. :  Causa  Mihmis  semper  a  senaht  probata  est:  videbant  enim  eapientissimi 
homines  fadi  rationem,  praesentiam  animi,  defensionis  constantiam.  An  vera 
obliti  estisy  &c. ;  de  Fin,  i.  8. :  Sed  ad  haec,  nisi  nwlestian  est,  kabeo  quae  veUm. 
An  me,  inquam,  nisi  te  audire  vellem,  censes  haec  dictunan  fuissef  In  this 
sentence  we  have  to  supply  before  an :  dicesne  t  An  after  a  preceding  ques- 
tion is  rendered  by  ^*  not?**  and  it  then  indicates  that  the  answer  cannot  be 
doubtful;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  2. :  QMtd  dicisf  An  bello  fugitivorum  SicHiam 
tnrtute  tua  liberatam  f  Do  you  not  say  that  Sicily,  &c.  (In  Latin  we  must 
evidently  supply  ^drwn  aliudf)  So  also  Cat,  Maj,  6. :  A  rebus  gerendis  senec' 
tus  abstrahit,     Quibus  f    An  his,  quae  geruntur  juventute  ac  viribus  t    Supply 


*  The  passages  which  formerly  occurred  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  with  an 
in  the  sense  of  **  whether**  in  simple  indirect  questions,  are  corrected  in  the 
latest  editions.  See  p,  Clueut,  19.  §  52. ;  in  CatU,  ii.  6.  §  13. ;  in  Verr,  iv.  12. 
§  27.  There  remains  only  quaesivi  an  misisset  in  the  last  passage,  of  which 
no  certain  correction  is  found  in  MSS.,  although  the  fault  itself  is  obvious, 
and  Topic,  21.  §  81.,  where  quum  an  sit,  out  quid  sit,  out  quale  sit  quaeritur, 
must  be  corrected  according  to  MSS.  into  out  sitne,  out  qttid  sit,  &c. 
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AUUne  f  de  Off,  i.  15. :  Qmdnam  heneficio  provoeaH  facere  dehemlu  f  Am 
imiiari  agro9  fertUes^  qui  mmUophu  effenmt  quam  aocepermtf  Most  we  not 
imitate  ?  Henoe  such  queBtions  maj  also  be  introduced  bj  fumne,  but  with* 
out  allnnon  to  an  opposite  question  which  ia  implied  in  an. 

[§  SM.]  There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  is  used 
onlj  to  indicate  a  seoond  or  opposite  question,  for  on  is  employed  after  the 
expressions  dubUo^  dubhan  egt,  mcertum  ut^  and  several  simikr  ones,  such  as 
deUberOy  haesito^  and  more  especially  after  nesdo  or  haud  seio,  all  of  which 
denote  uncertainty,  but  with  an  inclination  in  favour  of  the  affirmative. 
Examples  are  numerous.  Nep.  l%natyb,  I.:  Si  per  se  viffui  iine  fariuaa 
ponderanda  sit,  dubito  an  hmeprimum  ammnm  ponawt,  if  virtue  is  to  be  es- 
timated without  any  regard  as  to  its  success,  I  am  not  certain  whether  I 
should  not  prefer  this  man  to  all  others.  Comp.  Heusinger*s  note  on  that 
passage.  Curt  iv^  69, :  Dieitur  aehia/ee  stHda  Dareui  dubitaae^  an  fugae 
dedeeiu  honetto  marie  vUarett  that  is,  he  was  considering  as  to  whether  he 
should  not  make  away  with  himsel£  It  is  not  Latin  to  ssjDubito  annon  for 
dubiio  an,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Off,  iii.  12.,  dvbiiat  an  turpe  non  eit^ 
signifies,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  bad,  puiat  non  turpe  esee^  sed 
haneetum.  Respecting  ineertum  esit  see  Cio  Cat,  Meg,  20. :  Mariendum  emm 
eerte  eet^etid  mcertum,  an  eo  ipeo  die,  and  this  is  uncertain,  as  to  whether  we 
are  not  to  4^^  on  this  very  day.  Neecio  an,  or  hand  scio  an,  are  therefore 
used  quite  in  the  sense  of  **  perhaps,^  so  that  they  are  followed  by  the  negar 
tives  mdbu,  nemo,  mmquam,  instead  of  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  use 
vUue,  quUquam,  unquam,  if  we  translate  neeeio  an  hj  "I  do  not  know 
whether.**  See  §721.  The  inclination  towards  the  affirmative  in  these 
expressions  b  so  universal,  that  such  exceptions  as  in  Gurtius,  ix,  7.,  et  m- 
terdum  dubitabat,  an  Macedonee — per  tot  naturae  ohstantee  difficuUates  eecuturi 
eseetU,  even  in  later  writers,  although  in  other  connections  they  use  on  in 
the  sense  of  **  whether,**  must  be  looked  upon  as  rare  peculiarities.  We  must 
further  observe,  that  when  the  principal  verb  is  omitted,  an  is  often  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  as  out;  this  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  Tacitus, 
but  occurs  also  in  Cicero,  de  Fin,  iL  82. :  ThenUetodea,  qmtm  ei  Simonidee, 
an  quit  aUue,  artem  memoriae  poUiceretur,  &c. ;  ad  Att,  i,  2, :  nos  hie  ie  ad 
mensem  Januarium  expectamus,  ex  quodam  rumore,  an  ex  litterie  tuis  ad  alios 
missis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  expression  inceritan  est  is  under- 
stood in  such  cases ;  in  Tacitus  it  is  often  added.  Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  9. ; 
ad  Att,  iL  7.  8. ;  Brut,  23.  89.  Cicero,  however,  could  not  go  as  far  as 
Tacitus,  who  connects  an  with  a  verb  in  the  indicative :  Ann,  xiv.  7. :  Igitur 
longum  utriusque  sHenHum,  ne  irriti  dissuaderent,  an  eo  descensum  credebant, 
instead  of  ineertum  est  factunme  sit  earn  oh  causam,  ne  irriH  dissuaderent,  an 
quia  credebant. 

The  conjunction  si  is  sometimes  used  in  indirect  interrogations  instead  of 
mm,  like  the  Greek  it ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxxix.  50. :  nihil  aliud  (Philopoemenem) 
loadumferunt,  quam  quaesisse,  si  incolumis  Lycortas  evasisset.  After  the  verb 
experior,  I  try,  it  is  used  also  by  Cicero,  Philip,  ix.  1. :  non  recusauit,  quo^ 
minus  vd  extremo  spiritu,  si  quam  opem  reip,  ferre  posset,  experiretur.  Re- 
specting expectare  si,  see  Schneider  on  Caes.  BeU,  Chll.  iL  9. 

[§  356.]  11.  Most  conjunctions  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proposition,  which  they  introduce;  only  these  few,  enim, 
autem,  vera,  are  placed  after  the  first  word  of  a  proposition,  or 
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after  the  second,  when  the  first  two  belong  Ikogether,  or  when 
one  of  them  is  the  auxiliary  verb  esse^  as  in  Cicero  (de  Orat  L  44  ) : 
incredibile  est  emm^  quam  sit  omne  jus  civile,  praeter  hoc  nostrum, 
incanditum  ac  paene  ridiculum ;  but  rarely  after  several  words, 
as  in  Cic  p.  Cluent  60 :  Per  quern  porro  datum  venerium  f  unde 
sumptumf  quae  deinde  interceptio  poculif  cur  non  de  integro 
autem  datum  f  Comp*  EUendt  on  Cic  Brut  49.  Quidem  and 
quoque,  when  belonging  to  single  words,  may  take  any  place  in 
a  proposition,  but  they  are  always  placed  after  the  word,  which 
has  the  emphasis.  Itaque  and  igitur  are  used  by  Cicero  with 
this  distinction,  that  itaque,  according  to  its  composition,  stands 
first,  while  igitur  is  placed  after  the  first,  and  sometimes  even 
after  several  words  of  a  proposition ;  e.  g.  in  Verr.  L  32. :  Huic 
hamini  parcetis  igitur,  judices  f  de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  17. :  Ne  Orcus 
quidem  deus  igitur  f  But  other  authors,  especially  later  ones, 
place  both  indiscriminately  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
position, or  after  it.  In  like  manner,  tamen  is  put  either  at  the 
beginning  of  a  proposition,  or  after  the  first  word. 

[§356.]  Nate.  All  the  other  conjunctions  stand  at  the  beginning:  with 
some  this  is  the  case  exclusively;  viz.  with  etj  etemm^  ac^  at^  atquey  atqtd^ 
neque^  nec^  out,  vel^  sive^  sin^  sedy  nam,  venany  and  the  relatives  quare,  quo- 
circoj  quamobrem;  others  are  generally  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  when  a 
particular  word  is  to  be  pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  this  word  (and 
all  that  belongs  to  it)  stands  first,  and  the  conjunction  follows  it,  as  in 
Cicero  :  Tanium  maneoy  hoc  tempus  si  amiserisy  te  esse  nullum  unquam  magis 
idoneum  reperturum;  valere  ut  mcdisy  quam  dives  esse;  nullum  if^ustUia  partum 
praemium  tantum  est,  semper  ut  timeaSy  semper  ut  adesse,  semper  ut  impendere 
aUquam  poenam  putes.  The  same  is  not  unirequently  the  cose  in  combi- 
nations of  conjunctions  with  pronouns,  especially  with  the  relative  pronoun ; 
e.  g.  Hoc  quum  dicitj  illud  vult  inteUigi;  qui  quoniam  quid  diceret  inteHigi 
nohiity  omittamusy  Cic.  It  must  be  observed  as  a  peculiarity,  that  ti^  even 
without  there  being  any  particular  emphasis,  is  commonly  placed  after  tlie 
words  viar,  paene,  and  prope,  and  also  sdTter  the  negatives  nuUuSy  nemo,  niAtZ, 
and  the  word  tantum;  e.  g.  vix  ut  arma  retinere  posset;  nihil  ut  de  commodis 
suis  cogitarent.  The  conjunctions  que,  ve,  and  ne  are  appended  to  other  words, 
and  stand  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition  ;  but  when  a  mono- 
syllabic preposition  stands  at  the  beginning,  they  ofteo  attach  themselves  to 
the  case  governed  by  those  prepositions  ;  e.  g.  Bomam  Cato  (Tusculo)  dnm- 
gravit,  in  foroque  esse  coepit;  legatum  miserunt,  ut  is  apud  ewn  causam  ara- 
torum  ageretj  ab  eoque  peteret;  and  so  also  adpopuhan  ad  ptebenvoe  ferre;  in 
nostrane  potestate  est  quid  meminerimus  f  We  never  find  adque^  obque,  oque; 
whereas  proque  summa  benevotentia^  and  the  like,  are  used  exclusively ;  and 
in  other  combinations  either  method  may  be  adopted :  eumque  his  copiis  and 
cum  Jirmisque  praesidiis;  exque  his  and  ex  Usque;  eque  repubUoa,  d^jue  urn- 
versa  rep.  and  de  provinciaque  decessit.    Apud  quosque  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  35. 
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10  an  excusable  pdbuliaritj,  becaiue  apudque  quoB  would  be  against  all 
euphony. 

[§  357.]  What  was  said  ^bove  concerning  the  different  positions  of  itaqwe 
and  igitur  in  Cicero  is  well  known  and  generally  correct ;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  igitur  is  nerertheless  placed  bj  that  author  now  and  then  at 
the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  and  that  not  only  in  philosophic  reason- 
ings, as  Bremi  states  on  Cic.  de  Fin,  i.  18.,  and  as  we  find  it  in  de  Fin.  iv. 
19. :  si  illudj  hoc :  non  autem  hoCf  igitur  ne  tUvd  quidem;  but  in  the  ordinary 
connection  of  sentences :  in  RuU,  ii.  27. :  igihtr  peeumam  omnem  Decemviri 
tenehunt;  de  Prov,  Cons.  4. :  igitur  in  SjfHa  nihU  aliud  octMm  eet;  Lad,  11. ; 
igitur  ne  sttspicari  quidem  poesumus;  Philip,  ii.  16.  in  fin. :  igitur  fratrem 
exheredans  te  faciehat  heredem;  Philip,  x.  8. :  igitur  iUi  cerHssimi  Caeearie 
actorum  patroni  pro  D,  BruH  salute  heUum  gentnt;  de  Leg,  i.  6. :  Igitur  doe* 
tiseimis  viris  profisisci  placuit  a  lege;  ad  Alt.  yi.  1.  22. :  Igitur  tu  quogue 
salutem  utiqtie  adscribito,  Sallust  too  frequently  places  igitur  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  itaque  in  the  second  place  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  for  in 
Philip,  vii.  3.  we  must  read,  according  to  the  best  MS.,  igitur  instead  of 
itaque  in  the  sentence,  ego  itaque  paeis^  ut  ita  dicam^  alumnus^  and  in  PartU. 
Orat,  7.  quidem  is  more  correct.  In  Curtius  itaque  appears  in  the  second 
place  only  once  (vii.  39.).  In  like  manner,  the  rule  cannot  be  upset  by  the 
few  passages,  in  which  Cicero  places  veroy  in  answers,  at  the  beginning  Qust 
as  enim  is  used  by  the  comic  writers).  See  de  Eepubl  L  37.  §  43. ;  ciff  Leg.  L 
24. ;  in  Rull.  ii.  26, ;  p.  Mur.  31.  §  65. 

[§  358.]  All  this  applies  only  to  the  practice  of  prose  writers.  Poets,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  verse,  place  even  the  prepositive  conjunctions 
afVer  one  or  more  words  of  a  proposition  ;  e.  g.  Horat.  JEpod.  17.  45. :  ettUj 
potes  nam,  solve  me  dementiae;  Serm.  i.  5.  86. :  quattuor  hinc  rapimnr  v^inti 
et  milia  rhedis;  ibid.  i.  10.  71. :  vivos  et  roderet  ungues.  They  separate  et 
from  the  word  belonging  to  it ;  as  Horat.  Ctirm,  iii.  4.  6. :  audire  et  videor 
pios  errare  per  lucos;  Serm.  ii.  6.  3. :  Auctius  atque  dii  melms  fecere:  and 
they  append  que  and  ve  neither  to  the  first  word  of  a  proposition,  nor  to 
their  proper  words  in  other  connections ;  e.  g.  TibuU.  i.  3.  65. : 

Hicjacet  immiti  consumptus  morte  TibuUuSy 
MessaUam  terra  dum  sequiturque  mari, 

instead  of  the  prose  form  terra  marique;  and  in  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  3.  139. : 

Non  Pyladenferro  violare  aususve  sororem. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  conjunctions  in  such  arbitrary  posi- 
tions are  joined  only  to  verbs.  Isolated  exceptions,  such  as  in  Horat. 
Carm.  ii.  19.  28. :  pads  eras  mediusque  belli;  and  iii.  1.  12. :  Moribus  hie 
meliorque  fama  contendat;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  89. :  dum  resque  sinit;  and  Pedo 
Albin.  de  Morte  Druei,  20.,  cannot  be  taken  into  account. 
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CHAP.  LXVIIL 

INTERJECTIONS. 

[§359.]  1.  Interjections  are  soudcIs  uttered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  emotions.  They  are  indeclinable^  and  stand 
in  no  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  for  the 
dative  and  accusative,  which  are  joined  with  some  of  them,  are 
easily  explained  by  an  ellipsis.    See  §§  402.  and  403. 

2.  The  number  of  interjections  in  any  language  cannot  be 
fixed.  Those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  Latin  authors 
are  the  following. 

a)  Of  joy :  to,  iuy  ha,  Ae,  hahahey  euoe,  euax, 

b)  Of  grief:  vae,  heu,  eheUy  ohe,  au,  hei,  pro, 

c)  Of  astonishment :  o,  en  or  ecce,  hui^  hem^  etiem,  aha,  atat, 
papae,  vah  ;  and  of  disgust :  phuiy  apage.    (See  §  222.) 

d)  Of  calling :  heusy  o,  eko,  ehodum  ;  of  attestation :  pro,  also 
written  proh, 

e)  Of  praise  or  flattery :  eia,  euge. 

[§  S60.]  3.  Other  parts  of  speech,  especially  nouns  substan- 
tive and  adjective,  adverbs  and  verbs,  and  even  complex  ex- 
pressions, such  as  oaths  and  invocations,  must  in  particular  con- 
nections be  regarded  as  interjections.  Such  nouns  are:  pax 
(be  still  I) ;  malum,  indignum,  nefandum,  miserum,  miserabile — to 
express  astonishment  and  indignation ;  macte,  and  with  a  plural 
macti,  is  expressive  of  approbation.  (See  §  103.)  Adverbs: 
nae,  profecto,  cito,  bene,  belle  1  Verbs  used  as  inteijections  are, 
quaeso,  precor,  oro,  obsecro,  amabo  (to  all  of  which  te  or  vos  may 
be  added),  used  in  imploring  and  requesting.  So  also  age,  agite, 
cedo,  sodes  (for  si  audei),  sis,  sultis  (for  si  vis,  si  vultis),  and 
agesis,  agedum,  agitedum. 

Note.  Nae  in  the  best  writers  is  joined  only  with  pronouns  :  nae  ego,  nae 
iUi  vekementer  erranty  nae  ista  glorio^a  sapienHa  mm  magni  aestimanda  est, 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  said  :  Nae  egOj  si  iterum  eodem  modo 
vicero,  sine  vUo  milite  in  JEpinan  revertar,  Oros.  iv.  1. 

[§  361.]  4.  Among  the  invocations  of  the  gods,  the  following 
are  particularly  frequent :  mehercule,  mehercle,  hercule,  hercle,  or 
mehercules,  hercules,  medius  Jidius,  mecastor,  ecastor,  pol,  edepol, 
per  deum,  per  deum  immartaUm,  per  deos,  per  Jovem,  pro  (or 
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proK)  Juppiter^  pro  sancte  {supreme)  Juppiter,  pro  dzi  tmmortales, 

pro  deumfidemi  pro  deum  atqiie  haminum  ^fidem,  pro  ileum  or  pro 

deum  immortalium  (eciL^fidem),  and  seyeral  others  of  this  kind. 

Note.  Me  before  the  names  of  gods  must  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis :  the 
complete  expression  was :  ita  me  (e.  g.  Hercules)  juvet ;  or  with  the  yocatiTe : 
Ua  me  Hercide  juves.  The  interjection  mediusjpdius  arose,  in  all  probability, 
from  me  dhu  (j\i6q)  fidiusy  which  is  archaic  (or  JIKus^  and  is  thus  equivalent  to 
meherctdes^  for  Hercules  is  the  son  of  that  god«  Mehercule  is  the  form  which 
Cicero  {OraL  47.)  approves,  and  which,  along  with  herctde,  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  his  writings.  See  my  note  on  tn  Verr.  iii.  62.  The  oath  by 
Pollux  (po/)  is  a  very  light  one,  and  hence  it  is  given  especially  to  women  in 
the  comic  writers.  In  edepol  and  edecastar  the  e  is  either  the  same  as  me,  or 
it  is  a  mere  sound  of  interjection ;  de  is  deus. 


SYNTAX. 


L  CONNECTION  OP  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

[§  362.]  1.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning 
which  anything  is  declared,  and  the  predicate  that  which  is  de- 
clared concerning  the  subject.  The  subject  appears  either  in 
the  form  of  a  substantive,  or  in  that  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun, 
supplying  the  place  of  a  substantive.  Whenever  there  is  no 
such  granunatical  subject,  the  indeclinable  part  of  speech  or 
proposition  which  takes  its  place,  is  treated  as  a  substantive  of 
the  neuter  gender.  (Comp.  §  43.) 

[§  S63.]  Note  1.  The  manner  in  which  a  pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a 
substantive  requires  no  explanation.  An  adjective  can  be  used  as  a  substan- 
tive only  when  a  real  substantive  is  understood.  The  substantive  most  fre- 
quently and  easily  understood  is  homo^  and  many  Latin  words  which  are 
properly  adjectives  have  thus  acquired  the  meaning  of  substantives,  e.g,amictu^ 
famiUarU,  aequalis^  tnctntu,  &c.  (see  §  410.  foil.),  and  others,  such  as  eociusy 
sertnu^  libertinvsy  reus,  candidatuSy  although  most  frequently  used  as  substan- 
tives, nevertheless  occur  also  as  adjectives.  But  upon  this  poii^t  the  dictionary 
must  be  consulted,  and  we  only  remark  that  ordinary  adjectives  are  used  as 
substantives  with  the  ellipsis  of  homo,  as  bonus,  nocens,  innocens.  But  an  ad- 
jective in  the  singular  is  not  commonly  used  in  this  way,  and  we  scarcely 
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ever  find  such  a  phrase  as  probus  nemnem  laedit,  instead  of  homo  probus 
neminem  laedit.  Sapiens^  a  sage,  or  a  philosopher,  and  Hber,  a  free  man,  alone 
are  used  as  substantives  in  the  singular.  In  the  plural  however  the  omission 
of  the  substantive  homines^  denoting  general  classes  of  men,  is  much  more 
frequent,  and  we  find,  e.  g.  pauperesj  dixnte*^  honi^  improbi^  doctij  and  indocH^ 
just  as  we  say  the  rich,  the  poor,  &c.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  very 
few  adjectives,  when  used  as  substantives,  can  be  accompanied  by  other  ad- 
jectives, and  we  cannot  say,  e.  g.  mufti  docti  for  muIH  homines  (viri)  docti. 
The  neuters  of  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  however  are  used  very 
frequently  as  substantives,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  Thus  we  read 
homan^  a  good  thing ;  conirarium^  the  contrary ;  vertanj  that  which  is  true ; 
nuUtmt,  evil ;  honestum  in  the  sense  of  virtus,  and  bona,  mala,  contraria,  &c. 
In  the  plural  neuter  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  as  turpia,  levia,  coelestia.  But  the  Latins,  in  general,  preferred  adding 
the  substantive  res  to  an  adjective,  to  using  the  neuter  of  it  as  a  substantive, 
as  res  contrariae,  res  muUue,  res  lemores,  just  as  we  do  in  English. 

[§  3^]  ^^  2*  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  word  mUes  is  frequently  used 
in  Latin  in  the  singular,  where  we  should  have  expected  the  plural;  e.  g. 
in  Curtius,  iii.  init. :  Alexander  ad  conducendum  ex  Pehpormeso  mUitem  Clean- 
drum  cum  pecunia  miiiit;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  31. :  cingebatur  interim  mdite  domus, 
strepebant  etiam  in  vesHbulo.  Similar  words,  such  as  eques,  pedes,  are  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  instances  are  very  numerous.  Romanus,  Poenus  and 
Others,  are  likewise  used  for  JRomoitt  and  Poeni  in  the  sense  of  Roman,  Funian 
soldiers. 

[§  365.]  2.  The  predicate  appears  either  in  the  form  of  a 
verb,  or  of  the  auxiliary  combined  with  a  noun. 

The  predicate  accommodates  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
subject.  When  the  predicate  is  a  verb,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
number  as  the  subject ;  e.  g.  arbor  virety  the  tree  is  green ;  or* 
hares  virenty  the  trees  are  green ;  detis  est,  god  is ;  dii  sunt,  the 
gods  are  or  exist.  When  the  predicate  is  an  adjective,  par- 
ticiple, or  adjective  pronoun,  combined  with  the  auxiliary 
esse,  it  takes  die  number  and  gender  of  the  subject,  e.  g.  puer 
est  modestus,  libri  sunt  mei,  prata  sunt  sectcu  When  the  predi- 
cate is  a  substantive  with  the  auxiliary  esse,  it  is  independent  of 
the  subject  both  in  regard  to  number  and  gender ;  e.  g.  captivi 
miUtum  praeda  fuerant ;  amicitia  vinculum  quoddam  est  homi- 
num  inter  se.  But  when  a  substantive  has  two  forms,  one  mas- 
culine and  the  other  feminine,  as  rex,  regina  ;  magister,  magistra  ; 
inventor,  inventrix ;  indagator,  indagatrix;  corrupter,  corruptrix  ; 
praeceptor,  praeceptrix,  the  predicate  must  appear  in  the  same 
gender  as  the  subject ;  e.  g.  Ucentia  corruptrix  est  morum  ;  stilus 
optimus  est  dicendi  effector  et  magister.  When  the  subject  is  a 
neuter  the  predicate  takes  the  masculine  form,  the  latter  l^eing 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  neuter  than  the  feminine ;  e.  g.  tempus 
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vitae  moffister  est  When  the  subject  ia  a  noun  epicene  (see 
§  42.),  the  predicate  follows  its  grammatical  gender;  as  aquUa 
volucrum  reffina,  Jida  ministra  JaoUy  though  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  say  aquUa  rex  volucrum. 

It  is  only  by  way  of  exception  that  ^Me  is  sometimes  con« 
nected  with  adverbs  of  place,  such  as  aUquis  or  aliquid  prope, 
propter^  longe^  procul  est,  or  when  esse  signifies  ^^  to  be  in  a 
condition ;"  e.  g.  Cic.  €id  Fam,  iz.  9. :  praeterea  rectissime  sunt 
apud  te  omnia,  everything  with  you  is  in  a  very  good  state  or 
condition;  de  Leg.  i.  17.:  quod  est  longe  dliter  ;  Liv.  viii.  19.: 
(dicebant)  se  sub  imperio  populi  Romani  Jideliter  atque  chedienter 
futuros.  Sallust  and  Tacitus  connect  esse  also  with  the  adverbs 
abunde,  impune,  and  frustra,  and  use  them  as  indeclinable  ad- 
jectives ;  e.  g.  omnia  mala  abunde  erant ;  ea  res  frustra  fuit ; 
dicta  impune  erant 

[§  866.]  Note  1.  Collective  nouns,  ihat  is,  such  as  denote  a  multitude  of 
individual  persons  or  things,  e.  g.  mukitudo,  turbo,  vis,  exercitiu^  juventus, 
nobilitasy  gens^  plebs^  milgus,  frequently  occur  in  poetry  with  a  plural  verb 
for  their  predicate ;  e.  g.  Ovid.  Metam,  xii.  53. :  Atria  turba  tenentj  venitmt 
lege  mdgus  etmtque ;  Fast.  ii.  507. :  Tura  ferant  placentque  novum  pia  turba 
Quirinum.  As  for  ihe  practice  of  prose  writers,  there  is  no  passage  in  Cicero 
to  prove  that  he  used  this  construction  (see  my  note  on  Cic  in  Verr,  i.  81. 
80.),  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust  it  occurs  either  in  some  solitary  instance,  as 
Caes.  Bell.  OaU.  ii.  6. :  quum  tanta  mvltiiudo  lapides  ac  tela  conjicerent,  or  the 
passages  are  not  criticaUy  certain.  (See  Oudendorp  on  Caes.  Bell.  GaU.  iii. 
17.,  and  Corte  on  Sallust,  Jugurth.  28.)  But  Livy  takes  greater  liberty,  and 
connects  collective  substantives  with  the  plural,  as  ii.  5. :  Deeectam  segeietn 
magna  vis  homimtm  immissa  corbibus  fudere  in  Tiberim;  xziv.  3. :  Locros 
omms  mnltUudo  abeuni;  xzxii.  12.:  Cetera  omnis  muUitudo^  velut  signum 
.aliquodsecuta,  in  vman  qurnn  convenisset,  frequenti  agmine  petuat  ThessaUam, 
(Comp.  Drakenborch  on  xxxv.  26.).  He  even  expresses  the  plurality  of  a 
collective  noun  by  using  the  noun  standing  by  it^  side  in  the  plural,  as  in 
xxvi.  35. :  Haec  nan  in  occuUo^  sed  propalam  in  foro  atque  oetdis  ipsorum 
Consulum  ingens  turba  circumfiui  fremebant;  xxv.  34. :  Cunews  is  hostium, 
qui  in  confertos  circa  dueem'  impeium  fecerat,  vt  exaidmem  labentem  ex  equo 
Scipionem  vidit^  alacres  gaudio  cum  clamore  per  totam  aciem  nuntiantes  discur^ 
runt;  xxvii.  51. :  turn  enimvero  omnis  aetas  currere  obvii;  so  also  in  i.  41. : 
damor  inde  eoneursusque  populi,  mirantium  quid  ret  esset  But  such  instances 
are  after  all  rare  and  surprising.  The  case  is  different  when  the  notion  of  a 
plurality  is  derived  from  a  collective  noun  of  a  preceding  proposition,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  proposition  which  follows.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur 
now  and  then  in  Cicero :  <&  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  6. :  ut  hoc  idem  generi  htanano 
evenerit^  quod  m  terra  coUoeati  sinty  because  they  (viz.  homines)  live  on  earth; 
p.  Arch.  12. :  qui  est  ex  eo  numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti; 
and  with  the  same  collective  noun, p.  Marc,  I.;  p.  Quint.  23.  They  are  still 
more  frequent  in  Livy ;  iv.  56. :  Ita  omnium  popuJorumjuoentus  Antium  con^ 
tracta:  ibi  castrin  positis  hostem  opperiebaniur ;  vi.  17. :  Jam  ne  node  qmdem 
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turba  ex  eo  toco  cRIahebatur,  refracturasque  earcerem  minahantur.  See  the  pas- 
sages in  Drakenborch  on  xxi.  7. 7. 

[§  367.]  A  plural  verb  is  sometimes  used  bj  classical  prose  writers  (though 
not  bj  Cicero)  afler  uterque^  quUque  (especially  pro  $e  qttuque),  pars  — 
pars  (for  alii — o&'t),  aUus — aiiai,  and  alter — altentm  (one  another  or  each 
other),  for  these  partitive  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  plurality ;  e.  g. 
Caes.  Sell,  Cvo.  iii.  30. :  Eodem  die  vterque  eorum  ex  castris  siaHms  exercitan 
educunt;  Liv.ii.  15.:  fntsh  honoraHssimus  quisque  expairilms;  ii.  59.:  cetera 
muUitudo  decimm  qtdsque  ad  suppliehan  leetL  Sometimes  the  plural  of  a 
participle  is  added ;  as  Curt.  iiL  6. :  pro  se  quisque  dextram  ejus  amplexi 
grates  habebant  vebtt  praesenti  deo;  Liv.  ix.  14. :  Pro  se  quisque  non  haec 
Furetdasy  nee  Caudiian,  nee  saltus  invios  esse  memorantes^  caedunt  pairiter 
resistentes  Jusosque ;  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  24. :  pars  naviian  haustae  sunty  plvres 
ejectae  (instead  of  pars — parSy  the  place  of  one  of  them  being  f]*equently 
supplied  by  paud^  nonmdliy  plerique  or  plures,  as  in  our  case)  ;  Liv.  ii.  10.: 
dwn  alius  tdhon  ut  proeHum  incipiant,  circumspeciant.  Expressions  like 
these  may  derive  their  explanation  from  propositions,  in  which  the  compre- 
hensive plural  is  used  in  the  first  part,  and  afterwards  the  partitive  sin- 
gular ;  e.  g.  Sallust,  Jttg.  58. :  At  nostri  repentino  meiu  peradsi,  sibi  quisque 
pro  moribus  consuhmt:  aliifugere,  alii  artna  capere^  magna  pars  nulnerati  out 
occisi;  and  in  Livy :  Ceieri  suo  quisque  tempore  aderunt^  or  Decemviri  per" 
iurbati  alius  in  idiom  partem  caetrorum  discurrunt, 

[§  ass.]  Note  2.  llie  natural  rule,  according  to  which  the  adjective  parts 
of  speech  take  the  gender  of  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong,  seems 
to  be  sometimes  neglected,  inasmuch  as- we  find  neuter  adjectives  joined 
with  substantives  of  other  genders :  Triste  lupus  stabtdis ;  varium  et  mu* 
tabile  semper  femina  in  Virgil,  and  Omnium  rerum  mors  est  extremumj  even  in 
Cicero.  But  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  triste^ 
for  example,  is  the  same  as  **  something  sad,**  or  **a  sad  thing,**  and  we 
might  use  res  tristis  instead ;  as  Livy,  ii.  3.  says :  leges  rem  surdam^  inex' 
orabilem  esse.  A  real  exception  occurs  in  what  is  called  eonstructio  ad 
synesimy  that  is,  when  substantive^  which  only  in  their  figurative  sense  de- 
note human  beings,  have  a  predicate  in  the  true  gender  of  the  person  spoken 
of,  without  regard  to  the  grammatical  gender ;  e.  g.  Liv.  x.  I. :  capita  eoj^ura- 
tioms  efusy  quaestione  ab  ConsuHbus  ex  senatusconsulto  habita,  virgis  caesi  ae 
securi  percussi  sunt.  So  also  auxilia  (auxiliary  troops)  irati^  Liv.  xxix.  12., 
where  Gronovius'  note  must  be  consulted.  The  relative  pronoun  (see 
§  371.),  when  referring  to  such  substantives,  frequently  takes  the  gender  of 
the  persons  understood  by  them.  Thus  manciptunij  animal^  fitriOy  scebtSy 
monstrum^  prodigtum,  may  be  followed  by  the  relative  ^i  or  quae^  according 
as  either  a  man  or  a  woman  is  meant ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  32. :  Quod  un- 
quam  hujusmodi  monstrttm  out  prodigivm  audivimus  out  vidimus^  qui  cum  rco 
transigat,  post  cum  accusatore  decidat  f  ad  Fam.  i.  9. :  Primum  Ula  furia 
muliebrium  rdigionum  (Clodius),  qui  non  pluris  fecerat  Bonam  Deam  quam 
ires  sororesy  impuniiatem  est  assecutus.  See  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxix.  12. 
Afler  nUlia  the  predicate  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of  the  persons,  whose 
number  is  denoted  by  milia;  e.g.  Curt.  iv.  19.:  duo  miHa  Tyriorum,  cm- 
cibus  (xjfixiy  per  ingens  Utoris  spatium  pependerwit;  Liv.  xl.  41.:  adseptem 
miUa  haminum  in  naves  impositos  praeter  oram  Etrusci  maris  Neapolim  trans- 
misit.  Usually,  however,  the  neuter  is  used.  See  the  collection  of  ex- 
amples in  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  in  fin.    As  to  other  cases  of 
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cotutruttio  ad  synesim^  which  do  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  are  irregularities 
of  expression,  see  Corte  on  Sallust,  Cat  18. 

[§  aee.]  Note  3.  When  the  substantive  forming  the  subject  has  a  different 
number  from  that  which  is  its  predicate,  the  verb  eue  (and  all  other  verbs 
of  existence)  follows  the  subject,  as  in  the  above  quoted  passage  of 
Livy,  xxi.  15. :  Quamquam  capHvi  mUiium  praeda  JvertaU,  So  also,  Cic  de 
Fin,  V.  10. :  quae  (omnia)  sine  dubio  vitae  mad  eversio ;  Ovid,  Met,  viii.  636. : 
tota  domus  duo  sunt;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5.:  praecipuum  rohur  Bhemanjuxta  octo 
legiones  erant,  for  legiones  is  the  subject ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat,  iv.  6, :  anguHiae^ 
unde  procedU  Peloponnesus^  Isthmos  appellantur.  But  we  also  find,  and 
perhaps  even  more  frequently,  that  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  sub- 
stantive which  is  properly  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Pis,  4. :  aude  mmc^  o 
/uria,  de  tuo  consulatu  dicers^  cvjus  fiat  initium  ludi  Compitalicii ;  Sallust, 
Jug.2l, :  passedere  ea  loco,  quae  proxuma  Carthaginem  Nwnidia  app^ketur; 
Terent.  Andr,  iii.  2.  23. :  amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  est;  Liv.  i.  84.: 
ctti  Tarquinii  nuztema  tantum  pairia  esset;  ii.  S4, :  ManUo  Vejentes  provincia 
evenit ;  xlv.  39. :  pars  non  minima  triumphi  est  victimae  praecedentes.  In 
propositions  like  that  of  Seneca,  Epist,  4. :  Magnae  divitiae  sunt  lege  na^ 
turae  eomposita  paupertas ;  and  Cicero,  Parad,  in  fin. :  Contentum  vero  sms 
rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  eertissimaeque  divitiae^  the  plural  is  less  surprising. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  where  the  subject  and  predicate  may  be  exchanged  or 
transposed,  the  verb  takes  the  number  of  the  substantive  nearest  to  it.  When 
the  predicate  is  a  participle  combined  with  esse  or  vidert,  the  participle  takes 
the  gender  of  the  substantive  which  is  nearest  to  it,  according  to  the  rule 
explained  in  §  376.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  de  Divin,  ii.  43. :  non  omnie 
error  stidtitia  est  dicenda ;  de  Leg,  i.  7. :  unde  etiam  universus  hie  mundus  una 
civitas  communis  deorum  atque  hominum  existimanda  (est) ;  Terent.  Phorm,  L 
2.  44. :  paupertas  mihi  onus  visum  est  miserum  et  grave,  K  we  transpose  wm 
est  omms  stuUitia  error  dieendus,  and  visa  miM  semper  est  paupertas  grave  onus 
et  miserum^  the  propositions  are  just  as  correct.  But  in  Justin,  i.  2. :  Se- 
miramis,  sexum  mentita,  puer  esse  credita  est,  the  feminine  would  be  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  even  if  there  were  no  verb  esse. 

[§  370.]  3.  When  nouns  are  combined  with  one  another, 
without  being  connected  by  the  verb  esse^  or  by  a  relative 
pronoun  and  esscy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  only  one  idea,  as 
in  "  a  good  man,"  the  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun  follows 
the  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case ;  e.  g.  huic  modesto 
puero  credoy  hanc  modestam  virginem  diligo. 

When  two  substantives  are  united  with  each  other  in  this  way, 
they  are  said,  in  grammatical  language,  to  stand  in  apposition  to 
each  other,  and  the  one  substantive  explains  and  defines  the 
other ;  e.  g.  oppidum  Paestum,  arbor  launts,  Taunts  monsy  lupus 
pisciSy  Socrates  vir  sapientissimus.  The  explanatory  substantive 
(substantivum  appositum)  takes  the  same  case  as  the  one  which 
is  explained ;  e.  g.  Socratem,  sapientissimum  viruniy  Athenienses 
interfecerunt  (an  exception  occurs  in  names  of  towns,  see  §  399.). 
They  may  differ  in  number  and  gender,  as  urhs  Athenae^  pisces 
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signum;  Virg.  Echg.  ii.  1.:  Formosum  pastor  Corydon  ardebat 
Alexin^  delicias  domini ;  but  when  the  substantive  in  appo- 
sition has  two  genders,  it  takes  the  one  which  answers  to  that 
of  the  other  substantive.  (Comp.  above,  §  365.)  The  predicate 
likewise  follows  the  substantive  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  in 
Cicero:  Tulliola^  deliciolae  nostrae^  tuum  munusculum  Jlagitat ; 
Quum  duo  fidmina  nostri  imperii  subito  in  Hispaniay  Cn.  et 
P.  Scipiones,  extincti  occidissent,  for'  the  words  duo  fulmina, 
though  placed  first,  are  only  in  apposition.  When  plural  names 
of  places  are  explained  by  the  apposition  urbs^  oppidum,  civitas, 
the  predicate  generally  agrees  with  the  apposition ;  e.  g.  Pliny : 
Volsinity  oppidum  Tuscorum  opulerUissimum,  concrematum  est 
fulmine. 

O  vitae  philosophia  dux  (magistra),  virtutis  indoffatrix  expuUrixque 
vitiorum  !  Cic.  Tusc,  v.  2.  Pytkcugoras  vetut  genitricem  virtutum 
frugalitatem  omnibus  ingerebat  (commendabat),  Justin,  xx.  4. 

Note.  Occasionally  however  the  predicate  follows  the  substantiye  in  ap- 
position ;  e.  g.  Sallust,  Hist  i.  Orat,  PhU, :  Qui  videmini  intetUa  maloy  quasi 
/ulmen,  optare  se  quisque  ne  attingat,  although  the  construction  is :  optare  ne 
mala  se  atUngant.  It  arises  from  Uie  position  of  the  words,  the  verb  accom-* 
modating  itself  to  the  subject  which  is  nearest.  Hence  it  not  unfrequentlj 
happens,  «1.  that  the  verb,  contrary  to  the  grammatical  rule,  agrees  with  . 
the  nearest  noun  of  a  subordinate  sentence ;  as  in  Sallust,  Cat,  25. :  Sed  ei 
cariora  semper  (wnua,  quam  dectu  atque  pwiicitia/uit ;  Cic.  Phil,  iv.  4. :  Quis 
igitur  ilium  cojuylem^  nisi  latranesy  putant  f  and  2.  that  the  adjective  parts  of 
speech  take  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  in  apposition  or  of  the  sub- 
ordinate sentence ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg,  Man.  5, :  Carinthum  patres  vesbri^  toHus 
Oraeciae  lumeUf  extinctum  esse  voluenmt;  Nep.  T?iem*  7. :  iUorum  vrhem  vi 
propugnacuhan  oppositum  esse  barbaris, 

[§  37 1.]  4.  When  a  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun  refers 
tp  a  noun  in  another  sentence,  the  pronoun  agrees  with  it  in 
gender  and  number ;  e.  g.  tam  modestus  ille  puer  est,  quern  vi- 
disti,  de  quo  audivisti^  cujus  tutor  es,  ut  omnes  eum  diligant 
When  the  verb  itself  or  a  whole  proposition  is  referred  to,  it  is 
treated  as  a  neuter  substantive,  and  in  this  case  id  quod  is  ge- 
nerally used  instead  of  quod;  e.  g.  Nep.  Timol.  1 :  Timoleon, 
id  quod  difficilius  putatur,  multo  sapientius  tulit  secundum,  quam 
adversam  fortunam, 

[§  372.]  Note,  Exception  to  this  nile :  when  a  word  of  a  preceding  pro- 
position or  this  proposition  itself,  is  explained  by  a  substantive  with  the  verbs 
esse^  dicerey  vocare^  appeUare^  wminarey  habere^  putare^  &c.  or  their  passives, 
the  relative  pronoun  usually  takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  expla- 
natory substantive  which  follows ;  e.  g.  Liv.  zlii.  44. :   Thebae  ipsae,  quod 
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BoeoHae  caput  eH^  in  magno  tumuUu  ercait.  (A  great  many  instances  of  the 
game  kind  are  collected  bj  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  xxxii.  30.)  Cae8.i?d2.  Civ. 
ill.  80. :  Caewir  Gomphoi  pervenit,  quod  eat  appidum  TkeuaUae;  Cic.  Brut 
83. :  extat  ejus  peroratio,  qui  epHogus  dicitur;  de  Leg.  i.  7. :  animal  plenum 
rationis^  quern  vocamue  haminem ;  p.  Sext,  40. :  domiciha  cof^uncta,  quas  urbes 
dicimus,  moenihus  wepaerunt;  Phil.  v.  14. :  Pompefo^  quod  imperii  Romani 
lumen  fidt^  extincto;  in  Pis.  39. :  P.  Rutilio^  quod  specimen  habuU  haec  civitaa 
innocentiae;  Liv.  i.  45.:  Romae  fanum  Dianae  popuU  Latim  cum  populo 
Romano  feceruHt :  ea  erat  confession  caput  rerun  Romam  esse;  Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  10. :  Si  omnia  fadenda  sunt,  quae  amid  veUntj  nan  amidtiae  tales,  sed  con^ 
jurationes  putomdae  sunt,  i.  e.  such  things  or  connections  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  friendships,  but  are  conspiracies.  So  also :  ista  quidem  vis,  surely 
this  is  force ;  haecfuga  est,  nonprofeotio ;  ea  ipsa  causa  belli  Juit,  for  id  ipsum, 
&c.  This  explains  the  frequent  forms  of  such  explanatory  sentences,  as  qui 
tuus  est  amor  erga  me;  quae  iua  est  humanitas,  for  with  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  it  would  likewise  he  ea  tua  humanitas  estf  this  or  such  is  thy 
kindness. 

Levis  est  animi  lucem  spleruioremque  fugienOs,  justam  ghriam,  qui  est  fructus 

verae  virtutis  honesOssimus,  repudiare,  Cic.  in  Pis.  24. 
Omnium  artium,  quae  ad  rectam  vivendi  viam  pertinent,  ratio  et  disdplina  studio 

sapientiae,  quae  philosophia  dicitur,  continetur,  Cic  Tusc.  i.  1. 
Idem  velle  et  idem  nolle,  ea  demumjirma  anUcitia  est,  Sallust,  Cat.  20. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  when  a  notin  is  to  be  explained  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  kind,  the  relative  pronoun  follows 
the  general  rule,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  substantive  to  be 
explained;  e.  g.  Caes. BeU.  Ocdl.  r.  11. :  Jhanen,  quod  appeUatur  Tamesis,  i.  e. 
that  particular  river ;  Nep.  Pans.  3. :  genus  est  quoddam  hondnum,  quod  Rotae 
vocaiur ;  especially  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  added,  as  in  Curt.  iii. 
20. :  Darius  ad  eum  locum,  quern  Amanicas  pylas  vacant,  pervenit.  But  when 
the  noun  following  is  a  foreign  word,  the  pronoun  agrees  with  the  preceding 
one,  as  in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  5. :  cohibere  motus  animi  turbatos,  quos  Oraed  iraOti 
nominant;  Quintil.  viil.  3. 16. :  quum  idem  frequentissime  plura  verba  sigmficent, 
quod  tnrvutwfiia  vacatur.  Comp.  Gronov.  on  Senec.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  19.,  and 
Drakenborch  on  Livy,  ii.  38.,  with  the  commentators  there  mentioned. 

[§  373.]  5,  When  .the  subject  consiste  of  eeveral  nouns  in 
the  singular,  the  predicate  is  generally  in  the  plural,  if  either  all 
or  some  of  those  nouns  denote  persons;  but  if  they  denote 
things,  either  the  singular  or  plural  may  be  used.  If,  however, 
one  of  the  nouns  is  in  the  plural,  the  predicate  must  likewise  be 
in  the  plural,  unless  it  attach  itself  more  especially  to  the 
nearest  substantive  in  the  singular. 
Apud  Regillum  bello  LiUinorum  in  nostra  acie  Castor  et  Pollux 

ex  equis  pugnare  visi  sunt,  Cic  De  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  2. 
Cum  tempus   necessitasque  postulate  decertandum  manu  est,  et 

mors  servituti  turpitudinique  anteponenda^  Cic  De  Off.  i.  23. 
Beneficium  et  gratia  homines  inter  se  conjungunt 
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Vita,  marSy  divitiaey  paupertas  omnes  homines  vehementissime 
permdventy  Cic.  De  Off,  ii.  10. 

Note  1.  When  the  subject  confilsts  of  two  nouns  denoting  things  in  ihe 
singular,  the  predicate  varies  between  the  singular  and  plural,  according  as 
the  two  nouns  constitute,  as  it  were,  onlj  one  idea,  or  two  different  or  op- 
posite ones.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  subject  Senabu  popubuque 
Bortumus  (but  also  Syracusamu^  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii.  21. ;  CenturipinuSj  ibid.  iii. 
45. ;  Sagtmtimu^  Liv.  xxviii.  39.)  is  always  followed  by  the  predicate  in  the 
singular.  A  relative  pronoun,  referring  to  two  singular  nouns,  is  always  in 
the  plural,  unless  it  be  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  last. 

Even  when  the  subject  consists  of  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  the 
predicate  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  singular,  and  that  not  only  in  cases 
where  it  may  seem  that  the  writer  at  first  thought  only  of  one  person  and 
afterwards  the  other,  as  in  Cic.  Orat,  12. :  Tuxm  guum  concmu  ei  Thrasymackui 
minutU  numeris  videretur  et  Oorgiaa;  or  Tusc,  i.  1. :  siguidetn  ffomerus  Juit  et 
ffesiodua  ante  Romam  condUam;  comp.  Brut.  11.  init. —  but  also  without  this 
excuse,  as  Cic.  Brut.  8. :  Sed  ut  ijitellectum  esty  guantam  vim  haberet  accurata 
et  facta  guodammodo  oratio^  turn  etiam  magietri  dicendi  muUi  subito  extiterunt. 
Nam  Leantinus  OorgiaSf  Thrasymachus  Chalcedomua^  Protagorat  Abderiies^ 
Prodicm  CetUy  Hippias  Eleus  in  honore  magnofmi^  aliique  multi  temporibus 
iisdem ;  de  Orat.  ii.  12. :  Qualis  apud  Oraecos  Pherecydes^  HeUanicuSy  Acugilaa 
fuit  aliique  permultiy  taUs  notter  Cato  et  Pictor  et  Piso ;  de  Divin.  i.  38. :  hoc 
ratione  et  Chrysippus  et  Di<>genes  et  Antipater  utitur ;  de  Fat.  17.:  in  qua  een" 
tentia  Democritus,  Heraclitue,  EmpedocleSy  Aristoteles  Juit ;  in  Verr.  i.  30.: 
condemnatur  enim  perpaucis  sententiis  PhUodamus  et  gusjilius ;  ibid.  iv.  42. : 
dixit  hoc  apud  vos  Zosippus  et  IsmeniaSy  homines  nobilissimi ;  de  Orat.  i.  62. : 
haec  quum  AiUonitu  dixissety  sane  dubitare  visus  est  Sulpicius  et  Cotta;  Caes. 
BeU.  Civ.  I.  2. :  intercedit  M.  Antoniusy  Q.  Cassiusy  tribuni  plebis.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  passages  from  the  poets,  who,  especially  Horace,  frequently 
use  the  predicate  in  the  singular,  when  the  subject  condsts  of  several  nouns 
denoting  persons;  e.g.  Horat.  Carm.  ii.  13.  in  fin. :  Quin  et  Prometheus  et 
Pelopis  parens  dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono.  Comp.  Bentley  on  Carm.  i.  24.  8. 
The  plural,  however,  must  be  considered  as  the  rule  in  prose.  Only  the 
words  unus  et  alter  have  invariably  the  predicate  in  the  singular.  When  the 
subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  persons  and  things,  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
dicate is  preferable  to  the  singular ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15. :  coitio  consulum 
et  Pompejus  obsunt;  Liv.  xxviii.  18.:  nee  dubitafle  quin  Syphax  regnumque 
ejus  jam  in  Romanorum  essent  potestatSy  and  so  in  xxxix.  51. :  I^^usiam  sus- 
pectum  Romanis  et  receptus  Hannibal  et  bellum  adversus  Bumeneni  motumfa^ 
ciebanty  is  more  probable  than  faciebat. 

[§  574.]  Note  2.  When  the  subject  consists  of  nouns  connected  by  the  disjunc- 
tive conjunction  auty  the  predicate  is  found  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the  sin- 
gular, though  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  feeling  to  use  the  sin- 
gular ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Thtsc.  v.  9. :  ^t  Socrates  out  Antisthenes  diceret;  de  Off.  i.  28. :  si 
Aeacus  out  Minos  diceret;  but  de  Off.  i.  41. :  nee  quemquam  hoc  errore  dud 
oportety  uty  si  quid  Socrates  out  ArisHppus  contra  morem  conmetudinemque 
civilemfecerint  locutive  sinty  idem  sibi  arbitretur  Ucere;  Liv.  v.  8. :  «f  quosque 
siudium  privatim  aut  gratia  occupavenait  In  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  4.,  the 
reading  is  uncertain :  ne  Sulpicius  cad  Cotta  plus  quam  ego  apud  te  valere  vide- 
'  antur.  Emesti,  who  approves  of  vidiatur  exclusively,  was  not  struck  by  the 
same  peculiarity  in  the  preceding  passage.  With  aut— out,  the  singular  is  un- 
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questionably  preferable,  as  in  Cic.  Philip,  zi.  11.:  nee  enim  mtncprimum  out 
BnUus  aui  Casmu  salutem  libertatemque patriae  legem' ^ancUsnmam  et  marem 
optimum  judicamt ;  with  nee — nee  we  likewise  prefer  the  singular,  with  Bentlej 
on  Horace,  Carm.  i.  IS.  6.,  but  the  plural  occurs  in  Plinj,  Panegyr.  75. : 
erant  enim  (acdamationes)  qmbm  nee  senatu*  ghriari  nee  princeps  possenty 
where  posset  would  certainly  be  just  as  good.  Comp.  Liv.  zxvi.  5.  in  fin. 
The  plural  seems  to  be  necessary  only  when  the  subject  does  not  consist  of 
two  nouns  of  the  third  p^^rson,  but  contains  a  first  or  second  person,  as  in 
Terence,  Adelph.  i.  2.  23. :  haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tufeeimus;  TJ.  Brutus  in 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  xi.  20. :  quod  in  Deeemviris  neque  ego  nego  Caesar  habiti  esse* 
mtts.  With  sen — sen  and  tarn — quam,  the  predicate  is  in  the  plural :  Frontin. 
de  Aquaed,  Praef.  and  §  128.  (ut  propritim  jus  tarn  res  pubUca  quamprivata 
haherentJ) 

[§  S75.]  Note  3.  When  the  subject  is  a  singular  noun  joined  to  another 
(either  plural  or  singular)  by  the  preposition  eunij  the  grammatical  con- 
struction demands  that  the  predicate  should  be  in  the  singular,  as  in  Cic.  ad 
Att,  yii.  14. :  (u  ipse  cum  Sexto  scire  velim  quid  eogites;  ad  Quint.  Frat.  ilL 
2. :  Domitius  cum  Messala  certus  esse  videbatur;  Ovid,  Fast  i.  12. :  tu  quoque 
cum  Drusopraemiafratre  feres.  But  the  plural  is  more  frequent,  the  sub- 
ject being  conceived  to  consist  of  more  than  one  person ;  Liv.  xxL  60. :  ipse 
dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  eapiuntur ;  Sallust,  Cat.  43. :  Lentubts  cum  eeterie 
^eonstituerant;  Jug.  101. :  Boeehus  cum  peditibus — invadunt;  Nep.  Pkoe.  2. : 
efus  consUio  Demosthenes  cum  eeteris^  qui  bene  de  rep.  mereri  existimabantur^ 
populisciio  in  exUium  erant  expulsi;  and  to  judge  from  these  and  other  in- 
stances, quoted  by  Corte  on  the  passages  of  Sallust,  it  seems  that  the  plural 
is  preferred,  when  the  main  subject  is  separated  from  the  predicate  by  inter- 
mediate sentences,  so  that  the  plurality  spoken  of  is  more  strongly  impressed 
on  the  writer's  mind  than  the  grammatical  subject.  Even  in  reference  to 
gender  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter)  nouns  connected  with  each  other 
by  cum,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  connected  by  et.  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  55. : 
Ilia  cum  Lauso  de  Numitore  sati ;  Liv.  xlv.  28. :  fUam  cum  filio  accitos ; 
Justin,  xiv.  16. :  ^ium  Alexandri  cum  nuUre  in  arcem  Amphipolitunam  custO' 
diendos  nUttit. 

[§  376.]  6.  With  regard  to  the  gender,  which  the  predicate 
(an  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun),  takes,  when  it  belongs  to 
several  nouns,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed :  — 

a)  When  the  nouns  are  of  one  gender,  the  predicate  (ad- 
jective, participle,  or  pronoun)  takes  the  same. 

b)  When  they  are  of  different  genders,  the  masculine  (in  case 
of  their  ^denoting  living  beings)  is  preferred  to  the  feminine, 
and  the  predicate  accordingly  takes  the  masculine.  When  the 
nouns  denote  things,  the  predicate  takes  the  neuter,  and  when 
they  denote  both  living  beings  and  things  mixed  together,  it 
takes  either  the  gender  of  the  living  beings,  or  the  neuter. 
Jam  pridem  pater  mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,  Ter, 

Labor  voluptasqtiey  dissimilia  naturd,  societate  quadam  inter  se 
naturali  juncta  sunt,  Liv.  v.  4. 
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Janjey  fac  aetemos  pacem  pacisque  ministros  I  Ovid,  Fast. 
Romania  si  me  scelus  fratrisy  te  senectus  absumpserit,  regem  reg- 

numque  Macedoniae  stia  futura  sciunt,  Liv.  xL  10. 

Or  the  predicate  (adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun),  agrees 
only  with  one  of  the  nouns,  and  is  supplied  by  the  mind  for 
the  others ;  this  is  the  case  especially,  when  the  subject  consists 
of  nouns  denoting  living  beings  and  things. 
Thrasgbulus    cantemptus  est  primo  a  tyrannis  atque  ejus  soli- 

tudoy  Nep.  Thras.  2. 
i.  Brutus  exulem  et   regem  ipsum^  et    liberos    ejus,  et  gentem 

Tarquimcrum  esse  jussit,  Cic  De  Re  PubL  ii. 
Hominis  utilitati  agri  omries  et  maria  parent^  Cic. 
Nunc  emergit  amor^  nunc  desuUrium  ferre  non  possum,  Jiunc  mihi 

nihil  Ubriy  nihil  litterae,  nihil  doctrina  prodest :  ita  dies  et  nodes 

tamquam  avis  ilia,  mart  prospecto,  evolare  cupio,  Cic.  ad  Att, 

ix.  10.  2. 

[§  JH.]  Note.  We  have  not  mentioned  the  case  of  a  subject  consisting 
of  living  beings  of  the  feminine  and  neuter  genders ;  e.  g.  soror  tua  et  ejus 
mancipium.  No  instance  of  such  a  combination  occurs,  but  we  should  be 
obliged  to  make  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  inventae  or  invetUi  svnt^  according  as 
mancipium  may  denote  a  male  or  female  slave.  The  grammatical  preference 
of  the  masculine  gender  to  the  feminine  is  clear  also  from  the  fact  of  the 
mascul.  words  ^a,  frames,  9oceri,  regeSj  comprising  persons  of  both  sexes  ; 
as  in  Livj :  legaii  missi  stmt  ad  Ptolemaetan  Cleopatramque  reges;  Tac.  Arm. 
zii.  4. :  frairwn  inctutoditum  amorem^  in  speaking  of  a  brother  and  his  sister. 
The  following  examples  of  the  predicate  being  in  the  neuter  gender,  when 
the  subject  consists  of  nouns  denoting  things,  may  be  added  to  those  already 
quoted.  Sallust:  divitiaey  decus,  gloria  in  octdit  sita  sunt;  Livy:  Formiis 
portam  mitrumque  de  caelo  tacta  esse;  Merico  urhs  et  ager  in  SiciUa  jussa 
dari;  and  so  also  with  the  relative  pronoun;  Sallust:  otium  atque  diviOae^ 
quae  prima  mortales  putant.  The  neuter  is  further  not  unfrequently  used 
when  the  two  nouns  of  the  subject  (denoting  things)  are  of  the  same  gender ; 
e.  g.  Liv.  xxxvii.  32. :  postquam  ira  et  avaritia  imperio  potentiora  erant;  Cic. 
de  Nat,  Dear.  iii.  24. :  fortxmam  nemo  ab  inconstaatia  et  temeritate  sefunget^ 
quae  digna  certe  nan  sunt  deo.  Those  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  subject  consists  of  names  of  things  of  different  gender,  and  the  predicate 
agrees  in  gender  with  a  more  distant  masc.  or  femin.,  must  be  considered  as 
exceptions ;  but  in  such  cases  the  noun  with  which  the  predicate  agrees  is 
usudly  the  more  prominent,  the  other  or  others  being  considered  as  depend- 
ent or  subordinate ;  e.  g.  Flancus  in  Cic.  ad  Fam,  x.  24. :  Amor  tuus  ac 
judicium  de  me  utrum  mihi  plus  dignitaiis  an  vohtptatis  sit  aUaturuSy  wm  facile 
dixerim;  i.  e.  thy  love,  and  thy  favourable  opinion  of  me,  which  is  the  result 
of  it ;  Cic.  de  Leg,  i.  1.*:  Lucus  iUe  et  haec  Arpinaiium  quercus  agnoscitur^ 
saepe  a  me  lectus  in  Mario,  the  oak  being  only  a  part  of  the  grove.  See  the 
commentators  (Wesenberg)  on  Cic.  p.  Sext,  53.,  and  on  Suet.  Caes.  75. 

[§  378.]^    7.    When  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos, 
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combined  with  one  or  more  other  nouns  foim  the  subject  of  a 
proposition^  the  predicate  follows  the  first  person  in  preference  to 
the  second  ^nd  third,  and  the  second  in  preference  tothe  third. 
Si  tu  ei  Tulliay  lux  nostruy  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero 

valemus,  Cic.  Ad  Fam,  xiv.  5. 
Quid   est   quod  tu   aut  ilia    cum  Fortuna    hoc  nomine  queri 

possitis,  Sulpic  in  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  iv.  5. 

Note.  So  also  Cic.  tii  Verr.  i.  45. :  hoe  jure  et  fnafores  nostri  et  noe  semper 
uei  sumus;  in  BtiU,  i.  7. :  HrraUis,  Rtdle,  vehementer  ettaet  nonmUU  ooU/^ae 
tui.  But  in  this  case  also  the  predicate  frequently  agrees  with  one  of  the 
subjects,  and  is  supplied  bj  the  mind  for  the  others ;  e.  g.  Cicero :  Voe  ipsi 
et  senatua  /requeiu  restUit;  et  ego  et  Cicero  metu  flagUoibH.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  pronoun,  the  above  rule  remains  in  force,  and  we  must  accord- 
inglj  saj :  tu  ^  pater ^  qui  tn  conmmo  eratis;  ego  ettUtqui  eramm. 


n.    ON  THE  USE   OF   CASES. 
CHAP,    LXX. 

NOMINATIVE   CASE. 

[379.]  1.  The.  subject  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  nominatiye 
(see  §  362. ),  and  the  noun  of  the  predicate  only  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject  by  the  verb  esse  and  similar  verbs: 
apparere^  appear;  existercy  fieri^  evaderey  come  into  existence, 
become ;  videri,  seem,  appear ;  manere,  remain ;  or  the  passives 
of  the  actives  mentioned  in  §  394 ;  viz.  did,  appellari,  existimari, 
Iiaberiy  &c. ;  e.  g.  Justus  videbtztur,  he  appeared  just ;  rex  appel- 
labatur,  he  was  called  king.  The  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu, 
ille,  nos,  vos,  and  illi  are  implied  in  the  terminations  of  the  verb, 
and  are  expressed  only  when  they  denote  emphasis  or  opposition. 
(In)    rebus    angustis    emimosus    atque  fortis    appdre,    Herat. 

Carm.  ii.  10.  21. 
Appius  adeo  novum  sibi  ingenium  induerat,  ut  plehicola  repente 

omnisque  aurae  popularis  captator  evaderet,  Liv.  iii.  33. 
Fgo  reges  ejedy  vos  tyrannos  introducitis ;  ego  libertatem^  quae 

non  eraty  peperiy  vos  partam  servare  non  vultisy  says  L.  Brutus 

in  the  Auct.  €ui  Herenn,  iv.  63. 

Note  1.  The  constracdon  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  subject  is  not  in  the  nominative,  but  in  the*  accosative. 
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(See  §  599.)  In  this  case  the  predicate,  with  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  is 
likewise  in  the  accusative. 

l§  380.]  Note  2.  Videri  is  used  throughout  as  a  personal  verb,  as  (ego) 
videor^  (tu)  viderU,  &c. ;  vtr  homu  esse;  videmur,  vielemad  mri  boni  esse, 
or  hoe  feciss^.  The  impersonal  consteiiction  is  sometimes  found,  as  in 
Cic  Tvtsc,  V.  5. :  N<m  mihi  xidetur^  ad  beate  vivendvm  satis  posse  virtiUem 
(comp.  Davis*  remark),  but  much  more  rarely  than  the  personal  one.  When 
connected  with  the  dative  of  a  person,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  '*  to 
think  or  fancj ;"  e.  g.  omens  mUtiJvisse  videor;fortunatus  sQn  Damocles  vide 
batur  (esse) ;  si  hoe  tibi  iatdlexisse  viderisy  or  even  in  connection  withotefere; 
e.  g.  videor  mihi  tndere  imminetdes  reipuhUeae  tempestates,  &c  It  should  how- 
ever be  observed  that  the  dative  of  the  first  person  is  sometimes  omitted ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  61. :  satis  doemsse  videor;  ibid.  i.  21. :  saepe  de  L. 
Crasso  videor  audisse;  de  Fin-  ii>  5. :  cum  Oraece,  ut  videor^  lucuienter  sciam, 
i.  e.  as  it  seems  to  me,  or  as  I  think. 

[§  381.]     2.    The  nominative  ia  sometimes  not  expressed  in 

Latin.     Thus  the  word  homines  is  understood  with  a  verb  in 

the  third  person  plural  active^  in  such  phrases  as  laudant  hunc 

regem,  they,  or  people  praise  this  king ;  dicunt^  tradunt^  ferunt 

hunc  regem  esse  justum,  people  say  that  this  king  is  just. 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE. 


[§  382.]  1.  The  accusative  denotes  the  object  of  an  action,  and 
is  therefore  joined  to  all  transitive  verbs,  whether  active  or  de- 
ponent, to  express  the  person  or  thing  affected  by  the  action 
implied  in  sudi  verbs ;  e.  g.  pater  amat  (tuetur)  Jilium.  When 
the  verb  is  active,  the  same  proposition  may  be  expressed  without 
change  of  meaning  in  the  passive  voice,  the  object  or  accusative 
becoming  the  subject  or  nominative;  thus  instead  of  pater  amat 
Jiliumy  we  may  my  Jilius  amatur  apatre. 

The  transitive  or  intransitive  nature  of  a  verb  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  meaning  (see  §  142.),  which  must  be  learned  from 
the  dictionary.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  many  Latin 
verbs  may  acquire  a  transitive  meaning,  besides  the  original 
intransitive  one,  and  accordingly  govern  the  accusative. 

[§  383.]  Note  1.  Some  verbs  are  called  transitive  and  others  intransitive, 
according  as  they  occnr  more  frequently  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other.  All 
particulars  must  be  learned  from  the  Dictionary.  Ludere^  to  play,  for  ex- 
ample, is  naturdly  an  intransitive,  but  has  a  transitive  meaning  in  the  sense 
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of  '^plaj  the  part  of;**  e.  g.  ludit  bomun  civetn,  he  plajs  the  good  citizen, 
afiects  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Horrere  properly  signifies  "  to  feel  a  shudder,** 
and  fastidire  *'  to  be  disgusted  with,**  but  both  are  frequently  used  as  tran- 
sitives  :  horrere  dohrent,  fastidire  preces  or  mores  aJUagus^  to  dread  pain,  to 
reject  a  per8on*B  petition,  to  be  disgusted  with  his  manners.  There  are  several 
other  such  yerbs,  as  dolere,  gemere,  lamentariy  htgere,  maerere^  lacrimare^ 
plorare;  e.  g.  caswn  hunc,  Festinare  and  properare^  moreover,  signify  not 
only  ^  to  hasten,**  but  "  to  accelerate  ;**  e.  g.  mortem  suam;  manere  not  only 
'*  to  wait,**  but  '*  to  expect  ;**  e.  g.  hostinm  adventum;  ridere,  to  laugh  and  to 
ridicule  (like  irridere).  Such  examples  being  sanctioned  by  usage,  the 
Latin  writers,  in  some  cases,  extended  the  principle  still  further,  and  Cicero 
(de  Fin.  ii.  34.)  has  the  bold,  but  beautiful  and  expressive,  phrase :  Qutcfii 
Xerxes^  Hellesponto  jtmctOy  Atkone  perfosso^  mare  ambidavissety  ierram  navi^ 
gassetj  instead  of  the  ordinary  expression  in  mari  amindarnsset,  in  terra  novt- 
gasset.  In  such  phrases  as  dormio  totam  hiemem,  tertiam  aetaiem  vivo,  nodes 
vigilo,  the  accusative  might  seem  to  express  only  duration  of  time  (§  395.), 
but  as  the  passive  forms  also  occur,  tota  mihi  dormitur  hiems,  jam  tertia 
vivitur  aetas,  noctes  vigHantur  amarae,  it  will  be  more  judicious  to  consider 
the  verbs  dormire,  oivere,  vigilare,  in  those  cases  as  transitives,  equivalent  to 
*'  spend  in  sleeping,  living,  waking.** 

The  words  which  denote  "  to  smell**  or  "  taste  of  any  thing,**  viz.  olere^ 
redolere,  sapere,  resipere,  are  in  the  same  manner  used  as  transitive  verbs, 
and  joined  with  an  accusative  (instead  of  the  ablative  which  they  would  require 
as  intransitive  verbs).  Their  meaning  in  this  case  is  *^to  give  back  the  smell 
or  taste  of  any  thing  ;**  e.  g.  olet  ungnenta;  piscis  ipsum  mare  sapit;  unguenia 
gratiora  sunt,  quae^terram,  quam  quae  crocum  sapiant;  uva  picem  resipiens^ 
and  in  a  figurative  sense :  olet  peregrinvm,  redolet  antiqmtatem;  together  with 
such  expressions  as,  anhelat  crudelitatem^  pingue  quiddam  etperegrinum  sonaty 
sanguinem  nostrum  sitiehat.  The  poets  go  still  further,  and  use,  e.  g.,  paUere^ 
pavere,  tremere,  trepidare  a2iqiddy  instead  of  timere;  ardere,  calere,  tepere,  pe^ 
rire,  deperire  muUerem^  instead  of  amare  mulierem.  Such  expressions  should 
not  be  imitated  in  prose,  any  more  than  the  use  of  a  neuter  adjective  instead 
of  an  adverb ;  as  in :  torvum  clamare,  tremendum  sonare,  lucidum/tdgent  ocuU, 
concerning  which  see  §  266.  Tacitus  however  says,  Ann,  iv.  60. :  Tiberius 
falsum  renidens  vuliu;  and  vi.  3Z. :  Euphraten  nulla  imbrittm  vi  sponte  et  im^ 
mensum  attoUi. 

[§  384.]  We  must  here  mention  a  peculiar  mode  of  joining  an  accusative 
with  intransitive  verbs,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek  and  also  in 
English.  It  consists  of  a  substantive  of  the  same  root  as  the  verb,  or  at  least  one 
of  the  same  meaning,  being  added  in  the  accusative ;  but  this  substantive  is 
usually  qualified  by  an  adjective ;  e.  g.  viiam  jucundam  vivere;  longam  viam 
ire,  hoc  helium  heUare,  gravem  pugfiam  (proeUum)  pugnare,  alterius  gaudium 
gaudere,  bonas  preces  precari,  risum  Sardonium  ridere,  consimilem  ludum  lu- 
dere,  servihUem  servire  durissimanij  somnium  somniare, 

(Odi)  qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivtmt,  —  Juven.  ii.  3. 
[§  385.]  But  even  without  any  change  or  modification  of  meaning,  intran- 
sitive verbs  may  have  the  accusative  of  pronouns  and  adjective  pronouns 
in  the  neuter  gender,  in  order  to  express,  in  a  general  way,  the  direction  in 
which  a  feeling  or  condition  is  manifested ;  if  this  tendency  were  expressed 
more  definitely  by  a  substantive,  the  accusative  could  not  be  used.  We  thus 
fjequently  find  such  phrases  as  :  hoc  laetor,  1  rejoice  at  this  ;  hoc  non  dubito^ 
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I  do  not  doubt  this ;  hoc  laboro^  Uhtd  iihi  non  assentior,  aliquid  tibi  succenseo^ 
sum  possum  idem  ghriari,  unum  omnes  student^  where  the  accusative  of  a  de- 
finite substantive,  such  as,  hanc  unam  rem  omnes  student,  could  not  have  been 
used.  S^  Terence  sajs  :  id  operam  do,  I  strive  after  this ;  Cicero,  ad  Fam. 
vi.  8. :  consilium  petis,  quid  tibi  sim  enictor;  and  Livy  often  uses  the  phrase 
quod  quidam  auctores  sunt,  which  is  attested  by  some  authors. 
Dolores  autem  'nunquam  tantom  vim  habentj  ut  non  plus  Juxbeat  sapiens  quod 

gavdeat  quam  quod  angaJtur,  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  14. 
Utrumque  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  Jrdsse  et  animo  vahasse,  Cic.  ad 

Fam.  viL  1. 

Note  2.  The  rule  that  in  the  change  of  a  proposition  from  the  active  into 
the  passive  form  the  accusative  of  the  object  becomes  the  nominative  of  the 
subject,  remains  in  force  even  when  after  the  verbs  denoting  "to  say"  or 
**  command*'  the  accusative  does  not  depend  upon  these  verbs,  but  belongs 
to  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive ;  e.  g.  dico  regem  esse 
justumj  jubeo  te  redire  (see  §  607.);  in  the  passive :  rex  didtur  Justus  esse,  ju" 
beris  redire,  as  though  dico  regem  ot  jubeo  te  belonged  to  each  other. 

[§  386.]  2.  Intransitive  verbs  which  imply  motion^  as  irCy 
vadercy  volare,  and  some  also  which  imply  "  being  in  a  place," 
as  jacere,  stare  and  sedere,  acquire  a  transitive  meaning  by 
being  compounded  with  a  preposition,  and  accordingly  govern 
the  accusative.  This,  however,  is  generally  the  case  only  in  verbs 
compounded  with  the  prepositions  circum,  per,  praeter,  transy 
and  super,  and  in  those  compound  verbs  which  have  acquired  a 
figurative  meaning.  Such  verbs  become  perfect  transitives,  and 
the  accusative  which  they  take  in  the  active  form  of  a  propo- 
sition as  their  object,  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  subject, 
when  the  proposition  is  changed  into  the  passive  form ;  e.  g. 
Jlumen  transitury  societas  inituTy  mors  pro  republica  obitur.  With 
other  compounds  the  accusative  is  only  tolerated,  for  generally 
the  preposition  is  repeated,  or  the  dative  is  used  instead  of  the 
preposition  with  its  case  (§  415.). 

Amcitia  noimunquam  praecurrit  Judicium^  Cic  LaeL  17. 
Nihil  est  turpius  quam  cognitioni  et  praeceptioni  assensionem  prae^ 

currere,  Cic.  Acad*  L  12. 

Note.  The  rule  here  given  applies  to  a  great  number  of  verbs,  for  there  are 
many  which  imply  motion,  as,  ire,  ambulare,  cedere,  cttrrere,  equitare,  fiuere, 
gradi,  Idbi,  nare,  and  natart,  repere,  salire^  scandere,  vadere,  vehi,  volare,  and 
perhaps  also  venire,  and  their  compounds  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them  :  adire,  accedere,  adequitare,  adnare,  aggredi,  aUabi^ 
.  tucendere,  assUire  and  assuUare,  advenire  and  adventure,  advehi,  advolare,  . 
advblm,  anteire,  antecedere,  antecurrere,  antegredi,  anievenire,  drcumfluere, 
circumire,  circumvenire,  circumvolare,  coire,  convenire,  egredi,  eUxbi,  erumpere, 
evadere,  excedere,  exire,  inire,  incedere,  incurrere  and  ineursare,  ingredi,  illabi, 
innare  and  innatare,  insUire,  rnsultare,  invehi,  interfiuere,  intervenire,  invadere 
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(irrumpere),  irrepere,  obamlndare,  obequitare^  obire^  percambuLare^  percurrerey 
permeare,  pervaderey  pervagari^  pervolare^  praecedere,  praecurrere^  praefivere^ 
praegredi,  praevenire,  praeterire^  praeterfluere^  praetergredi^  praeterveki, 
praetervolarey  subire,  mccedere,  suhrepere^  tupergredt^  supervaderjB^  super- 
vemrcj  transircy  tranmare,  transUirey  trantvcHare.  To  these  we  must  add 
some  compound  verbs,  which  do  not  implj  motion,  but  in  general  **  being 
in  a  place,*'  as  adjacerey  assidere,  accumbere  and  accubarey  adstar^^  antestare^ 
circunuiderey  circumstarey  and  circumsUterey  incubarey  vmderey  instarey  inter' 
jacerey  obsiderey  praesidercy  praejacerey  praestarey  mpersiare.  All  these  verbs 
may  be  joined  with  an  accusative  of  the  place  to  which  the  action  implied  in 
the  verb  refers ;  in  poetical  language  many  more  verbs  are  joined  with  an 
accusative,  partly  from  a  resemblance  with  those  mentioned  above,  and 
partly  because  a  transitive  meaning  and  construction  are,  in  general,  well 
suited  to  a  lively  description.  Tacitus,  Hist,  iii.  29^  for  example,  says :  ba* 
lista  obruit  quos  incideraty  where  guos  is  not  governed  by  the  preposition  m 
(for  he  uses  the  accus.  also  with  prepositions  which  otherwise  require  the 
ablative :  praesidebat  exercitumy  praejacet  castroy  elapsus  est  vinculo),  but  is  the 
real  accusat.  of  the  object.  We  must  not  however  forget,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  circuniy  per,  praeter^ 
transy  and  supery  we  are  speaking  only  of  what  may  be,  and  what  frequently 
occurs  in  modern  Latin  prose ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  seldom  used  the  ac- 
cusative with  such  verbs ;  they  prefi^rred  them  in  their  intransitive  sense 
either  witl^a  preposition  or  the  dative.  The  verbs  compoimded  with  ante 
alone  are  construed  indifferently  either  with  the  accusative  or  the  dative, 
and  cmtegredi  occurs  only  with  the  accusative.  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  verbs 
compounded  with  eXy  repeats  the  preposition  ex  or  ab;  Sallust  and  Livy  use 
the  ablative  alone,  which  is  governed  by  the  preposition  understood.  It  is 
not  tiU  the  time  of  Tacitus  that  we  find  these  verbs  construed  with  the  ac- 
cusative ;  e.  g.  evado  amneniy  sUvaSy  sententias  judicum, 

[§  387.]  We  must  especially  notice  those  verbs  which  acquire  a  transitive 
meaning  by  a  modification  of  their  original  signification,  i.  e.  by  being  used  in  a 
figurative  sense.  Such  verbs  either  lose  their  intransitive  meaning  altogether, 
or  retain  it  along  with  the  transitive  one,  and  accordingly  govern  the 
accusative  either  exclusively,  or  only  in  their  particular  transitive  meaning. 
Of  this  kind  are  adeo  and  convenio  in  the  sense  of  **  I  step  up  to  a  person  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking  to  him  ;*'  aggredior  (and  adorior)y  inoado  and  ineedoy 
I  attack,  where  especially  the  perfect  incessit  aliquemy  e.  g.  cupido,  atroy 
metusy  must  be  observed ;  aUuOy  wash,  in  speaking  of  the  sea  or  a  river ; 
anteeoy  antebedoy  anievenioy  praecedoy  praegrediory  praewnioy  all  in  the  senst  of 
"  I  excel "  (the  principle  of  which  is  followed  also  hy  praemineoy  praevtOy  ante- 
ceUoy  excelloy  and praecello) ;  coeOy  I  conclude,  e.g.  an  alliance;  exeedo  and 
egredioTy  I  transgress,  e.  g.  the  bounds ;  ined  and  ingrediory  I  begin  a  thing  ,• 
obeoy  I  visit,  undertake;  occumbo  (morfein,  which  is  much  more  frequent 
than  marti  or  tnorte)y  I  suffer  death,  or  die ;  obsideo  and  circumsideoy  I  be- 
siege ;  subeoy  I  undertake.  But  even  among  these  verbs  there  are  some, 
such  as  incedere  and  invaderCy  which  are  preferred  in  the  more  ancient  prose 
with  a  preposition  or  with  the  dative.  Livy,  for  example,  frequently  says 
patres  incessit  cvroy  and  Sallust  uses  nietus  invasit  popidares ;  but  Cicero,  An- 
tonitts  invasitin  OaUianty  or  timor  invasit  improbis ;  Terence,  quae  novareligio 
nunc  in  te  incessit;  Caesar,  dohr  incessit  improbis.  Anteire  is  the  only  one 
among  the  verbs  signifying  "to  excel,"  that  is  used  by  Cicero  with  the 
accusative,  though  not  exclusively,  and  antecedercy  praestarcy  cmteceUerCy  and 
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exedkre  are  uied  by  him  only  with  the  dative ;  the  others  do  not  occur  in 
his  works  in  this  sense. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  verbs  which,  according  to  the  above 
rule,  might  be  joined  with  the  accusati^  but  never  are  so,  and  take  either  the 
dative  or  a  preposition,  viz.  arrepere^  obrepere^  ineumbere  (§  41 6.)-  Lastly, 
verbs  compounded  with  the  prqiositions  aby  de,  and  «ar,  which  imply  motion^ 
are  construed  with  the  ablative,  the  idea  of  separation  being  predominant ; 
the  few  verbs  mentioned  above  only  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

[§S88.]    3.  The  verbs  de/icio,  juvo,  adjuvo^  defugioy  effugio^ 
profugio,  refugio^  and   subterfugioy  and  the   deponents   imitcr^ 
sequor^  and  sector  govern  the  accusative.     They  are  real  tran- 
sitives  and-have  a  personal  passive. 
Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat^  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4.  26. 
Nemo  mortem  effugere  potest y  Cic  Philip^  viiL  10. 
Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur^  Cic  Tusc. 

Note  1.  The  compounds  of  ^equor  and  sector:  assequor,  assectoTy  consequor^ 
ecntedor,  hisequor^  tnsector,  persequor,  proeequor,  likewise  govern  the  accu- 
sative ;  chsequor^  I  comply  with,  alone  governs  the  dative.  Comiior^  I  accom- 
pany, may  be  classed  with  sequor;  for  it  usually  governs  the  accusative ;  but 
Cicero  in  some  passages  (de  Re  PM.  ii.  24.,  liuc.  v.  24.  and  35.),  uses  it 
with  the  dative,  in  accordance  with  its  original  meaning  "  to  be  a  companion 
to  a  person**  (§235.).  The  few  passages  in  which  dejieio  occurs  with  the 
dative  cannot  affect  the  rule ;  thus  we  read :  tires^  tela  nostros  defecenaU; 
tempos  me  deficit;  and  in  the  passive :  qunm  miles  a  virHnts  deficeretw;  aqua 
eiboque  defedus*  The  frequentative  a^'uio  is  used  with  the  dative  only  by 
unclassical  writers ;  otherwise  it  has  the  accusative  hkejuvo.  The  passive 
forms  of  defugio^  rejvgio,  and  efftigio  are  rare ;  but  always  in  accordan&d 
with  the  rule ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc,  L  36. :  haee  incommoda  morte  ejffvghmtur;  p 
Plane.  32. :  mtOas  sibi  dimicatUmes  pro  me  defugiendas  putamt;  QuintiL  iv. 
5. :  Interim  re/vgienda  est  disHnctio  quaestioman.  Of  the  other  compounds 
the  passive  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  used. 

(§  MS.]  Note  2.  The  verb  aequare  and  its  compounds  have  likewise  their 
olject  in  the  accusative.  Aequare  properly  signifies  **  to  make  equal,'*  rem  cum 
re  or  rem  rei,  one  thing  to  another ;  e.  g.  urhem  solo  aequare,  turrim  moenHnu ; 
and  without  a  dative,  **to  attain;**  e.g.  gloriam  aliev^us,  si^periores  regeSf 
eursum  equorum.  The  accusative  of  the  person  may  be  join^  without  any 
difierence  in  meaning,  by  the  ablative  of  thd^thing  in  which  I  equal  any 
one  ;  e  g.  Curt.  ix.  26. :  Nondum  femxaam  aequaoimus  ghrid,  et  jam  nos 
laudis  saOetas  cepit  f  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  compound  adaequare  ; 
and  the  dative  with  this  verb,  in  the  sense  of  ** attain**  or  '* equal,**  is  doubt- 
ful or  unclassical.  (See  Caes.  J9eff.  Oall.  viii.  41.)  JExaequare  commonly 
signifies  ^  to  make  equal,**  or  ^  equalise  ;**  and  aequiparare  *'  to  attain  ;*'  and 
both  govern  the  accusative. 

Note  3.  Aemulttri,  emulate,  commonly  takes  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
in  which,  and  the  dative  of  the  parson  whom  we  emulate :  aemulor  pruden^ 
Hamj  virtutes  majorum,  and  aemulor  aUeui  hominij  although  some  authors  use 
it  in  both  connections  with  the  accusative  like  vnUari,  Adularij  properly 
used  of  dogs,  signifies  "to  creep**  or  "sneak  up  to  a  person,"  and  figu- 
ratively, like  the  Greek  rpooKwiivy  the  servile  veneration  paid  to  Asiatic 
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Icings,  and  hence  in  general  '*  to  flatter."  In  its  proper  sense  it  occurs  on] j 
with  the  accusative,  e.  g.  Colum.  vii.  12. :  Canes  mUianmi  furem  quoque  adu" 
larUur;  in  its  figurative  sense  also  it  is  found  only  with  the  accusative :  Yaler. 
Maxim,  vi.  3.  extr. :  Aihenierues  Timagoram  inter  officium  sahdaiumU  Darium 
regent  more  gentis  illiue  advlatum  capitaU  iupplicio  affecerunL  In  its  most 
^common  sense  of  **  servile  flattery,*'  it  is  used  by  Cicero  likewise  with  the 
accusative:  tit  Pis,  41.:  adulans  omnee;  byNepos  with  the  dative;  Attic.  8. : 
Tieque  eo  magis  potenti  udidatiu  est  Antonio;  by  Livy  with  both  cases,  see 
xxxvL  7.  and  xlv.  31.  (for  in  xxiii.  4.  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  up  the 
old  reading  piebem  affari),  and  Quintilian  (ix.  3.)  states  that  in  his  time  the 
dative  was  conunonly  used.  Tacitus  and  other  late  writers,  however,  re« 
turned  to  the  ancient  practice  and  used  the  accusative.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  active  form  cuhtlo  was  not  uncommon,  as  in  Yaler.  Ttfaxim. 
iv.  3.  in  fin. :  Cum  olera  lavanti  (Diogei^i)  Aristippus  dixisset,  'si  Dionysiwn 
advlare  velles,  ita  non  esses :  ImmOj  inquit,  si  tu  ita  esse  velies^  non  adulares 
Dionysium,    Comp.  the  commentators  on  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  10.  §  24. 

[§  390.]  4.  Five  impersonal  verbs  (§  225.)^  which  express 
certain  feelings^  viz.  pig£t  (I  am)  vexed ;  pudet  (I  am) 
ashamed ;  poenitet,  (I)  repent ;  taedet  (I  am)  disgusted,  and  mt- 
seret,  (I)  pity,  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  affected.  As  to 
the  case  hy  which  the  thing  exciting  such  a  feeling  is  expressed, 
see  §  441. 

Note,  On  the  principle  of  pudOum  esty  Cicero  (de  Fin,  ii.  13.)  uses  veriium 
tst  as  an  impersonal  verb  with  the  accusative  of  the  person :  Cyrenaici^  quoM 
non  est  veritum  in  vcluptate  summum  honum  ponere. 

Decety  it  is  becoming,  and  its  compounds  condecet,  dedecety  and 
indecet  likewise  govern  the  accusative  of  the  person,  but  they 
differ  from  the  above-mentioned  impersonal  verbs,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  have  a  nominative  as  their  subject,  though  not  a 
personal  one. 

Candida  pax  lunnines,  trux  decet  iraferaSy  Ovid,  A.  A. 

Note.  In  the  early  language  (especially  in  Flautus)  decet  is  found  also 
with  the  dative..  We  may  here  notice  some  other  verbs  which,  when  used 
as  impersonals,  govern  the  accusative,  this  case  being  suited  to  their  original 
meaning :  juvat  and  delectat }»«,  I  am  rejoiced ;  faUit,  fugit,  praeterit  me,  it 
escapes  me,  that  is,  I  have  f^gotten,  or  do  not  know.  Latet  me  occurs  more 
frequently  than  latet  mihi,  but  the  impersonal  character  of  this  verb  is  not 
founded  on  good  authority,  for  the  passage  of  Cicero,  in  Cat.  i.  6.,  is  cor- 
rupt. Cicero  uses  this  verb  without  any  case:  lateo,  I  ami  concealed  or 
keep  out  of  sight. 

[§  391.]    5.  The  vierbs  docere  (teach)  with  its  compounds  edo» 

cere  and  dedocere  and  celare  (conceal),  have  two  accusatives  of  the 

object,  —  one  of  the  thing,  and  another  of  the  person,  as  in 

Nepos,  JEum.  8. :    Antigonus   itevy  quod  habebat  adversus  Eu- 

meneniy  omnes  celat. 

Fortuna  belH  artem  victos  quoqice  docety  Curt.  vii.  30.  (7.) 
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Catiltna  juvetUutem,  quam  iUexerat^  multU  modis  mala  facinora 
edocebati  Sallust,  Cat  16. 

Note  I .  When  such  a  proposition  takes  the  passive  form,  the  accusative  of 
the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  as  onrnes  celabantur  ah  Antigono ;  but  the 
thing  may  remain  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  32. :  Latinae  legumes  longa 
societate  miUtiam  Ramarutm  edoctae;  and:  amnes  belli  art^s  edocttts.  But  it 
rarely  occurs  with  doctua  and  edoctus,  and  with  c^lari  scarcely,  ever,  except 
when  tSie  thing  is  expressed^by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun,  e.  g.  hoc  or  id  cela" 
har^  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  for  celare  and  especially  its  passive 
generally  has  the  preposition  de^  as  in  Cic. :  mm  est  profecto  de  illo  veneno 
celata  mater;  debes  existimare  te  maximis  de  rebus  afraJtre  esse  celatum.  The 
construction  aUqua  res  mihi  celatur  in  Nep.  Alctb.  5.  is  very  singular.  Docere 
and  edocere  with  their  passive  forms  are  likewise  used  with  dey  ))ut  only  in 
the  sense  of  "to  inform,"  as  in  Cicero:  judices  de  iiyuriis  ailicujus  docere; 
Sxdla  de  his  rebus  docetur;  Sallust :  de  itinere  hostium  senaium  edocet 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  any  word  expressing  an  art 
may  be  joined  to  doceo  and  doceor  (doceo  te  artem^  doceor  te  Latins  loquiy  do' 
ceor  artem,  doceor  (commonly  disco)  ZaHne  loqui)y  the  instrument  on  which 
the  art  is  practised,  is  expressed  by  the  ablative^  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix,  22. : 
Socratem  Jidibus  doctdt  nobiSssimus  JuHcen ;  Liv.  xxix.  1.:  quern  docendum 
cures  equo  armisque^  and  in  a  passive  signification  Cic.  Cat,  Maj,  8. :  discebant 
Jidibus  antiqui.  Litterae  may  be  used  either  in  the  accus.  or  ablat. :  Cic.  in 
Pis.  30. :  Quid  nww  te^  asiite,  litteras  doceam ;  Brut.  45. :  doctus  Graecis  Utteris^ 
dodus  et  Graecis  litteris  et  Latinis. 

[§  ass,}  Note  2.  The  verbs  compounded  with  trans :  transduco,  transficio^ 
iransportOy  take  a  double  accusative,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  pre- 
position, which  however  is  often  added,  e.g.  Agesilaus  HeUespontum  copias 
trcgecit ;  Hamdbal  nonaginia  milia  peditum,  duodecim  miHa  equiium  Iberum 
transduxit;  Caesar  exercitum  Rhemtm  transportami,  Ligerim  transducit,  but  also 
muUitudinem  homimtm  trans  Rhenum  in  GaJliam  tnmsducere.  In  the  passive 
construction  the  accusative  dependent  upon  trans  is  retained,  as  in  Caesar : 
ne  major  mvUitudo  Germanorum  Rhenum  transducatttr;  Belgae  Rhenum  a-ati' 
quitus  transducti.  Transficere  and  transnuttere  are  also  used  intransitively, 
the  pronouns  me^  te,  se,  &c.  being  understood.  The  participles  transjectus 
and  transmissus  may  be  used  both  of  that  which  crosses  a  river,  and  of  the 
river  which  is  crossed :  amnis  trajeciuSy  transmissus^  and  classis  transmissa, 
Marius  in  Africam  trcejectus,  and  the  name  of  the  water  may  be  added  in  the 
ablative:  mariyfreto. 

[§  393.]  6.  The  verbs /?Mco,  reposco^flagito,  I  demand;  oro,  rogo^ 

I  entreat ;  interrogo  and  percontovy  I  ask  or  inquire^  also  admit  a 

double  accusative,  one  of  the  person,  and  another  of  the  thing, 

but  the  verbs  which  denote  demanding  or  entreating  also  take 

the  ablative  of  the  person  with  the  preposition  ab^  and  those 

denoting  inquiring  may  take  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  de. 

PetOy  postuh  and  quaero  are  never  used  with  a  double  accusa- 

tive^but  the  first  two  have  alwavs  the^  ablative  of  the  person 

with  aby  and  quaero  with  aby  de  and  ex. 

Nulla  salus  bello,  pacem  te  poscimus  omneSy  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  362. 
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Legati   Hennenses  tui  Verrem   adeunt  eumque  simulacrum    Ce* 

reris  et  Victoriae  repoecunt,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  51. 
Pusionem  quendam  Socrates  apud  Platonem  interrogat  quaedam 

Geometricay  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  24. 

Note  1.  A  double  accusative  is  used  most  commonly,  when  the  thing  is 
expressed  indefinitely  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun  or  an  adjecttye ;  e.  g.  hoc 
te  vehemeiUer  rogo;  illud  te  et  oro  et  kortor;  sine  te  hoc  exorem^  let  me  entreat 
this  of  you ;  mhU  aliud  vos  orat  atque  obsecrat;  hoc  quod  te  interrogo  respande. 
The  acciisat.  with  the  passive  is  rare,  but  in  accordance  with  the  rule ;  thus 
we  say :  rogatus  sententiam,  asked  for  his  opinion  (for  rqgo  may  mean  the 
same  as  interrogo),  interrogahu  testimonium. 

Note  2.  Respecting  what  is  called  the  Greeh  accusative,  which  only  supplies 
the  place  of  the  Latin  ablative,  see  §  458, 

[§  894.]  7.  The  following  verbs  (which  in  the  paasive  voice 
have  two  nominatives),  have  in  the  active  two  aocusatives,  one 
of  the  object  and  the  other  of  the  predicate:  dicere,  vocare, 
appellarcy  nominarcy  nuncuparcy  also  scribere  and  inscribere;  du^ 
cercy  habercy  judicare,  existimare,  numfirarcy  putare  {arhitrari)^ 
also  intelligercy  offnoscercy  reperircy  invenircy  facere  (jpiaaa.^fieri)y 
reddercy  instituercy  canstituercy  crearcy  deligercy  designarcy  declararcy 
renuntiare,  and  others ;  se  praebercy  se  praestare.  Thus  we  sa^^ 
in  the  active,  Ciceronem  universus  populus  adversus  CatiUnam 
consulem  declaravit  (Cic.  in  Pis.  1,),  and  in  the  passive  Cicero 
ah  universo  populo  consul  declaratus  est 
Romulus  urbeniy  quam  condidity  Romam  vocavit 
Socrates  totius   mundi  se  incolam  et  civem  arbitrabatur,  Cic 

Tusc.  V.  37. 
Bene  de  me  meritis  gratum  me  praebeOy  Cic  p.  Plane.  38. 
Scytharum  gens  antiquissima  semper  hahita  est. 

Note  1.  Hence  we  say :  facio  te  certiorem^  I  inform  thee,  with  the  genitive ; 
e.  g.  consiUi  met,  or  with  the  preposition  de:  de  consilio  meoy  and  in  the  passive 
voice :  certior  /actus  sum.  With  other  adjectives  reddere  is  preferable  to 
facere;  e.  g.  reddere  aliquem  placidum  et  moUem,  meliorem,  iratum,  &c. ;  Ao- 
mines  coecos  reddit  cupiditas;  loca  tuia  ab  hostihus  reddehat.  In  the  passive 
we  rarely  find  reddi  for  fieri, 

Utor,  in  a  similar  sense,  is  used  with  a  double  ablative :  utor  aliquo  ma' 
gistro,  I  have  a  person  for  my  teacher ;  utor  aliquo  aequo,  henigno,  I  find  a 
person  j  ust-,  kind  towards  myself.  Terent.  Heaui.  ii.  1 . 5. :  Mihi  si  unquamfiUus 
eritf  nae  iUefaciU  me  uteturpatre,  he  shall  have  in  me  an  indulgent  father. 

Note  2.  With  regard  to  the  participle  passive  the  rule  respecting  the 
agreement  of  the  preclicate  with  the  cases  of  the  subject  rarely  applies  to  any 
other  cases  than  the  nominative  and  accusative,  at  least  in  ordinary  language. 
There  are  however  a  few  instances  of  the  ablative  in  the  construction  wC  the 
ablative  absolute :  Nep.  Hann,  3. :  *Hasdrubale  imperaiore  suffecto;  "Liv.  iv. 
46. :  magistro  equitum  creatofilio  suo  profectus  est  ad  beUum;  ibid.  zlv.  21. : 
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Consulibus  eefHarilmsfaetU;  l^lor.  iii.  21. :  ex  senaiiuanuuUo  adifersariu  haS' 
Ubua  judicaHs,  There  are  no  instances  of  other  oblique  cases.  It  is  not  how- 
ever improbable  that  a  Roman  might  have  said :  Dareus  Scytharum  genii^ 
quamquamjustissiTnae  halntae,  beUum  inhUit. 

Note  3.  The  Terbs  putare^  ducere^  and  habere  may  have  the  preposition 
pro  instead  of  the  aocnsative  of  the  predicate,  but  not  quite  in  the  same 
sense,  pro  expressing  rather  an  approximation ;  e.  g.  hdere  pro  hoeie,  to 
deem  a  person  equal  to  an  enemy ;  aUquidpro  non  eU^  habere^  to  consider  a 
thing  as  though  it  had  not  been  said ;  aliquid  pro  certo  pvtare^  to  r^ard  a 
thing  as  though  it  were  certain ;  pro  mhHo,  as  though  it  were  nothing.  We 
may  here  notice  also  the  phrases  aUquem  tn  numero;  e.  g.  inyteraiortpn^  eapi" 
entitan,  and  aUquem  in  loco  parentis  ducere  or  habere. 

[§  2(^5.]  8.  The  accusative  i8  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives 
to  express  the  extent  of  time  and  space,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions:—  how  far?  how  long?  how  brofed?  how  deep?  how 
thick  ?  e.  g.  nunquam  pedem  a  me  discessit,  he  never  moved  one 
step  from  me ;  a  recta  conscientia  non  transversum  unffuem  (or 
digitum)  oportet  discedere,  not  one  finger's  breadth ;  fossa  duos 
pedes  lata  or  longa;  cogitationem  sobrii  homints  punctum  tern-- 
ports  suscipe,  take,  for. one  moment,  the  thought  of  a  rational 
man  ;  so  also :  Mitkridates  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum 
regnat;  tres  annos  mecum  habitavit,  or  per  tres  annos,  which 
however  implies  that  the  period  was  a  long  one. 
Campus  Marathon   ab  Athenis   circUer   milia  passuum   decern 

abesty  Nep.  MiU.  4. 
Quaedam  bestiolae  unum  tantum  diem  vivunty  Cic 
Decern  quondam  annos  urbs'oppugnata  est  ob   unam  muKerem 

ab  universa  Graeciay  Liv.  v.  4. 
La&rimans  in  carcere  mater  noctes  diesque  assidebat,  Cic.  in 

Verr.  v.  43. 

[§  aw.]  Note  1.  The  ablativ^  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the  dura- 
tion of  time ;  e.  g.  dtf  Off.  iii.  2. :  Scripium  est  a  Posidomo  triginta  amm  vixiese 
Panaetiian,  posteaquam  libroe  de  qfficiie  edidisset;  but  it  is  more  frequent  in  the 
authors  of  the  silver  age :  Tac^nn.  i.  53. :  quattuordecim  cmnis  exilium  toleravit; 
Suet.  Calig,  59. :  vixit  arms  undetriginta.  The  ablative  of  distance  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  although  it  occurs  not  only  in  later 
writers,  but  in  Caesar  and  Livy  :  abeet,  distat  quinque  miUbtu  panuum^  or  spa' 
tio  aliquot  milium;  Tac.  Arm,  xii.  17. :  Exercitus  Romcmus  tridui  itinere 
abfuit  ab  amne  Tanai;  but  Cicero  and  others,  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
say  iter  quinque^  decern  dierum^  or  biduum^  tridiaan,  or  bidui,  tridui  (soil,  spa" 
ft'um)  abeet  ab  aliquo  loco.  If  however  not  the  distance  is  to  be  expressed, 
but  only  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  distance  from 
another,  the  ablative  should  be  used,  though  the  accusative  sometimes  occurs ; 
e.  g.  Liv.  xxvii.  41.:  mille/ere  et  qmngentos  paesus  castra  ab  hoste  locat;  xxv. 
13. :  tria  passuum  milia  ab  ipsa  urbe  loco  edito  castra  posuit,  and  in  other  pas- 
sages.   Spatio  and  intervaUo  are  the  only  words  in  which-  the  ablative  is  used 
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^  exclusively ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxv,  9. :  ^vmdecim  ftrmt  milium  spatio  castra  ab 
Tarento  posuiij  but  the  ablative  is  found  also  in  many  other  cases  agreeably 
to  the  rule ;  e.  g.  Caes.  Bell,  Gall.  L  48. :  JSodem  die  castra  promavU  et 
milibus  poMuum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  sub  numte  cansedit.  When  the  place 
from  which  the  distance  is  calculated  is  not  mentioned,  but  understood  from 
what  precedes,  ab  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  if  the  ablative  of  the  distance 
depended  on  it ;  e.  g.  Caes.  Bell,  OaU,  ii.  7. :  a  milibus  passman  duobus  castra 
posuerwU,  i.  e.  at  a  dist-ance  of  12000  paces  from  the  spot,  or  2000  paces  off, 
duo  inde  milia  (for  more  instances  from  Caesar  ^ee  Schneider  on  Caes.  /.  c)  ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  46. :  a  quingeniis  fere  passibus  castra  posuU;  Flor.  11.  6.  56. :  non 
jam  a  tertio  lapide  (L  e.  at  a  distance  of  three  miles),  sed  ipsas  Carthagims 
portas  obsidione  quatiebai,  (Comp.  Matthiae,  Greek  Grammar^  §  573.  p.  994. 
5th  ^It.) 

[§  5S7.]  Note  2.  Old,  in  reference  to  the  years  which  a  person  has  Sved,  is 
expressed  in  Latin  by  natuSf  with  an  accusative  of  the  time ;  e.  g.  Decessit 
Alexander  mensem  unumj  annos  tres  et  triginta  natus  (Justin,  xii.  16.).  Alexander 
therefore  died  quarto  et  irigesimo  anno,  or  aetatis  anno,  A  person's  age,  how- 
ever, may  be  expressed  without  naius,  by  the  genitive,  if  his  name  is  closely 
joined  to  the  words  denoting  the  time  (see  §  426.) ;  e.  g.  Alexander  annorum 
trium  et  triginta  decessit,  L  e.  as  a  man  of  tliirty-three  years.  The  expressions 
"  older''  or  '*  younger  than  thirty-three  years,"  are  accordingly  rendered  in 
Latin  by  plus  or  minus  (see  §  485.)  tres  et  triginta  annos  natus ;  but  also  by 
major  or  minor,  either  without  quam,  as .  major  (minor)  annos  tres  et  triginta 
natusj  and  major  (minor)  annorum  trium  et  triginta;  or  with  quam :  major 
(minor)  quam  annos  tres  et  triginta  natus,  and  major  (minor)  quam  annorum 
trium  et  triginta,  Natu  may  be  joined  to  cmnorum  as  anno  is  to  aetatis  in 
the  case  of  ordinal  numerals.  Lastly,  the  ablative  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  comparative :  mcjor  (minor)  tribus  et  triginta  annis;  and  in  the  KomaQ 
laws  we  frequently  find  the  expression  minor  viginti  quinque  annis, 

[§  398.]  9.  The  names  of  towns,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
small  islands,  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  verbs  implying 
motion,  without  the  preposition  in  or  ad,  which  are  required 
with  the  names  of  countries ;  e.  g.  Juvenes  Romafii  Athenas  stti* 
diorum  causa  prqficisci  solebant  We  may  here  mention  at  once 
all  the  rules  relatibg  to  the  construction  of  the  names  of  towns. 
I£  they  denote  the  place  wliencey  they  are  in  the  ablative ;  if  the 
place  where  f  singular  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
are  put  in  the  genitive,  all  plurals  and  ncoins  of  the  third  de« 
clension  in  the  ablative.  *  When  we  have  to  express  **  through 
a  town,"  the  preposition  per  is  required. 

*  This  rule,  varying  as  it  does  witli-the  number  and  declension  of  a  name 
of  a  town,  is  obviously  quite  arbitrary,  and  not  traceable  to  any  principle. 
The  first  (at  least  in  this  country)  proper  explanation  of  this  apparent  pe- 
cidiarity  of  the  Latin  language  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Edu-- 
cation  (vol.  i.  p.  1070?  fiom  which  we  extract  the  following  passage:  — 
"  We  are  usually  directed  to  translate  at  Rome  by  the  genitive,  at  Athens  by 
,  the  ablative,  &c.,  giving  different  rules  according  as  the  number  or  the 
gender  difiers,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  all  datives.    With  Romae,  Atkenis^ 
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Demaratus  quidam,   Tarquinii  regis  patevy  tyrannum  Cypselum 

quodferre  non  poterat,  Tarquinios  Corintho  fugity  et  ibi  suas 

fartunas  constituity  Cic  Tusc.  v.  37. 
Dionysiua  tyrannus  Syracusis  expulsus  Corinthi  pueros  docehaty 

Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  12. 
Romae  CansuleSy  Athenis  Archontes,   Carthayine*  SuffeteSy  sive 

judicesy  quotannis  ereahantury  Nep.  Hanru 

Note  1.  The  use  of  names  of  countries  without  a  preposition,  like  the 
names  of  towns,  and  of  names  of  towns  with  the  prepositions  tn,  oft,  eXy  is 
an  irregularity  which  should  not  be  imitated.  Of  these  prepositions  ah  is 
found  most  frequently,  especially  in  Livy,  though  sometimes  also  in  Cicero : 
db  Epidauro  Piraeeum  advectus,  ab  Epheao  in  Syriam  profechu,  a  Brunduio 
nulla  adhuc  fama  venerat;  and  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  preposition  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  33.:  Segesta  est  oppidum  in 
Sicilian  quod  ab  Aenea,  fugiente  a  Trqfa,  conditum  esse  demanstrani.  Ad  is 
joined  with  names  of  towns  when  only  the  direction  towards  a  place  is  to  be 
expressed,  and  not  the  place  itself;  e.  g.  in  Cicero :  iter  dirigere  adMutinam; 
ires  viae  sunt  ad  Mutinam :  further,  when  the  vicinity  of  a  place  is  to  be 
denoted  (§  296.) ;  in  this  sense,  the  elder  Cato  says  in  Cic.  Cat,  Maj,  5. : 
adt^scentulus  miles  profectiu  sum  ad  Capumn,  quintoque  anno  post  ad  Taren' 
turn  Quaestor  i  that  is,  tit  castra^  ad  Capuam,  ad  Tarenium,  So  ad  ib  also 
used  to  denote  the  approach  of  a  fleet  to  a  maritime  town  ;  e.  g.  Caes.  BelL 
Civ.  iii.  100. :  Laelius  cum  classe  ad  Brundisium  vemt 

What  has  been  said  above  in  rc'erence  to  islands  applies  not  only  to  those 
which  have  towns  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Dehs^  Rhodus,  Samos,  Cor- 
qfra,  but  to  others  also,  as  in  Cicero :  Tthacae  vivere  otiose ;  in  Nepos :  Conan 
jpharimum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Timotheus  Lesbi;  Pausaniam 
cum  classe  Cyprum  atque  Hellespontum  miserunt;  so  also  Ckersonesum  coUmos 
mitterey  Chersonesi  habitare ;  but  Cicero,  de  Divin,  i.  25.  says :  in  Cyprum 
redire.  The  larg^  islands,  as  Sardinia^  Britannia^  Creta,  Euboea^  Sicilian 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  names  of  countries;  and  the  few  exceptions 

there  is  no  difficulty.  As  to  Beneventi,  domi,  &c.,  an  earlier  form  of  the 
dative  of  the  second  declension  was  oi  (oIkoi),  whence  arose  the  double  form 
nulld  and  nuBl.  In  die  plural  the  two  languages  exhibit  the  same  analogy : 
dovXoiy  ^ot/Xoic,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  puerU  pueris.  In  the  third  declension 
a  common  occurrence  has  taken  place.**  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  we  find  Carthagini,  Anxuri,  Tiburi,  and  also 
LacedaemoTu,  when  the  place  where  f  is  to  be  expressed.  See  above,  §  63. 
in  fin.     Tramsl. 

*  The  writer  above  quoted  justly  remarks  :  "  Our  editions  oft^n  present 
Carihaginey  Lacedaemane^  where  the  MSS.  have  the  correct  dative.  It  is 
true  that  authority  exists  for  the  otjier  form ;  but  the  change  of  Carthagini 
into  Carthagine  is  precisely  similar  to  the  change  of  heri  into  here,  pictat 
into  pictae^  and  not  unlike  the  absorption  of  the  i  in  the  datives  of  so  many 
declensions,  Greek  and  Latin :  gradui  gradu,  Jidei  fide.  In  the  third  de- 
clension, the  preceding  consonant  saved  it  from  total  extinetion.  The  com- 
monest effect  of  time  upon  language  is  to  soflen  away  the  final  letters. 
Hence  miraris,  mirare ;  agier,  agi ;  ipsus,  ipse ;  quis,  qui ;  fuerurdy  fuere ; 
homo,  homd;  lywv,  iyta  ;  egOy  ego,  &c."   Tbansl. 
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which  occur  cannot  be  taken  into  account ;  e.  g:  Cic.  p>  Leg,  Man,  12. :  inde 
Sardiniam  cum  ektue  venit;  Liv.  xxxiL  16. :  Euboeam  trajecerwU;  Flor.  iii. 
10. :  BrUanmam  transit;  and  some  others. 

Names  of  countries,  also,  are  not  unfrequentlj  used  in  the  accusative 
without  the  preposition  in  when  motion  is  expressed.  This  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Aegyptiu  (once  even  in  Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear.  iii.  22.), 
and  other  Greek  names  of  countries  in  usy  as  Epinu^  Peloponnemt^  Cher- 
sonemt^  Bosporus^  perhaps  owing  to  their  resemblance  to  names  of  towns  ; 
but  also  with  others ;  e.  g.  Caes.  Bell.  OaU,  iii.  7. :  lUyricum  profectus ;  Bell, 
Civ,  iii.  41. :  Macedotdam  pervenit;  Liv.  z.  37. :  Etrtariam  transducto  exer- 
cittt ;  XXX.  24. :  ^ricam  traneiturus.  All  these  expressions,  however,  are 
onlj  exceptions,  rarelj  used  bj  the  earlier  writers,  and  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently by  the  later  ones.  Even  names  of  nations,  when  used  for  those  of 
countries,  are  construed  in  this  way  by  Tacitus,  Ann,  xii.  32. :  ductus  inde 
Congas  exercitus;  xii.  15. :  Ipse  praeceps  Iberos  adpatrium  regnum  percadit 
The  genitive  of  names  of  countries  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f  is  much 
more  rare,  and  b  confined  to  Aegypti  in  Caesar,  Bell,  Civ.  iii.  106. ;  Cherso' 
nest  in  Nep.  Milt,  1.;  Florus,  i.  18.  11.  uses  Lvcaniae  in  the  same  way ;  in 
Sallust  the  combination  Ramae  Nunddiaeque  is  easily  accounted  for.* 

The  grammatical  explanation  of  this  genitive,  however,  is  connected  with 
difficulties.  Formerly  grammarians  accounted  for  it  by  the  ellipsis  in  loco ; 
modem  comparative  philology  has  called  in  the  aid  of  the  locative  singular 
in  t  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  is  akin  to  the  Latin.  (See  Bopp, 
Vergleich.  Orammatik^  p.  229.)  This  would  account  for  the  ae  in  the  first 
declension,  the  ancient  form  being  at  (see  §  45.),  and  for  the  t  in  some 
nouns  of  Uie  third  declension ;  e.  g.  Ttfrurt,  Carikagini,  ruri.  (See  §  62.  foVL,^ 
The  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  **  motion  to,*"  and  of  the  ablative  to  denote 
the  place  where  or  whence,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  syntactical 
system  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  &ct  of  later  writers, 
especially  Justin,  frequently  putting  names  of  towns  of  the  second  declension 
in  the  ablative  to  denote  the  place  where ;  e.  g.  Ahydo^  Corintho ;  Liv.  v.  52. : 
in  monie  Albano  Lavinioqtte^  for  et  Lavinii,-\ 

[§  999.]  Note  2.  With  regard  to  adjectives  and  nouns  of  apposition  joined 
with  names  of  towns,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed.  When  a  name  of  a 
town  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  answer  to  the  question  where  f  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive,  but  by  the  preposition  in  with  the  ablative ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Att,  xi.  16. :  in  ipsa  Alexandria ;  PUn.  Hist,  Nat,  xiv.  3. :  in  Narbonensis 
provificiae  Alba  Helvia ;  and  consequently  not  Albae  Longae^  but  rather  the 
simple  ablative  Alba  Longa^  as  in  Virgil,  Aen,  vi.  766.  In  Cicero,  however, 
we  find  Teani  Apvli  (j>,  Cbtent.  9.),  in  the  Apulian  Tcanum.  When  a  name 
of  a  town  answers  to  the  question  where  f  in  the  ablative,  the  addition  of 
an  adjective  produces  no  change ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att,  xvi.  6. :  Mcdo  vel 
cum  timore  domi  esse^  quam  sine  timore  Athenis  tuis ;  Liv.  i.  18. :  Numa  Pom-- 
pilius  Curibtts  Sabinis  hdbitabat;  ibid,  xxviii.  17. :  Carthagine  nova  reUquit; 
and  hence  the  reading  in  the  epitome  of  the  same  book  should  be  Cartha- 
gini  novOj  and  not  novae.    In  answer  to  the  questions  whither  f  and  whence  f 

*  According  to  the  remark  made  above,  Aegypti,  Chersonesi,  Lucaniae, 
&c.,  are  all  datives,  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  locative,  and  not  genitives. 
TaA.Msi«. 

f  According  to  what  was  said  above,  these  are  not  exceptions ;  Abydo,  Co' 
rinthoy  being  datives,  and  not  ablatives.    Tbansl. 
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the  apciu.  and  ablat.  are  used  boih  with  and  without  prepoaitiong ;  e.  g.  Ovid, 
Heroid*  it  88. :  AtiquU  doctas  jam  nttnc  eat,  inquUi  Athenas  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
19. :  qwK  ipm  Samo  sublata  staii ;  but  Fropert.  iii.  20. :  magnum  iter  ad 
doctas  prqficisci  cogor  Athenat ;  and  Martial,  xiii.  107. :  de  vittfera  veniase 
Vienna, 

When  the  words  nrbs,  oppidum,  locusy  &c.  follow  the  names  of  towns  as 
appositions,  thej  generaUy  take  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  Demaraius  Corinthius 
9e  contulU  Tarquinias,  in  urbem  Etruriae  JhrenHsnmam ;  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  51. : 
Cleomenes  didt,  sese  in  terram  esse  egression,  tit  Packpto,  e  terrestri  praesidiOy 
mdites  coOigeret  In  answer  to  the  question  where  f  however,  the  simple 
ablative  may  be  used,  but  never  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  3. :  Archias 
Antiochiae  natus  est,  celehri  qiumdam  urbe  et  copiosa ;  p,  Bab,  Post  10. :  De- 
liciarum  causa  et  wduptatis  cives  Romanos  Neapoli,  in  celeherrimo  oppido,  cum 
mitelia  saepe  vidimus.  When  these  words,  with  their  prepositions,  precede 
the  xiames  of  towns,  the  latter  are  invariably  put  in  the  same  case ;  e,g.  ad 
urbem  Ancyram,  ex  urbe  Roma,  ex  oppido  Thermis,  in  oppido  Athenis ;  Nep. 
dm,  8. :  in  oppido  Citio :  Tac.  Aim,  xi.  21. :  in  oppido  Adrumeto.  Excep- 
tions are  rare :  Yitruv.  Praef,  lib.  x. :  nobUi  Graeeorvm  et  ampla  civitate 
Ephesi ;  and  in  Cic.  ad  Ait,  v.  18. :  Cassius  in  oppido  Antiochiae  cum  ornni 
exercUu  est,  where  Antiochiae  depends  upon  oppido,  just  as  we  say  "  in  the 
town  of  Antioch.** 

[§  400.]  Note  3.  The  words  domus  and  rus  are  treated  like  the  names  of 
towns,  consequently  domum  (also  domos  in  the  plur.)  and  rus,  home,  into 
the  country ;  domo  and  rure,  from  home,  from  the  country ;  domi,  ruri  (more 
frequent  thm  rure),  at  home,  in  the  country.  But  although  the  rule  re- 
quires, e.  g.  domo  abesse,  to  be  absent  from  home,  Livy  uses  esse  ab  domo ; 
and  besides  domi  se  tenere,  to  keep  at  home,  we  also  find  domo  se  tenere. 
(See  the  comment,  on  Nep.  Epam.  10.)  Domi  also  takes  the  genitives 
meae,  tuae,  suae,  nostrae,  vestrae,  and  aUenae ;  but  if  any  other  adjective  is 
joined  wiUi  it,  a  preposition  must  be  used ;  e.  g.  in  iUa  domo,  in  domo  publica, 
inprivata  domo.  When  the  name  of  the  possessor  is  added  in  the  genitive, 
both  forms,  domi  and  in  domo,  are  used ;  e.  g.  domi  or  in  domo  Caesaris  or 
ipsius.  In  the  case  of  domum  and  domo,  the  rule  is  on  the  whole  the  same  : 
we  say,  e.  g.,  domum  meam  venit,  vdhil  domum  suam  intidit,  damos  suas  in- 
vitant,  domo  sua  egredi;  but  in  domum  meretridam  induei^in  domum  veterem 
remigrare  e  nova ;  Livy :  in  domum  Maelii  tela  inferuntur ;  Cicero :  e  domo 
Caesaris  multa  ad  te  delata  sunt ;  Cicero,  however,  very  commonly  says  :  do- 
mum  alicujus  venire,  convenire^  domos  omnium  concursare. 

Humus,  beUum,  and  mtUtia  are,  to  some  extent,  construed  in  a  similar  way, 
their  genitives  being  used  to  denote  the  place  where  f  humi,  on  the  ground 
(but  no^Atimtcm,  (I  throw)  upon  the  ground,  and  rarely  humo,  from  the 
ground,  prepositions  being  required  to  express  these  relations ;  hence  humo 
is  often  used  as  an  ablative  of  place  for  hiani) ;  belli  and  militiae,  always  in 
combination  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  domi :  beU^  domique,  or  domi  beUique, 
domi  miHtiaeque,  at  home  and  in  the  camp ;  nee  ducem  belli,  nee  principem 
domi  desideramus ;  nihil  domi,  nihil  militiae  gestum.  But  we  also  find  in  beUo, 
in  war.  Viciniae  for  in  vicinia,  occurs  in  Terence  in  such  connections,  as  hie, 
hue  viciniae,  where,  however,  the  genitive  might  be  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  the  adverb  (see  §  434.),  but  Plautus  (JBacch,  ii.  2.  27.)  uses  it  without 
the  adverb :  proximae  viciniae  habitat,  Foras  (out  through  the  door)  and 
/oris  (out  at  the  door)  have  become  adverbs,  but  the  one  is  properly  an 
accusat.,  and  the  other  an  ablat. 
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[§401.]  The  poets  may  express  by  the  accasatiTe  any  lo- 
cality answering  to  the  question  whither  ?  as  in  YiigQ :  Italiam 
fato  frofugus  Lavinaque  venit  Utora;  Speluncam  Dido  dux  et 
TrojanuB  eandem  deoemunt ;  Ovid :  Verba  refers  aures  rum  per^ 
venientia  nostras, 

[§  402.]  10.  In  exclamations  the  accusative  of  the  person  or 
tiling  wondered  at  is  used,  either  with  the  interjections  Oy  lieu, 
eheu,  or  without  them.  The  accusative  may  be  explained  by 
supplying  some  verb  of  emotion  or  declaration ;  e.  g.  Heu  me 
miserumi  O  wretched  man  that  I  ami  heu  dementiam  existi" 
mantium  I  O  the  folly  of  those  who  believe,  &c.  1  or  without 
heu :  me  miserum  I  Beatos  quondam  duces  Romanos  !  excbums 
Corbulo  in  Tacit.  Ann.  xL  20. ;  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  25.:  Huncine 
hominem  1  fiancine  tmpudentiam,  judices  I  hane  audaciam  I  and 
in  an  ironical  sense,  p.  CoeL  26. :  In  hdlneis  deUtuerunt :  testes 
egregios !  de  Orat  iii.  2.  :  O  faUacem  kominum  spem  fragi- 
lemque  fortunam  et  inanes  nostras  contentiones  I 

[§  403.]  N^ote  1.  With  these  as  with  all  other  interjections  the  vocatiTe  also 
is  used,  when  the  person  or  thing  itself  is  invoked ;  e.  g.  Cic  Philip,  xiii.  17. : 
o  misery  qttum  re,  turn  hoc  ipso  quod  turn  tentis,  quam  miser  sis!  Vae  and  hei 
are  usually  joined  with  the  dative,  as  vae  misero.mihi!  vae  meHsi  hei  mthi, 
qualis  erai!  *  • 

Note  2.  Ecce  and  en  (Greek  ^v,  i^vt)  are  preferred  with  the  nominatiye ; 
as  Ecce  tuae  Utterael  Ecce  nova  turba  atque  rixa!  En  ego!  En  memoria 
mortui  sodcdis!  en  metus  vivorwn  existimationis!  Ecce  with  the  accusative 
oc<;nrs  only  in  comedy,  in  the  expression  ecce  me!  and  in  the  contracted 
forms  eccuMj  eccos,  ecciUum,  eceiUam^  eecistam. 

[§  404.]  1 1 .  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  accu- 
sative :  €uly  apuify  ante,  adversus  and  adversum^  cis  and  cttra^  circa 
and  circumy  circiter,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  juxta, 
oh,  penes,  per,  pone,  post,  propter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra, 
trans,  versus,  ultra,  and  in  and  sub  when  joined  with  verbs  of 
motion.     Respecting  super  and  suhter  see  §  320. 


CHAP.  LXXII. 

DATIVE   CASE. 


[§  405.]  1.  The  dative  is  the  case  of  reference,  or  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  accusative,  the  case  denoting  the  remoter 
object;  for  as  the  accusative  serves  to  denote  the  effect  or  that 
which  is  acted  upon,  in  contrast  to  the  agent  or  active  subject. 
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SO  the  dative  denotes  that  with  reference  to  which  the  subject 
acts,  or  in  reference  to  which  it  possesses  this  or  that  quality ; 
e.  g.  sciribo  vcbis  hunc  Ubrum^  I  write  this  book  (the  agent  and 
effect,  or  cause  and  effect)  for  you  (with  reference  to  you,  for 
your  advantage) ;  prosum  tihty  I  am  useful  to  you  (in  reference 
to  you).     Hence  the  dative  is  used  — 

a)  With  all  transitive  verbs,  besides  the  accusative,  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  to  denote  the  person  in  reference  to  whom 
or  for  whom  a  thing  is  done ;  e.  g.  date  panem  pauperihusy  com--  ' 
mindo  tibi  Uberos  meosy  mitto  tibi  Ubrumy  rex  mihi  domum  aedifir- 
cavii;  in  the  following  sentences  the  accusative  is  understood,  or 
its  place  is  supplied  by  the  sentences  which  follow :  suadeo  tibiy 
persuadeo  tibiy  nuntiavit  imperatori,  promisit  mUitibus.  This  rule 
implies  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  or  loss  anything  is 
done,  is  expressed  by  the  dative  (dativus  commodi  et  incommodi)  ; 
e.  g.  Pisistratus  sibiy  nan  patriae,  Megarenses  vicity  Justin ;  Non 
scholaey  sed  vitae  discimtu,  Senec*  JEpist  106. 

[§  406.]  b)  With  intransitive  verbs,  which  though  they 
usuaUy  do  not  govern  any  case,  may  yet  express  that  the  action 
is  done  with  reference  to  something  or  somebody.  We  mention 
here  especially  vaeare,  nub^e,  and  supplicare.  Vaco  signifies 
**  I  am  free,'*  hence  vaco  alicui  rei,  I  have  leisure  for  a  thing  or 
occupy  myself  with  it,  as  vaco  philosophiae.  Nubo  originally 
signifies  '^ I  cover;''  and  as  according  to  an  ancient  custom  the 
bride  on  her  wedding-day  covered  her  face,  she  was  said  ntdtere 
alicui  viro,  "to  cover  herself  for  a  man,''  that  is,  "to  marry." 
(In  the  passive,  however,  we  find  nupta  cum  viro,)  SuppUco 
signifies**!  am  a  suppliant"  (supplex\  hence  mpplico  alicui, 
I  implore  a  person.  Homo  non  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerit,  sed 
patriae,  sed  suis,  Cic  De  Fin.  iL  14. 
Civitas  Romana   inter  bellorum  strepitum  parum  olim  vacabat 

liberaUhus  disciplinis.  Sueton.  De  Grammat, 
Plures  in  Asia  mulieres  singulis  viris  solent  nubere,  Cic 
Neque  Caesari  solum,  sed  etiam   amicis   ejus  omnibus  pro  te, 

sicut  adhuc  feci,  Ubentissime  supplicabo.  Cic  Ad  Fam.  vi.  14. 

[§  407.]  Note  1.  Suadeo  tibi  hanc  rem,  has  nothing  that  is  strange  to  us, 
as  we  use  the  same  construction  in  English.  Persuadeo  denotes  the  comple- 
tion of  suadeoy  and  must  be  noticed  here  because  its  construction  differs 
from  that  of  our  verb  "  to  persuade.**  We  use  the  passive  form  "  I  am  per- 
siiaded/*  but  in  Latin  we  must  say  hoe  (or  any  other  neuter  pronoun)  mihi 
persmdetuTy  as  the  construction  is  managed  in  such  a  waj  as  to  make  the 
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ckiue  which  follows  the  subject :  pertuadetmr  mikij  penvanm  mihi  est;  mOd 
persuasum  habeo  (this  occurs  only  in  Caes.  BeU,  OaU.  iii.  2.)  esse  aUquid^  but 
also  de  aliqua  re.  Permadeo  te  has  been  found  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero, 
p.  TuU.  §  39.  ed.  Pejron,  but  is  otherwise  altogether  undassical ;  it  explains 
however  the  personal  participle  persuas^  which  occurs  now  and  then. 
Mihi  quidem  mmquam  persuaderi  poiuit,  ammas,  ditm  in  carporibus  eueni 

mortalibuSy  vivere^  quum  exUsent  ex  hiSj  emoriy  Cic.  Cat,  Maj,  22. 

[§  40B.]  Note  2.  The  free  application  of  the  dative,  or  what  is  termed 
the  datimu  commodi  et  incommodi^  enabled  the  Romans  to  speak  with  great 
nicety  and  conciseness.  Compare,  for  example,  the  following  passages, 
whose  number  might  be  greatly  increased,  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii  8. :  (Verres)  htmc 
hominem  Veneri  abtolint,  sihi  condemnat^  to  the  loss  of  Yenus  (whose  temple 
was  to  have  received  a  bequest)  he  acquits  him,  but  for  his  own  benefit  he 
condemns  him ;  Terent  Adelpk,  L  2.  35. :  quod  peccat^  Demea^  mUii  peecat 
In  Flautus  (Copt.  iv.  2.  86.),  a  person  answers  to  the  impertinent  remark 
esurire  mihi  videris:  mihi  quidem  esuriOf  non  tibi;  i.  e.  it  does  not  concern 
you.  The  dative  of  personal  pronouns  is  very  of^en  used  where  it  is  super- 
fluous as  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  but  it  always  conveys  the  expres- 
sion of  a  lively  feeling,  and  is  therefore  termed  datitms  eihicus;  e.  g.  Liv. 
Praef,  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  Be  quuqtte  acriter  irUendat  animum;  Horat.  Epitt,  L 
8.  15. :  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agitf  What  is  my  old  friend  Celsus  doing?  In 
some  cases  the  pronoun  gives  to  the  expression  an  almost  personal  shade  of 
meaning,  Sallust,  Cat  52. :  hie  mihi  qtdsquam  misericordiam  nominat/  Let 
no  one  talk  to  me  of  mercy !  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4. :  hie  mihi  etiam  Q,  Fujats 
pads  commoda  commemoratf  The  following  phrases  also  should  be  observed : 
quid  tibi  visf  what  do  you  want?  quid  sibi  iste  mdtf  what  does  he  want? 
quid  mdt  sibi  haec  oratiof  what  does  this  speech  mean  ?  qmd  haec  sibi  dona 
voluntf  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  presents  ?  or  what  is  their  object  ? 

[§409.]  2.  The  dative  is  joined  with  all  adjectives  (and 
adverbs)  whose  meaning  is  incomplete^  unless  a  person  or  an 
object  is  mentioned  for  or  against  whom^  for  whose  benefit 
or  loss  the  quality  exists.  Of  this  kind  are  those  which  ex* 
press  utility  or  injury ^  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  inclination 
or  disinclination,  ease  or  difficulty,  suitableness  or  unsuitableness, 
similarity  or  dissimilarity,  equality  or  inequality. 

Adjectives  expi-essing  a  friendly  or  hostile  disposition  towards 
a  person,  may  take  the  prepositions  in,  erga,  adversus,  instead  of 
the  dative ;  and  utilis,  inutilis,  aptus,  itieptus  generally  take  the 
preposition  ad  to  express  the  thing  for  which  any  thing  is  useful 
or  fit;  e.  g,  homo  ad  nullam  rem  utilis;  locus  aptus  ad  insidias; 
but  the  person  to  or  for  whom  a  thing  is  useful  or  fit,  is  always 
expressed  by  the  dative. 
Canis   nonne   similis   lupo  f   atque,    ut  Ennius,    **  simia  quam 

similis,  turpissima  hestia,  nobis  T   Cic.  De  Nat  Deor.  L  35. 
Fidelissimi  ante  omnia  homini  canis  et  equus,  Plin. 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via.  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  113. 
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Cunctis  esto  benignus^  nulU  blandiis,  paucis  famiUarts,  omnibus 
aequnSf  Seneca. 

[§  410.]  Note  1.  AmieuM^  inhmeus^  famUiaris,  are  properly  adjectives,  and 
as  such  have  their  degrees  of  comparison  and  are  joined  with  the  dative,  as 
in  Nepos  :  MHUades  amieior  omnium  lihertaHy  quam  suaefuit  dommatumi;  and 
homo  mihi  amicissimus^  mihi  familiarisnmus,  are  verj  common  expressions. 
When  used  as  substantives  thej  are  joined  with  a  genitive  or  an  adjective, 
as  amicus  patris  mei^  amicus  meus;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  character  of  sub- 
stantives that  even  in  the  superlative  we  find  omicissimusifamiHarissimMS,  mt- 
micissimus  (and  on  the  same  principle  iniquisHmtu)  meus,  Cicero,  in  Verr.  i. 
26.,  uses  the  genitive :  amicissimus  nostrorum  hominum.  Irwidus^  envious,  and 
tTdimm,  intimate,  when  used  as  adjectives,  take  the  dative,  as  in  Cicero :  tn- 
timus  erat  ClodiOj  but  as  substantives  thej  take  the  genitive  or  a  possessive 
pronoun ;  e.  g.  o^  moidis  tew,  ex  intmis  meis^  inmdus  laudis,  HostiSy  on  the 
other  hand,  though  a  real  substantive,  sometimes  takes  a  dative  according  to 
the  analogy  ofinimicus;  e.  g.  dis  hominihusque  hostis. 

[§  411.]  Note  2.  The  dative  is  also  joined  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  de- 
noting ajfflmttf  and  propinquity^  as  eomterminas^  propinquus^  vidnus^JmiHmuSy 
affinis,  Aaprope,  the  preposition,  governs  the  accusative,  its  degrees  of  com- 
parison (§  266.)  propior  and  propius^  proximus  and  proxime^  teke  both  the 
dative  and  accusative,  e.  g.  Curt.  ix.  12. :  propius  tribunal  accedere^  and  in 
Sallust :  Lihyes  propius  mare  Africum  agitabant,  proxime  Eispaniam  Mauri 
sunt.  (Comp.  Gronovius  on  Livj,  xxiL  40.)  Affinis^  in  the  sense  of  "  par- 
taking," sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  as  in  Cicero :  affinis  ktffus  suspicionis ; 
affinis  rei  capitalist  together  with  affinis  huie  sceleri^  ei  turpUudini,  Vicinus 
and  vicina  are  both  adjectives  and  substantives,  and  in  the  latter  sense  thej 
take  the  genitive.  «  . 

^e  following  adjectives  govern  both  the  dative  and  the  genitive :  aegtudis^ 
cognominis^  contrariuSy  communis^  peculiaris,  proprius^  superstes.  The  geni- 
tive is  very  frequent  with^o/Trtttf,  e.g.  Cic:  Imprimis  hominis  est  propria  vert 
tttvesHgatio ;  Aliae  nationes  sermtutem  pattpossunty  popuU  Bonuad  est  propria 
Ubertas,  especially  when  the  neuter  proprium  is  used  as  a  substantive  in  the 
sense  of  "  property,"  or  "  peculiarity,"  e.  g.  Proprium  est  oratoris  ornate 
dicere.  The  same  is  the  case  with  eommunisy  as  in  Cic.  de  Fin,  v.  23. :  Haee 
justiiiae  ita  propria  sunt,  ut  sint  reliquarum  virtutmn  commmda.  Hence  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun  is  frequently  joined  to  proprius,  as  adenUt  nobis  onmiay  quae 
nostra  erant  propria ;  both  constructions  are  combined  in  Cic.  p.  Sulla,  3. : 
Ntdla  est  enim  in  re  pid>lica  causa  mea  propria :  tempus  agendi  fuit  magis 
Huhi  proprium,  quam  ceteris,  Aequalis  governs  the  genitive  only  in  the 
sense  of  **  contemporary,"  in  which  it  occura  also  as  a  substantive,  whence 
meus  aeguvlis  but  the  dative  is  not  unusual  in  this  sense.  Superstes  occurs 
in  Flautus  and  Terence  with  the  dative,  but  in  later  writers  the  genitive  is 
more  prevalent.  Even  Cicero  (ad  Quint,  Frat,  i.  3.)  says :  Utinam  te  non 
solum  viiae,  sed  etiam  digmtaiie  superstitem  reUqidssem,  and  Tacitus  oflen 
uses  the  genitive,  e.  g.  Agr,  3. :  pauci,  ut  ita  dixerim,  nan  modo  aliorwn  sed 
etiam  nostri  superstates  stemus. 

The  adjectives  simiHs,  assimiUs,  eonsimHis,  dissimUis,  par  and  dispar,  take 
the  genitive,  when  an  internal  resemblance,  or  a  resemblance  in  character 
and  disposition,  is  to  be  expressed.  Thus  we  always  find  met,  tui,  m,  nostri, 
vestri  similis;  Liv.  i.  20. :  quia  in  civitate  bellicosa  plures  Romuli,  quam  Numae 
similes  reges  putabat  fore;  iii.  64. :  collaudaiis  consulibus,  quod perseverareni 
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ad  tc&imicm  dissimUes  decenwirarum  ene;  Ctc.  Cat,  Meg,  10. :  Dux  iSe  Orae- 
eiae  muquam  optat,  ut  Ajaeis  similes  habeat  decern,  at  vt  Nestoris.  And 
Cicero  may  therefore  say  both  mors  samni  and  somno  similis.  Par  and 
dispar  are  joined  with  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  like  similis,  e.  g.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  4.:  Q.MeteUum,  ctgvs  paucos  pares  haec  civitas  tidit;  Cat  Mcq.  21.: 
Simplex  ammi  natura  est,  neque  habet  in  se  qmcquam  admixttmi  di^ar  sm 
atque  dissimile. 

[§  412.]  3.  Hence  the  dative  ia  joined  with  those  intransitive 
verbs  which  express  the  same  ideas  as  the  adjectives  mentioned 
in  §  409.,  and  also  with  those  denoting,  to  command^  serve^  trust, 
mistrust,  approach,  threaten,  and  to  he  angry.  They  are  com- 
prised in  the  following  list :  prosum,  auxiUor,  adminiculor,  opi- 
tutor,  patrocinor,  subvenio,  succurro,  medeor  ;  noceo,  obsum,  desum, 
officio,  incommodo,  insulto,  insidior ;  faveo,  placeo,  gratificor,  in- 
dulgeo,  ignosco,  studeo,  pareo,  aduhr,  blandior,  lenocinor,  palpor, 
assentior,  assentor,  respondeo;  adversor,  refragor,  obsto,  renitor, 
repugno,  resisto,  invideo,  aemulor,  obtrecto,  convicior,  maledico ; 
placeo,  arrideo — displiceo;  impero  (may  be  used  also  as  a  tran- 
sitive), pareo,  cedo,  auscuUo,  obedio,  obsequor,  obtempero,  mart- 
geror  (morem  gerd),  alicui  dicto  audiens  sum,  servio,  inservio,  mi" 
niatro,  famulor,  ancillor,  praestolor ;  credo  (is  used  also  in  a 
transitive  sense),  Jido,  coi\fido,  diffido ;  immineo,  propinquo,  ap- 
propinquo,  impendeo,  occurro ;  minor,  comminor  (both  are  used 
also  in  a  transitive  sense),  irascor,  stomachor,  succenseo.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  impersonals  convenit,  it  suits ;  conducit 
and  expedit,  it  is  conducive,  expedient ;  dolet,  it  grieves.  The 
beginner  must  take  especial  care  not  to  use  the  passive  of  these 
verbs  personally,  to  which  he  might  easily  b^  tempted  by  the 
English  equivalents ',  ^  g.  I  am  envied,  I  am  molested,  I  am 
scolded,  I  am  spared,  and  the  like.  In  Latin  the  passive  is 
impersonal :  mihi  invidetur,  obtrectatur,  incommodatur,  mihi  ma- 
ledicitur,  parcitur.  Jubeo,  I  command,  forms  an  exception, 
requiring  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 
Probv^  invldet  nemini,  Cic.  Timaeus,  3. 
Effijcit  hoc  philosophia :    medetur  animis,   inanes   sollidtudines 

detrahit,  cupiditatibus  liberat,  pettit  tbnares.  Cic.  Tusc^  iL  4. 
Antiochus  se  nee  impensae,  nee  labori,  nee  periculo  parsurum  pol- 

licebatur,  donee  liberam  vere  Graeciam  atque  in  ea  principes 

Aetolos  feeisset,  Liv.  xxxv.  44. 
Demosthenes  ejus  ipsius  artis,  cui  studebat,  pjimam  litteram  non. 

peterat  dicere,  Cic.  De  Or  at  L  61. 
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[§  413.]  NoU  1.  AfeeUeor^  like  medear^  takes  the  dfttive,  but  also  the 
accusatiye.  Medico^  in  the  seoBe  o^  **to  mix  subBtances  in  an  artificial 
manner,**  goTems  the  accuaatiTe.  Benedico^  like  maledico  (I  speak  well  or  ill 
of  a  person,  and  hence,  I  praise  or  blame),  goyems  the  datiye ;  but  benedico^ 
in  this  sen^e,  is  yerj  rare :  in  the  sense  of  **  blessing,**  with  the  accusatiye, 
it  occurs  only  in  Uie  ecclesiastical  writers.  Ohtredare  alicui  and  aUcm 
rei^  to  detract,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  accusatiye ;  but  not  in  Cicero, 
as  obtrectere  manen  dearum^  Hbdban,  Iwoideo  is  commonly  used  intransi- 
tiyely  with  one  datiye,  either  of  the  person  or  the  thing ;  but  sometimes 
the  accusatiye  of  the  thing  is  added  to  the  datiye  of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
TuMC,  iiL  2. :  inmderU  nobis  opdmam  magistram  (naturam) ;  Horat.  Serm, 
i.  6.  50. :  htmorem  mihi  inoidet  Quintilian  (ix.  3.),  however,  obseryes  that 
his  contemporaries  used  the  ablat.  instead  of  the  accusat.  of  the  earlier 
writers,  but  only  when  invidere  is  equiyalent  to  privare :  this  construction 
first  occurs  in  Livy,  iL  40. :  non  invideruni  laude  sua  muUeribw  Bomam  (ac- 
cording to  the  best  MSS.) ;  yery  frequently  hi  the  younger  Pliny,  and  some- 
times in  Tacitus ; '  e.  g.  Plin.  JEpist  ii.  10. :  Quousque  et  Hbi  et  nobis  inoidebis, 
Hbi  maxima  laude,  nobis  vaiuptats  f  (See  Corte  on  Epist,  i.  10.)  Tac.  Aim, 
i.  22. :  ne  hastes  qmdem  sepuUurd  iwridenty  sdL  occisis;  German.  83. :  ne  spec- 
taculo  gmdemprvelH  invidere,  scil.  nobis.  The  genitive  instead  of  this  abla- 
tive or  ancient  accusative,  in  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  6.  84.,  neque  iUe  sepositi 
ciceris  nee  longae  invidU  avenae,  is  a  mere  Grecism;  and  the  personal 
passive  in  the  same  poet  (Are  Poet  56.),  cur  ego  inmdeor,  is  a  gram- 
matical innovation,  which  the  poet  tried  intentionally,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample. Respecting  adulor  and  aemulor  with  the  dative  and  accusative 
see  §  389.  Fraest^or,  I  wait  upon  a  person,  and  auscuUo,  I  listen  or  obey, 
are  used  by  equally  good  authorities  both  with  a  dative  and  accusative, 
though  Cicero  prefers  the  dative.  Dofiunor,  I  rule,  is  joined  with  a  Native 
or  genitive  only  in  the  latest  Latin  writers ;  in  the  classical  language  it  does 
not  govern  any  case,  but  according  to  its  proper  meaning,  ^  I  am  master,** 
is  joined  with  in  ahquem  or  m  aliqua  re;  e.  g.  domxnatur  in  cetera  amrnaUor 
or  m  civiiate.  Fido  and  confide  take  the  dative ;  e.  g.  confido  mihi,  causae 
measj  xfirtuH  constaTiiiaeque  mUitum;  the  thing  which  produces  the  confi- 
dence is  put  in  the  ablative  (MaHvus  causae,  see  §  452.) ;  e.  g.  confido  arte, 
natura  loci,  celeritate  ncmium,  propinquOate  castrorum,  and  this  ablative  oc- 
curs, on  the  whole,  more  frequentiy  than  the  dative.  The  adjective  fretus, 
which  has  the  same  meaning,  occurs  with  the  dative  only  in  Livy,  iv.  37. : 
fortanae  fretus ;  vi.  13.:  mdU  rei;  vi.  31 .:  discordiae  hostium,  and  usually  has 
the  ablative.  Cedo,  I  yield,  give  up,  when  used  transitively,  takes  a  dative  of 
the  person  and  an  accusative  of  the  thing :  cedo  Hbi  locum^  regnum,  muUerem; 
sometimes,  however,  the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  as  cedo  Hbi  horto- 
rum  possessions.  So  also  concede :  concedo  Hbi  locum,  praemia,  Hbertatem,  or 
coneedo  Hbi  loco,  de  victoria.  Conoenii  aliquid  miAt,  something  suits  me; 
convenU  ndhi  tecum  is  used  impersonally  in  the  sense  of  **  we  agree,**  and 
equiyalent  to  conveninMis  de  aliqua  re.  The  verbs  denoting  similarity  or 
dissimilarity  should  be  construed  with  the  dative,  like  the  a^ectives  similis 
and  dissimUis,  but  in  prose  they  are  commonly  joined  with  the  prepositions 
cum  and  ab ;  e.  g.  congruo,  consenHo,  abhorreo,  dissideo.    Comp.  §  468.  foil. 

[§  414.]    Note  2.   Several  verbs  have  a  different  meaning  according  as  they 
take  the  accus.  or  dat. 
Metuo  and  Hmeo  te,  I  fear  thee ;  —  Hbi,  I  am  alarmed  on  thy  account,  which 

is  also  expressed  by  tua  causa. 
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Canndo  te,  I  consult  thee ;  —  HH,  I  proride  for  thj  interests. 

Prospieio  and  pronideo  te^lwee  thee  at  a  diitance; — tihij  I  provide  for  thj 
interests. 

Ctneoj  without  anj  case,  **  I  am  on  my  guard  ;**  — a  te^  4;ainst  theo,  and  in 
a  legal  sense,  **  I  make  thee  give  secoritj  to  me  for  something,**  de  aHqua 
re.  Caoeo  te^  I  aToid  thee :  oaoeo  tibij  I  provide  or  am  oonoemed  for  th  j 
safetj,  and  hence  in  a  legal  sense  ^  I  give  thee  secority.'* 

Tempero  and  moderor  aiiqmd,  I  regulate  or  arrange  a  thing ;  ^  mtAi,  ammo^ 
iraey  lacrimu  (soil,  mm),  I  set  bounds  to,  or  check.  Tempero  ndhi  ah 
ediqm  re,  I  abstain  from  a  thing,  and  tempero  (scil.  miJkx)  Hbij  I  am  sparing 
in  regard  to  thee,  or  I  spare  thee,  equivalent  to  parco  Hln. 

[§415.]  4.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepodtions  ad, 
antCi  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  and  super,  retidning,  as 
compounds^  the  meaning  of  the  piepositions,  may  be  joined  with 
a  dative  instead  of  repeating  the  preposition  or  an  equivalent 
one  with  the  case  it  requires.  They  are  either  transitiyesy  and 
as  such  have  an  accusative  besides^  or  intransitives  without  an 
accusative  of  the  object. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  transitive  verbs  of  this 
kind:  (iddo,  affero,  afflgo,  adhibeo,  adjicio,  adjungo,  admoveo, 
alRffo,  appUco;  circumjicio;  comparo,  compono,  confero,  cor^ungo  ; 
immisceo,  impono,  imprimo,  inctdo,  ineludo,  infero,  ing^hro,  injicio, 
insh'o,  inuro;  interficio,  interpono ;  objicio,  offundo,  oppono;  past-- 
habeo,  postpono;  prcufero,  praefido,  praepono;  svhjicio,  suppono, 
svbstemo. 

The  following  are  intransitive:  aceedo,  acquiesco,  adhaereo, 
aUudo,  annuo,  arrepo,  assideo,  aspHro;  anteceUo;  cohaereo,  col- 
ludo,  congruo,  consentio,  consSno;  exceUo;  inctdo,  incubo  and  iu" 
cumbo,  indormio,  inhaereo,  inhio,  immorior,  immifror,  innasear, 
insisto;  interjaceo,  intervemo;  obrepo,  obstr^,  obversor;  praendneo, 
praesideo,  praevaleo;  succumbo,  supersto,  supervivo,  and  the 
compoimds  of  esse:  adsum,  insum,  intersum,  praesum,  subsum, 
supersum* 

Note,  We  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  dative  joined  with  tiiese  verbs,  and  the  dative  governed  by  those  men- 
tioned in  §  412.  With  the  latter  it  is  necessary  and  dependent  upon  the 
signification  of  the  verbs ;  but  with  those  just  enumerated,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  short  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  the  dat  supplies  the  place  of  a 
preposition  with  its  case ;  e.  g.  leges  azibus  Ugneis  incisae^  and  leges  in  aes 
ineisae,  or  Senatusconstdhan  in  aere  incisum.  The  beginner  must  further 
observe,  that  we  are  speaking  of  those  compounded  verbs  only,  in  which  the 
prepositions  retain  their  meaning  of  place,  for  in  some  compounded  with  ad 
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and  ctan,  this  ib  not  the  caae ;  e.g.  ccnfugere^  to  take  refuge,  cannot  take  either 
the  prepodtion  cum  or  a  dative,  the  meaning  of  the  prepOBition  con  being 
lost  in  tiiis  compound.  This  is  still  more  apparent  in  confringere^  corrvan." 
pere^  where  con  {cdm)  only  strengthens  the  sense  of  the  simple  verb.  Af" 
Jarmore  and  approhare  may  indeed  be  joined  with  a  dative,  but  onlj  because 
they  ye  transitive  verbs,  and  not  on  account  of  the  preposition  they  contain. 
We  have  not  been  able  above  to  mention  all  those  compound  verba,  in 
which  the  preposition  retains  its  meaning,  and  which,  instead  of  repeating 
the  preposition,  take  the  dative,  for  their  number,  especially  that  of  tran- 
sitives,  is  unlimited ;  we  have  given  those  only  with  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  dative  occurs  most  frequently.  There  are  some  with  which 
the  dative  is  used  exclusively,  and  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  would 
be  offensive,  the  reason  being  the  signification  of  the  verbs  themselves: 
pra/eficio  and  praepono^  e.  g.  might  have  been  mentioned  among  the  verba 
in  §  412.,  being  joined  exclusively  with  the  dative.  But  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  mistakes  in  these  words. 

[§416.]  It  must  be  remarked  in  general  that  in  the  early 
and  unpolished  prose,  the  preposition  or  one  equivalent  to 
it,  is  usually  repeated ;  more  especially  in  verbs  compounded 
with  adi  can,  and  in :  e.  g.  adkibeo,  canf&ro,  conjungo,  com- 
municoy  comp^ro,  imprimoy  inscribo,  insum,  and  also  interest  in 
the  sense  of  there  is  a  difference;"  e.  g.  Cicero:  studium  ad-- 
hibere  ad  discipUnas ;  conferte  {comparate,  cantendite)  hanc  pacem 
cum  illo  beUo  ;  hospitio  et  amicitia  mecum  cor^nxi,  or,  cum  aliguo 
conjunciuB  sum;  consiUa  sua  mecum  communicavit ;  in  omnium 
anhnis  dei  notianem  impressit  ipsa  natura;  in  hac  vita  nihil  inest 
nisi  miseria.  The  dative,  however,  is  not  to  be  rejected,  being 
used  sometimes  by  Cicero,  and  more  frequently  by  later  writers. 
lUacrimare,  to  weep  over,  e.  g.  marti  Socratis,  is  generally 
used  with  the  dative  only ;  the  preposition  at  least  is  never 
repeated. 

The  following  verbs  require  some  Airther  explanation.  /»- 
cumbo,  I  lean  or  press  upon,  and  figuratively,  ^^  I  apply  to  or 
study  a  thing;"  in  the  former  sense  alone  it  is  joined  with  the 
'  dative,  though  sometimes  also  with  the  preposition  super  ;  in  its 
figurative  sense,  it  is  construed  in  prose  with  ad,  and  still  more 
frequently  with  in  with  the  accusative.  The  verbs  assuescere, 
eonsuescerCy  and  insuescere,  to  accustom  a  person  or  one's  self  (se 
however  is  omitted)  to  a  thing,  are  sometimes  construed  with 
the  dative  and  sometimes  with  the  ablative ;  acquiescere,  to  ac- 
quiesce, likewise  takes  either  the  dative  or  ablative;  e. g. 
Cic  pro  Mil  37 :   Qui  maxime  P.  ClodH  morte  acquierunt,  but 
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more  frequently  in  with  the  kblatiye,  in  the  sense  of  '*  to  find 
peace  or  satisfaction ;"  e.  g.  trt  tuts  Utteris,  in  juvenum  caritate. 
Supersedere  likewise  takes  the  ablative,  and  indeed  more  fre- 
quently than  the  dative,  probably  because  its  sense  is  equivalent 
to  abstinere  ;  e.  g.  supersedere  labore  itineris.  • 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  prepositions  may  be 
used  for  others,  in  case  of  repetition  being  necessary,  for  it 
always  depends  upon  the  sense:  in  is  used  for  ad:  e.g.  oc- 
cedere  in  oppidum,  aspirare  in  curiam ;  ab  for  ex;  e.  g.  eripere  ex 
miseriis  and  a  miseria;  ad  for  in;  e.  g.  incumbere  ad  studia;  tin, 
ad,  ante,  and  contra  for  ob  ;  e.  g.  aUquid  obrepit  in  ammwn,  ob^ 
repere  ad  honores,  obversari  ante  oculos,  vallum  obficere  contra 
impetum  hostium;  ad  and  ante  for  pro;  e.  g.  procumbere  €mte 
pedes,  ad  genua. 

[§  417.]  The  compounds  of  verbs  of  motion  are  construed 
with  both  cases,  either  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  and  some 
compoimds  of  jacere,  stare  and  sedere,  follow  their  analogy. 
(See  §  386.)  Hence  the  verbi9  of  exceUinff,  if  their  simple  verbs 
denote  motion,  are  construed  chiefly  with  the  accusative,  and 
anteceUo,  praeceUo  and  praemineo,  which  at  least  admit  the  accu- 
sative, follow  their  example.  (See  §  386.)  The  following  must  be 
noticed  separately  on  accoimt  of  their  twofold  construction:  — 
aUatro,  I  bark  at,  address  in  a  coarse  manner ;  attendo,  I  attend 
to  (the  same  as  animum  attendo  ad  aUquid  or  ad  aUquem); 
obumbro,  I  overshadow, — all  these  occur  most  frequently  with 
the  accusative,  whence  they  have  a  personal  passive ;  but  ilhtdo, 
I  ridicule,  is  found  with  the  dative  as  often  as  with  the  accusa- 
tive ;  e.  g.  illudo  memoriae,  existimationi  alicnjus,  eignis  et  aquihs 
Romanis,  and  praecepta  rhetorum,  corpus  Varu  Despero,  I  de- 
spair of  a  thing,  is  used  as  an  intransitive  verb  with  de  or  with 
the  dative;  e.  g.  desperat  de  re  publica,  sibi,  fortunis  suis;  as  a 
transitive  verb  (I  give  up)  it  takes  the  accusative ;  e.  g.  despero 
rem  publicam,  pacenu 

Praeverto,  in  the  transitive  sense  of  "  I  prefer,"  takes  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  object  and  a  dative,  instead  of  which  however 
the  preposition  prae  may  be  repeated ;  e.  g.  uxorem  praeverto 
prae  republica  or  reipubHcae;  in  the  intransitive  sense  of  *'  I  go 
before,"  "  precede,"  or  "  anticipate,"  it  may  take  either  the  ac- 
cusative or  dative,  praeverto  te,  fata,  pieteu  praevertit  amori;  in 
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a  refleotive  sense,  praeverto,  sciL  me,  or  praet>ertor,  it  takes  either 
the  preposition  ad  or  the  dative,  praeverto  ad  interna,  praeverto 
ret  mandatae.  The  deponent  again  takes  the  meaning  of  '^  I 
prefer,"  aUqiuxm  rem  alicui  ret,  Liv.  viiL  13.:  amsules  coacti 
omnibus  earn  rem  praevertL 

[§  418.]  5.  The  verbs  aspergo  and  inspergo^  drcumdo  and  czr- 
cumfundo,  dano  and  impertio,  exuo  and  induo  are  used,  like  the 
above-mentioned  transitives,  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing 
and  a  dative  of  the  person,  or  with  an  accusatiye  of  the  person 
and  an  ablative  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.  circumdo  alicui  custodian,  or 
drcumdo  aUquem  custodiis,  and  consequently  in  the  passive 
voice  custodiae  tihi  circumdantur  or  (tu)  drcumdaris  custodiis. 
So  ako:  maculas  aspergo  vitae  tuae,  or  maculis  vitam  tuam  as^ 
pergo ;  doTio  tibi  pecuniam,  or  pecunid  te  dono ;  impertio  tibi 
laudes,  or  laudibus  te  impertio,  &c.  We  find  exuo  tibi  clipeum, 
induit  sibi  torquem,  or  still  more  frequently  exuo  and  indtio 
vestem,  the  dative  expressing  my  own  person  being  omitted. 
JExuo  te  aliqua  re  occurs  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  ^^  I  rob 
4hee  of  a  thing."  Induo,  I  betake  myself  into  some  place,  is 
commonly  joined  with  the  preposition  in  or  with  a  dative.  In- 
tercludo,  I  cut  ofi^,  alicui  aliquid,  e.  g.  hostibus  fagam,  or  as  a 
verb  implying  distance,  aUquem  aliqua  re  and  ab  aliqua  re,  e.  g. 
milites  itinere,  or  ab  exerdtu.  Interdico  tibi  aliquid,  I  forbid 
thee  something ;  the  construction  interdico  te  aliqua  re  does  not 
occur,  but  a  mixture  of  both  interdico  tibi  aliqua  re  (e.  g.  in  the 
Boman  form  of  outlawry  aqua  et  igni),  I  forbid  thee  the  use  of 
a  thing.  The  double  construction  of  mactare  does  not  belong  to 
this  place,  as  it  arises  from  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  : 
the  original  one  "  to  honour,"  requires  the  accusative  and  abla- 
tive ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Vatin.  6. :  puerorum  extis  deos  manes  mactare 
soles;  the  derivative  meaning  "to  slaughter"  is  the  ordinary 
one,  victimas  diis  nuictare. 

[§  419.]    6.  With  passive  verbs  the  dative  is  sometimes  used 
alone,  instead  of  a&  with  the  ablative. 
Quidquid  in  hac  causa  mihi  susceptum  est,  Quirites,  id  omne  me 

rd  publicae  tausa  suscepisse  cor^firmo,  Cic  p.  Leg^  Man.  24. 
Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli,  Ovid,  Trist 

Note.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Latin  language  to  join  the  dative  instead  of  ah 
with  the  ablat.  to  the  participle  future  passive ;  e.  g.  moriendum  miki  est. 
See  §  649.  IS  this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  consider  the  dative  with 
passive  verbs  as  a  Grecism,  for  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  earlier  Latin  prose 
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(eapeciallj  in  Cicero  and  Caesar),  and  with  th6  exception  of  a  few  instances, 
is  confined  to  the  participle  perfect  passive  and  the  tenses  formed  from  it.  In 
poetrj  and  the  later  prose  writers  instances  like  the  above  quotation  from 
Ovid  are  extremely  numerous,  as  poets,  in  general,  were  fond  of  introducing 
Greek  constroctions.  The  following  passages  are  the  only  ones  in  which  Cicero 
adopted  the  practice :  de  Invent  L  46. :  Ula  nobis  alio  tempore  expUcabwntur; 
in  Verr.  iii.  16. :  Hid  canstdaius  quaerebatur;  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  48. :  «c  dirnnU' 
Undi  hesUoUs  cammuniter  cihu  quaeritur;  de  Off,  iii.  9. :  honeeta  bonis  vtris, 
mm  oceuUa  qmeruntur;  Cat  Maj,  11.:  semper  in  his  studOs  laboribusque  vivenli 
non  tnieUigitury  quando  obrepat  senedus;  ad  Att.  i.  16. :  in  eapraesertim  epis" 
toloy  quam  noio  aliis  legi,  probably  for  db  aliis,  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  other  passages  in  Cicero,  for  the  phrase  mihi  probatur  is  of  a  different 
kind,  since  proho  Hbi  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  the  sense  of  **  I  make 
a  thing  plausible  to  thee." 

[§  420.]    7.  Esse  with  the  dative  of  a  person  expresses  the 
English  "to  have,"  e.  g.  sunt  mihi  multi  lihri^  I  have  many 
books,  the  same  as  kaheo  multos  libros, 
Homini  cum  dec  similitudo  est,  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  8. 
An  nescisyjorigas  regihus  esse  manus  f  Ovid,  Heroid.  17. 

Note.  We  must  here  notice  a  Grecism  which  occurs  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus: 
aliquid  mihi  volenti  est,  I  like  a  thing.  Sallust,  Jvg,  84. :  qtda  nequ/e  plebt 
militia  volenti  (esse)  putabatur;  Tacit.  Agr,  18. :  quihus  beUwn  valentHms  erat;- 
Ann,  i.  59. :  td  qtdbusque  beUum  inoiiis  aut  eupieriibus  erat^  as  in  Greek  roi;r6 
fioi  povXoftkvift  iuriv,  Comp.  Tac.  Hist,  iii.  43. ;  Ann.  xv.  36.  Abest  and  deest 
mihiy  as  opposed  to  est  mihi,  therefore  means  **  I  have  not,**  as  in  Cic.  BruL 
80. :  Hoc  taium  iUi,  si  nihil  vtSUtatis  habebat,  abftdt,  si  opus  erat,  defidt;  de 
Leg,  i.  2. :  abest  enim  historia  ktteris  nostris. 

[§  421.]  Hence  mihi  est  nomen  or  cognomen  (also  cognomentum, 
and  in  Tacitus  vocabulum)  signifies  '^  I  have  a  name,"  that  is, 
"  my  name  is"  or  "  I  am  called."  The  name  itself  is  put  either 
in  the  nominative  or  the  dative,  being  attracted  by  the  dative 
of  'the  person. 
Syracusis  est  fons  aquae  dulds^  cut  nomen  Arethusa  est,  Cic.  in 

Verr.  iv.  53. 
Consules  leges  decemvirales,  quibus  tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in 

aes  incisasy  in  publico  proposuerunt,  Liv.  iiL  57. 

Note.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  (passive)  expressions  datum,  indttum, 
'/actum  est  nomen;  a  g.  Tarquinius,  cui  cognomen  Superbo  ex  moribus  datum. 
The  name  itself  is  commonly  put  in  the  dative  also  with  the  active  verbs 
dare,  addere,  indere,  dicer e,  ponere,  imponere,  tribuere  alicm  nomen;  e.  g.  dare 
aHcui  cognomen  tarda  ac  pingui;  desipiunt  omnes  aeque  ac  tu,qui  tibi  nomen 
insano  posuere,  Horat. ;  but  it  may  fdso  be  put  in  tiie  same  case  as  nomen^ 
that  is,  in  the  accus.,  as  in  Livy :  stirps  virUts,  cui  Ascanium  parentes  dixere 
nomen,  and  in  the  edict  of  the  censors  in  Suetonius,  de  Clar.  Rhet.  I,:  eos 
sibi  nomen  imposuisse  Latinos  rhetores.    The  nominative  in  Ovid,  Met.  I. 
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169. :  (via)  ladea  nomen  hdbet,  and  xt.  96. :  (aetas)  emfeemuB  axtrea  nomen^ 
18  a  purely  poetical  licence,  where  the  names  are  taken,  ungrammatically,  as 
mere  sonndi. 

The  name  may  be  ezpreflsed  also  by  the  genitive,  according  to  the  general 
rule  that  of  two  sabstantives  joined  to  each  other,  one  is  put  in  the  geni- 
tiye ;  e.  g.  Plant.  ArnphUr,  Prol.  19. :  namen  Mercurii  est  mihi;  in  prose, 
Yell.  Pat.  1. 11. :  Q.  MeteUus  praetor^  cui  ex  viriiUe  Macedotdci  nomen  indUum 
erat;  and  ii.  11. :  Q.  MeteUo  meritum  virtute  cognomen  Nwmdici  indUmn  est 
But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  case  of  real  proper  names,  and 
the  dative  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Latin  case.  See  Ruhnken  on 
Veil.  Pat.  iL  11. 

[§  422.]  8.  With  the  verbs  esse,  dare,  ndttere  and  venire,  and 
others  of  the  same  meaning,  besides  the  dative  of  the  person, 
another  is  used  to  express  the  purpose,  intention,  and  desti- 
nation. 

Dare  belongs  to  this  class  both  in  its  sense  of  **  to  give,"  and 
in  that  of  **  to  put  to  one's  account.''  The  following  verbs  have 
a  similar  meaning :  appanere,  ducere,  Jiabere,  trtbuere  and  vertere. 
Esse,  in  this  respect,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  to  do,"  in 
"  it  does  him  honour,"  and  the  passives  ^fieri,  dart,  duct,  haberi, 
tribui,  vertiy  have  a  similar  meaning.  Praficisci  is  sometimes 
construed  like  venire. 

Virtutes  hominibus  decori  glariaeque  sunt,  Seneca. 
Attalus,  Asiae  rex,  regnum  suum  Bomanis  dona  dedit. 
Mille  JPIataeenses  Atheniensibus  adversus   Persas  auxilio  vene^ 

runt 
Quid  in  Graeco  sermone  tarn  tritum  atque  celebratum  est,  quam 

si  quis  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mysorum  ultimus  esse  dicatur  f 

Cic  p.  Place.  27. 

Note,  There  is  a  great  variety  of  datives  of  this  kind ;  e.  g.  dono  aliquid 
muneri^  praemw;  relinquo  miHtes  auxUio,  subsidio^  praesidioy  ctutodiae;  tri' 
bttUur  or  datur  mihi  vitiot  erimiatd,  odio^  probro^  opprobrio^  laxuUy  sahUi,  ufi- 
Uiatij  emohaneniOj  &c.  The  phrase  cm  bonofuitf  signifies  '*  to  whom  was  it 
an  advantage  ?  We  must  especially  notice  such  datives  as  estd^  ustdj  quaestm, 
derisui,  cordis  curae  aliquid  esty  and  also  canere  receptm^  to  sound  a  retreat ; 
doH  dicoy  I  set  aside  as  a  dowry ;  appono  pignori,  I  pawn.  Instead  of  hoc 
argwnento  est^  we  may  also  say  hoc  argumentum^  docvmentumy  indicium  est;  and 
with  dare  and  similar  verbs  we  may  also  use  the  accusative  in  apposition; 
e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  22. :  Latini  coronam  imream  Jovi  doman  in  CcqntolUum  mittunt. 
Sometimes  also  the  prepositions  in  or  ad  may  be  used ;  e.  g.  reUquit  ibi 
exerdtstm  ad  praesidium,  gloriam  mihi  in  crimen  vertis. 
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CHAR  LXXTIL 

GENITIVE   CASE. 

[§  428.]  1.  When  two  substantives  are  united  with  each  other 
so  as  to  form  the  expression  of  one  idea,  one  of  them  is  in  the 
genitive  ;  but  if  one  of  the  substantives  serves  to  explain  or  de- 
fine the  other>  they  are  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other^ 
and  both  are  in  the  same  case.  This  genitive^  dependent  upon 
a  substantive^  is  in  Latin  of  a  double  kind^  according  as  it  ex- 
presses either  the  subject  or  the  object  The  genitive  is  subjec 
tivcy  when  it  denotes  that  which  does  something  or  to  which  a 
thing  belongs;  e.  g.  hominum  facta^  liber  pueri:  it  is  objective 
when  it  denotes  that  which  is  affected  by  the  action  or  feeling 
spoken  of. 

This  objective  genitive  is  used  very  extensively  in  Latin,  for 
it  is  not  only  joined  with  those  substantives  which  are  derived 
from  verbs  governing  the  accusative — e.  g.  expugnatio  urbis^ 
the  taking  of  the  town;  itidagatio  veti,  the  investigation  of 
truth ;  scientia  linguae^  the  knowledge  of  a  language ;  amor  pa^ 
triae^  the  love  of  one's  country ;  cupiditas  pecuniae,  desire  for 
money;  cura  rerum  alienarum,  care  of  other  men's  affairs; 
odium  hominum,  hatred  against  men — but  with  those  also,  the 
corresponding  verb  of  which  requires  either  a  different  case,  or 
a  preposition ;  e.  g.  taedium  Jaboris,  disgust  for  work ;  Jiducia 
virium  suarum,  confidence  in  his  own  strength ;  contentio  ho^ 
norum,  a  contest  for  honours;  incitamentum  periculorum,  cog^ 
nitio  orbis  terrarum  omniumque  gentium,  &c. 
Nuper  Gn,  Domitium  scimus  M.  Silano,  consulari  homim,  diem 

dixisse  propter  unius  hominis,  Aegritomari,  paterni  amid  atque 

hospitis,  injurias,  Cic.  Divin.  20. 
Est  autem  amicitia  nihil  aliud,  nisi  omnium  divinarum  humana- 

rumque  rerum  cum  benivolentia  et  caritate  summa  consensio, 

Cic.  LaeL  6. 
Initium  et  causa  belli  (civilis)  inexplebilis  honorum  Marii  fames, 

Flor.  iii.  21. 
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'  NoU  1.  Something  analogois  to  tbe  Latin  subjective  aod  objectiye  geni- 
tiye  occnn  in  English  in  such  exprefldons  as  ^  6od*s  loyef**  that  is,  the  loye 
which  Giod  shows  to  men,  and  the  **  love  of  Ga^**  that  is,  the  loye  which  ' 
men  bear  to  Grod.  The  Latin  language  haying  no  such  means  of  distin- 
guishing, is  frequently  ambiguous ;  e.  g.  fiiga  homiman  may  be  either  ^  the 
escape  from  men,"  or  '*  the  £g^t"  or  ^  escape  of  men,**  and  in  all  such  com- 
binations as  mehu  hoiiium^  injuria  muUertanj  judicium  Verris^  triumphui 
Bojarumy  opinio  deonotty  the  genitiye  may  be  either  subjectiye  (actiye)  or 
objectiye  (passiye),  but  the  context  generally  shows  what  is  meant,  as  in  sine 
metu.  hotHum  eue^  magnus  incesaerat  Urnor  sagitkarmn,  ex  ii^uria  mulierum 
Sabinarum  beUum  ortum  est;  Empedodes  in  dearum  opimone  twrpissime  labitur^ 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  12.  But  in  case  of  any  real  ambiguity,  a  preposition 
may  be  used  in  Latin  instead  of  the  genitiye  ;  e.  g.  ear  injuria  in  or  adversus 
nudieresj  in  opimone  de  dm.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  substantiyes 
denoting  a  disposition,  either  friendly  or  hostile  towards  any  thing ;  e.  g. 
amor  (ammus)  mens  erga  fe,  odium  (ird)  adversus  Carthaginienses^  beUum  in 
Bomanos^  eonspiraiio  contra  dignitatem  iuam;  iriwmphus  de  (MUs^  judicium  de 
te  meum,  Uber  de  pkHosopkia^  in  Ubro  quaUo  de  natura  deoirum.  In  general, 
howeyer,  a  preposition  is  much  more  rarely  used  in  joining  two  substantiyes, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language  to  express  the  rela- 
tion of  the  genitiye,  if  possible,  by  the  genitiye  itself.  This  howeyer  is  im« 
possible,  for  instance^  when  a  place  whence?  or  whither  ?  is  mentioned ;  e.  g. 
trasmmssuM  (the  passage)  ex  OaUia  in  Briianmamj  reditu  tn  eoeJumy  iter  ex 
Italia  in  Macedoniam.  Sometimes  the  two  kinds  of  construction  are  com- 
bined :  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  28. :  AcOiihenda  est  igitur  quaedam  reverentia  adversus 
homines  et  optimi  cujusque  et  reUquorum.  (See  our  note  on  this  passage.) 
Sometimes  eyen  a  subjectiye  and  an  objectiye  genitiye  are  found  by  the  side 
of  each  other,  as  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  14. :  L.  SuBae  et  O.  Caesaris  pecuttiarum 
translatio  a  justis  dominis  ad  alienos  mm  debet  Uheralis  videri;  ad  Fam.  x.  3  : 
orhiias  reipublicae  talium  virorum;  in  Verr.  v.  50.  MuAtZ  est  quod  mvUorum 
nanfragia  fortunae  eoiUigas;  Caes.  BeU.  OaU,  i.  80. :  pro  veteribus  HeheOo" 
rum  injuriis  popuU  Bomams  i.  e.  which  the  Helyetians  had  done  to  the 
Roman  people.    Comp.  Synt.  omait.  §791. 

[§  «M.]  Note  2.  As  a  personal  pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a  substantive, 
its  genitive  generally  with  an  objective  meaning  may  be  joined  with  a  substan- 
tive; e.g.  vestri  causam  gero^  I  take  care  of  you ;  misericordiam  nostri  habe^ 
have  pity  upon  us,— especially  with  verbal  substantives  ending  in  or,  ix,  and 
to ;  e.  g.  Cicero :  misitfiUum  non  solum  sui  deprecatorem,  sed  etiam  accusatorem 
mei;  nimia  aesOmatio  sui;  valet  ad  commendaHonem  Aa;  mHUes  ad  dediHonem 
sui  incitaref  raOonem  et  sui  et  aliorum  habere.  The  place  of  the  subjective 
genitive  of  personal  pronouns  is  supplied  by  the  possessive  pronouns,  whence 
we  do  not  say  /«6er  met,  but  liber  mens.  Sometimes,  however,  the  genitive  of 
personal  pronouns  has  a  subjective  meaning,  as  in  Curtius,  iv.  45. :  ad  Cyrum 
nobikssimum  regem  origvnem  sui  referens^  and  vL  32. :  conspectus  vestri  vene- 
rabilis  (see  the  comment,  on  Caes.  BeU.  Oall.  i.  4.) ;  and  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  possessive  pronoun  not  unfrequentiy  takes  the  place  of  an  ob- 
jective genitive,  and  that  not  only  when  joined  with  verbal  substantiveas  in 
or  and  ixy  e.  g.  ipse  suusfuit  accusatory  terra  cdtrix  nostra^  -but  in  other  cases 
also,  as  invidia  tua^  envy  of  thee ;  fiduda  An,  confidence  in  thee ;  famHiaritas 
tua;  friendship  for  thee ;  spes  mea^  the  hope  placed  in  me  (Tac^nn.  ii.  71.); 
amori  nostro  pluscuJum  largiare^  from  love  towards  us ;  nohdt  ratUmem  habere 

suam,  that  notice  was  taken  of  him ;  non  sua  sohan  ratio  habenda  est^  sedetiam 
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oHontm^  Cic.  de  Off,  i.  89.  Hub  ii  especiaU^freqneiit  in  oannection  with  the 
anbstantiTe  iigwriae^  e.  g.  u^uriag  meo*,  teif,  pertequor^  vieueor^  that  is,  the 
wrong  done  to  me,  thee.  The  peculiar  expreaaons  meo,  tea,  nid,  nodra^ 
vestrSy  eauidy  for  mj,  thj,  his,  &c.,  sake,  must  be  especialij  noticed,  for  the 
gemtives  nut,  /m,  wi,  ffOffr-i,  oejfri,  are  nerer  uaed  in  this  connection  with 
coMtd,  Sometimes  the  genitiTe  of  the  person  implied  in  such  an  adjectiye 
pronoun  is  added,  as  in:  iman  kammu  timpUcU pectuM  tfidkmu;  JMram  rem' 
pubiieam  mea  umu8  opera  esse  etdvam;  M  Aomuigf  mea  eoHtu  eoQieiH  euai 
eaued;  ad  hutm  ipeuu  amieiiiam  adUmm  habmt;  veetra  ^Morum  coMsd  hoefeeL 
The  genitive  of  a  parttdple  in  this  connection  occurs  onlj  in  poetry^  as  in 
Herat.  Serm,  i.  4. 23. :  ^iwiii  mea  nemo  ecripia  legate  milgo  redtare  tmentiB. 
See  HeindorTs  note  on  this  passage. 

[§  ias.]  Note  3.  The  immediate  connection  between  two  substantives,  whidi 
is  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  substantive  dependent  upon  the  other,  is 
entiielj  different  from  the  juxtaposition  of  two  substantives  in  apposition  to 
each  other.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  construction  of  the  genitive  is 
preferred,  although  the  substantives  are  in  reality  in  apposition.  This  is  the 
case  especiallj  with  vox,  nomenj  veriwHj  and  similar  words  to  which  the  name 
itself  is  joined  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  2. :  JSpkunu  non  imMigity 
quid  eanet  haec  vox  vobtptaHs^  that  is,  this  word  pleasure ;  ii.  24:  esc  amore 
nomet/amieitiae  ductum  est,  i.  e.  the  word  amicitia;  Sueton.  Aug,  53. :  domim 
appeUatumem  semper  exkorrtdt  This  is  regularly  done,  when  the  genus  is 
defined  by  the  species,  a^  in  arbor  fid,  a  fig  tree;  ./2m  «to2ae,  a  violet;  mrtus 
contineniiaey  the  virtue  of  abstinence;  viHum  ignorantiae,  the  defect  called  igno- 
rance ;>%iiiiiZui  Sctpianum,  the  family  of  the  Scipios — and  abo  in  geographical 
names,  as  oppidum  AntioMae,  promantorium  Misenif  in  which  case  however 
it  is  more  usual  to  put  the  name  in  apposition  in  the  same  case  as  the  generic 
term.*  There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  one  substantive  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  another  is  put  in  the  genitive,  instead  of  the  case  of  the  word  to 
be  explained  (gemtimu  epexegeHcus) ;  e.  g.  Curt.  viii.  35. :  Nocturmtmfrigus 
nehemenHus  quam  alias  horrore  corpora  qffedtj  opporiunumque  remedium  ignis 
Matum  est,  i.  e.  a  convenient  remedy,  viz.  fire.  Cicero  frequently  uses  genus 
and  causa  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.  tn  Cat.  ii.  8. :  unum  genus  est  eomm  qui — ; 
de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14. :  Duae  sunt  hujus  obscuritatis  causae,  una  pudoris,' aitera 
sceleris,  the  one  is  shame  and  the  other  malice ;  PkiKp.  i.  11. :  nee  eritjustior 
in  senatum  non  veniendi  causa  morbi,  quam  mortis;  in  Verr,  iv.  51. :  omnia 
propter  efxm  causam  sceleris  istius  evenire  videntur,  for  this  reason,  vix.  his 
crime.  Comp.  de  Off,  ii.  5. :  coUeetis  eausis  eluviomsy  pestilentiae,  &c,  the 
other  causes,  inundation,  plague,  &c.  The  genitive  of.gerunds  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  substantives ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc,  i.  36. :  Triste  est  nomen 
ipsum  carendi,  the  very  word  to  want  is  sad ;  Senec.  ad  Polyb,  29. :  Est 
magna  feUeitas  in  ipsa  felicitate  moriendi.  In  such  cases  the  construction  of 
apposition  is  very  unusual  in  Latin ;  see  however  §  598. 
Q,  Metellus  Maeedomcus,  quum  sex  liberos  relinqueret,  undecim  nepotes  rdiquO, 

nurus  vera  generosque  et  omnes,  qui  se  patris  appeMatione  sabdarent^  mginH 

septem^  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  11. 

[§  426.]  2.  The  genitive  in  the  immediate  connection  of  two 
BubstantiYes  also  expreasea  the  external  condition  or  the  internal 
nature  of  a  thing ;  and  if  any  of  the  tenses  of  esse,  fieri,  lutberi, 
appears  in  such  a  combination,  the  genitive  is  not  dependent 
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upon  these  verbs^  but  must  rather  be  ezpkined  by  the  omission 
of  a  substantive  as  homo  and  res.  This  at  the  same  time  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  the  genitive  of  quality  {^enitivus 
qualitoHs)  and  the  ablative  of  quality  with  the  verb  esse.  But  as 
there  is  a  special  part  of  speech  to  express  qualities^  viz.  the  ad- 
jective, the  quality  can  be  expressed  by  a  substantive  only  when 
this  substantive  itself  is  qualified  by  an  adjective.  We  cannot 
say,  for  axample,  homo  ingeniiy  a  man  of  talent  (which  is  ex- 
pressed by  homo  ingeniosus\  but  we  may  say  homo  magni^  summit 
excellerUis  inffemi.  Again,  we  cannot  say  homo  annorum,  but 
we  may  say  homo  viginti  or  quadraginta  annorum.  We  must 
notice  also  the  genitive  modi  which  joined  with  a  pronoun  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  pronoun  of  quality ;  e.  g.  cttjiLsmodi  libri^ 
the  same  as  qudUs  libriy  what  kind  of  books ;  hujiismodi  libri, 
that  is,  tales  libri^  such  books.  The  genitive  generis,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  is  less  frequent. 
Athenienses  belli  duos  duces  deligunt,  Perichmy  spectatae  virtutis 

virum,  et  Sophoclem^  scriptorem  tragoediarum,  Justin,  iii,  6. 
TYtus  facilitatis  tantae  fuit  et  liberalitatisy  ut  nemini  quidquam 

negarety  Eutrop.  vii.  21. 
Hamilcar  secum  in  Hispaniam  duxitjilium  Hannibalem  annorum 

novem,  Nep.  Ham.  3. 
Spes  umca  populi  Romania  L.  Quinctius,  trans  Tiberim  qtuittuor 

jugerum  colebat  agrum,  Liv.  iii.  26. 

[§  «7.]  Note,  The  genitive  thus  serves  to  express  all  the  attributes  of  a 
person  or  thing,  relating  to  its  extent,  number,  weight,  duration,  age,  and  the 
like,  provided  such  attributes  are  expressed  by  the  immediate  connection  of 
substantives.  Thus  we  say  colossus  centum  viginti  pedum^  a  colossus  of  120  feet 
in  height ;  fossa  quindecim pedum^  a  ditch  of  15  feet  (in  length  or  breadth); 
corona  parvi  ponderis^  a  crown  of  little  weight ;  Aristides  exilio  decern  annorum 
midtatus  est;  frttmentum  dierum  iriginta  in  urbe  erat;  chassis  centum  naoium ;  or 
with  esse^  which  however  has  no  influence  upon  the  construction,  although  we 
sometimes  translate  it  by  '*  consist  of,"  e.  g.  classis  Persarum  mtUe  et  duceniarum 
navium  kmgarumfuit^  consisted  of  1200  ships  of  war.  With  the  genitive  of 
extent  or  measure,  we  may  connect  the  ablatives  which  we  express  in  English 
by  **  with  regard  to,"  as  longiiudine^  laiitudinej  erassitudiney  altUudine^  or  in  longi^ 
tudinem,  &c. ;  e.  g.  dtto  actus  jugerum  efficiunt  longitudine  pedum  CCXL^  lati' 
tudine  pedum  CXX ;  Inter  Mosam  Rhenumque  trium  ac  viginti  milium  spatio 
fossam  perduxit,  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  20. ;  but  the  genitive  does  not  depend  upon 
these  words. 

The  fact  of  this  genitive  of  condition  or  quality  being  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate connection  of  two  substantives,  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  beginner,  in  order  that  he  may  distinguish  from  it  the  accusative 
denoting  extent  of  space  and  time,  which  is  joined  to  verbs  and  adjectives, 
aad  the  ablative  of  quality,  which  is  governed  by  esse,  or  praetHtus^  instructus^ 
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omatus.  For,  without  the  influence  of  an j  other  part  of  speech,  we  say : 
fos9a  quindecim  pedum ;  but  when  the  adjective  langus  or  lahu  is  added,  we 
must  asjfaua  quindecim  pedes  lata  ;  in  like  manner  puer  decern  annarum^  but 
puer  decem  annae  nahu»  (§  395.  folL)  When  the  abhitive  of  quality  is  closely 
joined  with  another  substantiye,  praedihu  or  the  participle  of  eese  being 
understood,  as  in  eximia  forma  pueHj  this  expression  is  quite  the  same  as  pueri 
eximiae  formae  in  meaning,  but  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  words. 

{§  4S8.]  Lastly,  we  must  notice  some  peculiar  expressions,  in  which  the 
accusatiye  is  used  adverbially  instead  of  the  genitiye  of  quality :  Secue  (see 
above  §§  84.  and  89.)  joined  to  virile  or  muiiehre  signifies  ^  of  the  male  ^  or 
**  female  sex,**  and  is  equivalent  to  sexOs  mriHe ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxvL  47. :  Ube^ 
rorum  capitum  virile  eecut  ad  X  miUa  eapta*  Oemu^  joined  with  a  pronoun, 
as  hoc^  id,  tUudy  quod,  or  with  omne^  is  used  for  Atj^,  ^us,  omnie  generis ; 
e.g.  Cic.  adAtt,  xiii.  12.:  oraiianes  out  aUquid  id  genut  ecribere;  Horat. 
Serm,  ii.  6. 44. :  coneredere  nugae  hoc  genus ;  it  is  more  curious  in  connection 
with  other  cases,  as  Yarro,  de  L,  L.  x.  in  fin. :  tn  verbis  id  genus^  quae  wm 
decUnantur;  de  R,R,m»6,:  portieus  avibus  omne  genus  appl^at ;  Sueton. 
Tit,  7. :  uno  die  quinqtte  miiia  omne  genus  ferarum  dedit,  for  ferarum  omms 
generis,  Pondo  (see  §  87.),  joined  quite  as  an  indecUnable  word  to  the 
accusatives  Ubram  and  libras^  instead  of  the  genitive,  occurs  firequently  in 
Livy ;  e.  g.  iv.  20. :  Dictator  coronam  auream  Ubram  pondo  in  CapUoUo 
Jovi  donum  posuit :  and  in  the  plural,  xxvi«  47. :  Paterae  aureae  JuenaU 
CCLXX  VI,  libras  ferme  omnes  pondo, 

[§  429.]  3.  The  genitive  is  used  to  express  the  whole,  of 
which  anything  is  a  part,  or  to  which  it  belongs  as  a  part*  This 
is  the  case :  a)  with  substantives  denoting  a  certain  measure  of 
things  of  the  same  kind ;  e.  g.  modiusy  medimnum  trittci,  libra 
farriSf  magna  vis  auri,  ugerum  agriy  ala  equitum*  This  geni- 
tive may  be  termed  genitivus  generis,  b)  With  all  words  which 
denote  a  part  of  a  whole  (^enitivm  partitivtis)  where  we  often 
use  the  preposition,  <^  of  or  ''  among."  All  comparatives  and 
superktives  belong  to  this  class ;  e.  g.  doctior  horum  (duorum) 
Juvenum ;  doctissimiis  omnium ;  elaquentissimus  Ramanarum^  fe- 
rocissimi  exulum^  and  also  all  words  implying  a  number,  whether 
they  are  real  numerals,  or  pronouns  and  adjectives,  as  quis,  o/t- 
quis,  quidam,  uter,  alter,  neuter,  alteruter,  uterque,  uterms,  aliquot, 
solus,  nullus,  nonnuUi,  multi,  pauci;  or  substantives,  as  nemo,  pars, 
numerus.  The  genitive  belonging  to  the  superlative  of  iE^ljeo* 
tives  is  retwned  also  with  superlatives  as  adverbs.  Thus  we 
say  optimus  omnium  est,  and  also  optime  omnium  vixit 
Graecorum  oratorum  praestantissimi  sunt  ii,  quifuerunt  Atkenis, 

eorum  autem  princeps  facile  Demosthenes,  Cic.  de  Opt  Gen. 

Orat  4. 
JPopulus  Romanus  legem  dedit,  ut  consulum  utique  alter  ex  plebe 

crearetur,  Liv.  vL  35. 
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Duo  sunt  adihis  in  Cfiliciam  ix  Strict,  quorum  uterque  parvis 
praesidiis  propter  angusUas  intercludi  potest^  Cic  ad  Fam* 

[§  4ft).]  Noie  1.  The  poets  use  the  gemtiye  also  with  other  ac^ectiYes 
(m  the  positiye),  but  this  seldom  occurs  in  prose.  Livy  firequently  -has  the 
expressions  de^cti  equitum^  expedUi  mUihtm ;  in  Sallust  (^Cat,  53.)  we  find 
i^ffbeta  parenJtiim^  and  in  Veil.  Pat.  iL  8. :  veteres  Bomanorum  ducum.  (See 
the  remarks  of  Corte  and  Ruhnken  on  these  passages.)  The  genitive,  how- 
ever, always  denotes  the  whole,  from  which  a  part  is  taken.  When,  there- 
fore, the  aboTe-mentioned  adjectives  are  used  in  the  same  number  and 
case  as  the  substantive  denoting  the  whole,  the  case  is  different,  although 
the  difference  in  meaning  is  sometimes  very  slight;  e.g.  muUi,  aliquot^ 
pauci  mUUum  and  milUe* ;  Varro  docHssinma  fvU  Romanonim  and  docHs* 
nmu  Bomanus;  tdier  canadum  and  alter  eontuL  Uterque^  however,  can- 
not, like  the  English  ^botb,'*  be  joined  to  a  pronoun  in  the  same  case, 
except  when  a  substantive  Is  added ;  thus,  **  both  these  *'  or  **  these  twp  ** 
cannot  be  translated  into  Latin  by  hie  (or  iUe^  qui)  uterguey  but  we  must  say 
haruMy  iBarum,  quorum  uterque,  whereas  uterque  f  rater  and  quod  utrumqn^ 
exemplum  are  quite  common  expressions. 

The  genitive,  however,  cannot  be  used,  when  tiie  numeral  contains  the 
same  number  of  things  as  that  of  which  the  whole  consists,  that  is,  when  there 
u  no  relation  of  a  part  to  a  whole.  We  make  this  remark  only  because  we 
.use  the  preposition  "•  of**  (the  equivalent  to  the  genitive),  when  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  greater  whole,  but  of  an  equal  one.  We  say,  for  example : 
"  the  people  who  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of  whom  few  are 
surviving,"  but  in  Latin  we  cannot  say  quorum  admodum  pauci  supereunty  but 
qui  pauci  supernrnt,  for  these  few  are  all.  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  6. :  Vemomus  ad 
vivos,  qui  duo  de  eonsuiarium  numero  supertunt;  Liv.  i.  56.:  Tarquinius 
eaceUa  exaugurare  itaiuity  quae  aliquot  ibi  a  Taiio  rege  consecrtUa  /iterant; 
Quintii.  V.  10.  63. :  (Quaeritur)  quot  aint  species  rerum  pubiicamm:  quae 
tres  accepimus,  quae  populij  quae  paucorvm,  quae  unius  poiestate  regerentur. 

Instead  of  the  genitive  we  may  also  use  the  prepositions  ex  and  inter,  and 
sometimes  de,  but  never  a3.     (Compare  the  passages  quoted  in  Chap.  LXV .) 

[§  431.]  Note  2.  The  words  uter,  alter^  neuter,  differ  from  quis,  alius,  indlusi 
by  their  referring  to  a  whole  consisting  of  only  two.  (See  §  141.)  The  dif- 
ference between  nostri,  vestri,  and  nostrum,  vestrum  is  this :  the  forms  ending 
in  um  are  tued  as  partitive  genitives ;  e.  g.  uterque  nostrum,  nostrum  cujusque 
mia;  nemo  vestrum  ignorat;  imperium  summum  Romae  hebebit;  qui  vestrum 
primus  oscuhan  mairi  tulerit;  but  nostri  mehor  pars  animus  est,  miserere  nostri, 
immemor  nostri,  amor  nostri,  odium  vestri,  vestri  similes,  Vestrum,  however, 
occurs  also  without  any  partitive  meaning ;  e.  g.  frequentia  vestrum  incre^ 
dibUis,  Cic.  tfi  RuU.  ii.  21.,  and  Philip,  iv.  1. ;  comp.  p.  Plane,  6.;  quis  erit  tarn 
eupidus  vestrum,  Cic.  tit  Verr,  m,  96.;  vestrum  quoque  non  sum  securus,  Liv. 
xxxix.  16.  Tl)«  forms  nostrum,  vestrum,  moreover,  are  always  used  when 
joined  with  omnium,  even  when  the  genitive  is  a  subjective  one ;  e.  g.  Cic 
de  Orat.  iii.  55, :  Voluntati  vestrum  omnium  parui;  in  Cat.  i.  7. :  pairia  quae 
communis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens, 

[§  482.]  4.  TKe  neuters  of  pronouns  and  of  some  adjectives 
used  as  pronouns,  are  j6ined  with  a  genitive  for  two  reasons : 

.   .      .      -•  •    y  .     .      ,      ■  ;...,:.• 
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first,  because  in  meaning  they  have  became  subetantives,  and 
secondly,  because  they  express  a  part  of  a  whole.  Such  neuters 
are : — hoc,  id,  illud,  istud,  idem,  quid  and  quod  with  their  com- 
pounds (aliquid,  quidquid,  quippiam,  quidquam,  quodcunque), 
aUud;  tantum,  quantum,  aUquantum,  muUum,  plus,  plurimum, 
minus,  minimum,  paulum  and  nimzum  with  their  diminutives  and 
compounds ;  tantulum,  tantundem,  quantulum,  quantulumcunque, 
&C.  To  these  we  must  add  nihil,  nothing,  which  is  always 
used  as  a  substantive;  and  the  adverbs  satis,  enough;  parum, 
too  Uttle ;  abunde,  qffiitim,  and  sometimes  largiter,  abundantlyj 
— when  they  are  used  as  substantives. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  these  neuteA  are  used  as 
substantives  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  and  that 
they  must  not  be  dependent  upon  prepositions. 
Quantum   inerementi  Nilus   capit,  tantum  spei  in  annum  est, 

Senec  Nat*  Quaest  iv.  6. 
Potest  quidquam  esse  absurdius,  quam,  quo  minus  viae  restate 

tanto  plus  viatici  quaerere,  Cic  Cat  Mqf*  18. 
Procellae  quanio  plus  habent  virium,  tanto  minus  temporis,  Senec 

Nat.  Quaest  viL  9. 
Pythagoras,  quum  in  geometna  quiddam  novi  invenisset,  MusiM 

bovem  immolasse  dicitur,  Cic.  de  Not  Deor,  iii.  36« 
Justitia  nihil  expetit  praemii,  nihil  pretii,  Cic  de  Leg.  L  18. 
Satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum  (in  Catilina  fuit),  Sallust 

[§i3S.]  Note  1.  The  genitive  joined  with  these  neuters  is  often  not  a 
real  substantive,  but  the  neuter  of  an  adjective,  which  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, as  above  quiddam  novi.  It  must  be  observed  here,  that  onlj  adjectives 
of  the  second  declension  (in  vm)  can  be  treated  as  substantives,  and  not 
those  of  the  third  in  e,  nor  the  comparatives  in  tu.  We  may  therefore  say 
aliquid  novum  and  aUquid  novij  but  only  aliquid  memorabile^  and  gravius 
aliquid,  Aliquid  memorabiUs  cannot  be  used,  except,  perhi^w,  in  connection 
wiih  neuters 'of  the  second  declension;  e.g.  aliquid  novi  ac  memombSi*  tibi 
narrabo  (as  in  Livj,  v.  8. :  n  quidquam  in  vobis  mm  dieo  eiviUs  sed  kumam 
e$se();  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  preferable  to  say  aliquid  novum  ae  memom- 
hile^  as  in  Seneca :  vide  ne  ista  ledtUr  multorum  auctarum  habeat  aliquid  vagum 
etinstabUe,  It  must  further  be  remarked,  that  when  there  is  any  case 
dependent  upon  the  neuter  adjective,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  put  in  the 
genitive,  and  we  must  say :  ntAtZ  expeetatume  vestra  dignum  dico^  as  Cioero 
(de  Orat,i.  31.)  does. 

[§  484.]  Note  2.  The  adverbs  of  place,  uM,  ubique,  ubicunque,  usqmtm^ 
nmquam  (longe%  unde^  Ate,  hue,  eo,  eodem,  quo,  quoeunque,  quoquo,  aHquo  are 
joined  with  the  genitives  gentiutnj  terrarum,  loci,  locorum,  and  by  the  addition 
of  such  a  genitive  their  meaning  is  strengthened;  e.g.  utinam  gentium 
nanus  t  abet  lange gentium ;  aliquo  terranan  migrandum  est;  ubi  tertvrum  esf 
The  expressions  hoe  loci,  quo  loci  nun,  res  eodem  est  loci,  quo  tu  reUquisti,  in 
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Cicero  and  other  writers  are  equiyalent  to  ^no,  eodm  iocd^  and  the  ablatives 
quoj  eodetHf  are  used  as  if  loco  were  to  follow.  The  adverbs' Aic6,  eoj  qua,  when 
used  fignrativelj  to  express  a  degree,  are  joined  also  with  other  genitives ; 
e.g.  hue  arrogcmiiae  veneraty  to  thu  degree  or  pitch  of  arrogance ;  eo  tiwo- 
Untiae  /urorisque  processit;  $cire  mdemini  quo  amenOae  progresn  situ,  la 
the  phrase  mimme  geutiumf  hj  no  means,  the  genitive  merelj  strengthens 
the  meaning  of  minime. 

In  the  following  expressions  denoting  time  the  genitive  appears  to  be 
quite  superfluous :  paUea  loci,  afterwards  ;  ad  id  locarum,  up  to  this  point ; 
in  Sallust  and  Livj:  interea  loci^  in  the  meantime;  and  adhuc  locorum^ 
until  now,  in  the  comic  writers ;  turn  temporiSy  at  that  time,  occurs  in  late 
writers  and  should  not  be  imitated.  In  the  phrase  quantum  or  quoad  ejuM 
facere  posmm^  or  in  the  passive  form,  Jieri  potest,  the  efus  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  ^  as  much  of  it,*'  or  **  as  far  as  this  is  possible.** 

[§  435.]    5.  Poets  and  prose  writers  later  than  Cioero  use  the 

neuters  of  adjectives  in  general^  both  in  the  singular  and  plural^ 

as  substantives,  and  join  them  with  a  genitive,  e.  g.  Curtius : 

reliquum  noctts  acquievit,  he  slept  the  remainder  of  the  night ; 

Livy :  exiguum  campi  ante  castra  erat,  for  which  Cicero  would 

have  said  exiffuus  campus  ;  in  ultima  Celtiberiae  penetrare,  summa 

tectorum  obtinere,  instead  of  in  ulHmam  Celtiberiam  penetrare, 

and  summa  tecta  obtinere. 

Note.    SoslaouUimuminopiaeheqmTalexktiotdtiman  mediumoTex* 

trenutm  amU,  aetatisj  for  which  media  aetas  is  the  ordinary  expression ;  extrema 
agmimsj  injima  divi;  saeva  vetUorum,  opportuna  locorum,  avia  iHnerum,  taeita 
suspicionum ;  and  with  a  preposition :  im  immemtum  altOudims  defeeit,  for  in 
immensam  altUudinem ;  ad  uUimum  viiae  perseverare,  m  uUimu  Orientis  re* 
legare,  cum  pretiosissinds  rerum  Jugere,  where  the  ablat.  must  not  be  taken 
for  a  feminine,  although  the  expression  is  used  for  eum  pretiosissimis  rdms. 
Ad  rmdtum  diet  or  noctis  is  a  peculiar  phrase  of  the  same  kind,  for  a  neuter 
like  muUum  maj  indeed  be  joined  with  a  genitive,  but  not  with  a  prepo- 
sition ;  hence  the  ordinary  constructJon  is  tn  muUum  noctem  scribere.  Very 
frequently  there  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  such  a  neuter  plural :  incerta^ 
subiia  beUi ;  L  e.  the  uncertun,  sudden  occurrences  in  war,  or  subUae  ocoe^ 
siones  beUi ;  quassaia  rnvn,  the  shaken  parts  of  the,  wall ;  in/requentissima 
urhis,  the  most  uninhabited  part  of  the  town ;  plaka  urbis  TiberU  stag*' 
naverat  Livy  has  many  expressions  of  this  kind  (Drakenborch  on  Liv. 
xxxvii.  58.),  and  in  Tacitus  they  are  innumeraUe.  Respecting  the  analogy 
with  the  Greek  language,  see  Yechner,  HeUenoUx,  L  8.  9.  p.  202  foil.,  and 
Heindorf  on  Herat.  SaL  iL  2.  25. 

[§  436.]  6.  Many  adjectives  denoting  a  relation  to  a  thing 
{adjectiva  relativa)y  especially  those  which  express  partaking, 
dedrinff,  futtness,  experience^  capacity ,  or  remembering,  and  their 
contraries,  are  joined  with  the  genitive  of  a  substantive  or 
pronoun.  Thus  we  say  memor  pramissi,  remembering  a  pro- 
mise ;  compos  mentis,  in  possession  of  his  mind ;  ignarus  sermonis 
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Latini,  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language.     Such  relations  are  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  prepositions. 

The  following  in  particular  are  construed  in  this  way :  — par- 
ticepSf  affifiis  (e.  g.  alicujus  culpae,  susptcianis,  see  however 
*  §  411.),  experSy  inopSy  consorSy  exsars;  cupidtUy  studiosus,  aviduSy 
avarus;  plenuSy  inanisy  capaxy  insatiahilisy  fecunduSy  fertilis, 
feraxy  sterilis ;  perUuSy  imperitusy  consciusy  insciusy  nesciusy  prae^ 
sciusy  gnarusy  ignaniSy  rudisy  insolens  and  insoUtuSy  or  insuetus, 
pruderiSy  providuSy  composy  imposy  potens  and  impdtens ;  memory 
imm^moVy  tenaxy  curiosuSy  incuriosus, 
Pythagoras    sapientiae    studiosos    appeUavit  philosophaSy     Cic» 

Tusc.  v^  3. 
TliemistocleB  peritissimos  belli  navalis  fecit  Athenienses,   Nep» 

Them,  2. 
Venturae  m/emSresjam  nunc  estate  senectacy  Ovid. 
Canscia  mens  recti  famae  mendacia  ridet,  Ovid,  Fast. 
Nescia  mens  hominumfati  sortisqtie  futurae,  YirgiL 

[§  437.]  Note  1.  The  poets  and  those  prose  writers*  who,  deviating 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking,  use  poetical  constructions,  to  give 
animation  to  their  style  (especially  Tacitus),  extend  the  rule  of  joining 
a  genitive  with  adjectives  very  far.  They  construe  in  particular  all  ad- 
jectives expressing  mental  emotion  with  the  genitive  of  the  thing  to  which 
It  is  directed;  e. g.  ambigVMU  consiUi;  anxnu  fiUuriy  securitatU;  benignus 
ffini;  certus  sceleris;  dubius  viae;  impiger  miMae;  interribu  leti;  inemdMe 
futuri;  ineertus  sentetUiae;  laetua  laborie;  modicus  voluptahan;  pervicax 
irae,  recti;  piger  periadi;  segnis  occasianum;  socors  futuri;  securue  futuri ; 
timidus  hide ;  fomudohnu  hosthtm;  oblatae  occatitme  propera ;  ferox  tcelemm 
Sefanua;  atrox  odii  Agrippina^ — where  in  ordinary  prose  the  prepositions  de, 
in  or  ad,  would  be  required,  and  where  we  use  **in  respect  of*"  or  **in  r^ard 
to.*'  In  some  cases  the  genitive  is  used,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  instead 
of  the  Latin  ablative;  e.g.  int^er  vitae  for  integer  vita;  divereus  monms 
kustu  nuirtt,  viarum,  miHtiae;  vetue  operie  ac  laborie;  eacerdoe  edenHae  ceri" 
moniarumque  vehu.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  adjective  is  only  a  bold  ex- 
pression and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  one  of  those  mentioned  above ;  e.  g. 
vetus  opens  equivalent  to  peritus  operis.  In  the  case  of  superlatives  the 
genitive  is  to  be  explained  in  a  different  way,  as  Tacit.  Ann,  vL  6. :  praes- 
tantissitnus  sapientiae^  for  sapientum ;  i.  46. :  princeps  severitatis  et  munificentiae 
tummue,  for  omnium  qui  et  severi  et  mumfici  sint  Comp.  §  470.  We  must 
notice  especially  the  use  of  the  genitive  animi  (instead  of  the  ablative) 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  late  prose  writers,  and  is  joined  with  all 
adjectives.  (See  Ruhnken  on  Veil.  Pat  ii.  98.)  We  thus  find  aeger,  anxiuSy 
atroxj  averntSy  caecuSy  oaptusy  confidens,  confiuusy  ineertusy  territusy  vaUdus^ 
exiguuSy  ingensy  modicusy  immodicusy  and  nimius  animi;  and  owing  to  this 
frequent  use  of  the  genitive  with  adjectives,  it  b  found  also  with  verbs 
denoting  anxiety  ;  e.g.  dbsurde  faeisy  qui  te  angas  animi;  discmcior  animiy 
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nnd  even  in  Cicero  we  find  more  tlian  once  ego  qvidem  vehemenler  animi 
pendao ;  it  occurs  more  rarely  with  verbs  denoting  joy,  as  recreabar  animi. 

Note  2.  The  adjectives  plemu  and  inanis  (full,  empty),  as  well  as  /ertilis 
and  dives,  may  be  construed  also  with  the  ablative  (§  457,  foil.),  and  with 
refertus  (the  participle  of  a  verb  denoting  **  to  fill ")  the  ablative  is  com* 
monly  used ;  plenus  in  the  ear>y  prose  is  rarely  joined  with  the  ablative, 
but  in  later  times  frequently:  —  Cicero,  e.g.  PAiYip.  ii.  27.  says:  damus 
(Antonii)  erat  aleatoribtu  refertOy  plena  ehriorum.  We  may  use  either  case 
in  jurisperitus  and  jtareperitiu,  jiirisconstdtua  and  jureeongulhu  (abridged 
ICtus).  Compos  and  expers  are  but  rarely  found  with  the  ablative  instead 
of  the  genit.,  as  Liv.  iii.  71. :  praeda  ingenH  compotem  exercitum  reductaU;  ' 
Sallust,  Cat.  33. :  omnes  fama  atque  fortwns  expertes  sumus.  Immunis  (not 
partaking)  is  commonly  joined  with  the  genitive,  but  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  free  from  "  in  takes  either  (df  or  the  simple  ablat.  (See  §  468.) 

Conscvu  is  construed  with  a  genitive  and  a  dative  of  the  thing;  e.g. 
Sallust,  Cat.  25. :  caedis  canscia  fuerat ;  Cic.  p.  Coel.  21. :  hmc  facinori  tanto 
mens  tua  conscia  esse  turn  debuxt.  The  person  who  is  conscious  of  a  thing  is 
Always  expressed  by  the  dative,  as  stbi  conseium  esse  alicujus  ret« 

[§  438.]  7.  The  participles  present  active  are  joined  with  a 
genitive  when  they  do  not  express  a  simple  act  or  a  moment* 
wry  condition^  but^  like  adjectives^  a  permanent  quality  or  con- 
dition; hence  most  of  them  have  degrees  of  comparison  like 
real  adjectives.  The  following  list  contains  those  most  in 
use:  —  amansy  appetensy  colensy  fugiensy  intelligenSf  metuenSy 
negligensy  observansy  retinenSy  tolerans,  patiensy  impatiensy  tem^ 
peranSy  intemperans ;  e.  g.  amans  patriaey  Gracchi  amantissimi 
plebis  Romanaey  appetens  laudisy  sancti  et  religionum  colentesy 
Jugiens  laborisy  imminentium  (^futuri)  ihtelligensy  officii  negligens, 
miles  patiens  or  impatiens  soUsy  pulverisy  tempestatum. 
jEpaminondas  adeo  fuit  veritatis  diligenSy  ut  ne  joco  quidem  men'* 

tiretuTy  Nep.  Epam*  3. 
Romani  semper   appetentes  gloriae  praeter  ceteras  gentes  cUque 

avidi  laudis  fuerunty  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man,  3. 

Note.  The  passage  from  Nepos  shows  that  the  participles  admitting  this 
construction  are  not  limited  to  such  as  have  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives 
mentioned  above  (§436.),  but  they  are  used  in  this  way  throughout,  pro«  ' 
Tided  they  express  a  permanent  quality ;  •9?ii2e9  patiens  frigus^  for  example, 
is  a  soldier  who  at  a  particular  time  bears  the  cold,  but  miles  patiens  frigoris 
is  one  who  bears  cold  well  at  all  times.  Hence  cupiens^  effteiens^  experiens^ 
seiensy  sitiensj  timensj  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  are  joined  with  a 
genitive.  Some  participles  perfect  passive  have  been  mentioned  in  §  436.^ 
as  their  number  is  very  limited ;  and  completus,  expertus,  inexpertus,  invictusy 
and  consuUuSy  may  be  classed  with  the  above-mentioned  adjectives.  If,  in 
poetical,  language,  we  find  any  other  perfect  participles  joined  with  a 
genitive,  we  must  regard  them  as  adjectives. 
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[§  48d.]  8.  With  verbs  of  reminding,  remernbering  and'far' 
getting  (admaneo,  commoneo,  commanefacio  aUquem ;  memini,  re- 
miniscory  recordor,  also  in  mentem  mihi  venit;  ohlimscor)^  the 
person  or  the  thing,  of  which  anj  one  reminds  another  or  him- 
self, or  which  he  forgets,  is  expressed  by  the  genitire;  but 
there  are  many  instances  also  in  which  the  thing  is  expressed 
by  the  accusative. 

Medieusy  ut  primum  mentis  compotem  esse  regem  sensit,  modo 
I       matris  sororumquey  modo  tantae  victoriae  appropinqiuintis  ad- 

manere  nan  destitit,  Curt.  iii.  16. 
Hannibal  milites  adhortatns  est,  ut  reminiscerentttr  pHstinae  vir^ 

iutis  suae,  neve  mulierum  Kberumque  (for  et  liberorum)  ohK- 

viscerentur. 
Tuy  C.  Caesar y  oblivisci  nihil  soles,  nisi  injuriasy  Cic  p.  Leg.  12. 
Non  omnes  (senes)  possunt  esse  Scipianes  aut  Maximi,  tit  urbium 

expugnationeSy  ut  pedestres  navalesque  pugnas,  ut  beUa  a  se 

gesta  triumphosque  recordentury  Cic  Cat  Maj.  5. 

[§  440.]  Note,  With  regard  to  the  accuaatiye  of  ^  things  it  must  be  ob- 
eenred  that  the  neuters  of  pronoans,  and  the  neuter  adjectives  used  as  sub- 
stantives, are  joined  to  the  above-mentioned  verbs  onlj  in  the  accusative; 
for  their  genitive  would  present  no  difierence  from  the  masc.  gender.  Hence 
Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  8.)  is  obliged  to  say :  Externa  Ubentius  in  taU  re  quam 
domeetica  recardor ;  and  the  verbs  of  reminding  are  thus  joined  with  two 
accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  tiie  other  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.  iUud  me 
praedare  admones^  tamm  te  admoneo.  (Comp.  §  393.)  An  accusative  of  the 
thing,  expressed  by  a  real  substantive,  occurs  onlj  with  verbs  of  rem£m'' 
hering  and  forgetting ;  e.g.  memim  or  obUtus  mm  mandata,  benefieia,  dicta, 
factaque  tua ;  puerifiae  memoriam  recardari  vUimam,  An  accusative  of  the 
person  is  very  rarely  used  with  these  verbs ;  but  meminiy  in  the  sense  of  **  I 
remember  a  person  who  lived  in  my  time,**  is  invariably  joined  with  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  person ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  v.  6. :  qtiod  neque  regee  fecenady 
neque  tt,  qui  regibus  exacOs  re^man  occupare  vobterunt ;  Citmam  memtni^  vidi 
Skdlam,  modo  Caeearem^  &c. ;  de  Orat  iiL  50. :  AnHpater  Hie  SidomuSy  quern 
iu  probe  menunisti.  Sometimes  verbs  of  reminding  and  remembering  take 
the  preposition  de ;  memim  takes  de  more  especially,  when  it  signifies  mewtiO' 
nem  facere  ;  but  the  genitive  also  may  be  used.  With  venit  mihi  in  mentemy 
the  person  or  thing  may  be  put  in  the  nominat.,  so  as  to  become  tiie  subject ; 
e.  g.  dliqmdy  kaeCy  omnia  mihi  in  mentem  tfenerunt  * 

[§  441.]  9.  The  impersonal  verbs  pudet,  piget,  poenitet,  taedet 
and  miserety  require  the  person  in  whom  the  feeling  exists  to 
be  in  the  accusative,  and  the  thing  which  produces  the  feel- 
ing in  the  genitive.  The  thing  producing  the  feeling  may 
also  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  a  sentence  with  quad 
or  with  an  interrogative  particle,  e.  g.  pudet  me  hoc  "fecisse. 
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poenitet  me  quod  te  affencU,  rum  poenitet  fH^  (I  am  not  disaatiafied) 
quantum  profscerim.  As  to  the  forms  of  these  verbs,  see  §  225. 
Malo^  me  fortuHoe  poeniteatf  quam  mctorme  pudeaty  Curt  iv.  47. 
JSarum  nos  magis  miseret,  qui  nostram  misericordiam  nan  requi' 

runty  quam  qui  illam  effiagitanty  Cic  p.  Mil.  34. 
Non  poenitet  me  vixissey  quoniam  ita  vixiy  ut  non  frustra  me  na- 

turn  existimem,  Cic  Cat  My.  in  fin. 
Quem  poenitet  peccassey  paene  est  innocensy  Senec.  Agam.  243. 

[§  448.}-  Note  1.  The  personal  verbs  misereor  and  misere*coj  ^  I  pity,**  are 
joined  with  a  genitive,  like  the  impersonal  verbs  mueret  (and  ndseretur) : 
iRUtfremtm  90ciorwn^  misertiu  tenH  virit  generis  miseresce  tet;  but  we  also 
find  fwUereseU  me  Ait,  impersonally,  in  Terence  (Heaui.  y.  4.  S.)  :  vMpie  te 
mmc  miseresoat  meu  Mieerari  and  camnUeerari  (to  pity),  on  the  other  hand, 
require  the  accusative.  The  aboye-menticmed  impersonal  verbs  are  very 
rarely  used  personally ;  as  in  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  5.  36. :  non  te  haecpudent 
In  the  passage  of  Cicero  (Tuec,  v.  18.)  :  sequitur  ut  nihil  (sapientem)  poeni- 
teatj  the  word  nihil  must  not  be  taken  for  a  nominative :  it  is  the  accusative, 
for  both  this  particular  word  and  the  neuters  of  pronouns  are  thus  used  in 
the  accusative  (see  §  385.)  ;  whereas  real  substantives  would  necessarily  be 
in  a  difierent  case.  So  abo  in  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  13. :  quaeri  oportety  utrvm  id 
facimu  tity  quod  poenitere  /vent  neceese^  far  ctffus  rei.  The  partibiplej>er- 
taeeus  (belonging  to  taedet)  governs  the  accusative,  contrary  to  the  rule 
by  which  participles  are  joined  with  the  same  case  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  formed ;  e.  g.  Sueton.  Jul,  7. :  quasi  pertaesus  tgvaviam  suam ;  but 
it  is  also  used  with  a  genitive,  as  in  Tacitus,  Asm,  zv.  51. :  postremo  lenti" 
tudinis  eorum  pertaesa,  ^ 

[§  443.]  Note  2.  Pudet  requires  a  genit.  also,  in  the  sense  of  **  being  re- 
strained by  shame  or  respect  for  a  person  ;**  e.  g.  Terent.  Anelph,  iv.  5.  49. : 
et me  tui pudet;  Cic.  in  Clod. :  Nonne  te  kujus  tempU,  non  urbisy  non  vitasy  non 
bids  pudet  f  It  is  found  more  frequently  without  an  accusat.,  as  in  Livy,  iii. 
19. :  pudet  deorum  hominumque;  Cic.  Philip,  xiL  3. :  pudet  hujus  legionisy 
pudet  quartaey  pudet  optimi  exercitus, 

[§  444.]  10.  The  verbs  of  estimating  or  valuing  and  their  pas- 
sives (aestimarey  ducerey  facerey  fieriy  haberey  penderey  putarey 
taxare  and  esse)  are  joined  with  the  genitive^  when  the  value  is 
expressed  generally  by  an  adjective,  but  with  the  ablative, 
when  it  is  expressed  by  a  substantive.  (Comp:  §  456.).  Geni- 
tives of  this  kind  are :  — magniy  permagniy  plurisy  plurimiy  maximiy 
parviy  minorisy  minimiy  tantiy  quantiy  and  the  compounds  tantt- 
deniy  quantivisy  quanticunque  ;  but  never  (or  very  rarely)  multi 
and  majoris.  The  substantive  to  be  understood  with  these 
genitives  is  pretiiy  which  is  sometimes  expressed  (with  esse). 
Si  prata  et  kortulos  tanti  aestimamusy   quanti  est  acstimanda 

virtus  f    Cic.  Pared.  6. 

T   4 
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Unum  Hephaestionem  Alexander  jplurimi  fecerat^  Nep.  Earn.  2* 
Ego  a  meis  me  amari  et  magni  pendi  postulo,  Terent.  Adelph,  v« 

4-  25. 
Mea  miki  conseientia  pluris  est,  quam  omnium  sermo,  Cic  ad 

Att.  xii.  28. 

Nate.  Tanii  eHy  **  it  ia  worth  so  much,"  signifies  also  absolutely,  "  it  is 
worth  while ;  **  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  9. :  Video  quanta  tempestae  invidiae  nobis- 
impendeat.  Sed  est  nuAt  tanti :  dummodo  ista  privata  eit  calamitas.  In  id- 
dition  to  the  above  genitives  we  must  mention  assie,  flocci^  naud^  penei^  piU 
habere^  or  oommonly  non  habere^  ducere^  aestinuxre ;  further,  the  comic 
phrase  ht^  non  facioj  ^*  I  do  not  care  that  for  it,*'  and  nihilL  But  we  find 
also  pro  nihilo  habere,  putarej  and  dueere;  e«g.  omnia,  quae  cadere  in  haminem 
poseinty  deepicere  etpro  nihilo  putare.  The  phrase  aeqm  boni,  or  aegui  bomque 
/ado,  conndo,  and  boni  consulo,  I  consider  a  thing  to  be  right,  am  satisfied 
with  it,  must  likewise  be  classed  with  these  genitives.  A  genitive  expressing 
price  is  joined  also  to  such  words  as  coeno,  habito,  doceo  ;  e.  g.  quanti  habi^ 
tae  f  what  price  do  you  pay  for  jour  house  or  lodging  ?  qnanti  docet  f  what 
are  his  terms  in  teaching  f 

'^§  445.]  The  same  rule  applies  to  general  statements  of  price 
with  the  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  lending  and  hiring  {emere,  ven- 
dere,  the  passive  venire,  conducere,  locare,  and  as  passives  in 
sense,  stare  and  constare,  prostare  and  lic^e,  to  be  exposed  for 
sale).  But  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno,  plurima,  parvo, 
minimo,  nihilo,  are  used  very  frequently  instead  of  the  genitives. 
Mercatores  non  tautldem  vendnnt,  quanti  emerunt,  Cic. 
Nulla  pestis  humano  generi  pluris  stetit,  quam  ira,  Senec. 
Non  potest  parvo  res  magna  constare,  Senec  Epist.  19. 

Note,  With  verbs  of  buying  therefore  the  genitive  and  ablative  alternate 
according  to  the  particular  words  that  are  used.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  2.  writes : 
Parvm  acute  ei  mandasti  potiesimum,  cut  expediret  illud  venire  quam  pbtrimo  : 
sed  eo  vidisti  nrnUuniy  quod  praejmistiy  quo  ne  pluris  emerem  —  nunc,  quomam 
tuum  pretium  novi,  iUicitatorem,  potiusponam,  quam  dlud  minaris  veneat ;  Plant. 
Epid.  ii.  2. 112. :  Quanti  emere  possum  mmimof  What  is  the  lowest  price 
I  can  buy  atP  Aestinuxre  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ablatives  magno, 
permagno,^nonnihilo,  instead  of  the  regular  genitives.  The  adverbs  care,  bene, 
nude,  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  ablative  with  the  verbs  of  buying, 
though  not  very  frequentiy.  Instead  of  nihilo  constat,  it  costs  me  nothings 
we  find  in  Cicero  gratis  constat. 

[§446.]  11.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  the  crime  or 
ofience,  with  the  verbs  accuso,  incuso,  arguo,  interrogo,  insimuloy 
increpo,  infamo ;  convinco,  coarguo  ;  judico,  damno,  condemno; 
absolve,  libero,  purgo ;  arcesso,  cito,  defero,  postulo,  reum  facio, 
alicui  diem  dico,  cum  aliquo  ago.  The  genitive  joined  to  these 
verbs  depends  upon  the  substantive  crimine  or  nomine,  which  is 
understood,  but  sometimes  also  expressed. 
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GemtWeB  of  this  kind  are: — peccati,  maUficiiy  weUris,  eaedU,  venefiSH^ 
jfttrricidiij/uriij  repetundanan,  peculatus,  faJUi^  injuriarnm^  rei  capitaluiy  prv 
dxHomSy  mc^estatis ;  probriy  stuUUiaej  aoaritiaey  audaciaey  vanitatiSy  lemtatU^  tc 
meritatis,  ignaoiae;  HmoriSj  impietaiis^  and  others. 

MUtiades  proditionis  est  accusatus,  quod,  quum  Parum  expugnare 

posset,  e  pugna  discessisset,  Nep.  Milt 
Tkmsyhulus  legem  tuUty  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  accusaretur 

neve  multaretuVy  Nep.  Tkras.  3. 

Note  1.  To  these  verbs  we  must  add  a  few  adjectives,  which  are  used  in- 
stead of  their  participles :  ret»,  comperhu^  noxitw,  itmoxmSy  insons,  tnanifestus. 
Sometimes  the  preposition  de  is  used,  with  the  verbs  of  accusing  and  con* 
demning,  instead  of  the  genitive,  e.  g.  de  vi  condemnaius  est,  rumen  alictffus  de 
parricidio  deferre, 

[§  447.]  Note  2.  Hie  punishment,  with  the  verbs  of  condemning,  is  com- 
monlj  expressed  by  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  capitis,  mortie,  multae,  pecuniae,  quad' 
ruplif  ochiplii  and  less  frequently  by  the  ablative,  oapite,  norte,  muUa,  pecuma. 
TheL  ablative,  however,  is  used  invariably  when  a  definite  sum  is  mentioned; 
e.  g.  decern,  quindecim  mdilma  aerie.  Sometimes  we  find  the  preposition  ad  or 
in:  adpoenam,  ad  heetiaa,  ad  metaUa,  in  metaUum,  in  expensM,  and  Tacitus 
uses  also :  ad  mortem.  The  meaning  of  capitis  accusare,  arcessere,  dbsohere^ 
and  of  capitis  or  capite  danmare,  condemnare  must  be  explained  by  the  signi- 
fication of  what  the  Romans  called  a  causa  capitis.,  Voti  or  votorvm  damnari, 
to  be  condemned  to  fulfil  one's  vow,  is  thus  equivalent  to  *^  to  obtain  what 
one  wishes.** 

[§  448.]*  12.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  verbs  esse  and 
Jieri,  in  the  sense  of  *^  it  is  a  person's  business,  office,  lot,  or 
property,"  the  8ut>stantive6  res  or  negotium  being  understood : 
e.g.  hoc  est  praeeeptoris,  this  is  the  business  of  the  teacher; 
fum  est  mearum  virium,  it  is  beyond  my  strength ;  Asia  Roman* 
orum  facta  est,  Asia  became  the  property  of  the  Romans.  The 
same  genitive  is  found  also  with  some  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in 
§  394.,  esse  being  understood. 

But  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  met,  tuiy 
suiy  nostri,  vestri,  the  neuters  of  the  posseiteives,  meum,  tuum, 
suum,  nostrum,  vestrum  est,  erat,  &c,  are  used. 
Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare,  nullius  nisi  insipienHs  in  errore  per^- 

severarcy  Cic.  PfuL  xiL  2» 
Sapientis  judicis  est,  semper  non  quid  ipse  velit,  sed  quid  lex  et 

religio  cogat,  cogitare,  Cic  p,  Cluent.  58. 
Bello  Gallico  praeter  CapitoUum  omnia  hostium  erant,  Liv.  vL  40. 
Tuum  esty  M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihiy  non  tibi,  sed  patriae  natus  es, 

videre  quid  agatury  Cic  p.  Muren»  38. 
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Note  1.  We  haye  here  foUowed  PenEonius  (on  Sanctiiu,  jtlmersa,  ini 
many  pasBages),  in  explaining  the  genitive  bj  the  ellipsis  of  n^othan.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  bj  a  passage  in  Cicero,  ad  Fmn.  iii.  12. :  non  horvm  tern" 
poruMf  non  homm  hamimtm  et  morum  negotium  est ;  but  we  ought  not  to  have 
recourse  to  such  an  ellipsis,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  idiom 
of  a  language,  and  we  should  not  apply  it  to  every  particular  case ;  for,  in 
most  instances,  it  would  be  better,  and  more  consistent  with  the  Latin  idiom, 
to  supply /yroprntf  as  an  adjectiye  andproprium  as  a  subetantiye.  (Comp. 
{411.)  La  the  following  sentenoes  from  Cicero,  propnum  e$t  ammi  bene 
eonstUuU  laetari  bonis  reftttf ,  and  scqrieniis  est  proprium^  nihil  qvod  poemtere 
possUfacere^  we  might  omit  propnum  and  use  the  genitive  alone.  In  the 
following  sentences  the  words  tmams  and  officium  might  be  omitted  :  Cicp. 
MiL  8. :  prindpum  naams  est  resistere  levitati  nuUtUudimSj  and  Terent.  AndSr. 
iL  1.  80. :  neuttquam  offieiwn  Uberi  esse  kommisputoy  quum  is  nU  mereat,  pos^ 
tulare  id  gratiae  appomi  sibi ;  and  hence  we  may  also  assume  the  ellipsis  of 
fmmus  and  officium  for  the  purpose  of  illustratii^  the  Latin  idiom. 

Esse  is  joined  with  a  genitive  expressing  quality,  est  stultiiiae^  est  leuitatis^ 
est  hoc  ChdHcae  eonsuetiduus,  especially  tnoris  est,  for  which  without  dif- 
ference in  meaning,  we  may  say  stulOtia  est,  letntas  est,  haec  consuetudo  est 
Ckdlorum,  fnas  est;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  L  26. :  negamt  moris  esse  Oraeconan,  vt 
in  eonvioio  virorvm  accumberent  muUeres,  the  same  as  morem  esse  Graecomm, 

Note  2.  As  it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  neuter  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  in- 
stead of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  so  in  other  cases,  instead  of  a 
genitive  of  a  substantive,  an  adjective  derived  from  the  substantive  may  be 
used,  e.  g.  humanum  est,  imperatarium  est,  regiian  est;  etfacere  et  paHfortia 
Bonumum  est,  Liv.  ii.  12. 

[§  449.]  13.  A  similar  ellipsis  takes  place  with  the  imper- 
sonal v^bs  interest  aad  refert,  it  is  of  interest  or  importance  (to 
me),  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  of  importance  being  ex- 
pr^»ed  by  the  genitive;  but  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  the  possessiyes  meay  tua^  sua^  nostra,  vestra, 
are  used.  These  possessives  are  commonly  considered  to  be 
accusatives  neuter  plural,  commoda  being  understood ;  but  from 
some  verses  in  Terence,  especially  Phomu  iv.  5. 11.  and  v.  8. 47., 
we  are  obliged  to  consider  them  with  Priscian  (p.  1077.)  as 
ablatives  feminine  singulai',  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  causa 
may  be  understood.*  The  thing  which  is  of  interest  or  im- 
portance is  not  expressed  by  a  substantive,  but  sometimes  by 
the  neuter  of  a  pronoun ;  e.  g.  hoc  mea  interest,  and  usually  by 
an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  u^  and  the  interroga- 


•  This  explanation  solves  only  half  the  difficulty,  but  both  the  use  of  the 
genitive  and  the  length  of  re  in  refert  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  what 
has  been  said  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  16.  We  should  add  here  that  mea, 
tody  sua,  &c.,  are  accusatives  for  meam,  tuam,  suam,  &c.  Comp.  Key,  llu 
Alphabet,  p.  77.  —  Tbansi.. 
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tiye  particles  with  the  subjunctive:  e.  g.  mtdtum  mea  interest^ 
te  esse  diliffentem,  or  ut  diliffens  sis,  (utrum)  diligens  sis  nee  ne. 
Semper  Milo,  qtuzntum  interesset  P^  Clodiiy  se  perire,  cogitabat^ 

Die./?,  Mil  2L 
Caesar  dicere  solebat,  turn  tarn  sua,  quam  reipublicae  interesset  uti 

sahms  esset,  Suet.  CW«.  86» 
Inventae  sunt  epistoiae,  ut  certiares  faceremus  absentes,  si  quid 

essetf  quos  eos  scire  aut  nostra  aut  ipsarum  interesset,  Cic 

ad  Fanu  iL  4. 
Quid  refert,  utrum  voluerim  Jieri,  an  factum  gaudeam  f  Cic 

JPhilip.  ii.  12. 

Note  1.  When  an  infinitiYe  alone  is  joined  to  interesse^  the  preceding 
subject  is  understood,  e.  g.  ammtim  interest  recte  facere^  scil.  m.  The  nomi* 
natiTe  of  the  subject  in  Cicero,  ad  AtL  iii.  19^  non  quo  mea  interesset  toe} 
naturOf  is  yerj  singular.  It  has  been  asserted  that  refert  is  not  joined 
with  Ihe  genitive  of  the  person ;  in  Cicero,  it  is  true,  it  does  not  occur, 
for  he  generally  uses  it  with  the  pronouns  m«a,  tua,  «ua,  &c. ;  but  other 
authors  use  the  genitive;  e.g.  Sallust,  Jvg.  119.:  faciendtan  aUqmdy  quod 
illorum  magis^  qmtm  sua  retbdisse  mdereiur^  and  Liv.  zzziy.  27. :  ipsorum 
referrey  &c.  Most  frequently,  however,  refert  is  used  without  either  a 
genitive  or  any  of  the  pronouns  meoy  tua,  &c.:  refert^  quid  refert  f  fnagm^ 
parviy  maguopert  refert  The  dative  oi  the  person  in  Horace,  Serm,  i.  1. 50. : 
vel  die  qtdd  referat  intra  naturae  fines  mventi,jugera  centum  an  miUe  aret,  is  a 
singular  peculiarity. 

[§  4fio.]  Note  2.  The  d^ree  of  importance  is  expressed  by  adverbs  or 
neuter  adjectives,  or  by  their  genitives:  magis^  magnopere^  vehementer, 
parum^  insmm«,  torn,  tantopere;  muUum,  ptus^  phtrimutUj  permuUum,  infiniiumj 
mirum  quantum^  minus^  nUdL,  aliquid,  quiddamy  taniumy  quantum;  tanti,  quanti^ 
magnit  permagnij  parvi.  The  object  for  which  a  thing  is  of  importance  is 
expressed  by  the  preposition  oel^  as  in  Cicero :  magni  interest  ad  honarem 
nostrum;  a  dative  used  in  the  same  sense  occurs  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  65. : 
non  referre  dedecori. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

ABLATIVE   CASE. 


[§  451.]     1.    The  Ablative  serves  to  denote  certain  relations  of 

substantives,  which  are  expressed  in  most  other  languages  by 

prepositions. 

Note.    This  is  an  important' difference  between  the  ablative  and  the  other 
oblique  cases ;  for  the  Utter  expressing  necessary  rehitions  between  nouns,. 
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occur  in  all  languages  which  poflseas  cases  of  inflection,  and  do  not,  like  the 
French  or  English,  express  those  relations  bj  prepositions.  But  the  abla- 
tive is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  Unguage,  which  might  indeed  be  dispensed 
with,  but  which  contributes  greatly  to  its  expressive  conciseness. 

The  ablative  is  used  first  with  passive  verbs  to  denote  the 
thing  by  which  any  thing  is  eflFected  {ahlativus  efficientis)^  and 
which  in  the  active  construction  is  expressed  by  the  nominative : 
e.  g.  sol  mundum  illustrate  and  sole  mundus  illustratur  ;  fecundi" 
tas  arborum  me  delectat,  and  fecunditate  arborum  delector.  If 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  effected  is  a  person^  the  preposition 
ab  is  required  with  the  ablative  (see  §  382.),  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  participles  of  the  verbs  denoting  **  to  be  bom  " 
{natusy  genitiiSy  ortus,  and  in  poetry  also  cretus,  editus,  sdtus)y  to 
which  the  name  of  the  father  or  family  is  generally  joined  in  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition.  Ab  cannot  be  used  with  the 
ablative  of  a  thing  by  which  any  thing  is  effected,  unless  the 
thing  be  personified. 

Dei  providentid  mundtis  administratur,  Cic. 
Non  est  consentaneum,  qui  metu  non  frangatur,  eum  frangi  cupv- 

dilate  ;  nee  qui  invictum  se  a  iabare  praestiterit,  vinci  a  volup^ 

tatcy  Cic  De  Off.  i.  20. 

Note,  The  words  denoting  ^  bom"  usually  have  the  preposition  ex  or  de 
joined  to  the  name  of  the  mother,  but  the  ablative  alone  is  also  found,  and 
there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  ex  or  a6  is  joined  to  the  name  of  the 
father ;  e.  g.  Terent,  AdelpK  i.  1.  15. :  Atque  ex  me  hie  natus  fum  est,  sed  ex 
fratre;  Caes.  Bell.  OalL  vL  18. :  progtuUi  ab  Dite  poire.  Ortus  ab  ahquo  is 
frequently  used  in  speaking  of  a  person's  ancestors ;  q.  g.  Cic.  p,  Mttren.2l.: 
qui  ab  Uio  ortus  es;  Caes.  BeU.  Gall.  ii.  4. :  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a 
Qermanis  (the  same  as  oriimdos). 

[§  452.]  2.  An  ablative  expressing  the  cause  {ahlativus 
causae)  is  joined  with  adjectives^  which^  if  changed  into  a  verb, 
would  require  a  passive  construction :  e.  g.fessus,  aeger,  saucius 
(equivalent  to  quifatigatus,  morbo  affectusy  vulneratus  est) — and 
with  intransitive  verbs,  for  which  we  may  generally  substitute 
some  passive  verb,  of  at  least  a  simiLor  meaning,  as  iiUeriit  famey 
consumptus  est  fame ;  erpectatio  rumore  crevity  expectatio  aucta 
est  rumore  ;  gaudeo  honors  tuoy  delector  honore  tuo.  Thus  verba 
expressing  feeling  or  emotion  are  construed  with  the  ablative  of 
the  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  the  feeling  or  emotion,  as  doleo^ 
gaudeoy  laetor ;  exilioy  exulto,  triumphoy  lacrimo,  paene  desipio 
gaudioy  ardeo  cupiditatey  desiderio.     Sometimes  the  prepositions 
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propter  and  per  are  used  instead  of  such  an  ablative,  and  when  a 
person  is  described  as  the  cause  of  an  emodon^  they  are  just  as 
necessary  as  a6  is  with  passive  verbs. 

We  must  notice  in  particular  the  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs :  —  GlorioTy  I  boast,  is  joined  with  an  ablative  denot- 
ing the  cause  :  e.  g.  victoria  medy  but  is  also  construed  with  de, 
and  in  the  sense  of  "  glory  in  a  thing,**  with  in :  e.  g.  Cic. 
De  Nat,  Deor.  iii.  36. :  prdpter  virtutem  recte  laudamury  et  in 
virtute  recte  gloriamur,  LahorOy  I  suffer  from,  e.  g.  morboy  ino- 
piay  odioy  is  frequently  joined  also  with  exy  especially  when  the 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  pain,  is  mentioned :  e.  g. 
ex  pedibusy  ex  intestinis.  Nttor  and  innitor  aliqua  rcy  I  lean  upon, 
is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  also  with  in  ;  e.  g.  Cicero :  in  vita 
jPompefi  nitebatur  saltis  dvitatis  (in  the  sense  of  ^^  strive  after," 
with  ad  or  in  with  the  accus.,  as  nitimur  in  vetitum),  Sto  aliqua 
rcy  I  depend  upon  a  thing,  ssjudicio  meo,  auctore  aliquo  ;  also  in 
the  sense  of  **  I  persevere  in  or  adhere  to  a  thing,"  as  foedercy 
jurejurandoy  condicionibusy  promissis  ;  it  rarely  takes  m,  as  in 
Cicero:  stare  oportet  in  eoy  quod  sit  judicatum.  (Respecting 
acquiesco  with  the  ablat.  see  §  416.)  Fido  and  confido^  ^^  I  trust 
in  a  thing,"  and  the  adjective /reftw  are  joined  with  the  ablat.  of 
the  thing  trusted  in,  but  may  also  be  used  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  or  thing  trusted  in.  (See  §  413.)  The  verbs  constare, 
contineriy  to  consist  of,  are  construed  with  the  ablat.  to  denote 
that  of  which  a  thing  consists :  e.  g.  domus  amoenitas  non  aedificio, 
sed  silva  constabat ;  tota  honestas  quattuor  virtutibus  continetur  ; 
but  constare  is  joined  more  frequently  with  ex  or  th,  and  con^ 
tineri  in  the  sense  of  **  to  be  contained  in  a  thing,"  is  generally 
used  with  m,  but  even  then  not  unfrequently  with  the  ablative 
alone.  ( Consistere  in  the  sense  of  "  exist,"  is  construed,  like 
positum  esscy  only  with  in,) 
Concordia  res  parvae  crescunt,  discordid  maximae   dilabuntur^ 

Sallust,  Juff.  10. 
JSst  adolescentis  majores  natu  vereri  exque  his  deligere  optimos  et 

probatissimosy  quorum  consilio  atque  auctoritate  nitatury  Cic 

De  Off.  i.  34. 
Virtute  decety  non  sanguine  nitty  Claud.  Cons.  Hon.  iv.  219* 
Diversis  duobus  vitiisy  avaritia  et  luxuriay  civitas  Romana  labo^ 

rabaty  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 
Delicto  dokre,  correctione  gaudere  nos  oportety  Cic, 
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l§  4fis.]  Note  1.  We  mvuit  here  mention  also  the  aUaL  vtrMe  joined  wiA 
the  defective  adjective  n^ete  and  imzclf,  which,  either  with  the  imperatiTe  of 
esse  (e«lo,  este^  estote%  or  without  it,  is  used  as  an  exchunation  of  enoonrage- 
ment  or  approbation. 

The  use  of  the  accnsattre  vieem  (wkh  a  genitive  or  poeseasive  prononn), 
inatAJMJ  of  the  ablative  vice  (in  accordance  with  the  above  rule)  in  connection 
with  intransitive  verbs  and  adjectives  denoting  feelings,  especiallj  those  of 
care,  grief,  and  sorrow,  is  a  peculiarity  which  does  not  occur  when  vicem  ia 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  ^  change'*  or  "  turn**  (as  in  Fhaedr.  v.  1.6.: 
tacite  gementes  tristem  fortunae  meem)^  but  only  when  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  **for  ;**  e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  31. :  apparuit  causa  plebi,  suam  vicem  indig' 
nantem  magistratu  abisse;  L  e.  that  for  their  sake  he  had  indignantly  resigned 
his  office ;  xxxiv.  32. :  Remittimus  hoc  Hbi,  ne  nosiratn  vicem  inzscariSy  that 
you  may  not  be  angry  on  our  account ;  zL  23. :  SimpUcitatemjuveius  ineauii 
assentando  indignandoque  et  ipse  vicem  ejus  captdbaty  by  showing  indignation 
on  his  account.  In  like  manner  we  must  explain  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  23. : 
Tuam  vicem  saepe  doleo,  quod  nuUam  partem  per  aetatem  sanae  et  sahae  rei 
pubHcae  gttstare  patuistij  and  tn  Verr,  i.  44. :  si  aUetiam  vicem  pro  nostra  «i« 
juria  doleremusy  if  we  grieved  for  other  people,  as  though  a  wrong  had  been 
done  to  ourselves.  Hence  we  should  read,  with  Bentley,  in  Horace  JSpod. 
xvii.  42. :  in/amis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vicem.  Castor  offended  on  account 
of  his  ill-famed  sister,  where  Bentley  quotes  the  following  instances  of  thia 
use  of  vicem  with  adjectives,  Liv.  viiL  35. :  suam  vicem  magis  anxioSf  quam 
ejus,  cyi  auxiUum  ab  se  petebatur;  xxviii.  43. :  vt  meam  quoque,  non  solum  rei 
publicae  et  exercitus  vicem  videretur  soUicitus;  Curt.  vii.  6. :  maestus  wm  tuam 
vicem,  sed  propter'ipsum  periditantium  fratrum,  not  sad  on  his  own  aoconnt, 
but  on  account  of  his  brothers  who  ran  into  danger  for  his  sake.  The 
ablative  in  this  sense  occurs  only  in  late  writers ;  e.  g.  Quintil.  vi.  2.  35.,  and 
xi.  1.  42.  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  accusative  vicem  may  be 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  *'  like,**  more  modoque,  instead  of  vice,  as  is  com- 
monly read  in  Cic.  ad  AtL  x.  8. :  SardanapaU  vicem  in  suo  lectulo  mari,  or 
whether  we  should  correct  vicem  into  vice,  as  in  Tacitus,  Aun,  vi.  21. :  quae 
dixerat  oractUi  vice  accipiens.  The  difficult  passage  in  Horace,  Epod.  v.  87. : 
Vefiena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent  convertere  humanam  vicem,  must 
undoubtedly  be  explafaied  in  the  same  manner,  whether  we  retain  the  accn- 
sative  or  read  humana  vice;  the  meaning  is :  "  Poison  cannot  upset  the  eternal 
laws  like  things  human.** 

[§  4M.]  Note  2.  With  transitive  verbs  also,  the  cause  or  the  thing  in  con- 
sequence of  which  anything  is  done,  is  expressed  by  the  ablative,  but  this  ia 
the  r^pilar  practice  only  with  substantives  ending  in  the  ablat.  in  «  (§  90.), 
which  have  no  other  cases ;  e.  g^jttssu,  rogatu,  admonitu  tuo  vent,  fed,  misi  or 
nUssus  sum.  With  other  substantives  it  is  more  rare ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am. 
32. :  ut  omnes  intelligant  me  non  studio  accusare,  sed  officio  defendere;  de  Fin. 
ii.  26. :  sifruetibus  et  emolumentis  et  utiUiatibus  amiciiias  coiemus;  de  Off.  i.  9. : 
Suntetiam,  qui  out  studio  rei  founiliaris  tuendae  out  odio  quodam  hominum  suum 
se  negotium  agere  dicant;  Sfdlust,  Cat  23. :  inopid  minus  largiri  poterat;  Cic 
Divin,  in  Caec,  3. :  judiciorum  desiderio  tribunicia  potestas  efflagitata  est,  JU" 
diciorum  levitate  ordo  alius  postulatur,  &c. ;  de  Leg.  iii.  7. :  Regale  dmtatie 
genus  nan  tarn  t^gni,  quam  regis  vitOs  repudiaium  est.  The  preposition  propter 
or  a  circumlocution  with  causa,  however,  is  generally  used  instead  of  the 
ablative ;  e.  g.  instead  of  joco  dicere,  joco  mentiri,  we  find  joci  causa;  hoc 
anus  suscepi  tud  causa;  honoris  tui  causa,  propter  amiciiiam  nostram.    Whoa 
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the  cause  is  a  state  of  feeling,  the  best  Latin  writers  prefer  a  oireainlocQtton 
with  the  perfect  participle  of  some  Terb  denoting  ^  to  induce  ;**  e.  g.  to  do 
a  thing  from  some  desire,  cupiditate  ductus,  induchUy  incitatus,  incensus,  inflame 
nuOuSy  impuUus,  motus,  captut,  &c.  Livj  is  fond  of  using  the  preposition  ab 
in  this  sense,  as  ab  tro,  a  $pe,  ab  odioy  from  anger,  hope,  hatred.  See  §  305^ 
and  Hand,  Twsemn,  i.  p.  33. 

[§  455.]  3.  An  ablative  is  joined  with  verbs  of  every  kind  to 
express  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  a  thing  is  done  (ab^ 
lativus  iiistrumeidi).  Thus  we  say  manu  ducere  aliqnem,  to  lead 
a  person  by  the  hand ;  equoy  curru,  nave  vehi,  the  horse,  carriage, 
and  ships  being  the  means  of  moving. 
Benivolentiam  civium  hlanditiU  coUigere  turpe  esty  Cic 
Comibits  taurty  apri  dentibusy  morsu  ^leonesy  aliae  ftiga  se,  aliae 

occultatione  tutantuvy  Cic  De  Nat  Deor,  ii.  50. 
Natttram  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret,  Horat.  EpisL  L 

10.  24. 
Male  quaerittir  Jierbis;  moribus   et  forma   conciliandus  amoTy 

Ovid.  Heroid.  vL  93. 

Note.  When  a  man  is  the  instrument  by  which  anything  is  effected,  the 
ablative  is  rarely  used,  but  generally  the  preposition  per,  or  the  circum- 
locution with  opera  alicuJtUy  which  is  so  frequent,  especially  with  possessive 
pronouns,  that  mea,  tud,  «ua,  &c.  opera  are  exactly  the  same  as  per  me,  per 
te,  per  se,  &c. ;  and  are  used  to  denote  both  good  and  bad  services ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Cat  Maj.  4. :  mea  opera  Tarenhan  recepisti;  Nep.  Lys,  1. :  Zy$ander  etc  sibi 
wduUU,  ut  ejus  opera  m  maximam  odium  Graeciae  Lacedaemomi  perveneritU; 
that  is,  ejus  culpa,  through  his  fault.  Beneficio  is  used  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  good  results,  as  bejteficio  tuo  sahms,  ineohanis  sum,  where,  it  is  the 
same  as  per  te.  Per  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  means,  but  only  when  we 
are  speaking  of  external  concurring  drcumstances  rather  than  of  that  which 
is  really  done  to  attain  a  certain  object.  We  always  say,  e.  g.,  ot  oppidum 
eepit,  but  per  vim  ei  bona^  eripuii.  See  §  301.  The  material  instrument  is 
always  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone,  and  never  with  a  preposition,  such 
as  cum;  hence  conj^cere  cenmm  sagitds,  gladio  aliquem  vulnerare;  comp. 
§473. 

[§  456.]  4.  Hence  with  verbs  of  buying  and  sellinffy  dl  esti* 
mationy  valucy  and  the  like  (§  444. ),  the  price  or  value  of  a 
thing  is  expressed  by  the  ablative^  provided  it  is  indicated  by  a 
definite  sum  or  a  substantive.  (Respecting  the  genitive  in 
general  expressions,  see  §  444.,  where  it  is  observed  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  the  ablatives  magnoy  permagnoyplurimoy 
parvoy  mimmoy  are  commonly  joined  to  verbs  denoting  ^* to  buy" 
and  "sell.") 
Ego  spempretio  non  emoy  Terent.  AdelpL  ii.  2.  11. 
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Si  quis  aurum  vendens  putet  se  arichalcum  vendere^  indieabUne  et 

vir  bonia  aurum  illud  esse^  an  emet  denariOf  quod  sit  miUe 

denarium  f  Cic  De  Off.  iiL  23. 
Viginti  talentis  unam  orationem  Itocrates  vendidit^  Plin.  HisL 

Nat.  viL  31. 
J)eni$  in  diem  assAus  anima  et  corpus  (militum)  aesiimantury 

Tacit.  Arm.  i.  17. 
Quod  turn  opus  est,  asse  carum  est,  Senec  Epist.  94. 

Note,  To  the  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  we  must  add  many  others  whldi 
express  an  act  or  an  enjoyment,  for  which  a  certain  price  is  paid ;  e.  g.  laoor 
quadrcoUey  hdbito  triginta  milUnu  HS^  doceo  talejUo,  parvo  aere  mereo.  Esse 
in  the  sense  of  **  to  be  worth"  is  therefore  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the 
«Lefinite  price ;  e.  g.  Modhu  fnunenti  in  SicUia  binu  testertiisj  ad  tummum 
terms  erat;  sextants  sal  m  Italia  eraL  We  make  this  observation  chiefly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  difference  between  this  ablative  and  the  genitive  of 
quality  which  occurs  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  above.  E^  nuOe 
denarium  there  means,  it  is  a  thing  of  one  thousand  denarii  (in  value),  and 
may  be  bought  for  that  sum. 

Mutare  and  its  compounds,  commutare  and  permutarey  are  commonly  con- 
strued in  the  same  way  as  the  verbs  of  selling :  e.  g.Jidem  smm  et  rdigionem 
pecwudj  siuditan  belli  gerendi  agrumttura,  pellium  tegmina  vestHmSj  mantes  ae 
silvas  urbibus,  and  in  Virg.  Georg,  L  8. :  Chaoniam  glandem  pingui  mutaoit 
arista^  alluding  to  the  first  husbandman,  who  exchanged  com  for  acorns.  But 
prose  writers  as  well  as  poets  reverse  the  expression,  by  putting  that  which 
we  receive  in  the  accusal.,  and  that  which  we  give  for  it  in  the  ablative, 
eitlier  alone  or  with  the  preposition  cum;  e.  g.  Horat  Carm.  iii.  1.  47. :  cttr 
vaUe  permutem  Sabina  divitias  operosiores,  why  should  I  exchange  my  Sabine 
valley  for  more  wearisome  riches  ?  Epod  ix.  27. :  Terra  marique  vidns 
hostis  Punico  hgubre  mutavit  sagum;  Curt.  iii.  18. :  exiUvm  patria  sede  mai- 
taveratf  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  60. :  Quemque  ego  cum  rebus,  quas  totuspossidetorbis^ 
Aesonidem  mutasse  velim ;  Curt.  iv.  4. :  Habitus  hie  cum  isto  squalors  permu^ 
tandus  tibi  est;  Sulpicius  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  5. :  hisce  temponbus  nonpessime 
cum  iis  esse  actum,  quibus  sine  dolore  licitum  est  mortem  cum  vita  commutare. 
Livy  too  uses  both  constructions,  but  the  ablat.  alone  is  better  attested. 
See  Drakenborch  on  v.  20. 

[§  457.]  5.  The  ablative  is  joined  with  nouns  (both  substan- 
tive and  adjective)  and  verbs  to  express  a  particular  d^rcumstance 
or  limitation,  where  in  English  the  expressions  ^^  with  r^ard 
to,"  **as  to,"  or  " in"  are  used:  e.  g.  Nemo  Romanorum  Ciceroni 
parfuity  or  Ciceronem  aequavit  eloquentid,  in  eloquence,  or  with 
regard  to  eloquence.  Hence  a  great  number  of  expressions  bj 
which  a  Btatement  is  modified  or  limited,  as  med  sententidy  mea 
opinioney  meo  judicio^  frequently  with  the  addition  of  quidem  ; 
natione  SyruSy  a  Syrian  by  birth;  genere  facile  primus ;  Hamil" 
car  coqnomine  BarcaSy  &c 
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Affesilaus  daudusfuit  (claudicabat)  altera  pede,  Nepos. 

Sunt  quidam  homines^  non  re,  sed  nominey  Cicero.  « 

[§  458.]  No(e  1.  The  Latin  poets,  and  those  prose  writers  who  are  fond  of 
poetical  expresaions,  sometimes  um  the  accusative  instead  of  this  ablative, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks;  hence  the  accusative  is  termed  acctuativus 
Graeeui.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  passive  verbs,  especially  with  per- 
fect participles,  to  determine  die  part  of  the  body  to  which  a  statement  applies 
or  is  limited ;  e.  g.  vite  caput  tegitur^  he  is  covered  (or  covers  himself)  with  a 
vine  branch,  but  the  covering  is  limited  to  the  head :  "  his  head  is  covered 
with,"  &c. ;  membra  tub  arbuto  ttratuSj  lying  with  his  limbs  stretched  out ; 
redimittu  tempora  UaarOj  his  temples  surrounded  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  nvbe 
eandentes  humeros  amictus;  hwneros  oleo  perfusut;  miles  fractus  membra 
labore.  Such  expressions  are  pleasing,  especially  when  an  ablative  is  joined 
to  the  participle,  as  in  Livy,  xxi.  7. :  adversum  femur  iragula gramter  ictus; 
fiueton.  Odao,  20. :  dexterrnngemi  lapideietua;  Ovid,  Met,  xiL  269. :  Oryneus 
eruitur  oculos^  appears  rather  harsh  for  Chryneo  eruuniur  ocuU,  This  use  of  the 
accus.  may  be  compared  with  that  explained  in  §  S93.,  edoctus  artes  and  in' 
terrogaius  sententiam ;  for  an  active  verb  may  be  joined  with  a  twofold  ac- 
cusative, either  of  the  person  or  of  a  part  of  the  person,  as  redvmo  te  vietorem^ 
or  redimio  tempora,  cn'aet,  —  and  when  such  a  sentence  takes  the  passive 
form,  the  accusative  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  but  that  of  the 
part  remmns.     (Com.  Buttmann*s  Greek  Grammar,  §  131.) 

But  the  poets  go  still  further,  and  use  this  accusative  of  the  part  also  with 
neuter  verbs  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  Virg^  Georg,  iii.  84. :  tremit  artus;  Aen,  i. 
589.:  OS  humerosque  deo  stmiUs;  Tacit.  Germ,  17.:  femtruie  Germanorum 
nudae  brachia  et  lacertos,  and  in  the  same  writer  we  find  dart  genus,  for  the 
usual  dari  genere,  where  genus  is  not  an  accusative  of  the  part,  but  is  com- 
pletely a  Greek  construction. 

The  accusative  expressing  the  articles  of  dress,  used  in  poetical  language 
with  the  passive  verbs  induor,  amicior,  cingor,  accingor,  exuor,  discingor,  is  of 
a  different  kind;  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  accus.  of  the  part.  The 
active  admits  two  constructions :  induo  me  Deste  and  induo  mihi  vestem  (see 
above  §  418.),  and  in  the  passive  the  two  constructions  are  combined  into 
one ;  and  instead  of  saying  jnduor  veste,  the  poets  and  those  who  imitate  them, 
say  induor  vestem.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  all  the  poets,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  in  Ovid ;  e.g.  proHnus  indmiurfaciem  euUumque  Dianae;  in- 
dmturque  aures  lenJte  gradienHs  aseUi;  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  510. :  inuiile  ferrum  cingitur. 
To  this  accusative,  the  Latin  ablative  is  sometimes  added,  to  denote  the  part 
of  the  body  which  is  dressed  or  adorned ;  e.g.  Ovid,  Met  vii.  161. :  inductaque 
eormbus  aurum  Victima  vota  oadit,  and  x.  271. :  pamdis  inductae  cormbus  aurum 
juvencae.  The  accusative  in  Horace,  Serm.  L  6.  74.:  pueri  laevo  suspensi 
locvios  tabulamque  lacerto,  is  curious,  but  suspensi  is  here  used  according  to 
the  analogy  of  accincti,  like  the  Greek  iKtipTrf/iivoi  n)v  irivcuca, 

[§  4S0.]  Note  2.  Something  of  this  Greek  construction  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  even  in  their  ordinary  language,  and  there  are  some  cases  where  the 
accusative  is  used  in  prose  instead  of  the  ablative.  Magnam  and  maximani 
partem  are  thus  used  adverbially  {or  fere  or  magna  (maxtma)  ex  parte;  e.  g. 
Cic.  Orat  56. :  magnam  partem  ex  iambis  nostra  constat  oraOo,  consists  to  a 
great  extent  of  iambics ;  de  Off,  i.  7. :  maximam  partem  ad  injuriamfaciendam 
aggrediunJtur,  ut  adipiscamtur  ea,  quae  concupiverunt,  (Comp,  partim  §271.) 
In  the  same  manner  cetera  and  reliqua  are  joined  to  adjectives  in  the  sense 
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of  ceteris;  i.e.  "for  the  rest,"  or  "in  other  respects;"  e.  g.  Liv.  L  32.: 
Proximum  regnum,  cetera  egregium^  ab  una  parte  haud  satis  prosperumfuU,  and 
in  many  other  passages,  cetera  simiUs,  cetera  laetus^  cetera  homts.  Further,  id 
temporis  or  id  {hoc^  idem)  aetatis^  for  eo  tempore,  ea  aetate;  e.g.  Liv.  i.  50. : 
purgavit  se,  quod  id  temporis  vemsset;  xl.  9. :  Qu^  hoe  nocOs  vents  f  Cic.  p. 
Cluent,  51,:  non  potuit  koneste  scribere  in  babieis  se  cum  id  aetatis  fiio  fiusse  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16. :  cwn  ceteris  idem  aetatis  noHUlms;  i.e.  cum  ceteris  efus- 
dem  aetatis  nohiUbus.  On  the  same  principle  Tacitus,  Arm.  xii.  18.,  sajs: 
Romanorum  nemo  id  auctoritatis  aderat,  for  ea  auetoritate. 

[§  460.]  6.  The  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  denoting  plenty 
or  wanty  and  with  the  corresponding  transitives  oiJUHngy  en- 
dowing y  depriving.  (Ahlativus  copiae  aut  inapiae,)  Verbs  of 
this  kind  are:  —  1.  abuTidare,  redundare,  affluerey  circumfluercy 
scaterey  florerey  poUerey  valercy  vigere  [in  the  figurative  sense  of 
"being  rich  or  strong  in  anything");  carere,  egercy  tTidigerey 
vacare ;  2.  complerey  explersy  implere,  opplercy  cumularey  refer- 
cire,  obruerey  imbuerey  satiare,  exatiarey  saturarey  stiparey  consti- 
pare;  afficerey  donarcy  remunerariy  hcupletarey  omarey  augere ; 
privarCy  spoliarey  orbarey  fraudarcy  defraudarey  nudarcy  exuercy 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  meaning.  The  adjective  praeditus 
takes  the  place  of  a  perfect  participle  (in  the  sense  of  "  en- 
dowed"), and  is  likewise  joined  with  an  ablative. 
Germania  rivis  fluminibtisqiie  abundaty  Seneca. 
Quam  Dionysio  erat  miserumy  carere  consuetudine  amicorum, 

societate  victuSy  sermone  omnino  familiari  !  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  22. 
Arcesilas  pkilosopkus  quum  acumine  ingenii  Jtortdty  turn  admiral 

bili  quodam  lepore  dicendi,  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  6. 
Consilio  et  auetoritate  non  mode  non  orbari,  sed  etiam  augeri 

senectus  solet,  Cic  Cat,  Maj\  6. 
Mens  est  praedita  motu  sempiternoy  Cic.  Tmc.  L  27. 

[§461.]  Note  1.  Afficere  properly  signifies  to  "endow  with,'*  but  it  is 
used  in  a  great  many  expressions,  and  may  sometimes  be  translated  by  "  to  do 
something  to  a  person  :"  afficere  aliquem  honore,  henefido,  laetitia,  praemio, 
ignominia<t  injuria^  poena,  morte,  sepidtura.  Remunerari  (the  simple  munerare 
or  munerari  is  not  often  used),  properly  "  to  make  a  present  in  return," 
hence  **  to  remunerate."  Respecting  the  different  construction  of  the  verbs 
donare,  exuere,  and  others  with  the  accusat.  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  of 
the  person,  see  §  418. 

[§  462.]  Note  2.  The  adjectives  denoting  fvll  and  emjOy  are  sometimes 
joined  with  the  ablative  although  as  adjectiva  relativa  they  take  a  genitive 
(see  §  436).  Re/erttts,  filled,  as  a  participle  of  the  verb  referdo  has  regu- 
lai-ly  the  ablative,  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  exception  that,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  plemta,  it  takes  the  genitive  ;  e.g.  Cic./?.  Fortt.  1. :  referta  GaUia 
negotiatorum  est,  plena  civium  Romanorum.  Orbus,  destitute ;  creber  and  den- 
sus  in  the  sense  of"  thickly  covered  with,**  are  found  only  with  the  ablative. 
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Vacuus,  liber,  imimam  and  jmnu  are  joined  with  the  ablat  or  the  preposition 
ab.    See  §468. 

[§  463.]  Note  3.  A  genitive  is  sometimes  joined  with  egeo,  and  frequently 
with  mdigeoi  e.g.  Cic. :  hoc  bellum  indiget  celeritatis;  and  following  the 
analogy  of  plemu  the  Terbs  compUre  and  implere  are  joined  with  a  genitive 
not  only  by  the  poets,  but  by  good  prose  writers ;  e.  g.  Cic.  t«  Verr.  t.  57. : 
gman^  completutjam  mereatonon  career  esset;  Cat.  Mty,  14. :  comrivium  tnci" 
morum  quotidie  compleo;  ad  Pam.  ix.  18. :  oUam  denariorum  implere,  and  in 
Livy :  spei  anmorunupte  implere,  temeritatia  implere. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  with  many  of  these  verbs  the  ablative  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  ahlaiions  ingtrumenti.  The  verb  wdere  in  the  sense  of  **  being 
healthy  or  well,"  takes  the  ablative  of  the  part,  as  corpore,  pedihu,  eiomacho; 
in  the  sense  of  ^  being  strong,"  the  ablat.  joined  to  it  is  generally  an  ablat. 
instnanenti;  e.g.  valeo  auctoritate,  gratia,  pecuma,  armis;  but  in  many  cases 
it  may  be  regarded  also  as  an  ablative  of  plenty,  as  in  valere  eloqueniia, 
eguitatu  valere.  « 

[§  464.]  7.  OpiLs  ett,  there  is  need^  is  used  either  as  an  im* 
personal  verb,  in  which  case  it  takes,  like  the  verbs  denoting 
want,  an  ablative,  e.  g.  duce  (exemplis)  nobis  opus  est,  or  per- 
sonally, in  which  case  the  thing  needed  is  expressed  hj  the 
nominative  (just  as  aliquid  mihi  necessarium  est),  e.  g.  dux  nobis 
opus  esty  exempla  nobis  opus  sunt.  The  latter  construction  is 
most  frequent  with  the  neuters  of  pronouns  and  adjectives. 
Athenienses    Philippidem   cursorem   Lacedaemonem  miserunty  ut 

nuntiarety  quam  celeri  opus  esset  auxilio,  Nep.  Milt  4. 
Themistocles  celeriter  quae  opus  erant  reperiebaty  Nep.  Them.  1. 

Note  1.  The  genitive  of  the  thing  needed  in  Livy,  xxii.  51.:  temporie 
opus  esse,  and  xxiii.  21.:  qtuxnti  argenti  opus  ftdt,  is  doubtful.  But  when 
the  thing  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  substantive,  we  find  either  the  aocusat. 
with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone,  the  preceding  subject  being  under- 
stood :  e.  g.  si  quid  erit,  quod  te  scire  opus  sit,  scribam,  or  quid  opus  est  tarn 
valde  affirmare,  soil,  te ;  or  the  ablat.  of  the  perfect  participle  is  used  with 
or  without  a  substantive ;  e.  g.  Tacito  quum  opus  est,  damas ;  Livy :  maturato 
opus  est,  qrddquid  statuere  placet;  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  4. :  sed  opus  fuit  Hirtio 
convento ;  Liv.  vii.  5. :  opus  sibi  esse  domino  ejus  conoento.  The  ablat.  of 
the  supine  (in  «)  is  less  frequent.  Priusquam  incipias,  consuJto,  et,  ubi  con- 
sulueris,  mature  facto  opus  est,  Sallust,  Cat.  1.  ^ 

Note  2.  Usus  est,  in  the  sense  of  opus  est,  is  likewise  used  impersonally,  as 
in  Livy :  ut  reduceret  naves,  quibus  cansuli  usus  non  esset,  of  which  the  consul 
was  not  in  want. 

[§  465.]    8.  The  ablative  is  joined  with  the  deponent  verbs 
utoryfruoTyfungoTy  potior  and  vescor,  and  their  compounds  abutor, 
perfruoTy  defungor  and  perfungor. 
Hannibal  quum  victoria  posset  utiyfrui  maluity  Florus. 
Qui  adipisci  veram  gloriam  volety  justitiae  fungatur  officiisy  Cic 

de  Off.  ii.  13. 
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Numidae  plerumque  lade  et  ferina  came  vescehantur,  SalluBt^ 

Jug.  89. 

[§466.]  Note,  In  earlj  Latin  these  verbs  were  frequentlj  joined  with 
the  accusative,  but  in  the  best  period  of  the  language  it  seldom  occurs,  and 
only  in  less  correct  writers.  (In  Nepos,  Datam,  1. :  ndUUtre  mumu  fimgeuz 
is  well  established,  but  BwBMn,  S. :  MMimam  xmpeni  poHri  a  doubtful,  and 
so  are  the  passages  quoted  from  Cicero  with  the  accusat.  See  mj  note  on 
de  Off,  ii.  23.)  This,  howevier,  is  the  reason  why  even  classical  writers  use 
the  construction  with  the  participle  future  passive,  where  otherwise  the 
gerund  only  could  have  been  used.  (See  §  657.)  Potior  occurs  (in  classical 
writers)  also  with  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  r^gnij  imperii^  but  more  especial!/ 
in  the  phrase  rerum  potiri^  to  assume  the  supremacy.  ApUcor  and  aeUpiseor 
are  used  by  Tacitus  in  the  same  sense  with  a  genitive  (rvnon,  dommatioius), 
and  Horace  goes  so  far  as  to  join  regnare  (which  is  otherwise  an  intransitive 
verb)  with  a  genitive,  Carm.  iii.  30.  12. :  agreMtium  poptdorum,  Utor  often 
signifies  ^  I  have,**  especially  when  the  object  (the  ablat.)  is  accompanied  by 
another  noun  (substant.  or  adject.)  in  apposition;  e.g.  utor  te  amieoy  I 
have  you  as  a  friend ;  Nep. :  Hanmbal  Sosilo  Lacedaemonio  HUeranm 
Graecarum  tuus  ett  doctore ;  Cio. :  vide  quam  me  aie  nstinu  aequo,  how  fair  I 
shall  be  towards  thee. 

[§  467.]  9.  The  adjectives  digntLSy  indignus  and  contentus  are 
joined  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing  of  which  we  are  worthy, 
unwortliy,  and  with  which  we  are  satisfied.  Dignari^  to  be 
deemed  worthy,  or,  as  a  deponent,  t9  deem  worthy,  is  construed 
like  dignus. 
Si  vere  aestimare  Macedonas^  qui  tunc  fuerunt,  volumusy  fate- 

bimtir,  et  regem  taUhus  niinistriSy  d  illos  tdnto  rege  fuisse  dig- 

nissimoSf  Curt.  iv.  in  fin. 
Quam  multi  luce  indigni  sunt,  et  tamen  dies  oritur  t   Senec. 

Note,  Dignari  is  used  by  Cicero  only  as  the  passive  of  the  obsolete  active 
dignare^  and  that  not  only  in  the  participle,  but  in  the  various  tenses.  The 
writers  of  the  silver  age  use  it  os  a  deponent ;  e.  g.  Sueton.  Vespae,  2. : 
graUas  egit  et,  quod  se  honore  coenae  dignatus  esset^  that  he  had  thought  him 
worthy.  When  joined  with  an  infinitive,  dignor  with  those  writers  signifies 
^  I  think  proper  to  do  a  thing.**  DigrmSj  in  poetry  and  unclassical  prose 
writers,  is  sometimq^  joined  with  a  genitive,  like  the  Greek  ^coc.  When  it 
is  followed  by  a  verb,  the  Latin  language  generally  requires  a  distinct 
sentence  beginning  with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  being  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive; sometimes,  however,  the  infinitive  is  used^  as  in  English.  (See 
§  568.)  ContetUus  is  likewise  joined  with  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  see 
§  590.  The  ablat.  with  this  adjective  arises  from  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
coniinerij  of  which  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  participle  passive ;  hence  in  a 
reflective  sense  it  signifies  ^'confimng  one*s  self  to,**  or  ^  satisfying  one*s  self 
with  a  thing.** 

[§  468.]  10.  The  verbs  of  remomngy  preventing,  delivering^ 
and  others  which  denote  separation,  are  construed  with  the  ab- 
lative of  the  thing,  without  any  of  the  prepositions  ah,  de  or  ex; 
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but  when  Beparation  from  a  person  is  expressed  the  preporition 

ah  is  always  used.     The  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are:  — 

arcere,  peUere,  depellerey  expellere,  deturbare,  dejicere,  eficercy  ab^ 

sterrerey  deterrere^  movercy  ajnovere,  demovere,  remavere,  prokibere^ 

excludere;  abirey  exire,  cedere,  decedercy  discederey  desistere,  eva- 

dercy  ahstinere ;  liberarCy  expedirey  IcLxarCy  solverCy  together  with 

the  adjectives  Ubery  immunUy  purusy  vacuus  and  alienus,  which 

may  be  used  either  with  the  preposition  ab  or  the  ablative  alone, 

e.  g.  Ub^  a  delictis  and  liber  omni  metUy  but  the  verbs  exolvere, 

exanerare  and  kvarey  although  implying  liberation,  are  always 

construed  with  the  ablative  alone. 

The  verbs  which  denote  **  to  distinguish**  and  "  to  differ,**  viz.  dtsttngtiere, 
discemere,  secemere,  differre^  discrejpare^  diswlere,  dUtare^  abhorrere,  together 
with  aUenare  and  abalienare^  are  generally  joined  only  with  the  preposition 
a&,  and  the  ablat.  alone  is  rare  and  poetical ;  e.  g.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  55. :  neque 
ipse  abhorrebat  taUbus  studiis;  Ovid,  Met.  iii.  145. :  sol  ex  aequo  meld  distabat 
vtrdque.  The  verbs  denoting  "  to  differ  **  are  construed  also  with  the  dative, 
and  not  only  in  poetry,  but  sometimes  even  in  prose ;  e.  g.  Horat.  Epist  i. 
18.  4. :  distat  infido  scurrae  amicus;  ibid.  ii.  2. 193. :  simplex  hUarisque  nepoH 
discrepat;  Quintil.  xii.  10. :  Graecis  Tuscamcae  statuae  differunt.  The  same 
principle  is  followed  by  the  adjective  diversus^  as  in  Quintil.  L  c. :  NihU  tarn 
est  Lytiae  diversum  guam  Isocrates ;  Horat.  Serm,  L  4.  48. :  (Comoedia)  visi 
quodpede  certo  Differt  sermoni^  sermo  menu, 

L.  Brutus  civitatem  dominatu  regio  liberavit,  Cic  p.  Plane,  25. 
Te  a  quartana  Uberatum  gavdeOy  Cic  ad  AtL  x.  15. 
Esse  pro  civcy  qui  civis  non  sity  rectum  est  non  licere,  usu  vero 
urbis  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inhumanum  esty  Cic.  de  Off.  iii. 

11- 
Apud  veteres  Germanos  quemcunque  mortaUum  areere  iecto  ne- 

fas  habebatur.  Tacit.  Germ,  21. 
Tuy  JuppiteTy  hunc  a  tuis  arisy  a  tectis  urbis,  a  moenibus,  a  vita 

fortunisque  avium  arcebisy  Cic.  in  Cat  L  in  fin. 

[§  4ee.]  Nole  1.  The  verb  separare  itself  is  commonly  construed  with  ab, 
but  the  ablative  alone  is  also  admissible ;  e.g.  Ovid,  Trist,  i.  10.  28. :  Seston 
Ahydena  separat  urbe  /return,  Evadere  is  joined  by  Cicero  with  ex  and  ah, 
but  Livy  and  Sallust  use  it  with  the  ablat.  alone ;  it  may  take  the  accusat. 
according  to  §  386. ;  e.g.  evadere  amnem,  Jiammam,  insidias,  silvas,  but  ^^his 
occurs  only  in  the  silver  age.  Prohibere,  to  keep  at  a  distance,  prevent, 
admits  of  a  double  construction:  the  most  common  is  to  put  the  hostile 
thing  or  person  in  the  accusative,  as  hostes  prohibere  populaiiomlnis  or  ab 
oppidis ;  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  7. :  a  quo  periculo  prohibete  rempublicam,  and  in 
the  same  chapter :  erit  humanitaiis  vestrae,  magnum  horum  civium  numerum 
calamitate  prohibere.  In  like  manner  de/endere  is  joined  with  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  to  be  warded  off,  or  of  the  thing  or  person  to  be  defended.    In 
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the  former  sense  defendert  b  commonly  used  with  the  aociuat.  alone,  as 
defendere  nimiot  ardorea  aolis^  but  ab  aliquo  may  also  be  added ;  in  the  latter 
sense  ab  is  very  frequently  joined  to  it,  as  a  perictdo,  a  rt,  ab  injuria.  After 
the  analogy  of  prohibere,  the  verb  iriterdicere  alicm  is  used  almost  more 
frequently  with  the  ablative,  aliqua  re,  than  with  the  accusat.  aUqmd;  e.g. 
Caes.  Bell.  ChU.  i.  46. :  AriovistuM  cmni  GaUia  interdixU  Romanit ;  Quintil. 
Ti.  8.  79. :  quod  ei  domo  sua  interdixiMet,  and  hence  the  well  known  formula 
alicui  aqua  et  igm  interdicere.  See  the  excellent  disquisition  of  Perizonius 
on  Sanctius,  Minerv.  p.  345.  foil.  ed.  sexta ;  comp.  §  418. 

^he  dative  with  verbs  denoting  "  to  differ,**  is  attested  by  a  safficient 
number  of  passages ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the  practice 
with  the  verbs  denoting  "  to  distinguish,**  for  there  are  no  decisive  passages. 
Horace  says  vero  distinguere  fahum^  turpi  secemere  honestum^  tecemere  pri- 
vatis  publico,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  oero,  turpi  and  privatis^  are  datives 
or  ablatives.  The  poets  now  and  then  use  the  dative  instead  of  ab  with  the 
ablat.,  with  verbs  denoting  separation ;  e.  g.  Virg.  JSclog.  vii.  47. :  soUtitium 
pecori  deferuUte;  Georg.uL  155.:  oestrum  arcebis  gravida  pecori;  Horat 
Carm.  i.  9. 17. :  donee  virenti  ixmities  abest  For  otherwise  abesse  is  always 
joined  with  ab,  (Comp.  however  §  420.)  Disgentire,  disHdere  and  discrepare^ 
are  construed  also  with  cicm,  and  discordare  cnm  aliquo  is  more  frequent  than 
ab  aliquo.  The  genitive,  which  is  sometimes  joined  by  poets  to  verbs  of 
separation,  is  entirely  Greek ;  e.  g.  Plant.  Rud,  i.  4.  27. :  me  omnium  jam 
laborum  levat ;  Horat.  Carm,  ii.  9.  17. :  desine  moUium  tandem  querelarum ; 
ibid.  ill.  27.  69. :  abstineto  irarum  calidaeque  rixae;  ibid.  iil.  17.  in  fin. :  cum 
/amuUs  operum  solutis ;  Serm.  ii.  3. 36. :  morbi  purgatus;  and  according  to  this 
analogy  the  genitive  is  used  also  with  adjectives  of  the  same  meaning,  Horat. 
Serm.  ii.  2.  119. :  operum  vacuus;  de  Art.  Poet. ^12. :  liber  laborum;  Carm. 
i.  22. :  purus  sceleris.  So  Tacitus,  Annal,  I  49.,  uses  diversus  with  the 
genitive  instead  of  ab  aliqua  re. 

[§  470.]  Note  2.  The  adjective  alienus  (strange),  in  the  sense  of  ^ unfit** 
or  "  unsuited,**  is  joined  cither  with  the  ablative  alone  or  with  ab. ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Off.  i.  13. :  fraut  quasi  vulpeculae^  vie  leoms  videtur,  utrumque  komxne 
aUenissimum  est;  non  alienum  putani  dignitate,  majestate  suoy  institutis  suis; 
but  Cicero  just  as  often  uses  the  preposition  ab.  In  the  sense  of  ''  disaf- 
fected** or  ^' hostile  **  aZtemis  always  takes  ab;  e.g.  homo  aUenus  a  litteris^ 
animum  alienum  a  causa  nobilitaOs  habere.  In  the  former  sense  of  ^*  unsuited,"* 
being  the  opposite  of  proprius  (§411.),  it  may  also  be  joined  with  tlic 
genitive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  4. :  quis  alienum  putet  ejus  esse  dignitatis^  and  m 
the  latter  (afler  the  analogy  of  inimicus)  with  the  dative,  as  Cic.  p.  Caec.  9. : 
id  dicit  quod  iUi  causae  maxime  est  alienum.  Alius  too  is  sometimes  found 
with  the  ablative,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ablative  of  separation ;  e.  g. 
Horat.  Epist.  i.  16.  20. :  neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum;  EpisL  ii. 
1.  239.:  alius  Lysippo;  Phaedr.  Prolog,  lib.  iii.  41.:  alius  Sejano;  Varro. 
de  R.  R.  iii.  16. :  qiwd  est  aliud  meUe ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  2.,  in  speaking  of 
Brulus  and  Cassius,  says :  nee  quidquam  aUad  Ubertate  communi  quaesisse. 
But  this  ablat.  may  also  be  compared  with  the  ablat.  joined  to  comparatives. 

[§  471.]  11.  The  ablative  is  used  with  esse  (either  expressed 
or  understood)  to  denote  a  quality  of  a  person  or  a  thing  (abla- 
tivus  qualitatis).  But  the  ablative  is  used  only  when  the  sub- 
stantive denoting  the  quality  does  not  stand  alone  (as  in  the 
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case  of  the  genitive,  see  §  426.),  but  is  joined  with  an  adjective 
or  pronoun-adjective.  Hence  we  cannot  say,  e.  g.  Caesar  fuit 
ingeTiioy  or  homo  ingenioy  a  man  of  talent  (which  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective),  but  we  say  Caesar  magna,  summoy  or 
excellenti  ingenioy  or  homo  summo  ingenio, 
Agesilatis  statura  fuit  humili  et  corpore  exiguoy  Nepos. 
Omnes  habeniur  et  dicunttir  tyranni,  qui  potestate  sunt  perpetua 

in  ea  civitate,  quae  libertate  usa  esty  Nep.  Milt, 
L.  Catilinaf  nobiii  genere  natusyfuit  magna  vi  et  animi  et  corporis^ 

sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque^  Sallust,  Cat  6; 
Prope  (Hennam)  est  spelunca  quaedam,  infinita  altitudine,   qua 

Ditem  patremferunt  repente  cum  curru  extitisse,  Cic.  in  Verr, 

iv.  48. 

Nate.  The  explanation  of  the  ablative  of  quality  by  the  ellipsis  of  prae- 
diius  i9  only  intended  to  suggest  some  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  of  a 
substantive  being  joined  with  an  ablative.  With  the  same  object  in  view 
we  prefer  connecting  the  ablative  with  esse  or  its  participle  ens  (though  it 
does  not  occur),  in  the  absence  of  which  a  substantive  enters  into  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  an  ablative,  without  being  grammatically  dependent 
upon  it :  Claris  nataUhus  est,  he  is  of  noble  birth  ;  vir  claris  nataUbitg,  homo 
antiqua  virtuie  etfide.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  ablative 
and  the  genitive  of  quality,  the  genitive  is  more  comprehensive,  all  ideas  of 
measure  being  expressed  by  this  case  alone ;  but  in  other  respects  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  dear.  In  general,  however^  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
genitive  is  used  more  particularly  to  express  inherent  qualities,  and  the 
ablative  both  inherent  and  accidental  qualities.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  tran- 
sitory qualities  or  conditions,  the  ablative  is  always  used,  as  Ixmo  ammo  sum, 
maximo  dolore  et^sn^  and  Cicero,  ad  Att,  xii.  52.^  by  using  the  genitive  summi 
animi  es,  suggests  that  he  is  speaking  of  something  permanent,  not  merely 
transitory.  See  Krtlger's  Orammat.  p.  582.  The  genitive  of  plural  sub- 
stantives is  rare.  Sometimes  the  two  constructions,  with  the  ablative  and 
the  genitive,  are  found  combined ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  8. :  neque  monere  te 
audeo,  praestanti  prvdentia  virum,  nee  confirmare  maximi  animi  hominem; 
ibid.  i.  7. :  Lentulum  eximia  spe,  summae  virtutis  adolescentem ;  Nep.  Datam,  3. : 
ITiyumf  hominem  maximi  corporis  terribilique  fade — opUma  veste  texit. 

[§  472.]  12.  The  ablative  with  the  preposition  cum  is  used 
to  express  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done  (usually  indi- 
cated by  adverbs),  provided  the  manner  is  expressed  by  a  sub- 
stantive ;  e.  g.  cum  fide  amicitiam  colere  ;  litterae  cum  cura  dili" 
gentiaque  scriptae ;  cum  voluptate  audire ;  cum  dignitate  potius 
cadere,  quam  cum  ignominia  servire,  are  equivalent  to  fideliter 
colere,  dUigenter  scriptae,  libenter  audire,  &c.  If  an  adjective  is 
joined  with  the  substantive,  the  ablative  alone  (ablativus  modi) 
is  generally  used,  and  the  prej^osition  cum  is  joined  to  it  only 
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when  an  additional  circumstance,  and  not  an  eesentiaT  chaiuo- 
teristic  of  the  action,  is  to  be  expressed.  The  substantives  im- 
plying manner^  as  modus,  ratio,  mos,  and  others,  never  take  the 
preposition  cum. 

Thus  we  always  read:  —  hocmodo  scripri;  non  tmo  modo  remtraaaoi; 
omm  modo  egi  cum  rege;  dliqua  ratione  toUere  te  vohmti  ootuHtuerunt  qmt 
ratione  ageretur,  and  the  like ;  in  the  same  way  humano  modo  et  usitaio  mare 
peccare,  more  bestiantm  vagari,  latromim  rtftc  vivere,  more  ingtituioque  omnium 
defendere^  the  genitive  in  these  cases  supplying  the  place  of  an  adjective. 
We  further  say  aequo  ammo  fero;  maxima  fide  amiciiias  coluU;  eumma 
aequUate  res  conetUuity  and  very  frequently  niam  ineredibiU  eeleriiate  eonfecU; 
librum  magna  cura  dtUgenUaque  scripsUj  the  action  of  the  verb  being  in  in- 
timate connection  with  the  adverbial  cireumstanoe.  But  when  the  action  and 
the  circumstance  are  considered  separately,  the  preposition  cum  is  used ;  e.  g. 
majore  cum  fide  auditur ;  condamanU  cum  indecora  exuUaiione  (in  QmntiL) ; 
tanta  mtdtUudo  cum  tanto  studio  adeet  (Gic.  p.  Leg.  Man,  24.) ;  Verres  Lamp' 
sctcum  venit  cum  magna  caXamitate  eimtatie  (Cic.  tn  Verr.  i.  24.),  the  cdlamiUu 
being  only  the  consequence  of  his  presence.  Hence  cum  is  also  used  when 
the  connection  between  the  subject  and  the  noun  denoting  the  attribute  is 
only  external ;  e.  g.  procedere  cum  veete  purpurea;  heue  tu  qui  cum  hirquina 
astae  barba  (Plant.  Pseud,  iv.  2.  12.) ;  whereas  procedere  coma  madenUt  nudis 
pedihus  incedere,  aperto  capiie  sedere  express  circumstances  or  attributes  in- 
separable from  the  subject. 

Quid  est  aliud  gigantum  modo  bellare  cum  dits,  nisi  naturae  re- 
'pugnaref  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  2. 
Legiones  nostrae  in  eum  saepe  locum  prqfectae  sunt  alacri  animo 

et  erectOy  unde  se  nunquam  redituras  arbitrarentur,  Cic  Cat 

Maj.  20. 
Epaminondas  a  judicio   capitis  maxima  discessit  gloria,   Nep. 

Epam.  8. 
Romani  ovantes  ac  gratulantes  Horatium  accipiunt,  eo  mcgore  cum 

gaudio,  quo  props  metum  resfuerat,  Liv.  L  25. 
Miltiades  (cum  Parum  expugnare  non  potuisset)  Athenas  magna 

cum  offensione  civium  suorum  rediit,  Nep.  Milt  7. 

Note  1.  The  difference  observed  between  the  ablativus  modi  and  cton,  in 
the  case  of  substantives  joined  with  adjectives,  is  a  nicety  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  by  a  rule,  although  it  is  based  on 
sound  principles.  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  13.,  in  speaking  of  the  peculiar  dif- 
ference between  the  oratorical  and  philosophical  style,  combines  the  two 
constructions :  ilH  (the  philosophers)  tenui  quodam  exanguique  sermons 
disputant,  Hie  (the  orator)  cum  omni  gramtate  et  ptcundHate  expUcat:  by 
cum  Cicero  here  denotes  the  additional  things  which  the  orator  employs.  IT 
he  had  alluded  only  to  the  mode  of  speaking,  he  would  have  said  magna 
gravitate  rem  explicat  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  passages,  in  which 
no  difference  is  apparent,  as  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  39. :  Quod  enim  certius  legis 
scriptor  testimonium  voluntatis  suae  relinquere  potitit^  quam  quod  ipse  magna 
cum  cura  atque  diligentia  scripsit  f  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  38. :  impetus  coeH  cum 
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admMlnIi  celerUate  mavetur.  The  banner  must  obflenre  that  tlie  ablativus 
modi  iB  more  frequent  than  the  use  of  cum^  which,  we  hope,  is  expLiined  in 
an  intelligible  manner. 

The  ablativus  modi  occurs  also  in  the  words  condicio  or  lex,  in  the  sense 
of  ^  condition,**  or  "  term,**  and  in  perietdwn,  danger,  risk ;  e.  g.  mdia  con- 
dicione  (like  mdiopacto)  fieri  potest;  quavis  condtcione  pacem  facere;  aeqiia 
condicione  dieceptare;  haCy  ea  eondiciane  or  lege  irf  or  ]i«  (§  319.)  ;  meo,  tuOy 
vestroy  aUctgue  pericdo  facere  aUqmd  (but  when  the  substantive  stands  alone, 
we  say  cum  periadoy  that  is,  perictdoee) ;  auspieio,  auepicUsy  ductu  itnperioque  aH- 
etgus  rem  gerere  or  milUare.  Some  cases  in  which  the  ablative  is  us^,  and 
which  are  commonlj  considered  as  ablativi  modi,  are  in  reality  of  a  different 
kind :  hoc  mente,  hoe  connlio  feciy  for  example,  should  rather  be  called  ab- 
lativi causae ;  nemi  vekiy  pedUws  ire,  pervemre  aliquoy  capite  onera  ferre,  vi 
Mrbes  expugnarey  on  the  other  hand,  are  ablativi  instrument!,  but  they  ac- 
quire the  nature  of  an  ablativus  modi,  if  the  substantive  is  joined  wiUk  an 
adjective,  as  magna  vi  irruerey  magna  vi  defeJidere  aUquemy  or  they  become 
ablatives  absolute,  implying  a  description ;  e. g.  mtdispedibue  fomlnUarey  pro' 
eessit  madenti  comoy  cumposUo  capiUoy  gravibtu  ocuUsy  fiuetitUnu  bveeisy  preeaa 
voce  et  temulenia.  (Pseud.  Cic.  poet  Red,  in  Sen.  6.)  See  §  645.  The  ablat. 
in  Cic.  Lael.  IS.:  miror  (de  Tarquinio)  iBa  euperhia  et  importumtate  si  quern' 
qywm  canicum  habere  potuity  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  an  ablative  ab- 
solute, being  the  same  as  quum  ianta  ejus  superhia  et  importumtas  fueriL  As 
the  preposition  cum  cannot  be  used  in  any  of  these  cases,  we  may  consider 
it  as  a  practical  rule,  that  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  is  expressed 
by  the  ablativus  modi. 

In  some  expressions  the  ablative  of  substantives  alone  is  found  without 
cum.  Thus  we  say  sHentio  praeterirey  or  facere  dKqmd  (but  also  cum  silen- 
Uo  audire)y  lege  agere;  jure  and  injuria  facere;  magtstraius  vitio  creatus  is  a 
common  expression,  indicating  that  an  election  had  not  taken  place  in 
due  form.  Cicero  uses  aliquid  recte  et  ordine,  modo  et  rationey  ratione  et 
ordine  fity  via  et  ratione  disputarey  and  frequently  also  ratione  alone ;  e.  g. 
ratione  facere^  ratione  voluptatem  sequi  (de  Fin.  i.  10.),  with  reason,  i.  c.  in 
a  rational  way ;  sometimes  also  voluniate  facere  in  the  sense  of  sponte^  volun- 
tarily. 

[§  473.]  Note  2.  If  we  compare  the  above  rules  with  those  given  under 
Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  ablative  expressing  company  alone  is  excluded,  for  com- 
pany is  expressed  by  cumy  even  in  such  cases  as  serm  cum  telis  comprehensi 
sunty  cum  ferro  in  cdiquem  invadercy  when  we  are  speaking  of  instruments 
which  a  person  has  (if  he  uses  them,  it  becomes  an  ablativus  instrument!)  ; 
further,  Bomam  veni  cumfebri;  cum  mmtio  exire,  as  soon  as  the  news  arrived; 
cttm  occasu  solis  copias  educercy  as  soon  as  the  sun  set.  It  must  be  observed 
as  an  exception  that  the  ancient  writers,  especially  Caesar  and  Livy,  in 
speaking  of  military  movementis,  frequently  omit  the  preposition  cumy  and 
use  the  ablat  alone ;  e.  g.  Liv.  vii.  9. :  Dictator  ingenti  exereitu  ah  vrbe  pro^ 
fectus;  XXX.  11.:  exereitu  haud  minorcy  quam  quem  prius  halmeraty  ire  ad 
hostes  pergit;  xli.  1. :  eodem  decern  navibus  C,  Furius  duumvir  navaUs  vend; 
i.  14. :  egressus  omnibus  copiisy  where  Drakenborch  gives  a  long  list  of 
similar  expressions  in  Livy,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  commentators 
referred  to  by  him  and  Oudendorp  on  Caes.  Bell.  ChlL  ii.  7.  This  omission 
of  the  preposition  occurs  also  when  accompanying  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned, and  not  persons;  e.  g.  Liv.  vii.  20. :  quum  populations  peragrati  fines 
esseut;  v.  45. :  casira  clamore  invadunt.    The  Greeks,  especially  Xenoplion, 
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use  the  dative  in  the  same  way ;  comp.  Matthiae,  Crreek  Oram.  §  405.,  and 
also  Livj,  X.  25. :  majori  mihi  curae  est,  ut  amnes  hcupletes  redueam,  quam  ui 
muUis  rem  geram  militibtts,  which  is  an  abhitivas  instrumenti,  unless  it  be 
explained  bj  the  analogj  of  the  expressions  mentioned  above. 

[§  474.]  We  may  add  here  the  remark  that  the  participles  jknc^iu  and  eon- 
jvnctiu  are  joined  by  Cicero  with  the  ablative  alone,  instead  of  the  dative 
(according  to  §  412.  and  415.)  or  the  preposition  cum;  ^g.  ad  Ait.  ix.  10. : 
infinitum  helium  jtinctum  miserrima  fuga;  p.  Cluent.  6. :  repente  est  exorta 
mulieris  importunae  nefaria  Hbtdo,  non  echim  dedecore,  venan  etUsm  icelere 
canjuneta;  de  Orat,  i.  67. :  dicendi  vis  egregiOj  summa  festivitate  et  vemuiaie 
coj^uncta.  See  Garatonrs  note  on  PhiUp,  v.  7. :  hupu  mendicitas  amditaie 
conjuncta  in  fortunas  nostras  imminebat  See  also  p.  Plane.  10. ;  Philip,  iii. 
14. ;  Brut.  44.  This  construction  is  also  found  with  implioatus  in  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  32.,  and  with  acbnixtus  in  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  10.  Compare  the  construction 
of^'mu;in§321. 

[§  476.]     13.    a)  The  ablative^  without  a  prepositioii,  is  used 
to  express  the   point  of  time  at  which  any  thing  happens. 
(Duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  accusative,  see  §  395.) 
Qua  nocte  natiia  Alexander  est,  eadem  Dianae  Ephesia£  templum 

dejlagravit,  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear,  ii.  27. 
Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  versus  faeere  desieraty  Cic  De 

Divin.  ii.  56. 
Pampejtis  extretna  pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatorisy  ineurite 

adolescentia  maximi  ipse   exercitus  imperatoTy    Cic.  p.   Leg. 

Man.  10. 

Note.  Our  expressions  "  by  day"  and  "  by  night,"  are  rendered  in  Latin 
by  the  special  words  interdiu  and  noctu,  but  the  ordinary  ablatives  die  and 
nocte  also  occur  not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  combination :  die  ac  nocte,  die 
noctuque,  nocte  et  interdiu.  Vespere  or  vesperi  is  *'  in  the  evening,"  see  §§98. 
and  63.  Ludis  is  also  used  to  denote  time,  in  the  sense  of  tempore  ludorum, 
and  on  the  same  principle  we  find  SatumalUmSj  Latinis,  gladiatoribus,  for 
ludis  gladiatoriis.  See  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  ii.  36.  Other  substantives 
which  properly  speaking  do  not  express  time,  are  used  in  that  sense  either 
with  the  preposition  in  (comp.  §  318.),  or  without  it;  e.g.  initio  and principio, 
adventu  and  discessu  alicujus,  conUtiis,  tumultu,  and  bello;  but  of  bello  the  ablat 
alone  is  more  common,  if  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective  or  genitive,  as  bello 
Latinorumy  VejenJti  bello,  beUo  Punico  secundo,  and  after  this  analogy  also 
pugna  Cannensi  for  in  pugna  Cannensi.  Thus  also  we  say  in  pueritia;  but 
when  an  adjective  denoting  time  is  joined  to  pueritia,  the  ablative  alone  is 
used.  It  is  in  general  very  rare  and  unclassical  to  use  tn  with  substantives 
expressing  a  certain  space  of  time,  as  hora,  dies,  annus,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  denoting  the  time  when  anything  happens ;  for  tn  tempore  is  used  only 
when  tempus  signifies  "distress**  or  '*  misery'*  (as  it  sometimes  does  in 
Cicero :  tn  iUo  tempore,  hoc  quidem  in  tempore,  and  in  Livy  :  tn  taU  tenq>ore, 
where  we  should  say  "  under  such  circumstances**),  and  "  in  time,**  '*  at  the 
right  time  ;**  but  in  both  cases  the  ablative  alone  also  occurs,  and  tempore  in 
the  sense  of  "early**  has  even  become  an  adverb.  An  earlier  form  of 
this  adverb  is  tempori  or  temperi,  of  which  a  comparative  temperius  is  formed. 
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LIyj  (i.  IS,  and  57.)  however  has  the  expression  in  iUa  aetate,  at  that  period, 
for  which  Cicero  would  have  used  the  ablative  alone. 

[§  476.]  b)  The  ablative  is  also  used  to  express  the  time 
before  and  the  time  after  a  thing  happened,  and  ante  and  post 
are  in  this  case  placed  after  the  ablative.  The  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  when  ante  and  post  are  joined  with  the 
accusative  in  the  usual  order,  just  as  we  may  sometimes  say,  in 
the  same  sense,  "  three  years  after,"  and  "  after  three  years," 
post  tres  annos  decessit,  and  tribus  annis  post  decessit.  In  this 
connection  the  ordinal  numerals  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  the 
cardinal  ones :  post  tertium  annum^  and  tertio  anno  post,  are  the 
same  as  tribus  annis  post;  for  by  this,  as  by  the  former  expres- 
sions, the  Romans  did  not  imply  that  a  period  of  three  full 
years  had  intervened,  but  they  included  in  the  calculation  the 
beginning  and  the  end  (the  termimis  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern).  If  we  add  the  not  unusual  position  of  the  preposition 
between  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  (noticed  above,  §  324.), 
we  obtain  eight  different  modes  of  expression,  all  of  which  have 
the  same  value. 

(ante)  post  tres  annos  tribus  annis  post 

post  tertium  annum  tertio  anno  post 

tres  post  annos  tribus  post  annis. 

tertium  post  annum  tertio  post  anno. 

When  ante  or  post  stands  last  (as  in  tribus  annis  post  or  tertio 
anno  post),  it  may  be  joined  with  an  accusative  following  it  to 
denote  the  time  after  and  before  which  any  thing  took  place. 
Themistocles  fecit  idem,  quod  viginti  annis  ante  apud  nos  fecerat 

Coriolanus  (ut   in  exilium  proficisceretur,  B.  c.  471),   Cic. 

Laeh  12. 
L.  Sextius  primus  de  plebe  consul  fojctus  est  annis  post  Romam 

conditam  trecentis  duodeTionaginta. 

\§  477.]  Note.  Post  and  ante  sometimes  precede  the  ablatives :  ante  annis 
octo,  post  paucis  diehus  (Liv.  xl.  57.,  and  elsewhere),  and  also  before  such 
ablatives  as  are  used  adverbially :  po^  aUquanto^  post  turn  mtdtOj  post  paula 
(ante  aliquarUOj  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii.  18. ;  OTttepaulo,  de  Re  PM»  ii.  4.)  ;  but  the 
usual  place  of  these  prepositions  is  that  mentioned  above  in  the  rule.  IHu 
post  must  be  avoided,  for  it  is  only  the  ablatives  in  o  that  are  used  in  this  way. 

When  ante  and  post  are  joined  with  quam  and  a  verb,  the  expression  admits 
of  great  variety :  we  may  say  trilnu  annis  postquam  venerate  post  tres  annos 
quam  venerate  tertio  anno  posiquam  veneratypost  annum  tertium  quam  venerat,  or 
post  may  be  omitted  and  the  ablative  used  alone:  tertio  anno  quam  venerat, — 
and  all  these  expressions  have  the  same  meaning,  viz.  "  three  years  after  he 
had  come." 
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[§  478.]  c)  The  length  of  time  before  the  present  moment 
is  expressed  by  abkincy  generally  with  the  accusative,  but  also 
with  the  ablative ;  e.  g.  Demosthenes  abhinc  annos  prope  trecentos 
ftdty  and  abhinc  annis  quattuor.  The  same  is  also  expressed  by 
antey  with  the  pronoun  hicy  as  in  Phaedrus :  ante  has  sex  menses 
maledixisti  mihu 
Demosthenes,  qui  abhinc  annos  prope  trecentos  fuitj  jam  turn 

^CKiminJfyiv  P^hiam  dicebai,  id  est  quasi  cum  Philippo  faeercy 

Cic  De  Divin.  iL  57. 

Note,  Abhinc  witliout  reference  to  the  present  moment,  in  ilie  sense  of 
ante  in  general,  occurs  only  in  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii.  52. ;  onfe,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  more  frequently  instead  of  abhinCy  Cic.  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  18.:  vat  ndki 
praetori  biemiio  ante  pertoncan  hanc  vmpoeuitti$i  oomp.  Tusc,  L  5,  9.  Hand 
(TWiefitn.  i.  p.  63.)  observes  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  used  an  ordinal 
numeral  with  abhinc^  and  Pliny  {Hitt,  Nat,  xiw,  4.)  alone  says :  septimo  hine 
anno.  Sometimes  the  length  of  time  be/are  is  expressed  by  the  ablat.  alone 
joined  with  Mc  or  ille^  as  paucis  his  diehus^  or  paucis  iUis  diehusy  a  few  days 
ago.  Respecting  the  difference  between  these  pronouns,  in  reference  to  the 
present  or  past  time,  see  $  708. ;  comp.  Cicw  Verr. iy,  18.  $  39.  and  c.  63.  init. 

[§  479.]  d)  The  length  of  time  within  which  a  thing  happens 
is  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone  as  well  as  by  in  with  the 
ablative.  Cicero  uses  the  ablative  alone,  and  introduces  in  only 
in  connection  with  numerals  (in  answer  to  the  question,  "  how 
often  during  a  certain  time  ?  ") ;  e.  g.  his  in  die  saturumfieri,  vix 
ter  in  anno  nuntium  audire,  sol  binas  in  singulis  annis  conversiones 
fadty  but  not  exclusively  so.  Other  good  authors  use  in  when 
they  wish  to  express  more  decidedly  tlie  idea  of  within,  which  is 
generally  expressed  by  intra^  (See  §  300.) 
Agamemnon  cum  universa  Graeda  vix  decem  annis  unam  cepit 

urbem,  Nep.  Epam.  5, 
Senatus  decrevit,    ut  legati  Jugurthae,  nisi  regnum   ipsumque 

deditum  venissent,  in  diebus  proximis  decem  Italia  decederent, 

Salluflt,  Jug.  28. 

[§  480.]  Note,  The  abladve  expressing  **  within  a  time**  often  acquires  the 
signification  of  ^  after  **  a  time,  inasmuch  as  the  period  within  which  a  thing  is 
to  happen,  is  passed  away.  Thus  Tarraconem  paucis  diebns  pervenitj  in  Caesar 
{Bell.  Civ,  iL  fil.),  signifies  ''  after  a  few  days,**  and  Sallust  (Jug,  39.  4.)  fol- 
lows the  same  principle  in  saying :  paueis  diebus  in  Africam  profidseibar^  and 
(ibid.  IS.)  paucis  diebus  Bomam  legatos  mittiti  for  paucis  diebus  post  (See 
Kritz  on  Sallust,  Jug, II,)  Suetonius  {Ner,  3.,  Tib,  69.)  in  the  same  sense 
says  in  paucis  diebus.  This  use  uf  the  ablative  occurs  in  Cicero  (and  other 
good  authors),  inasmuch  as  the  ablative  of  time,  when  followed  by  a  pre- 
position with  a  relative  pronoun,  signifies  "  lator  than  ;**  e.  g.  Plancius  in  Cic 
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ad  Fam,  x.  18. :  ipie  octo  diebtu^  qtiilnu  hat  Utteroi  dabam^  cten  Lepidi  eopiU 
me  cot^ungtm^  that  is,  eight  days  after  the  date  of  this  letier ;  p.RascATn.  S6. : 
Mors  Sex.  Rascii  quatnduo^  quo  is  occitus  est,  Chrysogono  mmtiatiar^  four  days 
after  he  had  been  killed ;  Caes.  Bell,  OaU.  i.  48. :  accidit  repenUnum  tncom" 
modmn  hiduo,  quo  haec  geeta  suntj  two  days  after  this  had  happened ;  v.  26. : 
diebui  eirciier  xy^  quUnu  in  Mbema  venium  esty  defecHo  orta  est;  also  witli 
qmim  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun,  Plancius  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  z.  23. :  quern 
triduo^  quum  has  dabam  UtteraSy  expectabtmij  three  days  later  than  the  date  of 
this  letter.  Sometimes  in  is  joined  with  the  abl.,  Terent.  Andr,  L  1. 77. :  in 
diebus  paueis,  quibus  haee  acta  sunt  moritur, 

[§  481.]  14.  The  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to 
denote  the  place  where?  in  some  particular  combinations,  as 
terra  marique,  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  names  of  towns  follow 
their  own  rules  (§  398.).  The  preposition  is  omitted  with  the 
word  loco(BJid  locis),  when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective,  and  has 
the  derivative  meaning  of  **  occasion ; "  e.  g.  hoc  locoy  multis  iocis, 
aliquot  locisj  certo  loco,  secundo  loco,  meliore  loco  res  nostrae  sunt ; 
but  this  is  done  more  rarely  when  locus  has  its  proper  meaning 
of  **  spot "  or  **  place.**  In  loco,  or  simply  locoy  is  equal  to  *iw> 
locoj  in  its  right  place ;  when  joined  with  a  gienitive,  loco  signi- 
fies *^  instead,"  and  in  this  sense  in  loco  is  used  as  well  as  hco 
(also  numero)  alicujus  esse,  ducere,  habere.  Libro  joined  with  an 
adjective  or  pronoun,  as  hoc,  primo,  tertioy  is  used  without  iw, 
when  the  whole  book  is  meant,  and  with  in  when  merely  a 
portion  or  passage  is  meant 

The  poets  know  of  no  limits  in  the  use  of  the  ablative  with- 
out in  to  denote  a  place  where?  e.g.  Ovid,  Met  vii.  547.: 
silvisqve  offrisque  viisque  corpora  foeda  jacent,  any  more  than  in 
the  use  of  the  accusative  to  denote  the  place  whither?  (See 
§  401.)  They  further  use  the  ablative  without  ex  or  ab  to 
indicate  the  place  whence  ?  without  limiting  themselves  to  the 
verbs  of  separation  (§  468.)  \  e.  g.  cadere  nubibus,  descendere  coelo, 
labi  equoy  currus  carceribus  missi, 

[§  488.]  Note.  The  writers  of  the  silver  age  imitated  the  poets,  and  began 
more  and  more  to  use  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  to  designate  the 
place  where  ?  Liyy,  for  example,  says :  aequo  dimioatur  campoy  medio  alveo 
concursum  est,  medio  Etruriae  agro  praedatum  pro/ectusy  ad  secundum  lapidem 
Odbina  via  considere  jubet  (iL  11.),  ad  moenia  ipsa  Romae  regions  portae 
EsqwUinae  aecessere;  in  the  special  signification  of  regioy  a  division  of  the 
city,  Suetonius  always  uses  it  without  tn,  e.  g.  regione  oampi  Martiiy  and 
others  go  still  further.  The  ablative  denoting  the  place  whence  ?  likewise 
appears  in  the  prose  of  that  time,  e.  g.  Tacit  .^Inii.  zii.  38. :  m  cito  tficis  et 
eastellis  proximissubventum/orety  far  evicis.  With  regard  to  ordinary  prose, 
it  only  remains  to  observe,  that  the  ablative  joined  with  the  adjective  toto  or 
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tola  is  generally  used  without  in;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  9. :  tirbe  Ma  gemUma 
JU;  in  Verr.  y.  35. :  cancursabat  tola  urbe  maxima  muUUudo;  p,  L^,  Man.  11^ 
and  very  often  toto  mari;  Philip,  xi.  2. :  tota  Asia  vagatur;  p.  Leg.  Man.  3. : 
tola  Asia^  tot  in  civitatibus;  in  Verr.  ii.  49. :  tota  SieUia  per  irienmvm  nemo  uUa 
in  civitate  senator /actus  est  gratis;  in  Verr.  iv.  19.:  conquiri  hominem  tota 
provincia  jubet ;  sometimes,  however,  we  find  in  tota  provincial  and  tn  toto 
orhe  terrarum ;  Caes.  BeU.  Civ.  i.  6. :  tota  Italia  delectus  habenhir ;  Liyy  fre- 
quently uses  toto  campo  dispersi^  and  Curtius :  ignes  qui  totis  campis  eoQucere 
coeperuttty  cadavera  totis  campis  jacentia. 

[§  483.]     15.  The  ablative  is  used  with  adjectives  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  instead  of  quam  with  the  nominative,  or  in  the 
construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  instead  of 
quam  with  the  accusative  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  Nemo  Romanarum 
fuit  eloqttentior   Cicerone;  neminem   Romanorum   eloquentiorem 
fuisse  veteres  judicarunt  Cicerone.     The  ablative  instead  of  quam 
with  the  accusative  of  the  object  occurs  more  rarely,  but  when 
the  object  is  a  relative  pronoun,  the  ablative  is  generally  used. 
Villus  argentum  est  auroy  virtutibus  aurum,  Horat.  Epist, 
Sapiens  humana  omnia  inferiora  virtute  ducit,  Cic,  Tuse, 
Phidiae  simulacris,  quibus  nihil  in  illo  ffenere  perfectius  videmus, 

cogitare  tamen  possumus  pulckriora^  Cic.  Orat  2. 

[§  484.]  Note  1.  The  ablative,  instead  of  quam^  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  is  ibund  very  frequently  in  poetry :  e.  g.  Horat.  Carm.  i.  8.  9. :  Cur 
olivum  sanguine  viperino  cautius  vitatf  i.  12.  13.:  Quid  prius  dicam  soUtis 
parentis  laudibus  f  i.  18.  1.:  NuUamy  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem^ 
&c.  In  prose  it  is  much  more  uncommon,  though  well  established ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  i.  10. :  Quern  auctorem  de  Socrate  hcupleOorem  Platone 
laudare  possumus  ?  p.  Rah.  1. :  Est  honi  consvlis  suam  salutem  posteriorem 
scUuti  communi  ducere ;  Caes.  BeU.  Gall.  vii.  19.:  nisi  eorum  vitam  sua  sa^ 
'  lute  haheat  cariorem ;  Val.  Maxim,  v.  3.  ext  2. :  Neminem  Lyeurgo  out 
majorem  out  utiliorem  mrum  Lacedaemon  genuit.  This  construction  is  more 
frequent  with  pronouns;  and  Cicero  often  uses  such  phrases  as  hoc  mihi 
gratius  nihil  facere  potes ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  the  connection  of  a  com- 
parative with  a  relative  pronoun,  e.  g.  Li  v.  xxxviii.  5Z. :  Sdpio  Afrieamts 
Punici  belli  perpetratiy  quo  nullum  neque  majus  neque  perictdosius  Romani 
gesserey  unus  praecipuam  gloriam  tulit;  Curt.  vi.  34. :  Hie  Attalo^  quo  gravi- 
orem  inimicum  non  habui^  sororem  suam  in  matrimonium  dedU.  But  the 
ablat.  instead  of  quam  with  any  other  case  was  never  used  by  a  Roman. 
Quam  with  the  nomin.  or  accusat^  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  occurs, 
where  the  ablative  might  have  been  employed ;  e.  g.  Livy  :  meliar  tutiorque 
est  cerbat  pax^  quam  sperata  victoria^  which  in  the  infinitive  would  be  me- 
liorem  esse  certam  pacem  puiabat  quam  speratam  vic-toriam.  If  the  verb 
cannot  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  sentence,  as  in  the  passages  just 
quoted  (where  est  and  isse  are  thus  supplied),  quam — est  or  quam^-frnt  must 
be  expressly  added  ;  c.  g.  Gellius,  x.  1. :  Haec  verba  sunt  M.  Varronis^  quam 
fuit  Claudius,  doctioris;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  20. :  Argentum  reddidisH  L.  Curidio^ 
homini  non  graliosiori,  quam  Cn.  Calidius  est ;  Senec.  Consol.  ad  Polyb,  34, : 
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Drusum  Oermemumm  minorem  ruUu^  quam  ipse  erat^  frairetn  cmtisit.  But 
when  an  accusatiye  precedes,  quam  may  follow  with  the  same  case,  just  as  if 
esse  preceded ;  Terent.  Pkorm,  iv.  2. 1. :  Ego  hominem  caUidiorem  nidi  nemi^ 
nem  quam  Phormionem,  instead  of  quam  Phormio  est,  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  y.  7.) 
combines  both  constructions  :  Ut  Hbi  muito  mctfori  quam  Africanus  fuU  (he 
could  not  have  said  quean  Afiicamo)  me  non  mxdto  minorem  quam  Laelium  (he 
might  have  said  quam  fuit  Logins)  et  in  republica  et  in  amidtia  adjunctum 
esse  patiare.  Comp.  p.  Plane.  12.  30.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ablative  in  the 
sentence  quoted  above,  neminem  Lycurgo  mtgorem  Lacedaemon  genuitj  we 
maj  say  quam  Lycurgum  or  quam  Lycurgus  fuit,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
structions is  more  frequent. 

The  ablatives  opiniane,  spe,  aequo,  justOy  solitOf  dido,  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  must  be  explained  by  quam  est  or  erat ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  init. : 
opinione  omnium  majorem  ammo  cepi  dolorem,  greater  than  the  opinion  of  all 
men  was  that  it  would  be ;  Virgil :  dicto  citius  tumida  aequora  piacat,  quicker 
than  the  word  was  spoken.  Quam  pro,  joined  to  a  comparative,  signifies 
"  than  in  proportion  to ;  **  e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  29. :  proelium  atrocius  quam  pro 
numero  pugnantium  editur. 

In  poetry  alms,  another,  is  sometimes  treated  like  a  comparathre,  and  con- 
strued with  the  ablative,  instead  of  atque  with  the  nomin.  or  accus.  See 
§  470.  The  poets  further  sometimes  use  atque  instead  of  quam.  See 
§340. 

[§  485.]  Note  2.  .Minus,  plus,  and  amplius  (or  non  minus,  hand  minus,  &c.), 
when  joined  to  numerals  and  some  other  words  denoting  a  certain  measure 
or  portion  of  a  thing,  are  used  with  and  without  quam,  generally  as  inde- 
clinable words,  and  without  influence  upon  the  construction,  but  merely  to 
modify  the  number;  e. g.  Liv.  xxxix.  31.:  non  plus  quam  quattuor  milia 
ejffugerunt,  not  effugit ;  Nep.  Thras.  2. :  non  plus  habuit  secum  quam  triginta 
de  suis  (plures  would  rarely  be  used  in  such  a  case) ;  Cic.  Brut.  18. :  pictores 
antiqui  non  sunt  uti  plus  quam  quattuor  coloriJms,  not  pluribus ;  Liv.  xxvii.  25. : 
negabant  unam  ceUarn  amplius  quam  tmt  deo  rite  dedicari.  Quam  is  omitted 
very  frequently,  and  with  ail  cases ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiv.  16. :  minus  duo  mUia 
hominum  ex  tanto  exercitu  effugerunt ;  xxxvi.  40. :  plus  pars  dinUdia  ex  quin- 
quaginta  mUibus  hominum  caesasunt;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  1. :  quo  magis  erU  Hbi 
videndum,  ut  hoc  nostrum  desiderium  ne  plus  sit  annuum ;  Tusc.  ii.  16. :  milites 
Romani  saepe  phis  dimidiati  mensis  cibaria  ferebaant;  Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1. 
45. ;  plus  quingentos  colaphos  infregit  mihi ;  Liv.  iii.  64. :  si  vos  minus  hodie 
decem  tribunos  pUhis  feceriUs ;  xl.  2. :  quum  plus  annum  aeger  fuisset;  xxx. 
27. :  sedecim  non  amplius  eo  anno  legionibus  de/ensum  imperium  est ;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  57. :  minus  triginta  diebus  MeteUus  totam  triennii  praeturam  tuam 
rescidii.  These  examples  prove  the  omission  of  quam  in  connection  with  the 
other  cases.  Its  omission  with  the  dative  is  attested  by  Propertius,  iL  19. 18. 
(iii.  19.  32.) :  et  se  plus  ton  si  qua  parare  potest ;  i.  e.  for  more  than  for  one ; 
and  why  should  we  not  say  miUe  amplius  hominibus  quotidie  panem  deditf  It 
must  be  observed  that  these  comparatives  are  sometimes  inserted  between 
the- words  which  they  modify  ;  e.  g.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  52. :  decem  hand  amplius 
dierum  frvmentum  in  horreis  fiat;  Liv.  i.  18. :  ceidum  amplius  post  annos; 
and  sometimes,  when  joined  with  a  negative,  they  follow  the  words  they 
modify  as  a  sort  of  apposition  ;  Liv.  xl.  31. :  quinque  milium  armatorum,  non 
amplius,  relictum  erat  praesidium,  a  garrison  of  5000  soldiers,  not  more. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  ablative  is  used  with  these  comparatives  as  with 
others,  instead  of  quam  with  the  nomin.  or  accus. ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiv.  17. :  eo 
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die  caesi  sunt  Romams  minus  quadringentis ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  48. :  nemo  ndmu 
tribne  medimnie  in  jygerum  dedit;  p.  Rose.  Com,  3. :  guamobrem  hoe  nomen 
trienmo  amplius  in  adoersarOs  rdinquebas,  instead  of  the  more  common  am^ 
pUus  triennimn,  as  above.  Comp.  also  tn  Verr.  iv.  43. :  hora  amplius  moiie- 
baniur.  Longius  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  see  Caes.  B^  Oall.  t.  53.  r 
Oallorum  copias  non  longius  mdiapassuum  octo  ab  JUbemis  sms  afidsse ;  but 
vii.  9. :  ne  longius  triduo  ab  oastris  absit;  iv.  1. :  apud  Suevos  non  longius 
anno  remanere  uno  in  loco  ineoiendi  causa  Ucet 

[§  486.]  Note  3.  The  English  word  *^  stilly**  joined  with  comparatives,  is 
expressed  by  adhuc  only  in  the  later  prose  writers,  as  Senec  EpiH,  49. : 
Fimctum  est  quod  vivimus  et  adhuc  puncto  minus.  In  the  classical  language 
etiam^  and  sometimes  vel^  are  equivalent  to  the  English  "  still.** 

[§  4«r.]  16.  The  ablative  is  used  to  expresB  the  measure  or 
amount  by  which  one  thing  surpasses  another^  or  is  surpassed  by 
it.  Paulo,  multOy  quo,  eo,  quanta,  tanto,  tantulo,  aliquanto,  hoc, 
are  to  be  considered  as  ablatives  of  this  kind.  Altero  tanto 
signifies  '^ twice  as  much;"  multis  partibus  is  the  same  as 
multo, 

Ilihemia  dimidio  minor  est  quam  Britannia,  Caes. 
Homines  quo  plura  habent,  eo  cupiunt  ampUara,  Just. 
Diogenes  disputare  solebat,  quanta  regem  Persarum  vita  fortuna- 

que  superaret,  Cic  Tusc^  v.  32. 

[§  488.]  Note  1.  We  thus  perceive  that  these  ablatives  are  joined  not 
only  with  comparatives,  but  with  verbs  which  contain  the  idea  of  a  compa- 
rison with  other  things,  as  maUe^  praestare^  superare^  exceliere^  anteceliere  ante' 
cedere,  and  others  compounded  with  ante.  Alao  with,  ante  and  post,  their  mean- 
ing being  ^^  earlier,*'  and  **  later.**  Hence  multo  ante,  much  earlier ;  non  muUo 
post,  not  much  later,  or  not  long  after.  As  to  muUo  with  a  superlative, 
see  §  108.  In  the  case  of  plus  there  may  be  some  ambiguity,  llie  words 
in  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  35.)  uno  digito  plus  habere  might  mean  "'  to  have 
more  than  one  finger,**  and  Liv.ii.  7.:  uno  plus  Etruscorum  cecidit,  more 
than  one  man  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans.  But  this  is  the  reason  why 
in  this  sense  (according  to  §  485.)  we  usually  say  plus  unum  digitum  habere, 
plus  unus  Etruscorum ;  and  with  the  ablat.  the  meaning  is,  ^  to  have  one 
finger  more,**  viz.  than  we  have,  that  is  six;  and,  **on  the  part  of  Uie 
Etruscans  one  man  more,**  viz.  than  on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  But  still 
it  would  be  clearer  to  say  uno  plures  digitos  habere,  uno  plures  Etrusc.  ceci- 
derunt,  as  in  Liv.  v.  30. :  una  plures  tribus  anUquarunt,  ^  Respecting  the  difier- 
ence  between  aliquanto  and  paulo,  see  §  108 :  aliquanio  has  an  affirmative 
power,  "  considerably  more,**  nearly  the  same  as  '^  much  more  ;**  pauh  like 
pauci  is  of  a  negative  nature,  "  a  little  more,**  where  the  "  little**  may  imply 
a  great  deal,  and  the  word  paulo  may  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sent it  as  little.  An  excellent  passage  to  prove  this  is  Cic.  p.  Quint.  12. : 
Si  debuisset,  Sexte,  petisses  staHm;  st  noH  statim,  paulo  quidem  post;  si  non 
paulo,  at  aliquanto ;  sex  quidem  iUis  mensibus  profedo ;  anno  vero  vertente 
sine  coniroversia. 

Note  2.  MuUum,  tantum,  quantum,  and  aHquanium  are  sometimes  used 
adverbially  with  a  comparative,  instead  of  the  ablat.  multo,  tanto,  quanta,  and 
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tiiiqmaiioi  e.  g.  Tereni.  JBwmeh,  i.  2.  51.:  efus  /rater  aHquanhan  ad  rem  est 
avidior ;  Yal.  Maxim,  iv.  1.1.:  quanium  domo  inferioTj  tantwn  gloria  superior 
evask.  Sometimes  thej  are  used  only  to  avoid  ambiguity,  Liy.  iii.  15.: 
quantum  jwUoree  pairum  jplebi  ee  magis  inshmabaMty  eo  acrinu  contra  iribum 
tenieboaU;  Javea.  z.  197. :  mxdtum  kic  robutUor  iBo»  Cioero  uses  iantum  and 
quantvm  in  this  way  only  in  connection  with  antecedere^  ezceliere^  and  prae^ 
ttare;  e.g.  <ifr  Q^.  L  30.;  Onot  2.  §«.;/».  Z^.  Jfon.  13.;  deB^PubLlLlJ: 
but  both  muUum  and  madto  praeUure,  The  adTerb  tam-^quam  with  a  com- 
paratiye,  instead  of  taaio — ^pumtOi  is  rare  and  poetical.  Lot^e  (far)  alone 
is  frequently  used  for  mufti?,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry. 

[§  489.]  17.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  the  prepoBitiona  ab 
{a,  abi)^  absque,  clam,  coram,  cum,  de,  ex  (e),  prae,  pro,  sine, 
tenus  (is  placed  after  its  case) ;  by  in  and  sub  when  they  an- 
swer to  the  question  tohere  f  and  by  super  in  tiie  sense  of  de, 
•*  concerning,"  or  "  with  regard  to."  Subter  is  joined  indiffer- 
entiy  either  with  the  ablative  or  the  accasative»  though  more 
frequentiy  with  the  latter. 

The  preposition  in  is  generally  joined  with  the  ablative  even 
after  the  verbs  of  placing  (jpono,  loco,  colldco,  statuo,  constitua, 
and  constdo),  although  strictiy  speaking  they  express  motion: 
on  the  other  hand,  in  is  commonly  used  with  the  accusative 
after  the  verbs  advenire,  adoentare,  convenire,  commeare,  although 
we  say,  "  to  arrive  at"  or  *'  in  a  place,"  and  not  **  inta"  When 
the  place  at  which  a  person  arrives  is  expressed  by  the  name  of 
a  town,  the  accusative  alone  is  used,  and  when  by  an  adverb, 
we  must  use  hue,  quo,  and  not  hie,  ubi,  &e. ;  e.  g.  advenit  in 
Italiam,  tn  provinciam,  advenit  Romam,  Delphos,  adventus  hue 
tuus. 

In  is  used  with  either  case  after  the  verbs  of  assembting  (con^ 
gregare,  cogere,  constipare,  and  others),  concealing  (abdere,  con^- 
dere,  abscondere,  abstrudere),  and  including  (includere,  concludere). 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  accusative  is  preferred 
when  an  action  is  indicated,  and  the  ablative,  when  a  state  or 
condition  (in  the  participle  perfect  passive).  Sometimes  these 
verbs  take  an  cdflativus  instrumenti,  e.  g.  abdere  se  Ktteris,  iu" 
cludere  carcere,  verba  concludere  versu,  which  is  the  case  most 
frequentiy  with  implicare. 
Aegyptii  ac  Babylonu  omnem  curam  in  siderum  eognitione  posue^ 

runt,  Cic.  de  Divin.  L  42. 
Hercutem  hominumfama,  beneftciorum  memor,  in  conciUo  coelestium 

coUoeavit,  Cio.  df.  Off.  iuL  5. 
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[§490.]  NoU.  The  oompounds  of  pono  sometimes  have  m  with  (be  ftb-* 
latiye  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative,  but  more  frequently  the  former  f 
e.  g.  dliquem  in  tmmero  deorum^  spem  in  feUeitate  rep&nere.  Itnponere  takes 
in  with  the  accusat.  (unless  it  is  joined  with  the  dative,  according  to  §  415.); 
e.  g.  miliiet  in  navesj  corpus  in  j^austrtan ;  sometimes,  however,  it  has,  like 
pono^  in  with  the  ablat.,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat,  Deer,  L  20. :  trnponnstis  in  cenri" 
eilnu  noitris  sempiierman  domiman.  In  like  manner,  defigert^  iwctdpere^ 
ifucribere^  snd  imerere  (unless  they  are  joined  with  the  dative)  are  usually 
construed  with  in  with  the  ablative ;  e.  g.  naiura  inscidpnt  in  mentHnu  noMtris; 
nomen  gman  nucrHnoit  in  basi;  legaH  m  tmUu  regis  defixerwU  oadot.  This 
and  similar  things  arise  from  a  mixture  of  two  ideas,  that  of  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb,  and  that  of  the  result,  and  hence  m  with  the  ablative  is 
preferable  after  the  preterites  of  doubtful  verbs.  In  with  the  accusative 
after  eue  and  habere  occurs  only  in  obsolete  formulae,  as  esse  (habere^  in 
potestatem,  and  others.  See  §  316.  In  eustodUtm  haberi,  and  m  earcerem  aS' 
servari  in  Livy,  viii.  90.  and  xxii.  25.,  are  irregularities. 

[§  491.]  "  To  do  anything  with  a  person,**  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  facers 
with  de^  and  more  frequently  with  the  simple  ablative  or  dative :  qM/aeias 
hoc  hondne,  or  Mac  honUnif  and  in  the  passive  voice  quid  de  fueJBetf  what 
will  become  of  me  ?  quid  peemuae  fietf  what  will  become  of  the  money  ? 
Cicero :  quid  iBo  mpoparone  factum  sit  It  is  never  expressed  by  cum,  for 
facere  cum  aUquo  signifies  *^  to  be  of  a  person^s  party.** 


CHAP.  LXXV- 

YOCATIYS  CASE. 


[§  492.]  The  vocatiye  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with  either 
nouns  or  verbs,  but  is  inserted  to  express  the  object  to  wbich 
our  words  aie  addressed. 

Note.  It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  the  vocative  is  usually  placed  after 
one  or  two  words  of  a  sentence ;  at  least,  it  is  not  placed  at  the  beginning 
without  some  special  reason,  and  the  interjection  O  is  used  only  when  we 
are  speaking  with  great  animation  or  emotion.  The  poets  not  uncommonly 
adopt  the  Attic  practice  of  using  the  nominative  instead  of  the  vocative ; 
e.  g.  Terence :  o  virforiis  atque  amicus  !  Horat.  de  Art,  Poet  292. :  Vos  o  Pom- 
piUus  sanguis!  In  some  instances  the  same  practice  occurs  in  prose,  as 
Liv.  i.  24.:  audi  tUj  popuhis  Bomamts!  viii.  9. :  agedum  ponHfex  pubUcus 
popuU  Romania  praei  oer&o,  qutbus  me  pro  legiombus  devoneam.  The  nominat. 
in  i^poeition  to  the  vocat  occurs  in  Juvenal,  iv.  24. :  fu,  succinctus  patria 
quondam,  Crispins,  papyro;  other  poets,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  mixture 
of  two  constructions,  use  the  vocative  of  words  which,  belonging  to  the 
verb,  ought  to  be  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  283. :  qwhus.  Hector, 
ab  oris  expectate  vemsf  ix.  48d.:  heul  canibus  date-^jaces;  Pers.  i.  123.: 
Quicunquis  afflate  CraHno  —  aspice,  Comp.  iii.  28.  The  passage  of  Pliny 
{HiA  Nat,  viL  31.),  in  which  Cicero  is  addressed :  saloe  primus  omnium 
parens  patriae  appelate, primus  in  togairiumphum Unguaeque  lauream  merite ! 
is  of  a  different  kind,  primus  signifying  **  being  the  first.** 
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m.    USE  OF  THE  TENSEa 

CHAR  LXXVL 

[§  49S.]  1.  The  teiusee  of  the  Latin  verb  are  med  on  the  whole 
in  the  same  way  as  ihose  of  the  English  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  great  peculiarity,  which  is  explained  in  §  498« 
(Comp.  §  150.)  The  only  general  role  that  can  be  laid  down 
18  this :  we  must  first  determine  whether  the  acticm  or  condition 
to  be  expressed  falls  in  the  present,  the  ptutf  or  the  Jvtwre,  and 
in  what  relation  it  stands  to  other  actions  or  conditions  with 
which  it  is  connected.  For  example,  Iuhu  writing,  and  IJiad 
writteuy  are  both  actions  belonging  to  the  past,  but  in  regard 
to  their  relation  they  differ,  fi>r  in  the  sentence,  ''  Itoas  writing  - 
when  the  shot  was  Keard^  the  act  of  writing  was  not  completed 
when  the  shot  was  heard ;  whereas  in  the  sentence  ''  /  had 
written,  when  my  friend  arrived,"  the  act  of  writing  was  com- 
pleted when  the  other  (the  arrival  of  my  friend)  occurred.  The 
same  difference  exists  between,  /  shtdl  write  to-morrow,  and  / 
shall  have  written  to-morrow  ;  between  /  am  writing  to-day,  L  e. 
I  am  engaged  in  an  act  not  yet  terminated,  and  I  have  written 
to-day,  which  expresses  an  act  already  terminated.  This  last  is 
the  proper  signification  of  the  Latin  perfect,  as  advcnit  pater, 
the  father  has  arrived,  that  is,  he  is  here  now.  Horace,  at  the 
dose  of  a  work  says :  exegi  monumentum  aere  perennitis ;  and 
Ovid :  ja$nque  opus  exegu  An  orator,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  says:  dixi,  that  is,  *'  I  have  done,**  and  Virgil  {Aen.  iL 
325.),  with  great  emphasis :  fuimus  Troes,  fait  Ilium,  L  e.  we 
are  no  longer  Trojans,  Ilium  is  no  more. 

Note.  Other  grammarianB  distinguish  three  relations  of  an  action:  1. 
an  action  is  lasting^  that  is,  incomplete;  2.  it  is  completed;  and  3.  not  yet  com" 
meneed.  But  the  distinction  between  a  completed  and  a  not  completed 
action  excludes  every  thing  else,  for  an  action  either  is  taking  pLice  or  has 
taken  place :  a  third  is  impossible,  and  an  action  not  jet  commenced  does 
not  exist  as  an  action,  except  in  the  imagination.  The  tenses,  for  the  sake 
of  which  other  grammarians  have  recourse  to  a  third  relation  (scriptunu  stan, 
eram,  ero^fvt^  fiuram,  futro)^  form  in  our  opinion  a  distinct  conjugation,  in 
which  the  action  is  described  as  intended  (I  am,  was,  have  been,  &c.  intending 
to  write).    Comp.  §  169. 

AA  2 
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[§  494.]  2.  The  Latin  langoage  therefore  has  two  tenses  for 
each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  time, — past,  present,  and 
future ;  one  expressing  a  complete  and  the  other  an  incomplete 
action.  And  the  six  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  are  thus  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  time  and  relation. 

{icribo^  I  write,  or  am  writing  —  present  time,  and  action  going  on. 
scripti,  I  have  written,  —  present  time,  and  action  terminated. 
{scr^baniy  I  wrote,  orvwas  writing,  —  past  time,  and  action  going  6n. 
scripseram^  I  had  written,  —  past  time,  and  action  terminated. 
ficribam,  I  shall  write,  or  be  writing,  — future  time,  and  action  not  com- 
4         pleted. 
[,$erip*ero,  I  shall  have  written,  — future  time,  and  action  completed. 

Note.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  in  the  conjugation  of  yerbs  we  pre- 
ferred that  order  of  the  tenses  which  is  based  upon  the  relation  which  thej 
bear  to  one  another.  (Comp.  §  150.)  But  in  syntax,  the  above  arrange- 
ment and  division  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  clear  view  of 
the  kindred  nature  of  the  present  and  perfect  (for  both  are  presents,  as  far 
as  time  is  concerned),  and  of  the  use  of  the  two  futures. 

3.  The  passive  has  the  same  tenses  with  the  same  meaning ; 

but  with  this  difference,  that  they  do  not  express  an  action,  but 

a  condition  or  suffering,  as  we  may  call  it. 

'laudar^  I  am  praised,  —  present  time,  and  condition  still  going  on. 
ktttdatiu  many  1  have  been  praised,  —  present  time,  and  condition  tenni- 

nated. 
'laudabar,  I  was  praised, — past  time,  and  condition  going  on. 
_laudaiiu  eram^  I  had  been  praised, — past  time,  and  condition  terminated. 
claudabor,  I  shall  be  praised,  —  future  time,  and  condition  not  completed. 
i  laudahu  ero^  I  shall  have  been  praised,  —  tatare  time,  and  conditicm  com- 
L        pleted. 

[§  496.]  Note.  The  participle  perfect  passive,  however,  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  adjective  to  express  a  lasting  condition ;  e.  g.  ecripta  epistola^ 
a  written  letter,  and  in  this  sense  the  participle  may  be  joined  with  all  the 
six  tenses  of  eeee;  as,  epistola  ecripta  nt^  eraty  erit^  JuU,  /verat^  /writ.  All 
this  may  be  said  in  Latin ;  but  the  question  here  is  only  as  to  how  the 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  participle 
perfect  passive  with  non,  eram,  and  ero.  We  here  repeat  (see  §  168.),  that 
laudatue  fueram  and  kmdatue  fitero  are  sometimes  used  as  passive  tenses  for 
laudahu  eram  and  laudatue  ero,  which  arose  from  a  desire  to  express  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  eeee  the  terminated  condition  already  implied  in  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  passive.  Thus  Livy  (xxiv.  80.)  says:  ceterum  Leontinarum 
nemo  -^  vialaJtue  fuerat^  nobody  had  been  injured ;  Pompey  in  Cic.  ad  Att  viiL 
12.  (C.)  :  ei  copiae  in  unum  locum  /ueritit  coactae,  when  diey  shall  have  been 
collected.  In  like  manner  the  subjunctive  laudatue  Juieeemia  equivalent  to 
kmdatue  eeeem;  e.g.  Ovid,  Metam,  vi.  156.:  ei  turn  eibi  viea  fuieeet;  He^ 
raid,  vii.  140. :  ei  Anica  nan  Teucrie  preeea  fuieeet  humue^  —  and  laudahu 
fuerim  to  laudahu  eim.  In  the  infinitive  laudatum  fmeee^'^e  participle  is 
generally  to  be  considered  as  an  adjective. 
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[§  496.]  4.  The  tenses  of  the  present  and  past  time^  that  is, 
the  present^  perfect,  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  have  also  a  sub- 
junctive mood,  as  scribam^  scripserim,  scribebam,  scripsissemy  and 
in  the  passive,  scribavy  scriptus  sim,  scriberery  scriptus  essem.  For 
the  relations  in  which  the  subjunctive  is  required,  see  Chap. 
LXXVIIL  As  tenses,  these  subjunctives  do  not  diflfer  from 
the  signification  of  the  indicative. 

6.  Neither  the  active  nor  the  passive  voice  has  a  subjunctive 
of  the  future,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  other  means. 
When  the  idea  of  futurity  is  already  implied  in  another  part  of 
the  proposition,  the  other  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  supply  the 
place  of  the  future,  viz.  the  present  and  imperfect  supply  the 
place  of  the  future  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
that  of  the  future  perfect  The  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these 
four  subjunctives  is  to  be  determined  by  the  time  expressed  by 
the  leading  verb  of  the  proposition,  and  by  the  relation  of  the 
action,  being  either  completed  or  not  completed,  e.  g.  Affirmo 
tibiy  si  hoc  beneficium  mihi  tribuaSy  me  magnopere  gavisurunty  and 
qffirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  beneficium  mihi  tribuereSy  magnopere  me 
gavisurtmu  It  is  dear  that  tribuas  and  tribueres  here  supply 
the  place  of  the  future  subjunctive,  for  in  the  indicative  we  say 
si  mihi  tribues — magnopere  gaudebo.  Again,  Affirmo  tibiy  si  hoc 
beneficium  mihi  tribueris,  me  quamcunque  possim  gratiam  tibi  re- 
laturumy  and  qffirmabat  mihi,  si  illud  beneficium  ipsi  tribuissemy 
se  quamcunque  posset  gratiam  mihi  relatUrumy  where  tribueris 
and  tribtiissem  supply  the  place  of  the  future  perfect,  for  in  the 
indicative  we  should  say  si  hoc  beneficium  mihi  tribueris  (from 
iribuero),  quamcunque  potero  gratiam  tibi  referamy  w}ien  you 
shall  have  shown  me  this  kindness.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
passive  voice;  affirmo  tibiy  si  Iioc  beneficium  mihi  tribtiatury  me 
magnopere  gavisurum  ;  qffirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  beneficium  mihi 
tribueretur,  magnopere  me  gavisurum ;  affirmo  tibiy  me,  si  hoc 
beneficium  mihi  tributum  sit  (or  fuerit),  quamcunque  possim 
gratiam  tibi  relaturum ;  affirmabam  tibiy  si  illud  beneficium 
mihi  tributum  «sset  (or  fuisset),  quamcufique  possem  gratiam 
me  tibi  relaturum. 

Note.  ThiB  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  supposition  (which  was  a  subject  of 
dispute  even  in  ancient  times;  see  Grdlius,  zviii.  2.;  Perixon.  on  Sanct. 
Minero,  i.  13.  note  6.)f  <h&t  iribuerim,  which  ve  called  above  a  perfect  sub- 
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jnnctive,  is  in  these  cases  tiie  snbjanctiye  of  the  future  perfect.    It  is  qoiie 
certain  that  this  form  is  used  wherever  the  subjunctiye  of  the  future  perfect 
is  wanted ;  e.  g.  Flaut.  Pseud,  i.  1.  89. :  Qids  mi  igitur  drachmam  reddei^  m 
dederim  tihif  Cic.  ad  Fcan,  i.  7.  9. :  Htiec  profecto  vides^  quanio  expresnom^ 
quantoque  Ubuiriora  /utara  mat,  quum  oUgmaUmH  ex  pnmncia  atque  ex  tm- 
ferio  laudie  accesserit;  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  20. :  Pukml^  n  quam  ^pem  exercUuM 
haheat,  hone  non  hahitmrum^  gvum  viderit.  That  it  is  a  perfect  may  be  infearred 
even  from  the  manner  in  which  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctiye  is  used 
instead  of  the  subjunctire  of  the  future  perfect,  and  in  which  the  paaaiTC  oT 
this  tense  is  expr^sed.   As  the  question  is  beyond  all  doubt,  we  shall  quote, 
in  confirmation,  onlj  classical  passages  :  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  38. :  astendU,  si 
sublaia  sit  veiuUiio  honorum^  ilium  pecuniam  graTtdem  amissurum  esse;  Horat. 
Serm.  i.  1.  32. :  Hoc  mente  laborem  sese  ferre^  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  reeedmU, 
ttfuHty  quum  mhi  sint  ctmgesta  cibariu;  Tacit.  Hisi.  It.  57. :  quum  spaliati 
fiterint  quieturos.  But  Madvig  (in  the  dissertation  abore  referred  to,  p.  174.^ 
has  proved  that  the  form  tribuerim  is  at  the  same  time  the  subjunctive  of  the 
future  perfect,  and  other  applications  of  this  ibrm  thus  receive  their  correct 
explanation.    We  retain  the  designation  oTper/ed  subftmctive  merely  for  the 
sake  g£  convenience. 

[5  497.]  If  no  future  has  gone  before,  and  the  construction 
of  the  sentence  requires  the  subjunctive,  the  participle  future 
active  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  with  the  appropriate  tense 
of  the  verb  esse.  This  paraphrased  conjugation  {conjugatio  peri^ 
phra»tica)y  aa  it  is  called,  properly  expresses  an  intended  action 
(see  §498.);  but  the  subjunctives  with  sim  and  eisem  are  used 
also  as  regular  subjunctives  of  the  future,  the  idea  of  intention 
passing  over  into  that  of  futurity ;  e.  g.  Non  dubito  quin  redi- 
turus  sit,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  return;  non  dubitaham 
quin  rediturus  esset,  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  return.  The 
]>erfects  rediturus  fuerim  and  rediturus  fuissem  retain  their 
original  meaning,  implying  intention;  e.  g.  non  dubito  quin 
rediturus  fuerit^  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  had  the  intention  to 
return.  (It  is  .only  in  hypothetical  sentences  that  this  meanii^ 
passes  over  into  that  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  of  which  we 
eliall  speak  hereafter.)  If  we  want  simply  to  express  futurity, 
we  must  use  the  circumlocution  with  futurum  sit  and  futurum 
etsrt;  e.  g.  nescio  num  futurum  sit,  ut  eras  lioc  ipso  tempore 
jam  redierity  and  nesciebam  num  futurum  essety  ut  postridie  eo 
ipso  tempore  jam  redisset  This  same  circumlocution  must  be 
employed  in  the  passive  of  which  the  participle  future  implies 
necesinty,  &nd  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  future ; 
e.  g.  nan  dubito,  quin  futurum  sit,  ut  laudetur,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  will  be  prised ;  multi  non  dubitabant,  qum  futurum  esset. 
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ut  Caesar  a  Pompejo  vinceretur,  that  Caesar  would  be  conquered 
by  Pompey. 

[§  498.]  6*  The  canfuffotio  perq^hroHica,  which  ia  formed  by 
means  of  the  participle  future  active  and  the  auxiliary  yerb  euef 
is  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  and  is  used  to  express  an 
intended  action,  or,  in  the  case  of  intransitive  verbs,  a  state  or 
condition  which  is  to  come  to  pass  (the  Greek  fiiXKsiv).  It  has 
its  six  tenses  like  the  ordinary  conjugation*  The  realization 
depends  either  on  the  will  of  the  subject  or  on  that  of  others,  or 
upon  circumstances.  In  the  first  case  we  say  in  English,  **  I 
intend,"  or  ^*  am  on  the  point  of,"  and  in  the  others,  "  I  am  to*^ 
(be,  or  do  a  thing),  i.  e.  others  wish  that  I  should  do  it ;  e.  g. 
Sallust,  Juff.  5. :  Bellum  .scripturus  sum,  qtiad  populus  Romanus 
cum  Jugurtha  ffessit,  I  am  <m  the  point  of  writing,  or  intend  to 
write;  Varro,  De  Be  Btist  iiL  16. :  Quum  apes  jam  evoUturae 
sufUf  consonant  vehementer,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  flying 
out ;  Cic  De  Fin.  iL  26 :  Me  ipsum  igitur  ames  oportet,  non 
mea,  si  veri  amid  futuri  sumus,  if  we  are  to  be  friends ;  Cat 
Mc^p  22. :  Quare  si  haec  ita  sunt,  sic  me  colitote,  ut  deum :  sin 
una  est  interiturus  animus  cum  corpore,  vos  tamen  memoriam 
nostram  pie  servabitis,  which  is  not  equivalent  to  interUnt,  as 
interiturus  est  intimates  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  others ;  Tacit* 
Agr,  46. :  Qiddquid  ex  Agricola  amavimtu,  manet  mansurumqu^ 
est  m  ammis  hominum,  L  e.  is  to  remain.  Imperfect:  Li  v.  xxviiL 
28. :  BH  sicut  Mamertini,  in  Sicilia  Messanam,  sic  Bhegium  habi- 
turi  perpetuam  sedem  event,  they  intended  to  keep  Bliegium. 
Future:  Cic  De  Invent*  L  16:  Attentos  faciemus  auditores,  si 
demonstrabimus,  ea,  quae  dicturi  erimus,  magna,  nova,  incredibiUa 
esse ;  De  Orat.  ii.  24 :  hoc  ei  primum  praedpiemus,  quascungue 
eausas  erit  acturus,  ut  eas  diligenter  penitusque  cognoscat;  L  52 : 
(orator)  eorum,  apud  quos  aUquid  aget  aut  erit  acturus,  mentes 
sensusque  degustet  oportet.  The  future  perfect  occurs  only  in 
one  passage  of  Sene&a,  Fpist  ix.  14 :  Sapiens  tamen  non  vivet,  si 
fuerit  sine  homine  victurus,  if  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  living. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  likewise  occur  in  their  proper 
signification;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  lAg.  8  :  Q^id  fbtcturi  fuistisf  I 
ask,  what  did  you  intend  doing  there?  Liv,  xxviiL  28.:  Vos 
cum  Mandonio  consilia  communicastis  et  arma  consociaturi  fuistis, 
you  have  had  the  intention  of  uniting  your  arms  with  theirs ; 
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Justin,  ziii.  5. :  Alexander  excunurus  fiterat  eum  valida  manu 
ad  Athena*  delendas,  had  had  the  intention  of  marchings  &c. 
Scripturtu  fuiy  however,  most  frequently  acquires  the  signi- 
fication of  a  pluperfect  subjunctive,  when  it  occurs  in  a  sentence 
containing  the  result  of>  or  inference  firom  an  hypothetical 
sentence  (which  is  either  untrue  or  impossible),  according  to 
the  rule  explained  in  §  518,  that  the  Latins  commonly  use  the 
indicative  of  a  preterite  with  verbs  implying  possibility,  viz. 
that  in  the  time  past  something  might  have  happened;  e.  g. 
Liv.  iL  1 :  Quid  enim  futurum  fuity  si  ilia  plebs  agitari  eoepta  essei 
tnbunieiis  proceUis  f  Curt.  iv.  38. :  Mazaeus,  si  transeuniibus 
Jlumen  supervenissety  baud  dubie  appressunu  fmt  hicampositas^ 
equivalent  to  accidisset  and  appressisset 

The  subjunctives  of  these  tenses  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative,  if  the  construction  of 
a  sentence  requires  the  subjunctive.  Hence  scripturus  Jkterim, 
in  hypothetical  sentences,  takes  the  place  of  a  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, and  tiiat  not  only  after  a  present  tense,  as  Liv.  xxzi  7. : 
Quis  enim  dubitat,  quin,  si  Saguntinis  impigre  tuliuemus  opem, 
totum  in  Hispaniam  aversuri  bellum  fuerimns;  but  also  after 
preterites,  as  Liv.  iv.  38. :  nee  dubiwn  erat,  qtnn,  si  tarn  pauci 
simul  obire  omnia  possent,  terga  daturi  hostes  fuerint;  xxiL  32. : 
adeo  est  inopia  coactus  (Hannibal),  uty  nisi  turn  fitgae  speciem 
abeundo  timtdsset,  GalUam  repetiturus  fwerit;  Cic  Ad  AtL  iL 
16. :  (Pompejus  hro^O^rro)  quid  futurum  fuerii^  si  Bibulus  turn 
in  forum  descendisset,  se  divinare  non  potuisse.  The  pluperfect 
subjunctive  itself,  however,  occurs  in  Livy«  xzviiL  24.  2,  and 
xxxviiL  46.  6. 

[§499.]  7.  The  participle  future  passive  in  ndus,  or  tiie 
participle  of  necessity  (jpartidpium  necessitatis),  in  combination 
with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  esse,  forms  another  distinct  con- 
jugation denoting  future  necessity  and  not  future  suffering,  for 
epistola  scribenda  est,  for  example,  does  not  signify  *^  the  letter 
is  about  to  be  written,''  which  is  expressed  by  the  simple 
future  epistola  scribetur,  but  *^  the  letter  must  be  written,"  there 
being  either  an  internal  or  external  necessity  for  its  being 
written,  either  of  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  **  the  letter 
is  to  be  written."  This  conjugation  may  accordingly  be  re- 
garded as  the  passive  of  the  conjugatio  periphrastica.  The 
tenses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  auxiliary  verb  esse,  and  in 
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80  far  do  not  differ  from  the  general  rule ;  e.  g.  the  future : 
TibulL  iv.  5.  init :  Qui  mihi  te,  Cerinthe,  dies  dedit,  hie  mihi  sanctus 
atque  inter  fesios  semper  habenduM  erit ;  future  perfect^  in 
QuintiL  zL  2.  27  :  Si  hngior  camplectenda  memarid  Jnerit  oratio, 
proderit  per  partes  ediscere.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  these  tenses  of  necessity,  that,  as  in  the  active  con- 
jugatio  periphrastica^  the  tenses  of  the  past  (imperfect,  plu- 
perfect, and  the  historical  perfect)  are  used  at  the  same  time, 
in  hypothetical  sentences,  as  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive of  the  verb  debeo,  I  must ;  e.  g.  Sulpicius  in  Cic.  Ad 
Fam,  iv.  5 :  Q;uaje  si  hoc  tempore  non  suum  diem  obisset^  paucis 
post  annis  tamen  ei  moriendum  fuity  L  e.  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  die. 

[§  600.]  8.  The  perfect  indicaiivey  both  active  and  passive,  has 
in  Latin,  besides  its  signification  of  an  action  terminated  at  the 
present  time,  that  of  an  aoristi  that  is,  it  is  used  to  relate  events 
of  the  past,  which  are  simply  conceived  as  facts,  without 
any  regard  to  their  being  terminated  or  not  terminated,  in 
respect  to  each  other ;  e.  g.  Itaque  Ccusar  armis  rem  gerere  con-- 
stituit,  exercitum  finSbus  Italiae  admovity  Bubiconem  transHty 
Romam  et  aerarium  occupavit^  Pompejum  cedentem  persecutus  est, 
eumque  in  campis  PJiarsalicis  devicit.  In  English  the  imperfect 
is  used  to  relate  events  of  the  past,  and  hence  we  translate  the 
above  passage:— Caesar  resolved  to  use  armed  force,  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  passed  the 
Rubicon,  took  possession  of  Borne  and  the  treasury,  pursued 
Pompey,  and  defeated  him  in  the  plain  of  Pharsalus.  But  the 
Latin  imperfect  is  never  used  in  this  sense;  it  always  ex- 
presses an  incomplete  or  continuing  action  or  condition  of  the 
past  time,  the  ancient  correct  rule  being  perfecto  procedity  imper'- 
fecto  insistit  oratio. 

Note  1.  But  eren  in  historical  narrative  actions  or  conditions  may  be  repre- 
sented as  continuing,  and  we  may  introduce,  e.  g.,  into  the  above  narratiye 
things  which  are  conceived  as  continuing,  and  are  accordingly  expressed  by 
the  imperfect :  Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  constUmt:  videbat  emm  immicorwn  in 
dies  majorem  fieri  exercitum^  suartm  caumoe  debilitari,  repuiabaigue  apprc 
pingvare  hiemem;  itaque  exercitum  admovii,  &c.  Comp.  the  examples  in 
§  599.  The  Latin  language  observes  this  difference  between  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  indicative  so  strictly,  that  even  the  worst  writers  do  not  violate  the 
rule.  An  Englishman  therefore  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  transfer  the 
acnristic  meaning  of  the  English  imperfect  to  the  Latin  language.  In  Latin 
the  perfect  and  imperfect  are  sometimes  very  significantly  put  in  juxta- 
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poBition ;  e.  g.  Llv.  ii.  48. :  Aequi  m  in  appida  recepenmi^  murUque  se  fene- 
btmt  (receperunt  describing  the  momentary  act  or  simple  fact,  and  tenebatU 
the  continued  action) ;  Cic.  Tusc,  i.  30. :  Tta  enim  censebatj  iiaqtte  digsentU 
(the  last  word  introducing  the  speech  delirered  upon  a  particular  occasion). 
The  following  passage  of  Cicero  (^Orat  38.)  is  striking,  but  most  strictl/ 
correct :  Dicebat  melius  quam  scripsU  Hartetuius,  for  the  imperfect  makes  us 
think  of  the  lime  during  which  he  spoke,  whereas  the  perfect  expresses 
simply  an  opinion  as  a  sort  of  rinani,  Comp.  de  Divin,  ii.  37.  §  78.  It  onlj 
remains  here  to  mention  the  use  of  the  imperfect  in  historical  narrative, 
among  perfects,  to  denote  actions  which  remained  incomplete.  The  expla- 
nation is  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  Tacitus,  e.  g.,  we  read,  Ann, 
ii.  34. :  Inter  qua  L.  Pieo  ambiium  fori,  eorrupta  judieia — increpans,  abire  ee 
et  cedere  urbe  testabiUur^  et  eimul  curiam  relinquebat.  Ccmmotue  est  Tiberius^ 
et  quamquam  Pisanem  miHbus  verbis  pemudsisset,  propinqvos  quoque  ejus  im- 
pulitt  ui  abeuntem  auctoritate  vel  precibus  tenerent.  The  impei-fect  reUnquebat 
is  used  here  to  indicate  that  his  intention  of  leaving  the  curia  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  for  he  was  repeatedly  stopped,  and  at  last  he  remained.  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  (see  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat  Fraef.  lib.  L  §  26.,  where  he  speaks  of  the  signature  of  Greek  artists 
iirotet),  and  also  occurs  elsewhere,  even  in  Cicero  (comp.  Div,  in  Caee.  17. 
§  55.),  although  otherwise  he  expresses  the  same  meaning  by  a  ctrcumlo« 
cution  with  eoepU, 

Conticuere  amnes,  inteniique  ora  tenebant: 
Tnde  toro  pater  Aeneas  sic  <frsus  ab  alto  (est),  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  init. 
[§  501.]  Note  2.  In  Latin,  as  in  many  modern  languages,  the  present  tense 
IS  often  useil  instead  of  the  aorist  of  the  past,  when  the  writer  or  speaker  in 
his  imagination  transfers  himself  to  the  past,  which  thus  becomes  to  him 
present,  as  it  were.  Narrators  by  this  figure  frequently  render  their  descrip- 
tions very  animated ;  but  in  regard  to  dependent  sentences,  they  often  regard 
such  a  present  as  a  regular  perfect,  and  accordingly  use  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  in  the  dependent  sentence  which  follows.  £.  g.  Cic.  tn  Verr. 
iv.  18. :  Quod  ubi  Verres  audivit,  sic  cupiditate  inflammatus  est  non  solum 
inspiciendi^  verum  etiam  auferendi,  ut  Diodorum  ad  se  vocaret  ac  poscere 
(pocula).  i2Zff,  qui  ilia  non  invittis  haherety  respondet  se  Lilybaei  non  habere: 
Meiiiae  apud  quendam  propinquum  suum  reliquisse.  Turn  iste  (Verres)  con- 
tinuo  ndttU  homines  certos  Melitam:  scribit  ad  quosdam  MelitenseSj  ut  ea  vasa 
perquirant:  rogat  Diodorum,  ut  ad  ilium  suum  propinquum  det  litteras:  nihil 
ei  longius  videbatur,  quam  dum  iUud  videret  argentum,  Diodorus,  homofrugi 
ac  diUgens,  qui  sua  servare  vdlety  ad  propinquum  swum  scribii,  ut  iis,  qui  a 
Verre  vemssent,  responderet,  illud  argentwm  sepaucis  illis  diebus  misisse  Lily- 
baeum.  We  here  see  how  the  historical  present  is  followed  both  by  the 
present  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  on  the  whole,  the  imperfect  is 
periiaps  the  more  frequent  of  the  two.  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  6. :  Deinde  Z.  Flaccus 
si  C  PcmptimUy  praetores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti  usus  essem^  laudantur, 

[§  602.]  9.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Latin  imperfect 
therefore  is  to  express  a  repeated  action,  manners,  customs  and 
institutions,  which  are  described  as  continuing  at  some  given 
period  of  the  past  time,  and  is  invariably  used  where  in  English 
the  compound  tense,  "  I  was  writing,"  "he  was  waiting,*'  is  em- 
ployed. 
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Socrates  dieere  sokbat  (or  dicdfai),  omnes  in  eo,  quod  scirent, 

satis  esse  eloguentes,  Cic  De  Orat  L  14. 
Anseres  Romae  publice  aiebantur  in  Capitolio. 

Note  1.  An  actton  often  repeated,  howeTer,  may  ako  be  conceived  as  a 
aimple  historical  fact,  and  accordingly  be  expressed  by  the  perfect.  Hence 
we  may  say,  Socrates  soUtua  est  dieere^  just  as  well  as  solehat;  but  the  idea 
18  different.  ' Solehat  reminds  us  of  the  whole  period  of  his  life ;  whereas 
soUtits  est  describes  the  habit  of  Socrates  simply  as  an  historical  fact. 

[§  fios.]  Note  2.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  epistolary  style  in  Latin  that 
the  writer  transfers  himself  to  the  time  at  which  the  letter  is  read  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  hence  the  writer  speaks  of  actions  and 
conditions  in  the  same  terms  as  he  would  use  if  he  were  *present  at  the 
moment  the  letter  is  received.  In  consequence  of  this  he  frequently  uses 
the  imperfect  and  perfect,  where  in  English  we  should  use  the  present ;  e.  g. 
Haec  scnbebam  media  nocte,  I  write  this  at  midnight  (or  scripei  kaec  media 
nocte^  when  the  action  is  to  be  described  as  a  completed  one,  and  not  as 
going  on  at  the  time)  ;  Novi  nihil  man/a  erat  apud  mm,  siqtddem  eerta  Uln  af- 
ferri  vis,  there  are  no  news  here ;  Quae  ad  earn  diem,  quum  haee  scribebam, 
audiveramusj  ntonts  rumor  videbatur,  Dicebant  tamen,  &c.,  what  we  have 
heard  till  the  moment  I  write  this,  &c. ;  but  people  say,  &c.  As  these  pre* 
terites  are  oidy  formal,  they  may  be  joined  with  the  adverbs  nunc,  etiam' 
mmc;  instead  of  which  real  preterites  would  require  tunc  and  eOamium. 
Ck>mp.  Cic.  ad  Alt,  v.  16.  4. ;  xvi.  3.  6. ;  ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  1.  2.  But  this 
peculiarity  is  very  frequently  not  observed. 

[§  504.]  10.  The  perfect  subjunctive  has  not  this  meaning 
of  an  aorist,  but  is  always  used  to  express  a  terminated  action 
with  reference  to  the  present  time,  and  thus  completely  answers 
to  the  perfect  in  English,  The  imperfect  subjunctive^  on  the 
other  himd^  in  historical  narratives^  has  the  aorist  sense  of  the 
perfect  indicative,  when  past  events  are.  mentioned  (with  the 
conjunction  ut)y  without  reference  to  the  action  or  condition 
being  completed  or  not. 

This  difference  is  easily  perceived ;  e.  g.  puer  de  tecto  decidit, 
ut  crusfrefferit,  **the  boy  has  fallen  from  the  roof,  so  that  he 
has  broken  his  leg,"  is  not  a  narrative,  but  the  statement  of  an 
event  completed  at  the  present  time ;  but  puer  de  tecto  decidit, 
ut  crus  frangerety  **the  boy  fell  from  the  roof,  so  that  he  broke 
his  leg,"  is  a  real  historic^  narrative,  for  the  perfect  decidit  is 
here  used  in  its  aorist  sense,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
supplies  its  place  in  the  dependent  sentence. 

A  comparison  with  the  English  language  thus  leads  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  perfect  and  imperfect  subjunctive  are  used 
in  Latin  in  the  same  sense'  as  in  English ;  but  the  perfect  indi* 
cative  in  Latin,  as  an  historical  tense,  answers  to  the  English 
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imperFect,  and  the  Latin  imperfect  indicative  to  the  English 
paraphrased  tense  with  "1  was"  and  a  partidple. 

Note,  The  principle  of  the  Latin  language  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
perfect  indicative  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  historical  narratives  is 
attested  by  so  many  passages  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention  any  in 
confirmation  of  it.  But  we  must  observe  that  Latin  writers  nevertheless 
sometimes  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  historical  sense,  which  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  indicative  of  this  tense.  This  may  have  arisen  from  a 
feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tense  to  express  actions  in  their  progress  in 
a  dependent  sentence  (in  the  subjunctive),  since  the  imperfect  originally  and 
properly  expressed  a  continued  and  incomplete  action ;  and  in  this  manner 
wc  account  for  the  perfect  subjunctive  which  now  and  then  occurs  in 
Cicero  after  the  historical  forms  inventus  est  or  fuit;  e.  g.p.  Muren.  11. :  t»- 
ventus  est  scriba  quidam.  On,  Flavius,  qui  candcum  ocuhs  confizerit  et  singuUt 
diebtts  ediscendos  fastos  populo  proposuerit^  &c. ;  m  Verr,  iv.  26. :  NvUa 
dooms  in  Sicilia  locuples  Jvit,  nbi  Hie  non  textrinum  insOtuerit;  for  after  all,  if 
the  construction  is  altered  so  as  to  make  the  dependent  sentence  indepen- 
dent, we  are  obliged  to  use  the  historical  tense,  i.  e.  the  perfect  indicative. 
But  the  prevuling  custom  was  to  assign  to  the  imperfect  subjunctive  the 
sense  of  an  aorist;  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  an  historical  narrative 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  from  the  rule,  however  frequently  it 
may  occur.  Nepos  uses  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  this  sense  more  fre- 
quently than  otlier  writers ;  and  he  thereby  shows  his  desire,  in  his  short 
historical  sketches,  to  put  the  facts  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  rather  than 
to  give  a  progressive  historical  narrative.  For  example,  in  his  life  of  Han- 
nibal, where  he  says :  Hie  autem  velut  hereditate  relictwn  odium  patemwn 
erga  Romanos  sic  conservavitj  ut  prins  ammamy  quam  id^  deposuerit  —  Antt' 
ochum  tanta  cupidUate  incendit  heUandi^  ut  usque  a  rubro  mart  arma  conatus  sit 
inferre  ItaHae^  we  at  once  perceive  this  character  of  his  style ;  though  in 
other  passages  he  uses  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  gives  to  his  narrative 
a  real  historical  character.  In  Livy,  too,  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  found  in 
this  sense,  but  only  now  and  then,  and  more  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  on 
any  definite  principle ;  hence,  when  in  i.  3.  he  says :  Tcmtum  tamen  apes 
erevercmty  Ut  movere  arma  nee  Mezentius  nee  uUi  aUi  accolae  ausi  stnt,  instead 
of  the  more  usual  auderent^  it  cannot  affect  the  general  rule  concerning  the 
consecutio  temporum. 

[§  505.]  11.  The  duration  and  completion  of  an  action  in 
reference  to  another  are  expressed  in  Latin  more  accurately 
than  in  English,  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  When  one 
action  must  be  completed  before  another  can  be^n,  the  former 
is  invariably  expressed  by  the  pluperfect ;  e.  g.  quum  domum 
intrassety  quum  in  forum  venissety  animadvertit ;  quvm  amicum 
conspexisset,  dixit,  &C.,  '^  when  he  had  entered  the  house,  he 
perceived."  We  are  less  accurate  in  saying  "  when  I  entered 
the  house,  I  perceived,"  or  "  I  entered  the  house,  and  perceived.' 
But  this  cannot  be  done  in  Latin,  and  the  pluperfect  is  used 
wherever  the  relation  of  the  actions  permits  it.  Examples  are 
extremely  numerous. 
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LysaTider  quum  per  specukttares  camperisset,  wlgum  Athenienrium 
in  terram  exisse  navesqtte  paene  inanes  relictas,  tempus  ret 
gerendae  nan  dimisity  Nep.  Alcib.  8. 

Note.  Considering  this  general  accuracy  of  the  Latin  language  in  express- 
ing the  natural  succession  of  actions,  which  is  evident  also  in  ihi^  application 
of  the  participle  perfect  (see  §  635.),  it  is  the  more  surprising,  that  in  inter- 
rogative expressions  the  imperf.  subjunct.  is  used  so  frequently,  where  we 
should  have  expected  the  pluperfect ;  e.  g.  Cic  Tute,  v.  37. :  Socrates 
qman  rogaretur  (for  rogatua  euet)  cigatem  se  esse  diceret^  Mtmdanvm^  in' 
quit 

[§  506.]    It  must  be  observed  here,  1)  that  the  conjunction  dum 

(while,  as)  is  generally  joined  with  the  present  indicative,  even 

when  events  of  the  past  time  are  spoken  of,  and  when  we  should 

consequently  expect  either  the  imperfect  or  perfect ;  e.  g.  dum 

pauccLS  res  retinere  noloy  amnes  fbrtuncLS  perdidiy  Cic.  Divin.  17. ; 

dum  expectat  quidnam  sUn  certi  afferatur,  ante  noctem  non  discessit; 

dum  ego  in  Sicilia  sum,  nulla  statua  dejecta  est,  in  Verr.  ii.  66. 

2)  That  in  historical  narratives  the  conjunctions  postquam  (or 

posteaquam),  ubi,  ubi  primum,  uty  ut  primiim,  quum  primum, 

simul  uty  simul  ac,  simul  atque  (or  simui  alone),  all  of  which  are 

equivalent  to  the  English  ^<  as  soon  as,**  are  generally  joined 

with  the  historical. perfect,  and  not  with  the  pluperfect,  as  might 

be  expected  from  the  succession  of  the  actions  indicated  by 

these  conjunctions.     Hence  we  say,  ubi  illud  audivit,  nuntium 

ad  regem  misit;  ut  Lacedaemonem  venit,  adire  ad  magistratus 

noluU  ;  simulatque  provincia  ei  obvenit,  statim  quaerere  coepity  &c. 

Dum  ea  Romani  parant  caniuUantque,  jam  Saguntum  summa  vi 

oppugnabatur,  Liv.  xxi.  7. 

Unus  ex  captivis  domum  abiit,  quod  fallaci  reditu  in  castra  jure^ 

jurando  se  exsolvisset     Quod  ubi  innotuit  relatumque  ad  sena- 

turn  est,  omnes  censuerunt  comprehendendum  et  custodibus  publice 

datis  deducendum  ad  Hannibalem  esse,  Liv.  xxii.  61. 

[§  507.  a.]  Note  1.  Dum  (while),  with  the  present,  occurs  very  frequently ; 
but  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  it  sometimes  used  by  Livy  in  transitions 
from  one  event  to  another ;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  38th  book : 
Dum  tn  Asia  beUum  geriiur,  ne  in  Aeiolis  qtddem  quietae  res  fuerant,  Comp. 
Drakenborch  on  Livy,  i.  40. ;  Heinrich  on  Cic.  Part,  ined,  p.  75. ;  Heindorf 
on  Horace,  Sat.  L  5. 72.  However,  that  the  present  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, is  proved  by  such  passages  as  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  32. :  Dum  SuUa  in 
aliis  rebus  erat  occupatus,  erant  interea,  qui  suis  vulneribus  mederentar ;  Liv. 
X.  36.:  dum  haee  in  Apulia  gerebaniur,  Sammies  —  non  tenuenmt;  Nep. 
Hann.  2.:  Qfiae  divina  res  dum  conficiebaiur,  quaesimt  a  me.  The 'perfect 
also  is  sometimes  joined  with  dum^  as  de  Fin.  ii.  13. :  dum  volueruni  —  «t»ftt- 
lerunt.  Dum  in  the  sense  of  quamdiu  (as  long  as),  however,  when  referring 
to  the  past  time,  is  regularly  joined  with  the  imperfect. 
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[$£07.  ft.]  Witli  r^;ard  to  oar  role  respecting  Uie  oonjunctioiis  whick 
aignifj  ^  as  soon  a^,**  it  is  a  remarkable  point  that  the  Latins,  oontrarj  to 
their  usual  practice,  here  neglect  to  express  that  one  action  was  completed 
before  the  second  began.  The  perfect  is  less  necessary,  far  its  pUce  10 
supplied  not  only  by  the  historical  present  (which  is  easily  ei^faniied  from 
§  501.),  but  frequently  by  the  imperfect,  at  least  in  connectaoo  with  the 
principal  conjunction  pottquttm ;  e.  g.  Liv.  L  54. :  liaque,  pogtqtiam  mdU  virmm 
eoOedum  videbat,  e  mis  wmm  Sanutm  ad  patrem  mitttf ;  iiL  46. :  pottquam  -^ 
nemo  adibai,  dommm  te  reeepit;  and  so  in  many  other  passages  of  lAry.  But 
the  surprising  point  is,  that  the  pluperfect  is  luji  used,  even  where  the  com- 
pleUon  of  the  action  introduced  by  those  conjunctions  is  manifest ;  e.  g.  Cic 
p.  Rom,  Am.  6. :  posteaquam  victoria  (nobilitatis)  constituia  esl  db  armitqtie 
receMsimua  —  erat  xUe  Romae  frequens.  There  are  only  few  exceptions  in 
which  the  pluperfect  is  used  {  as  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  24. :  potteaquam  tantam 
mtdtiiitdinem  colUgerxU  emhUmahan —  instituit  officinam  Syraauit ;  and  henoe 
the  ordinary  mode  of  explaining  an  abhitiye  absolute  by  postquam  with  the 
pluperfect  cannot  be  approved  of.  It  is  only  in  descriptions  of  repeated 
conditions  in  the  past  time  that  the  pluperfect  is  indispensable,  as  Nep. 
Aleib  1. :  Idem  etmulac  se  remieerat  neque  cauaa  euberatf  quare  animi  laboretn 
perferret^  luxurumu  reperiebatur.  Postqucan  is  iurther  joined  with  the  plu- 
perfect when  a  long  or  a  definite  space  of  time  intervenes  between  a  preced- 
ing and  a  subsequent  event,  so  that  there  is  no  connection '  between  them  ; 
e.  g.  Nep.  Harm,  8. :  Hannibal  anno  tertio^  postquam  domo  profitgeraty  cum, 
qumque  nambue  Africam  acceasit.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  ako  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  joined  with  poetquam^  as  in  Cicero,  p.  Leg,  Man,  4. : 
qid  posteaquam  maximas  aedificaseet  omaseetque  elassee  —  legatos  dc  litteras 
mint;  and  p,  Clttent.  64.  181. ;  ad  Fam.  ii.  19.  They  may»  however,  be 
exphdned  from  §  570.    The  passage  p.  Reg.  Dejot  13.  36.  is  doubtful. 

[§  508.]  Note  2.  The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  by  historians  instead 
of  the  historical  tense  merely  to  express  the  rapidity  with  which  actions 
succeed  one  another,  one  being  described  as  already  completed  before  any 
thing  else  could  begin ;  e.  g.  Curt.  x.  17. :  Nee  muris  ttrbis  luettu  contine* 
fto/KT,  eed  proximam  regionem  ab  eo,  deinde  magnam  partem  Amoc  ei*  Eu' 
phraten  tanti  mali  fama  pervaserat.  Here  the  pluperfect  is  used  without 
reference  to  a  subsequent  action,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  **  the 
report  immediately  spread,**  &e. 

[§  509.]  12.  In  the  use  of  the  two  futures  the  Latin  language 
is  likewise  more  accurate  than  the  English.  For  when  a  Aiture 
action  is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  future  or  in  the  imperative  (or 
in  the  subjunctive  used  imperatively),  and  another  is  joined  with 
it^  which  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  the  latter  also  is  put  in  the 
future  if  the  actions  are  conceived  as  continuing  together,  and 
in  the  future  perfect,  if  the  one  must  be  completed  before  the 
other  can  begin.  This  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
expressed  by  these  tenses ;  but  it  must  be  specially  mentioned, 
because  in  English  we  often  use  the  present  instead  of  the 
future,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  "lean"  and  "I 
will ; "  e.  g.  faciam  si  potero,  I  shall  do  it,  if  I  can ;  facito  hoc^ 
ubi  voles,  do  it  when  you  will ;  because  owing  to  the  awkward- 
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ness  of  the  future  perfect,  we  frequently  supply  its  place  either 
by'the  simple  future  or  by  the  present ;  e,g.  Cic  De  Orat  iL  65. : 
ut  semerUemfeceris,  ita  metes,  as  you  sow,  so  will  you  reap.  We 
must  here  draw  particular  attention  to  the  application  of  the 
future  perfect  in  hypothetical  sentences,  where  the  conclusion 
depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding  condition;  e.  g. 
si  invenero,  tecum  cammunicabo,  for  which  we  very  inaccurately 
say,  *'  when  I  find  it,**  or  *'  when  I  have  found  it.** 
Naturam  si  sequemur  ducem,  numquam  aberrabimus,   Cic.  De 

Of.  I  28. 
Adolescentes  quum  relaxare  animos  et  dare  se  jucunditati  volent, 

caveant  intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae,  Cic.  De  Ojffi 

L34. 
De  Carthagine  vereri  non  ante  desinam,  quam  iUam  excisam  esse 

cognovero,  Cic  Cat.  Mqj.  6. 
MaUvolentiae  hominum  in  me,  sipoteris,  occurres,  si  non  potueris, 

hoc  consolabere,  quod  me  de  statu  meo  nuUis  contumeUis  deter- 

rerepossunt,  Cia  ad  Fam.  xi.  11. 

[§  510.]  'Note.  Wben  the  leading  sentence  contains  the  present  impera- 
tive, n  is  often  joined  with  the  present,  as  defends  ei  potee  (Cic.  PhiUp.  ii.  44.) ; 
per/ice  npotee  (Cic.  Tuac,  i.  8.)  ;  expone  nisi  moleatum  est  (ibid.  L  12.)  ;  and 
hordlj  ever  with  the  future.  (See  Chap.  LXXIX.)  The  present  with  «t, 
insi;ead  of  the  future,  is  sometimes  foimd  also  in  other  connectionB ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Verr,  i  2. :  Si  reus  condemnatur,  desinent  homines  dicere^  kis  judiciis 
pecumam  plurimum  possey  sin  absolvitur^  desinemus  nas  de  judiciis  transferendis 
recusard;  and  very  frequently  in  the  comic  poets.  The  rule,  however,  is 
that  the  future  should  be  used.  Attention  was  above  directed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  using  the  future  of  the  verbs  posse  and  veUe  with  the  conjunction  n, 
-  and  with  the  same  accuracy  these  verbs  are  used  in  the  future  perfect,  when 
the  possibility  or  the  intention  of  doing  a  thing  must  be  proved  before  the 
action  relating  to  it  can  take  place.  Hence  we  say  si  tfobtero,  si  potuero^  si 
licuerit,  siplacueriiy  si  otium  habuero,  instead  of  which  we  should  use  either 
the  present  or  future ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  43. :  Vervntameny  Crito^  si  me  as- 
sequi  potueris,  sepelito ;  de  Re  Publ.  i.  43. :  Turn  Jit  illudy  quod  apttd  Plato- 
nem  est  htadente  dictum^  si  modo  id  exprimere  Lotine  potuero ;  de  Leg,  ii.  18. : 
PlaJtOy  si  modo  interpretari  potuero^  his  fere  verbis  utttur^t  for  he  must  have 
made  the  attempt  to  translate  Plato  before  he  can  make  him  speak.  See 
Heinrich  on  Cic.  de  Re  Publ  p.  48.  foU. 

[§  511.]  We  add  the  following  remarks  on  the  further  use  of  the  future 
perfect.  As  this  tense  expresses  a  future  action  as  completed,  it  acquires  the 
meaning  of  the  simple  future,  implying,  however,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  action  will  be  completed.  This  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  when  another 
fiiture  perfect,  or  any  other  tense  supplying  its  place,  is  coi^tained  in  the 
leading  sentence,  so  that  the  two  actions  are  contemporaneous ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  x.  13. :  Qui  M.  Axtonium  oppresseritj  is  beUum  confecerU;  in  Verr, 
ii.  62. :  Da  nUhi  hoc  (i.  e.  si  hoc  mihi  dederis),  jam  tibi  maximam  partem  de" 
fensumis  praeeideris ;  Liv.  xxiL  54. :  nan  aggrediar  narrarej  quae  edissertundo 
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(i.e.  «  edUsertetoero)  minora  vero  fecero;  Cic.  ad  AtLy.  1.;  Tu  iavita 
muUeres,  ego  accivero  pueros.  But  the  ftiture  perfect  has  the  meaning  of  a 
quickly  completed  future  action  also  without  anj  such  express  rehitioii 
to  another  action ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Plane.  3d. :  sed  meditu  Jidiniy  nmUo  citUu 
jneam  §aluiem  pro  te  abjecero^  quam  Cn,  Plancii  salutem  tradidero ;  ad  AtL  iii. 
19. :  Nfuquam  facUiiu  ?umc  miserrimam  vUam  vel  sustentabo^  vet,  quod  est 
melius,  abjecero ;  ix.  7. :  De  triumpho  ttbi  assenUor :  quern  quidem  totian  facile 
et  lihenJter  abjecero ;  de  Re  Publ.  L  13. :  NtkU  est  adhuc  disputatum,  etguoniam 
est  integrum,  libenter  tibi,  LaeU,  utde  ea  disseras,  eqmdem  concessero.  This  is 
particularly  frequent  with  the  future  perfect  videro,  because  the  act  of  seeing 
is  most  easily  accomplished ;  e.  g.  Liv.  viii.  33. :  Videro  eeuwrusne  provo^ 
catumi  sis,  cut  rex  Bonuxnue  TuUus  HosHUxu  cessit,  which  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  expressions  mox,  post,  alias,  alio  loco  videro,  for  a  rapid  completion 
can  only  be  spoken  of  at  the  moment  when  the  action  is  beginning ;  e.  g.  Cic 
de  Fin.  i.  10.  35. :  quae  fuerit  causa,  max  videro ;  de  Re  Publ  ii.  9. :  habuU 
plebem  in  clientelas  principum  descriptam,  quod  quantae  fiterit  uiilitati,  post 
videro ;  Acad.  ii.  44. :  recte  secusne,  alias  viderimus.  Hence  this  mode  of 
speaking  generally  implies,  that  for  the  moment  a  thing  is  to  be  dismissed 
from  our  thoughts,  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  In 
the  comic  writers  the  future  perfect  is  still  more  frequently  used  instead  of 
the  simple  future., 

[§  512.]  13.  The  tenses  of  the  iBdicative  may  be  connected  in 
any  way  which  the  intention  of  the  speaker  may  require ;  e.  g. 
I  am  writing'  now^  but  this  time  yesterday  I  took  a  walk ;  I 
know  the  person  whom  you  will  see  to-morrow.  But  in  depen- 
dent sentences,  that  is,  in  the  subjunctive,  MitnUar  tenses  alone 
^can  be  connected  with  one  another,  that  is,  the  tenses  of  the 
present  (present  and  perfect)  and  the  tenses  of  the  past  (imper- 
fect and  pluperfect).  In  the  rules  respecting  what  is  usually 
called  the  succession  of  tenses^  but  more  correctly  the  dependence 
of  sentences  upon  one  another,  everything  depends  upon  the 
time,  for  the  present  time  is  suited  only  to  the  present,  and  the 
past  to  the  past ;  the  relation  of  an  action  depending  only  upon 
itself,  is  never  doubti^I.  Hence  we  have  only  to  remember, 
that  the  perfect  naturally,  and  in  the  subjunctive  always,  exr 
presses  the  present  time,  and  that  consequently 

The  Present  and  Perfect  are  followed  by  a  Present  and 
Perfect,  and 

The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  by  an  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect; 
E.  g.  scio  quid  agas  and  scio  quid  egeris  ;  audivi  quid  agas  and 
audivi  quid  egeris;  but  sciebam  quid ageres,  and  seiebam  quid 
egisses  ;  audiveram  quid  agm'es,  and  audiveram  quid  egisses. 

Note.  The  Latin  language,  however,  is  not  so  constrained  as  not  to  be 
able,  in  cases  where  the  sense  requires  it,  to  make  presents  dependent  upon 
preterites,  and  preterites  upon  presents.    It  Is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
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p«terite  should  be  f<5llowed  bj  a  present,  vis.  when' the  result  of  a  past 
action  extends  to  t)ie  present  time ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  88. :  Ardebat  autem  ffor^. 
tenshu  cupidUate  dicendi  sic,  ut  in  mdlo  unquam  fiigrantau  studium  vidertm^ 
that  is,  that  l^>  to  this  time  I  have  never  seen ;  Nep.  AriML  1. :  Quamquam 
adeo  exceUebai  ArisHdes  absUnentkL,  ut  umu  post  hominum  memoriamcognomine 
Jwtu*  iit  ajppMUut:  teamen  a  Tkendstocle  ccittabef  actus  tetiida  iUa  exUio 
decern  annorum  muUatus  est..  Here  too  the  perfect  subjunctive  makes  the 
dependent  sentence  proceed  from  the  past,  or  the  time  to  which  the 
action  of  the  leading  verb  belongs;  and  the  result  combined  with  the 
author's  opinion  is  extended  to  the  present  time :  **he  was  the  onlj  one  in 
the  whole  range  of  history,  down  to  the  present  time,  that  was  sumamed  the 
Just.**  Such  variations  must  be  admissible,  although  no  special  rule  is  g^ven 
on  their  account,  for  they  do  not  often  occur.  (Comp.  mj  note  on  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  10.  in  fin.,  and  Cic.  de  Fin.  m  20.  init.)  A  preterite,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  follow  a  present,  when  the  dependent  sentence  is  to  express  a 
continuing  action  in  the  past,  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  11. :  Scitote  oppidum  esse 
in  SicUia  nullum  ex  Us  oppidisj  in  quibus  consistere  praetores  et  convenhtm 
agere  soleant,  quo  in  oppido  nan  isU  deleeta  mulier  ad  Ubidinem  esset  (esset 
here  alludes  to  the  whole  period  of  the  praetorship),  but  such  sentences  can 
only  be  considered  as  exceptions^  and  fuerit  would  be  mcH^  rc^ar.  There 
are  also  passages  in  ancient  writers,  which  cannot  be  explained,  and  must  be 
considered  as  irregularities ;  see  my  note  on  Cic  in  Verr.  L  30.  75.,  and  thus 
we  sometimes  find,  especially  in  Caesar,  an  iir^ular  transition  from  the 
preterite  of  the  leading  verb  to  the  present  of  the  dependent  one.  We  can- 
not here  enter  upon  die  detail  of  such  matters,  and  we  shall  only  add  the 
remark  that  when  the  hypothetioal  imperfect  sybjunctive.  is  followed  by  a 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive,  the  above  rule  is  not  violated,  because  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  rt^Esn  to  the  present  time ;  e.g.  Sallust,  Cat.  7. : 
JUemorare  possem  (differs  irom  memorare  possum  only  by  the  hypothetical 
f<mn  of  the  expression),  quabus  m  leds  snaximas  kostium  copias  popubu 
Romanus  parva  masm/uderit^  qias  wrbes^  natwra  mwsitas^  pugnaido  c^terity  m 
sa  res  lat^jrius  nos  ab  inoepio  trmkereL  (Fudisset  would  have  continued  tha 
hypothetical  expression,  but  Wtual  facts  are  here  meant.)  But  even  in 
cases  like  this  the  imperfect  is  generally  used  in  the  dependent  sentence  for 
the  sake  of  the  succession  of  tenses,  as  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  8. :  Quid  emm  mswo* 
kiberet  Epieureum  esse^  si  probarem  quae  Hie  dieeret,  quum  praesertim  ilia 
perdiseere  hidus  esset,  where  we  should  have  expected  didt  and  Jt^;  ad  Fam. 
xiiu  66. :  A.  Caecinam  non  commendarem  tOn,  quum  sctrem,  qua  fds  tn  tuM 
soleres  esse,  nisi  me  patris  efus  memoria  matferet,  where  we  might  say  seiam 
and  soleas.  Similar  expressions  occur  frequently;  comp.  Cic  PhiUp.  v.  18. 
in  fin. ;  &  C{/f.  iL  14.  in  fin. ;  Tusc.  i.  21.  init 

[§  513.]  The  simple  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses 
becomes  somewhat  difficult  through  the  double  signification  of 
the  perfect  indicatiye.  In  the  above  rule  it  was  treated  only  as 
the  present  of  a  completed  action  (in  which  sense  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  perfect) ;  but  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  aorist 
of  the  past  (see  §  500.),  it  is  also  connected  with  the  tenses  of 
the  past  time,  viz.  with  the  imperfect  9iid  pluperfect  In  this 
sense  the  L^tin  perfect  is  translated  by  the  Engliah  imperfect 
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The  above  rule  therefore  will  be  completed  by  the  following 
ad^tion :  — 

The  historical  perfect  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect 

E.  g.  Audivi  quid  ageres  and  audivi  quid  egisses*     The  two 
meanings  of  the  perfect  and  their  influence  upon  the  tense  of 
the  dependent  yerb  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences : — 
Verves  SiciUam  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ae  perdidit,  ut  ea  r«»- 

tiiui  in  antiquum  statum  nuUo  modo  possit,  says  Cicero  (in 

Verr.  iy.  init)  with  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  Sicily. 
Canon  quum  patriam  obsideri  audisset,  non  quaesivit,  vbi  ipse 

tuto  viveret,  sed  unde  praesidio  posset  esse  civihus  suisj  says 

Nepos  {Con.  2.)  in  speaking  of  past  events. 

[§  514.]  Note  1.  We  may  in  general  be  guided  by  the  Englisli  lax^age^ 
aa  we  translate  the  Latin  historical  perfect  by  onr  imperfect.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  observed  that  the  Latins,  owing  to  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
perfect  as  an  aorist  of  the  past  or  an  historical  tense,  became  so  accustomed 
to  its  connection  with  the  imperfect,  that  in  many  cases  they  used  this  tense 
even  where  the  Latin  perfect  is  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect;  but  this 
occurs  only  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  conceiving  the  action  in  its  progress, 
and  not  merely  its  conclusion  or  result  Thus  Cicero  (m  Verr,  i.  1.)  says : 
adduxi  enim  hominemy  in  quo  satUfacere  exteris  natUmibus  possetU,  in  whom 
you  may  satisfy,  &c.  Li  the  same  manner  Q.  Cicero  says  at  the  close  of  an 
explanation  (de  Petit,  Cons.  4.) :  qwmcan  qitas  subsiOa  wmtaUs  ktAeres^  et 
habere  posses,  exposui,  nunc  de  magnitudine  petitunds  dicam.  In  these  sen- 
tences we  should  require  adduxi  hominemj  in  quo  satisfaeere  possiHsj  and 
quoniam  exposui,  quae  subsidia  habeas  et  habere  possis^  which  would  not  ba 
wrong  by  any  means,  but  it  would  be  against  the  usage  of  the  Latm  lan- 
guage ;  for  Uie  Latins  conceived  the  action  In  its  duration,  while  we  describe 
it  together  with  its  result  by  the  perfect,  and  this  is  the  case  more  especially 
when  the  actmg  person  had  an  intention  aoeompanying  him  from  the  b^ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  action.  We  say,  for  example,  ^I  have  done  this 
that  you  may  see,**  and  the  Latin  fed  hoc,  ut  inteUigas,  would  not  be  wrong, 
but  as  it  was  my  mtention  from  the  beginning,  it  is  preferable  to  say/>o>  hoe,  ttf 
inteUigeres,  although  I  am  not  relating  events,  but  speakitfg  with  reference 
to  the  present  time.  (Comp.  Cic.  Philip,  ix.  2.  §  5.,  where  restaret  is  quite 
correct.)  Hence  such  sentences  as :  diu  dubUavi  num  melius  sit,  saepe  meeum 
cogiUwi  quidnam  causae  sit,  would  sound  strange  to  a  Latin  ear,  and  the  more 
correct  mode  of  speaking  is :  diu  dubitavi  man  melius  esset  and  saepe  cogitam 
quidnam  causae  esset,  and  the  words  diu  and  saepe  indicate  that  the  perfects 
dubitavi  and  cogiiam  are  conceived,  as  it  were,  as  an  aggregate  of  single 
doubts  and  thoughts,  which  themselves  belong  to  the  past  time,  while  tii0 
conclusion  extends  to  the  present.  But  the  rale  is  not  upset  by  this  remark, 
for  when  the  sentence  following  does  not  refer  to  the  separate  parts  of  the 
action,  but  exclusively  to  the  reimlt,  the  perfect  is  followed  by  tiie  plresent ; 
e.g.  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  6. :  Ego  meis  rebus  ge^  hoc  sum  assecutus,  ttf  homtn 
nomen  exisHmer ;  Eutrop.  \nh  2. :  Trajanus  rempublieam  ita  admimstravit, 
ut  omnibus  principtbus  merito  prae/eratur.    These  are  the  results  of  (Completed 
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actions,  and  not  intentions  oontiniiing  along  with  the  actions.  The  present 
may  be  used  in  sabordinate  and  dependent  sentences,  even  after  an  historicai 
perfect,  if  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  is  universal,  and  not  valid  for  that 
time  only  which  is  indicated  by  the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.  Justin,  zzzL  8* :  An' 
Hoeho  paeem  petenH  ad  priore»  eondicwne$  nikd  tdttihan,  Afiiaaio  praedi^ 
eaute,  neque  Romamsj  n  vtnooaAir,  ammot  mmuif  neque^  st  otncoa^  seamdu 
relnu  ituolescere.  Here  the  presents  express  the  fact  of  the  Bomans  not 
losing  their  courage  in  misfortune  and  of  their  not  being  insolent  in  pros- 
perity, as  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Romans,  and  as  true  at  all  times  ^ 
if  the  imperfect  had  been  used,  it  would  not  indeed  have  been  implied  that 
at  any  other  time  the  statement  was  not  true,  but  the  universality  would 
not  have  been  so  clearly  expressed. 

[§  515.]  NoU  2.  The  remaining  question  now  is  thia :  when  the  leading 
verb  is  a  present,  or  (according  to  §  516.)  a  future,  and  the  infinitive  of  a 
completed  action  is  dependent  on  it,  is  it  necessary  to  put  the  verbs  dependent 
upon  this  infinitive  in  the  present  or  the  preterite,  that  is,  the  imperf.  or 
pluperf.  subjunctive  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another, 
viz.  as  to  whether  on  changing  the  infinitive  into  the  perfect  indicative  this 
tense  is  the  real  perfect  or  the  abrist  ?  When  this  is  ascertained,  tl^  de- 
cision is  easy  according  to  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  and  we  may  say, 
e.g.  »aii$  ndhi  nrnUtu  ctmuu  aUuUue  videor^  quamdrem  Hbi  in  Bcdkun  pro* 
JbsUeencbtm  sit^  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  sufficient  reasons  why  you 
should  go  to  Italy ;  and  in  this  manner  Cicero  (p.  CbtenL  24.)  says :  nist 
docet,  Ua  se  postedUie  (that  he  has  taken  possession),  ut  nectrinec  elam  tiec 
preoario  pouederiL  But  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  is  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent, the  perfect  infinitive  being  like  the  perfect  indicative  (§  514.),  usually 
followed  either  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Hence  the 
above  sentence  should  be  qnamobrem  in  ItaUam  tihi  prqficiscendum  esset; 
comp.  Gic.  p.  Z^.  Man,  10. :  sofis  mihi  madia  verba  fecisse  videar^  quare  end 
hoc  heOwngenere  ipw  nscesMirmm,  magmhdinepericnhtumi  akhou^  referenoa 
is  here  made  to  the  present  time,  and  although  we  should  sity :  ^  why  tibia  war 
is  necessary;**  in  Verr.  i.  12. :  hoc  me  prqfiteor  euecepisee  magnum  fortasse 
onus  et  mihi  perictdonan^  verunUamen  digmun^  in  quo  onmes  nervos  aetoHe 
induiiriaeque  meae  cantenderem.  Both  tenses  are  found  comliined  in  Cic 
p.  Caec  18.:  Qmd  prt^Sdee^  qman  iBi  hoc  re^MmdebmU  tiK,  qmod  in  maia 
miki:  armaioe  Hbi  obtktiue^  ne  m  aedee  accederee^  dejid  porro  mdh  modo 
poiuiseey  qui  non  acceseeriL 

[§  516.]  The  futorea  are  nimtar  to  the  tenses  of  the  pteamU 
for  only  that  which  is  past  stands  apart  and  by  itself.  Hence, 
a  future  is  followed  by  a  present  or  a  perfect,  e.  g.  max  inUUigamf 
quantum  me  ames  or  amavms,  but  not  quantum  me  amares  or 
amasses.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  future  perfect:  si  eog^ 
noverOy  quemadmodum  te  geras  or  te  gesseris.  But  as  the  foUx  « 
subjunctives  of  the  coiyugatio  periphrastica  (formed  by  the  fu- 
ture participle  and  esse)  are  regarded  as  subjunctiyes  of  the 
futures,  we  must  add,  that  these  paraphrased  tenses  may  be 
dependent  upon  preterites  (see  the  examples  in  §  497.),  and 
that  a  mutual  dependence  exists  between  the  presents  and  futures,' 
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but  only-  a  partial  one  between  the  preterites  and  fatores,  dhce 
tlie  futures  only  may  depend  upon  preterites^  but  not  Tice 
versa ;  e.  g.  ignoraham  quid  dicturus  esset,  but  not  disccan  quid 
herifaceres  for  ducam  quid  herifeceris. 

The  complete  rule  respecting  the  succession  of  tenses  there- 
fore is  this :  the  tenses  of  the  present  and  Aiture^  L  e.  the  pre- 
sent, perfect  (in  its  proper  sense)^  and  the  two  futures  are 
followed  by  the  tenses  of  the  present^  L  e.  by  the  present  and 
tbe  perfect  subjunctive ;  and  the  tenses  of  the  past^  L  e.  the  im- 
perfect, pluperfect,  and  the  historic^  perfect,  are  followed  by 
the  tenses  of  the  past,  i.  e.  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive. ' 


IV.   OF  THE  MOODS. 
CHAR  LXXVIL 

INDICATIVE  HOOD. 


[§  617.]  1.  The  indicative  is  used  in  eveiy  proposition  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  expressed  absolutely  and  as  a  fact,  e.  g.  I 
go,  tbou  wrotest,  he  believed.  ** 

Hence  the  indicative  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of  con- 
ditions and  suppositions  with  the  particles  W,  niit,  etsi  and  etianui, 
if  without  that  expression  an  event  is  supposed  actually  to  take 
place  or  (with  nisi)  not  to  take  place. 
Mar*  out  plane  negUgenda  est,  si  cmnino  exUnguit  animum,  aut 

etiam  optamta,  si  aUquo  eum  deducit,  ubi  sit  fiUurus  aetemusy 

Oic  Cat,  Maj.  19. 
9i  feceris  id,  quod  ostendis,  magnam  habebo  gratiam,  si  nan  fe- 

eerisy  ignoscam,  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  19.    ^ 
Adkuc  eerie,  nisi  ega  insanio,  siuUe  omnia  et  incaute  Jiunt,  Cic 

ad  Att,  viL  10. 
Lta  Veritas,  etiamsi  jucunda  nan  est,  mihi  tamen  grata  est,  Cic 

ad  Att.  iiL  24.  in  fin. 

Ifott,  Tbe  conjanotioiui  si  a&d  itiii  express  nothing  else  bnt  a  rtiaHan  of 
one  seoienoe  to  another ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  condition  or  exception :  one 
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thing  is  on  condition  tbat  another  is ;  and  one  thing  is,  except  iii  the  case  of 
anotiber  being,  &c.  Sentences  which  stand  in  this  relation  to  each  other  are 
expressed  by  the  indicative,  i.  e.  objectiTely  or  in  the  form  of  reality.  All 
expression  of  our  own  opinion  is  avoided,  for  this  would  be  expressed  bj 
the  subjunctive.  In  using  the  indicative,  I  donot  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  thing ;  but,  witiiout  any  comment,  I 
suppose  a  thing  as  actual,  or  (with  mn)  I  make  an  exception,  which  may  be 
or  may  not  be,  but  which  I  take  as  actual  for  the  sake  of  the  inference. 

[§  518.]  2.  The  following  peculiarities  deserve  to  be  noticed 
as  differing  from  the  English^ 

The  verbs  oportet,  necesse  est,  debeo,  canver^t,  possum,  licet, 
and  par,  fas,  aequum,  Justum,  consentaneum  est,  or  aeqvius,  me^ 
litis,  utihus,  optabiUus  est,  are  pnt  in  the  indicative  of  a  preterite 
(imperf.^  pluperf.,  and  the  historical  perfect)^  where  we  should 
have  expected  the-  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  The 
imperfect  indicative  in  this  case  expresses  things  which  are  not, 
.but  the  time  for  which  is  not  yet  passed;  and  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  indicative  things  which  have  not  been,  but  the  time 
for  which  is  passed;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Cat  L  1. :  Ad  mortem  te  duet 
Jam  pridem  oportebai,  L  e.  thy  execution  was  necessary  and  is 
still  so;  hence  it  ought  to  take  place.  In  going  back  to  the 
beginning,  however,  the  speaker  might  have  used  the  pluper- 
fect with  this  meaning :  ''  thy  execution  ought  to  have  taken 
place  long  aga"  Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  10. :  perturbationes  animorum 
poteram  ego  morhos  appellare,  sed  mm  conveniret  ad  omniot  I 
might  have  called  them,  and  might  do  so  still ;  Cic  ad  Att.  iL 
1. :  n*  mihi  omnes,  ut  erat  aequum,  faverent,  it  was  fair,  and  is 
still  fair,  but  it  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case*  The  perfect 
and  pluperfect,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  express  that  all  is 
over;  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Fam.  iv.  16. :  Volumma  debuit  in  te  officio^ 
sior  esse,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  fecit,  potuit  facere  diligentius  ;  p. 
Muren^  25. :  Catilina  erupit  e  senatu  triumphans  gaudio,  quern 
omnino  vivum  illinc  exire  nan  oportuerat;  Curt  iii.  9.*  longe 
utilius  fuit  angustias  aditus  occupare,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  occupy  the  pass.  In  the  paraphrased  conjugation 
with  the  participle  future  active  and  passive,  too,  the  preterites 
of  the  indicative  very  frequently  have  the  meaning  of  a  sub- 
junctive; c  g.  Ovid,  Her.  xvL  152. :  tarn  bona  constanter  praeda 
tenenda  fuit,  ought  to  have  been  kept.  This  is  the  case  more 
especially  in  hypothetical  sentences.  (§  519.)  The,  subjunctive 
in  independent  sentences  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  indica- 
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tive ;  e.  g.  Nep.  Epam.  4. :  Plurima  quidem  prqferre  possemus, 

$ed  modus  odMbendus  est, 

Chdldaei  oculorum  fallacissimo  sensu  judicant  ea^  quae  ratione 

atque  anhno  videre  debebanty  Cia  de  Divifu  ii  43. 
Aui  mm  suscipi  bellutn  opcrtuit^  aut  geri  pro  dignitate  popuU 

Romaniy  Liv.  y.  4. 
Is  (Tib.  Gracchus)  fugiens  decurrensque  clivo  CapitolinOy  frag^ 

mine  subseUn  iciusy  vitam^  quam  gloriosissime  degere  potuerat, 

immatura  mortejinivit,  VelL  Pat.  iL  3. 

[{  519.  a.]  Note  1.  This  indicative  suppljing  the  place  of  the  subjanctiTe, 
IS  frequently  retained  even  when  an  hypothetical  sentence  with  the  imper- 
fect or  pluperfect  sabjonetive  is  added;  and  it  is  here  in  particnlar  that  the 
indicatiye  of  the  preterites  of  the  paraphzaiKd  conjugation  is  employed ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  PhiUp.  ii.  38. :  OmnUnu  etan  cantumeliis  oneratti,  quern  pairig  loco^ 
ft  tdla  in  te  pietaa  esset,  cdere  debebas  ;  Sallust,  Jug,  85. :  quae  si  dubia  out 
proetd  eeeenii  tamen  amaet  bonoa  reipubHoae  consulere  decebat;  Liv.  zlii.  34. : 
Quodsi  mihi  nee  amma  sHpendia  emerita  essent,  necdum  oetae  vacatienem  dareK 
tamen  aequum  erai  me  dimitti ;  Cic.  p.  Leg,  Man,  17. :  Quodsi  pn,  Pompejus 
privaJhu  eeeet  hoc  tempore^  tamen  erat  mittendue.  With  the  perfect,  Liv.  xxxiL 
12. :  deleri  totus  exercitus  potuil,  si  Jvgientea  perseeuH  victoree  eaeent ;  Cic  de 
Be  JVM.  L  6k :  Caiuul  esse  qui  potuiy  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenuissem ;  in 
VaUn,  1. :  Etenim  debuisti^  Vatiniy  etiamsi  falsa  vemsses  in  suapidonem  P. 
Sextioy  tamen  mihi  ignoscere ;  in  Verr.  iii.  61. :  Quern  hominem^  si  qui  pudor 
in  fe,  atque  adeo  si  qui  metus  ftdsset^  sine  supplicio  dmittere  non  debuisiL,  hme 
abs  te  sine  pramnio  discedere  naimsii ;  p.  MUon,  11. :  quodsi  iia  putasset^  eerie 
optabiUus  if  Hani  fiat  dare  jugtdum ;  ibid.  22. :  quos  nisi  manumisisset^  tor- 
tnentis  eOam  dedendi  fiterunt ;  Petron.  94. :  Si  te  non  inoenissemj  periturus  per 
praecipiUa  fid.  See  also  §§  498.  and  499.  But  the  subjunctive  is  also  ad- 
missible, as  in  Cic  in  Cai,  iii.  7.  in  fin. :  dedendi  fiUssent;  and  p,  Lig,  7.  in 
fin. :  periturus  fidssem  (according  to  the  common  reading) ;  de  Divin.  iL  8. 
§21. 
Bes  pubUea  poterat  esse  perpetua,  sipatrOs  viveretur  instituHs  et  moribusj  Cic. 

de  Re  PubL  iu.  29. 
Nisifoliciias  in  socordiam  vertissetj  exuerejugum  poiuerwU^  Tacit.  Agr,  31. 

[§  519.  b,\  Independent  of  this  use  of  the  indicative,  instead  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, to  express  that  which  might  or  should  have  taken  place,  the  historians 
use  the  indicative  of  a  preterite  instead  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  to  ex- 
press iksX,  which  would  actually  have  taken  place,  in  sentences  containing  the 
inference  from  an  hypothetical  sentence,  aldiough  the  premises  are  not  true, 
l^iis  figure  (i.  e.  a  mode  of  expression  differing  from  the  ordinary  one)  which 
18  only  intended  to  render  a  description  more  animated,  is  used  in  the  first 
place  when  a  part  of  the  inference  has  already  come  to  pass,  and  would  have 
been  completely  realised,  if  something  else  had  occurred,  or  more  frequently, 
if  some  obstacle  had  not  been  thrown  in  the  way,  whence  the  adverb  jam  is 
frequently  added ;  e.  g.  Liv.  iv.  52. :  jam  fames  quam  pestilentia  tristior  erat^ 
ni  annonae  foret  subventum;  Tadt.  HisL  iii.  46. :  jamque  castra  legianum  ex* 
einSere  parabautj  ni  Mueianus  sextam  legionem  opposuisset;  the  same  is  also 
expressed  by  coepisse,  in  such  passages  as  Tacit.  Agr,  37. :  Britanni  degredi 
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patda^  et  eiroamre  ierga  mncenHum  caepertmt:  ni  id  ipgum  Veritas  AgricoUt 
quattuar  equittan  aku  venientibus  opposuisset  Without  the  adTerb yam;  e.  g. 
Tacit  Ann,  i.  35. :  Oermamctu  ferrvm  a  latere  deripmty  elatumque  de/ere^ 
in  pectus  (thus  much  he  actually  did  do,  and  he  would  have  accomplished  his 
design),  m  proximi  prensam  dextram  m  atHnidssent;  Tacit.  Ann.  iu.  14. :  ef" 
figies  Pisonis  traxerant  m  Otmamas  ac  dxoeUebant  (and  would  haye  entirely 
destroyed  them),  m  /umv  pnncipis  protectae  f&reuL  The  perfect  and  plu- 
perfect are  likewise  used  in  this  sense,  and  a  thin^  which  was  never  accom* 
plished  is  thus,  in  a  lively  manner,  described  as  completed :  Sueton.  Caes. 
62. :  et  eadem  nave  paene  Aethiopia  tenus  A^yptian  penetravit,  nisi  exercitus 
seqai  reeusasset;  paene  or  prope  is  frequently  added  in  such  cases  (even  with- 
out an  hypothetical  sentence,  aaprape  oblitus  sum,  I  had  nearly  forgotten) ; 
Flor.  iv.  1. :  et  peraetum  erat  beBum  sine  sanguine,  si  Pamp^um  opprimere 
JBrundisU  (Caesar)  patuisset;  Flin.  Paneg,  8. :  temere  fecerat  Nerva,  si  ad- 
optasset  aliuM  (non  Trajanum).  In  Cicero  howeVer  this  use  of  the  indicative 
occurs  only  in  a  few  passages,  as  in  Verr,  v.  49. :  si  per  MeteUvm  licitum  esset, 
matres  iUarum  miserorum  saroresque  veniebant;  de  Leg,  i.  19. :  labebar  langins, 
nisi  me  retinuissemf  ad  Fam.  xjL  10. :  Praedare  viceranms,  nisi  spoiiatum, 
inermem,  fugientem  Lepidus  recepisset  Antonxum.  The  imperfect  indicative  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  also  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive  when  the 
hypothetical  part  of  the  sentence  does  not  contain  a  pluperfect,  but  an  im- 
perfect subjunctive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iL  19. :  Admonehat  me  res,  ut  hoc 
quoque  loco  tntermissionem  eloquentiae,  ne  dioam  interiium,  depiararem^  ni 
vererer,  ne  de  me  ipso  aUqmd  viderer  queri;  Quintil.  ii.  8.  8. :  nam  et  omnino 
supervacua  erat  doctrina,  si  natura  sufficeret;  iv.  1.  11. :  stidtum  erat  monere, 
nisi  fare  t 
Pons  subUcius  iter  paene  hostUms  dedit,  m  unus  vir  fidsset,  Horatius  Codes, 

qui,  &c.  Liv.  ii.  10. 
Actum  erat  de  puLcherrimo  imperio,  nisi  iUa  conjuratio  (Catilinae)  in  Cice^ 

ronem  consulem  ineidisset,  Flor.  iv.  1. 

[§£90.]  Note  2.  When  we  in  English  use  the  expressions  "  I  ought"  or 
**I  should**  without  implybg  impossibility,  the  Latins  express  the  same 
meaning  by  the  present  indicative ;'  e.  g.  debes  esse  diligentior  or  diUgentiorem 
te  esse  opartet,  you  ought  to  be  more  diligent  The  subjunctive  in  this  case 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  tibe  Latin  idiom.  Li  the  same  manner  the  present 
indicative  possum  is  frequently  used  for  possem;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47 : 
Possum  sexcenta  decreta  proferre;  and  it  is  the  common  custom  to  say  diffi- 
cile est,  longum  est,  infinitum  est;  e.  g.  narrare,  for  which  we  should  say  "  it 
would  be  difficult**'  "  it  would  lead  too  far,"  "  there  would  be  no  end,**  &c. 
See  Buhnken  on  VelL  Pat  ii.  42. 

[§  521.]  3.  The  IiatiBB  commonlj  use  the  indicative  after 
many  general  and  relative  expreasione,  some  fiwt  being  implied. 
This  is  the  case  after  the  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  vrhich 
are  either  doubled  or  have  the  suffix  cunque:  qtdsquisy  quotquot^ 
guicunque^  quantuscunque,  quaniuluscunqtief  utut,  titcunque,  and 
the  others  mentioned  in  §§  130  and  288. ;  e.  g.  Utcunque  sese 
r^s  hahety  tua  est  culpa^  however  this  may  be,  the  fault  is  thine; 
guicunque  U  est,  whoever  he  may  be, 
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Qiddqmd  id  est,  timeo  Danaas  et  dona  ferentes,  Yirg.  Aen,  iL  49w 

Quern  sars  dierum  cunque  dabit,  luero  appane,  Horat.  Cccmu  L 

9.  14. 

Note,  Other  examples  are,  Cic  p.  Lig.  7. :  ted  qvoqito  modo  mw  Ubtd 
habet;  haee  querela  veHra,  Tubero^  quid  vaietf  Parad.  2. :  quoeuHqwe  ad-' 
spexisU^  utfiariae^  eie  tuae  Hbi  occurrunt  ngwriaey  and  in  the  name  manner  we 
must  read  in/>.  Milan,  init. :  tamen  hoed  novijudieii  wna  forma  terrei  oadatf 
qui^  quocunque  ineidenm^  veUrem  eaneuetudinemfari  reqmrunt^  where  Emestii 
wiiwtAkipg  the  usage  of  the  Latin  binguage,  edited  ineiderinL  See  Heusiuger, 
Praef.  ad  Cic.  de  Off.  p.  Iv.  (xl.).  In  de  Orai.  iii.  50.  also  we  now  read 
versus  debUitatury  m  quacwaque  est  parie  Hiubahtm,  where  forma4j  eit  was 
read.  Later  writers  bowever  join  these  general  relatives  -and  sive — sive  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  presentlj)  with  the  subjunctive. 

[§  622.]  4.  In  the  eame  way  sentences  connected  by  sive — 
sive  conunonly  have  the  verb  in  the  indicatiye  (unless  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  using  the  subjunctive) ;  e.  g.  sive  tacetm^  sive 
hquerey  mihiperinde  est;  sive  verum  est,  sive  fabum,  mxhi  qtddem 
ita  renuntiatum  est. 
Nam  iUo  loco  Ubentissime  uti  soleo,  sive  qidd  mecum  ipse  eogito^ 

sive  quid  aut  scribo,  aut  legoy  Cic.  De  Leg.  iL  1. 


CHAP.  LXXVIIL 

SUBJtJNCTIVB  MOOD. 


[§  523.]     1.    The  subjunctive  is  used  in  general^  when  a  pro- 
position is  stated,  not  as  a  fact>  but  as  a  conception  of  the  mind. 

Note.  The  subjunctive  is  only  a  form  which  is  given  to  a  proposition;  its 
substance  does  not  come  into  consideration.  Hence  ''I  bdieve,**  **  I  suspect,** 
are  expressed  by  the  indicative,  although  these  words  indicate  only  certain 
conceptions,  but  my  belief  and  suspicion  are  stated  as  real  facts.  Whe^  on 
ihe  other  hand,  I  say  **  I  should  believe,**  ^  I  should  think,**  the  acts,  of 
believing  and  thinking  are  represented  as  mere  ocmceptions,  winch  perhaps 
do  not  exist  at  ali,  or  even  (Cannot  exist.  Hence  the  Latins  always  use  the 
subjunctive  when  a  sentence  is  to  express  an  intention  either  that  something 
is  to  be  effected  or  prevented,  for  the  actions  here  exist  only  as  conceptions; 
e.  g.  pecumam  honwni  dOyUt  me  defendat,  ne  me  accuset  The  English  lan- 
guage, which  has  no  subjunctive,  avails  itself  of  a  variety  of  other  verbs  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive,  as  may,  might,  coutd,  should,  would. 

[§  524.]     2.    We  must  here  first  notice  the  difierenoe  between 

the  four  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  hypothetical  or  con* 

ditional  sentences^  both  in  that  part  of  the  sentence  containing 

the  condition  (beginning  with   the  conjunctions  siy  nisi,  etsi. 
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etiamsi,  tdmetsi),  and  in  the  one  oontuning  the  inference  or 
conclusion.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  used  when 
a  conception  is  to  be  expressed  together  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  does  exist  or  may  exist ;  but  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  are  used  when  a  conception  is  expressed  together 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  did  not  or  could  not  exist ;  and  the 
imperfect  in  this  case  implies  present  time  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  si 
velity  **  if  he  wishes,"  or  "  should  wish,"  implying  that  he  either 
actually  wishes  or  at  least  may  wish :  in  the  consequent  member 
of  the  proposition  (the  apod58is),  the  present  or  perfect  sub- 
junctive or  indicative  may  stand ;  but  si  vellet,  **  if  he  wished," 
implies  that  he  does  not  or  cannot  wish,  and  here  the  con- 
sequent member  of  the  proposition  requires  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  without  si  has  the  same 
meaning  as  facerem^  **  I  should  do,"  implying  that  I  do  not  or 
cannot  do ;  vellem,  ^*  I  should  wish,"  implying  that  I  might  have 
a  wish,  but  that  in  fact  I  do  not  wish,  seeing  that  it  would  be 
of  no  ayaiL  Velim  and  cupiam  thus  do  not  much  differ  from 
volo  and  cupio. 

The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  therefore  are'  ne- 
cessary in  hypothetical  sentences ;  but  the  present  and  perfect 
subjunctiye  differ  only  slightly  from  the  indicative,  and  their 
use  cannot  be  fixed  by  grammatical  rules.  The  indicative 
gives  to  a  sentence  the  form  of  reality,  whereas  the  subjunc- 
tive represents  it  as  an  arbitrary  conception,  which  however 
may  at  the  same  time  be  a  reality ;  e.  g.  etiamsi  te  non  laudo  or 
laudaboy  tamen,  &c:,  even  if  I  do  not  or  shall  not  praise  thee, — 
the  reality  is  admitted ;  etiamsi  te  non  laudem  or  laudaverimy  if 
(perhaps)  I  should  not  praise  thee,  or  should  not  have  praised 
thee, — the  possibility  is  conceived.  The  use  of  the  present  and 
perfect  subjunctive  in  these  cases  arises  in  some  measure  from 
th6  circumstance  that  an  indefinite  person  is  addressed  in  Latin 
by  the  second  person  singular,  but  only  in  the  subjunctive; 
hence  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  such  cases  even  where  the 
indicative  would  be  used,  if  a  definite  person  were  addressed. 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  these  two  subjunctives  supply 
the  place  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  two  futures.     Comp.  §  496. 

The  difference  bejwcen  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  hy- 
pothetical sentences  is  observed  also  in  indirect  speech  (oratio 
obliqua)f  when  the  leading  verb  is  a  present  or  a  future ;  but 
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when  it  10  a  preterite  or  the  historical  perfect,  the  rale  re- 
Bpecting  the  succession  of  tenses  must  be  observed  (§  512.),  and 
the  difference  between  possibility  and  impossibility  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  e.  g.  we  may  say  Crojus  dicit  se  Ladne  loqtd  posse,  si 
pater  jubeat  (or  jusserit),  which  may  possibly  happen ;  and  si 
pater  juberet  (or  jtississet),  which  however  is  not  the  case.  But 
we  can  say  only  Gajua  dtc^Hit  se  Latine  loqtd  posse,  si  pater 
juberet  or  jtississet. 
Si  Neptuntis,  quod  Theseo  promiserat,  non  fecisset,  Theseus  JiUo 

Hippolyto  non  esset  orbatus,  Cic  De  Off.  L  10.   . 
Dies  dq/iciat,  si  velim  numerare,  quibus  bonis  male  evenerit,  nee 

minus  si  commemorem^  quibus  improbis  optime,  Cic.  De  Nat 

Deor.  iiL  32. 
Si  ffladium  quis  apud  te  sana  mente  depositerit,  repetat  insaniens : 

reddere  peecatum  sit,  qfficium  non  reddere,  Cic.  De  Off.  iii.  25. 
AequahiUtatem  vitae  servare  non  possis,  si  aKorum  virtutem  vmUans 

omittas  tuam,  Cic.  De  Off.  L  ^1. 

Memoria  minuitur,  nisi  earn  exerceas,  aut  si  sis  natura  tardlor, 

^  Cic  Cat  Maj,  7. 

Note  1.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  begin- 
ner, that  in  hypothetical^  sentences,  and  when  used  alone,  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  present  and 
perfect,  and  that  the  two  latter  which  express  a  conceived  reality,  approach 
very  near  the  actual  reality  expressed  by  the  indicative.  (See  }  623.  note.) 
Hence  the  future  indicative  is  often  used  in  the  apodosis,  when  in  the  condi- 
tional member  or  the  protasis  of  a  sentence  si  is  joined  with  the  present  subr 
junctive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  ▼.  35. :  Dies  deficiet,  si  velim  paupertcUis  causam  de- 
fendere ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.^2.,  quoted  above.  Possible  cases  which 
are  devised  to  serve  as  examples,  dther  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  other 
analogous  cases,  or  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  are  expressed  by  si 
with  Uie  subjunctive,  as  in  the  passage  of  Cic  de  Off,  iii.  25.,  whidi  was  quoted 
above.  Compare  de  Off.  i.  10. :  Ut  si  constitueris  (supposing  you  had  agreed) 
te  cuipiam  advocalum  in  rem  praesentem  esse  ven^irum^  atque  interim  gnwiter 
aegrotare  JiUus  coeperit:  non  sit  contra  qfficium^  non  facer e  quod  dixeris.  The 
perfect  subjunctive  is  at  the  same  time  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect, 
for  in  speaking  of  an  actual  case  we  may  use  the  perfect  indicative  as  well 
as  the  future  perfect ;  e.  g.  si  Hbi  promisi  me  affutumm  nee  venij  contra  offieium 
me  Jedsse  /ateor^  and  si  tibi  promisero  nee  venero^  contra  qfficium  mefedsae 
f dehor.  In  the  subjunctive  both  tenses  are  alike,  and  as  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  we  recognise  the  perfect  subjunctive,  so  we  look  upon  rogaverit^ 
scripserit,  and  dixerit  in  the  following  passage  as  future  perfects :  Cic.  de  Fin, 
ii.  18.:  si  te  amicus  tuus  moriens  rogaverity  lU  hereditatem  reddas  suaeJUiaej 
nee  usquam  id  scripserit,  nee  cuiquam  dixerit:  quid  fades  f  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  distinction  is  not  necessary ;  but  the  subjunctive  is  essential,  since 
tlie  case  was  to  be  expressed  merely  as  a  conception.  This  signification  of  tbe 
Latin  subjunctive  is  clear,  especially  in  its  frequent  occurrence  when  the  suIh 
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ject  is  an  indefinite  person  (ti  quis),  and  in  the  second  person  singular,  which 
impli^  an  indefinite  person  (equivalent  to  the  French  on  and  the  German 
man). 

With  regard  to  the  compression  of  possibility  (by  the  present  subjunctive) 
or  impossibility  (by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive),  it  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  it  depends  upon  the  speaker  as  to  how  he  intends  to  re- 
present a  thing.  For  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  objective  truth,  but  of 
subjective  conceptions.  Cicero  (JDivifL  in  Caec.  6.)  says :  Si  universa 
pnmncia  loquiposset,  hoc  voce  uteretur,  implying  that  it  cannot  speak.  But 
in  another  passage  (tn  Cat.  i.  8.)  he  says :  Haec  si  tecum  pcOria  hqitaiur,  nonne 
impetrare  debeat  f  personifying  his  country,  and*  endowing  it  with  speech. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  several  other  passages  of  the  same  kind.  Comp. 
Gic.  p,  Milan.  29. :  Ejus  igitur  mortis  sedetis  vUores^  cujus  vitam  siputetisper 
vos  restitui  posse^  nolitis,  where,  without  his  rhetorical  object,  he  would  hiave 
said:  siputaretis — noUeUs.  «/ 

[§  525.]  Note  2.  We  must  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  in 
hypothetical  sentences,  which  appears  strange  to  us  (though  not  to  the  Greeks), 
for  completed  actions  of  the  past  time  are  often  transferred,  at  least  partly,  to 
the  present,  by  using  the  imperfect  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  either  in  the 
protasis  or  in  the  apodosis ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  67. :  Htgus  si  vita,  si  mares,  si 
vuUtts  denique  non  omnem  commendationem  ingenii  everteret,  mqfus  nomen  in 
patnmisfidsset;  in  Verr.  ▼.  51.:  quad  certe  nonfecisset,  si  suum  mtm^rvm 
(nautarum)  na:oes  kaberent;  Lael.  4. :  Mortids  tarn  rdigiosa  jura  (majores 
nostri)  tribuerunt,  quod  nonfedssentpro/eeto,  si  nihil  ad  eospertinere  arbiira- 
rentur;  Liv.  xzxix.  42.:  Longe  gravissima  (M.  Catonis)  tn  L.  Quinctium 
oratio  est,  qua  si  accusator  ante  Jtotam  usus  esset,  retinere  Quinctitan  in  senatu 
nef  rater  quidem  T.  Quinciitu,  si  turn  censor  esset,  potuisset  Numerous  other 
examples  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy,  are  quoted  by  Garatoni  on  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iL  1.  in  fin% ;  ^.  Milan.  17.  init. ;  p.  SexL  67.  in  fin.  In  the  following 
passages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfect  is  used  for  the  pluperfect  in  the 
apodosis.  Cic.  tn  Verr.  i.  31. :  Nam  si  quam  Rubrius  injuriam  sua  nomine  ao 
non  impulsu  tua  et  tua  cupiditaJte  feeisset:  de  Aa  comxtis  ii^uria  questum  ad4e 
points,  quam  te  oppugnatum  venirent,  instead  of  venissent;  Philip,  iii.  5. :  esset 
enim  ipsi  (Antonio)  certe  staHm  serviendum,  si  Caesar  ab  eo  regni  insigne  ac- 
cipere  va/uisset,  where  Emesti  remarks,  that  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Latin 
liuoguage  requires  finssei  for  esset;  Flor.  iii.  8.  IS. :  Cimbri  si  statim  ittfesto 
agmine  urbem  petissent,  grande  discrimen  esset;  sed  in  Venetia,  quo  fere  tractu 
JtaUa  maUissima  est,  ipsa  soUs  coelique  dementia  robur  elanguit.  For  other 
passages  see  Bendey  on  Horace,  Serm.  ii.  3. 94.  Sometimes  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  instead  of  the  pluperfect  appears  both  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis, 
although  the  actions  spoken  of  are  completed,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4. :  Num  tu  igitur  eum,  si  turn  esses,  temera^ 
rium  civem  out  crudelem  putares  P  Instead  of  Juisses  and  putasses.  See  Goerenz. 
on  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  13.  30.,  and  de  Fin.  v.  3.  8.  It  is  true  that  all  this  arises 
from  a  lively  and  rhetorical  mode  of  speaking,  the  past  time  being  represented 
as  present;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  Latin,  and 
especially  in  Greek,  than  in  modem  languages.  Those  hypothetical  sentences, 
in  which  either  a  case  or  a  conclusion  frtun  it  is  represented  as  continuing 
to  the  present  time,  afibrd  no  matter  for  special  remark,  for  there  the  imper- 
fect is  in  its  proper  place;  Compare  the  kiarned  and  profound  dissertation  of 
Fred.  Ellendt,  De/ormis  enunciatorwn  conditionaiium  linguae  LaHmm,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1827. 
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[§  £88.]  Note  3.  Nuiy  nisi  vero,  and  nisi  forte  are  joined  with  the  indi- 
catire  when  they  introduce  a  correction  of  the  sentence  preceding.  Nisi  in 
this  case  signifies  ^  except  ;**  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rase.  Am.  35. :  nescio :  nisi  hoe 
video.  Nisi  vero,  nisi  forte  (unless  perhaps),  introduce  a  case  as  an  excep- 
tion, and  describe  it  at  the  same  time  as  improbable ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  SulL  9. : 
Plenum  forum  est  eontm  hominum  —  nisi  vero  paueos  fuisse  arbiiramini ;  p, 
Muren.  6. :  Nemo  fere  saUat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  instaUt;  ad  Att.  iL  14. :  enU 
autem  nihil  novi,  quod  out  scriberem,  out  ex  te  quaererem^  nisi  forte  hoe  ad  t» 
putas  perfmere,  &c  Nisi  forte  is  thus  chiefly  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
^  unless  jou  suppose,**  introducing  a  case  which  is  in  fact  inadmissible,  but 
.  is  intended  to  suggest  to  another  person  that  he  cannot  differ  from  our 
opinion,  without  admitting  as  true  a  thing  which  is  improbable  and  ab- 
surd. 

[§  527.]  3.  Hence  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  also  in 
independent  propositions  to  soften  an  assertion  or  statement, 
and  without  any  essential  difference  from  the  present  indicative 
or  the  future.  We  generally  express  the  same  by  "  I  may"  or 
''  I  might  **  (the  subjunctive  as  b^  potential  moocT);  e.  g.  Forsitan 
quaeratis;  nemo  istud  tibi  concedat ;  quU  dubitetf  velim  {noUm^ 
maUm)  sic  existimes.  The  perfect  subjunctive  may  likewise  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  softened  perfect  indicative;,  e.  g.forntan 
temerefecerinty  I  may  perhaps  have  acted  inconsiderately ;  fortcuse 
errare  effeetum  sity  it  may  perhaps  have  been  done  by  mistake; 
but  this  occurs  very  rarely,  and  the  perfect  subjunctive,  when 
used  independently,  usually  has  the  meaning  of  a  softened 
future,  and  in  so  far  is  equivalent  to  the  present,  without  regard 
to  the  completion  of  the  action.  Hence  Quintilian  (x.  1. 101.) 
combines  the  two  tenses :  At  non  historia  cesserim  Graecisy  nee 
oppanere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear. 
Quid  videatur  ei  magnum  in  rebus  humanis,  cui  aetemitas  omnis 

totiusque  mundi  nota  sit  magnitudof    Cic  Tusc.  iv.  17. 
Hoc   sine  ulla  dubitatione  con/irmaverimy  eloquentiam  rem  esse 

omnium  difficillimam,  Cic.  Brut  6. 
Tu  vero  Platonem  nee  nimis  valde  unquam,  nee  nimis  saepe  lau^ 

daverisy  Cic.  De  Leg.  iiL  1. 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amicoy  Horat.  Semu 

[§  5S8.]  Note  1.  'If  the  form  which  we  usually  call  the  perfect  subjunctiye 
is  only  the  perfect  subjunctive,  it  is  difficult  to  derive  this  potential  significa* 
tion,  which  belongs  to  the  future,  from  the  idea  of  an  action  completed  at 
the  present  time.  And  it  can  onlj  be  done  in  the  manner  described  above, 
§  51 1.,  where  we  have  seen  that  the  future  perfect  acquires  the  meaning  of 
a  simple  future,  and  by  a  certain  liveliness  of  expression  represents  an  in- 
complete action  as  completed.  But  it  is  preferable  to  suppose  (see  $$.  496. 
and  52  i.  note)  that  the  form  which  from  it«  most  usual  meaning  in  d^endeat 
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fentenoet  is  called  the  perfect  subjunctiYe  active,  is  at  ihe  same  time  the 
subjunctiye  of  the  i^ture  perfect  (seripserim  the  subjunct.  of  scrijm  and 
scrtJM«ro),  which  future  perfect  frequently  acquires  the  meaning  of  a  simple 
future.  Hence  the  perfect  subjunctive,  in  a  potential  sense,  is  genenUly 
used  only  in  the  active  voice,  and  very  rarely  in  the  passive ;  as  in  Yell. 
Pat.  L  18.:  non  ego  hoe  magis  rmratus  sim;  and  Livy,  zziL  59.:  ne,iSi 
guidem  se  nobis  merUo  praettderint  gloriatigue  sint ;  zxx.  14. :  nuOa  viriut 
est^  qua  ego  aeque  aiqve  temperantia  ghruOiu  Jverim,  After  it  had  once 
become  customary  to  use  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  potential  sense  of 
the  present  subjunctive,  the  former  was  sometimes  also  employed  in  de- 
pendent sentences  (after  tU  and  ne)  instead  of  the  present  Ut  etc  eUxerim 
occurs  in  Quintilian,  Tacitus  (de  Orat.  34.  40.),  and  the  dasncal  jurists ; 
ne  longiut  abierim  (for  abeam)  is  used  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  vL  22.),  and  ne  qm$ 
nt  admiratm  for  neqvds  atbmretur  by  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  10.). 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  subjunctive  is 
sparingly  used  by  the  earlier  writers  in  the  sense  of  a  potential  mood ;  but 
later  writers,  such  as  Quintilian,  do  not  keep  within  the  same  limits. 

Note  2.  The  first  person  of  the  imperfect  subjunistive  is  used  more  rarely 
without  implying  the  falsity  or  impossibility  of  a  condition;  but  veUem, 
noOem,  and  maUem  are  used  to  express  a  wish,  the  non-reality  and  impossi* 
bility  of  which  we  know,  whence  vettem  becomes  equivalent  to  '^  I  diould 
have  wished.**  But  in  the  second  person,  when  it  implies  an  indefinite 
persoD,  and  in  the  third  when  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  person,  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  is  used  in  independent  propositions  to  express  things  which 
might  have  happened,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect,  and  we  can 
easily  supply  the  supposed  condition,  **if  you  had  been  present.**  This  is  the 
case  especially  witili  the  verbs  iUoere^  puiare,  credere ;  e.  g.  Liy.  iL  43. : 
maeetique  (crederes  vietoe)  redewut  in  castra^  one  might  have  believed  that 
they  were  defeated;  iL  35.:  qtddquid  erat  Patrum,  reos  diceree;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iv.  13. :  quo  poetquam  veneruni,  mirandum  in  modum  (canee  venatkos 
diceree)  ita  odorabaniur  omnia  et  perveeiigabanty  itf ,  ubi  quidque  eeee^  aUqua 
raiione  nwenireni;  Curt.  vL  6. :  (Uscurrunt  nulitee  ei  iHneri  earcinae  aptamt: 
e^num  datum  crederes^  ut  vasa  coBigerent.  Videre^  cemere^  and  diecemere 
are  used  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  40. :  Vix  hoe  end  pHane 
imperatumy  qmm  iBum  MpoHiOtum  eHpaiumque  Uetonbu$  cemereMj  one  might 
have  seen  hhn,  scil.  if  one  had  been  present ;  Sallust,  Cat  25. :  pecuniae  an 
famae  mhuu  parceret,  hand  faeUe  eUecemeree.  Hie  third  person  is  more 
rarely  used  in  this  way,  although  it  occurs  in  Cicero,  m  Verr.  iv.  23. :  qui 
videret  equum  Trqfaman  introduchavL,  urbem  captam  dieeret;  but  frequently 
with  the  interrogative  quis^  as  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41.:  quie  unquam  erederetf 
p.  Leg.  Man.  11.:  quie  unquam  arbitrareiur  f  p.  Flacc.  40.:  quis  puiaretf 
Jnven.  vii.  212. :  Cui  non  tunc  eliceret  rintm  citharoedi  oauda  magietrif 

[§  539.]  4.  The  cmbjunciive  is  further  used  in  independent 
sentences  to  express  a  wish  or  desire  (optative).  In  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  present  (to  some  extent  also  of  the 
perfect)  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  dicas 
equivalent  to  die,  loguare  to  loquerey  especially  when  the  person 
is  indefinite ;  further  dieat,  faciat^  loquatur.  The  pres^it  sub- 
junctive is  used  in  the  first  person  to  express  an  assurance; 
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e.  g.  mariar,  intereamy  peream  ;  and  in  the  plural  a  request^  which 
may  be  addressed  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  e.  g.  eamns, 
.  moriamur^  nunc  revertamur  ad  proposUum  t  let  us  go  t  let  us 
die !  let  us  return !  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  to 
express  wishes  belonging  to  the  past  time,  when  a  thing  ought 
to  have  been  or  to  have  been  done ;  e.  g.  diceret,  dtxisset,  he 
should  have  said. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  (called 
in  this  case  cancessivus),  to  express  a  concession  or  admission, 
both  with  and  without  the  conjunctions  ut  and  licet;  e*  g.  dicat, 
he  may  say ;  dicerety  he  might  say ;  dixerit,  he  may  have  said, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  tenses.  The  negative  with  these  sub- 
junctives (optative  and  concessive)  is  usually  not  nan  but  ne ; 
e.  g.  n«  dicaSf  ne  dicaty  ne  dixeris  (this  negative  way  is  the  most 
common  case  of  the  perfect  subjunct.  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  present);  further  ne^vivam,  ne  desperemtis,  ne  fuerity  equiva- 
lent to  licet  nxmfuerit, 
MeminerimuSy  etiam  adversus  infimos  justitiam  esse  servandaniy 

Cic  De  Off.  L  13. 
Nihil  incammodo  valetudinis  tuae  feeeris^  Cic  ad  AtL  vii.  8, 
JEmasy  non  quod  opus  est,  sed  quod  necesse  est,  Seneca. 
Donis  impii  Tie  placate   audeant  deos ;    Platonem  audianty  qui 

vetat  dubitare,  qua  sit  mente  ftUurus  deus,  cum  vir  nemo  bonus 

ab  improbo  se  donari  veUty  Cic  de  Leg. 
Naturam  expellas  furcay  tamen  usque  recurrety  Herat.  Epist  L 

10.  24. 
Ne  sit  summum  nudum  dolor,  malum  certe  est,  Cicero. 

Note.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  subjunctive  which  expresses  a  wish,  and 
li  apparently  not  dependent  upon  any  other  sentence,  may  be  grammatically 
explained  by  sni^lying  the  verb  voio,  according  to  §  624.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  imperative,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
occurs  principally  in  thib  third  person  (this  person  of  the  imperative  being 
usually  avoided  in  ordinary  language),  and  in  the  second  with  a  negation, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  perfect  regularly  takes  the  place  of  the  present  (in 
deponent  as  well  as  active  verbs ;  e.  g.  ne  sis  aspemaiiis,  Cic  ad  Q^M. 
FraL  ii.  12.) ;  hence  we  usually  say  ne  dixeris  and  dicat  or  ne  dicaty  but 
rarely  ne  dixerit;  e.  g.  Tacit.  Ann,  iv.  32. :  nemo  cantenderit.  Beginners 
must  be  especially  cautioned  not  to  prefer  the  present  Subjunctive  (tUeas) 
to  the  imperative  (die)  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  polite.  The  im-- 
perative  die  expresses  a  wish  as  well  as  a  command,  and  it  may  be  still  more 
softened  by  adding  such  a  word  as  oro,  guaeso,  dum,  sis,  Dicas  for  die 
occurs  in  Cicero,  when  it  is  addressed  to  an  indefinite  person ;  e.  g.  Tusc.  v.  41 . : 
sic  htfurias  fortunae^  qaasferre  tUHpteoM^  defitgiendo  relinquas;  Cat.  M€^.  10.: 
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Denique  itto  bono  (corporis  robore)  tUare  dum  adsit^  guum  dbnt  ne  requirat* 
But  when  addressing  a  definite  person  he  very  rarely  uses  dioaa  and  ne  dicaa 
for  die  and  noU  dicere  (ad  Att.  x.  15.  in  fin.  xiv.  1.  2.).  But  the  poets  and 
later  prose  writers  (even  Livj)  frequently  employ  the  second  person  of  the 
present  subjunctive  in  addressing  definite  persons ;  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  12. :  TV, 
Quinti,  eqtdtem  nUenius — teneas^  &c. ;  xxii.  53.:  Si  sciens  /aUo^  turn  me  Jup* 
pUer  Opt.  Max.  pessimo  leto  officios ;  xxvi.  50. :  omicta  poptdo  Eomano  nf, 
et  si  me  virum  bonum  credis  esse^  seias  muUos  nostri  similes  in  civitate  Bomana 
esse,  are  words  addressed  by  Scipio  to  Masinissa.  The  third  person  of  the 
present  subjunctiTe,  however,  is  used  quite  commonly  to  express  a  precept, 
as  in  Cicero  (de  Off,  i.  37.),  where  the  following  precepts  are  given  re- 
specting conversational  style:  Sit  igitur  sermo  lenis  minimeque  pertinax; 
insit  in  eo  lepos ;  nee  veroy  tamquam  in  possessionem  venerit,  exdudat  alios^  sed 
quum  in  reUqms  rebus,  turn  in  semwne  communi,  vieissitudinem  non  iniquam 
putet,  ae  videat  imprimis,  quibus  de  rebus  loquatur,  si  seriis,  severitatem  adhi' 
beat,  si  jocosis,  leporem ;  imprimisque  provideat,  &c.  In  this  manner  the 
present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  used  for  tiie  imperative ;  but  the  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect  dso  are  employed  to  express  a  precept,  referring  to 
the  past  time,  when  a  thing  should  have  been  done ;  e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  i. 
2.  28.:  paier  ^us  fortasse  aUquanto  iniqteior  erat:  pateretur,  he  should  have 
borne  it ;  Cic.  />.  Sezt.  20. :  forsitan  non  nemo  vir  fortis  dixerit,  restiiisses, 
mortem  pugnans  oppetisses,  you  should  have  resisted ;  ad  AtL  ii.  1.3.:  Mtttam 
tibi  orationes  meas,  ex  quibus  perspicies  et  quae  gesserim  et  quae  dixerim :  out 
ne  poposcisses,  ego  enim  me  tibi  non  offerebam,  or  you  should  not  have  asked 
for  them. 

The  concessive  mood  must  be  supposed  to  exist  wherever  we  may  para- 
phrase the  subjunctive  by  licet  In  English,  its  place  is  usually  supplied  by 
the  expressions  **  suppose,**  or  **  supposing,**  and  the  like,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  esto  ut,  Comp.  Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  23.  62. :  porta  sit 
pecunia,  &c.  The  perfect  retains  the  signification  which  it  has  in  the  in- 
dicative ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41. :  Malus  civis  Cn,  Carbofuit,  Fuerit  aUis : 
tibi  quando  esse  coepUf  he  may  have  been  so  to  others.  The  imperfect  in 
this  sense  is  based  only  on  the  authority  of  the  MS.  reading  in  TaciU 
^im.  iii.  11.:  ac  premeret  is,  where  Walther*s  note  should  be  consulted. 
There  is  another  independent  subjunctive  which  expresses  suppositions 
as  merely  conceived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  hypothetical  eubjune* 
tive,  e.g.  roges  me,  if  you  ask  me,  or  supposing. you  ask  me ;  dares  ilU  o/t- 
quid,  if  you  gave,  or  supposing  you  gave  him  anything ;  but  we  prefer 
classing  this  subjunctive  with  that  of  hypothetical  sentences,  and  explain  it 
by  supplying  the  conjunction  si,  for  the  indicative  too  is  thus  used.  See 
J  780. 

Non  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  subjunctive  expressing  a  prohibition  or 
request,  as  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  5.  91. :  Epist,  i.  18.  72.:  Quintil.  vii.  1.  56.: 
non  desperemus ;  i.  1. 15.:  non  assuescat  viHose  loqui ;  ii.  16.6.:  nonfabricetur 
milOi  gladius.  In  the  same  manner  neque  is  used  for  neve  in  connection  with 
such  subjunctives,  and  that  not  only  by  the  poets  and  Quintilian  (ii.  1.  5.: 
rhetorice  offieia  sua  non  detraetet  nee  oceupari  gaudeat),  but  even  by  Cicero 
(de  Be  Publ  i.  2.:  p.  Plane.  6.  {  15.). 

[§  530.]  5.  Lastly,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  in  all  its  tenses, 
in  independent  sentences  to  Q^^press  a  doubtful  question  con- 
taining a  negative  sense  (conjunctivus  dvhitativui) ;    e.  g,  ju6 
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earn  f  whither  shall  I  go  ?  qtto  irem  f  whither  should  I  go  ?  quo 
eas  f  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  quo  ires  f  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
quo  iverim  f  whither  was  I  to  have  gooe  ?  quo  ivissem  f  whither 
should  I  have  gone  ?  The  answer  implied  in  all  these  cases  is 
"  nowhere,"  and  this  is  the  negative  sense  of  such  questions ;  for 
in  questions  to  which  we  expect  an  affirmative  answer,  the  in- 
dicative is  used. 
Cum  tempestate  pugnem  periculose  potius,  quant  ilU  obtemperem  et 

paream  f    Cic  Pro  Plane,  39. 
Valerius  quotidie  cantabat:    erat  enim  scenicus:    quid  Jaceret 

aUudf    Cic.  De  Orat  iii.  23. 
Apud  exercitum  mihi  Jueris,  inquit,  tot  arinos  f  forum  nan  atti- 

geris  f  abfueris  tamdiu  f  ttt,  quum  longo  intervallo  veneris,  cum 

iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarinty  de  dignitate  corUendas  f    Cic  /Vo 

Muren,  9. 

Note.  For  the  purpose  of  a  grammatical  exjdanation  of  this  mbjuno- 
tiye,  we  supply  the  question  "  should  you  perhaps  like  that,*'  &c.,  which 
implies  the  contrary  of  what  the  question  asks,  and  is  equivalent  to 
"  surely  you  will  not,"  or  "  would  not  that,"  &c.  Hence  when  I  ask  qidd 
doceamf  the  negative  answer  "nothing"  is  pre-supposed ;  and  when  I 
put  the  negative  question  quid  non  doeeam?  I  suggest  the  affirmative  answer 
"  any  thing ;"  hoc  non  noeeatf  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  does  not  injure  ? 
(i.e.  it  cer^nly  does  injure).  Thore  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this 
ellipsis  in  the  first  and  third  persons ;  with  regard  to  the  second  we  can  onlj 
say,  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  two  others.  But  that  there  actually  is  aa 
ellipsis,  is  clear  fipm  the  indignant  interrogation  with  tU  (§  609.).  As  to  the 
use  of  the  imperfect,  compare  also  C9e8.BeU,  Civ,  u  72. :  Caesar  in  earn  spem 
venerat,  se  sinepngna  et  sine  mlnere  suontm  rem  oonficere  pesse^  quod  refru* 
mentaria  adversarios  uUerdusisset :  cur  etiam  secumb  prodio  aUquot  ex  suis 
amitteretf  cur  vulnerari  patereiur  optime  de  se  msritas  miUtesf  cur  denique 
/ortunam  periditaretur  f  i.  e.  Why  should  he  lose  any  more?  Why  should 
he  allow  them  to  be  wounded  P  Why  should  he  tempt  fortune  f  The  imper- 
fect therefore  can  occur  only  in  narratives. 

[§  531.]  6.  Dependent  sentences  in  which  an  intention  or 
purpose  or  a  direction  towards  the  future  is  expressed^  take  the 
subjunctive.  The  conjunctions  ut,  ne,  quo,  quin,  quominus  serve 
to  connect  such  sentences  with  others,  and  consequently  govern 
the  subjunctive,  the  tenses  of  which  must  be  chosen  as  required 
by  that  of  the  leading  verb  of  the  sentence.  (See  above,  §  512, 
foil.) 

a)  Ut  or  uti  (that  or  in  order  that)  refers  either  to  some- 
thing future  which  is  the  intention,  object,  result  or  effect  of 
another  action  (which  is   often  expressed  in  English  bv  ''in 
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order  to,"  or  Bimply  "  to"  with  the  infinitiTe),  or  when  used 
after  the  words  nc^  itii,  tam^  talis,  tantusy  efusmadi,  &c.,  it  ez- 
.  presses  a  quality  or  the  nature  of  a  thing  in  the  form  of  a 
result  The  English  conjunction  "that,"  which  introduces 
sentences  supplying  the  place  either  of  a  nominative  or  accu- 
sative, cannot  be  rendered  by  uty  as  "  it  is  a  consolation  for  the 
subjects  that  the  king  is  a  just  man,"  equivalent  to  "  the  king's 
justice  is  a  consolation,"  &c. ;  or  "  I  know  that  the  king  is  just," 
equivalent  to  "  I  know  the  king's  justice." 
JSsse  oportet  tit  vivaSy   non   vtvere   ut  edas,  Auct.   Ad  Heretu 

iv.  28. 
Pylades  Orestem  se  esse  dixit,  ut  pro  illo  necaretur,  Cic  LaeL  7. 
Nemo  tarn  mains  est,  ut  videri  velit,  QuintiL  iii.  8.  44. 
Sol  efficit  ut  omnia  flcreant,  Cic  De  Nat  Dear.  ii.  15. 

Note,  Vt  18  originally  an  adverb  denoting  manner,  and  as  a  relative 
adverb  it  corresponds  witii  the  demonstrative  ita.  As  an  adverb  it  properly 
governs  nothing,  and  is  joined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence  either 
with  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive.  As  a  particle  of  time  in  the  sense  of 
**  as"  or  **  as  soon  as"  it  is  likewise  joined  with  the  indicative  (if  thcie  are  no' 
additional  reasons  requiring  the  subjunctive)  and  usually  with  the  perfect 
indicative.  See  above  §  506.  It  reqfuires  the  subjunctive  only  when  it  ex- 
presses a  relation  to  a  future  time  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  a  purpose  or 
a  result  which  is  yet  to  come.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  286.)  that 
ita  vt,  tantua  ut,  &c.  only  indicate  more  definitely  a  future  result,  and  may 
have  both  an  increasing  and  a  limiting  power.  The  adverbs  ita,  sia,  tarn, 
however,  are  oflen  omitted  with  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  vt  alone  is  equiva- 
lent to  ita  (jtic,  tarn) — ut,  e.g.  Nepos :  Epamincmdas  fait  etiam  dUerhts,  tU  nemo 
Hiebanus  ei  par  esset  eloquentia,  instead  of  tarn  disertiu.  Respecting  ut,  in  the 
sepse  of  "'  would  that"  and  ^*  supposing  that**  with  the  subjunctive,  see  below 
$$  571  and  573. 

[§  532.]  V)  Ne  (in  order  that  not,  or,  lest)  is  used  only  to 
express  a  negative  intention  or  intended  effect ;  e.  g.  cura  ne 
denuo  in  morbum  incidas,  or  haec  vitae  ratio  ejffecit,  ne  denuo  in 
morbum  inciderem.  Ut  nan  is.  used,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an 
effect  is  to  be  expressed  without  an  intention,  that  is,  a  simple 
result  or  consequence,  and  when  a  quality  is  to  be  determined, 
in  which  case  the  adverbs  ita,  sic,  torn  are  either  expressed  or 
understood ;  e.  g.  tum  forte  ojegrotabam,  ut  ad  nuptias  tuas 
venire  non  possem ;  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  my  illness,  but  no 
intention  is  expressed.  Compare  however  §  347.  Ut  non  is 
further  used  when  the  n^ation  does  not  refer  to  the  whole 
sentence,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it  or  to  a  particular  word,  just 
as  in  a  similar  case  si  non  must  be  used  and  not  nisL 

c  C 
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Cimfer  U  ad  ManUtpn,  ut  a  me  nan  efectut  ad  oHenas,  ted  nun- 

tatm  ad  tuot  isse  videarie,  Cic.  in  Cat,  L  9. 
Nemo  prudens  punit,  ut  ait  Flato^  quia  peccatum  est,  eed  ne  pee^ 

cetuVf  Seneca,  De  Ira,  i.  16.  21. 
Nihil  affitie,  inqvit  Arria,  potettis  enim  effieere,  ut  male  manor; 

ne  moriar,  non  poteetie,  Plin.  JEpiet^  iiL  16. 

[§  583.]  We  have  here  to  notice  a  pecoliarity  of  the  Latin 
language,  according  to  which  the  verbs  metuo,  timeo,  vereor  are 
treated  as  implying  an  intention.  They  are  therefore  followed 
by  ne,  when  anything  is  to  be  prcTented,  or  when  it  is  wished 
that  something  should  not  happen ;  e.  g.  metuo,  ne  fruetra  la- 
borem  susceperis;  and  by  tU,  when  it  is  wished  -that  something 
should  tidce  place ;  e.  g.  vereor,  ut  mature  venias.  These  ssme 
verbs  are  followed  by  the  infinitive  when  they  express  only  a 
state  of  mind,  without  implying  any  wish  either  the  one  way 
or  the  other;  e.  g.  metuo  manus  admovere,  vereor  dicere;  but 
vereor  ut  apte  dicam, 

Vereor,  ne,  dum  minuere  velim  labarem,  augeam^  Cicero. 
Adulatores,  si  quern  laudant,  vereri  se  dicunt,  ut  illius  facta  verbis 

consequi  possint,  Auct.  Ad  Heren*  iii.  6. 

[}  634.]  Note  1.  To  the  yerb's  denoting /ear  we  must  ftdd  the  snbstantires 
exprewing  fear,  apprehension,  or  danger,  as  well  as  the  verbs  terrere^  cotder- 
rere^  deterrere,  and  also  cavere^  which  in  its  usual  sense  of  **  to  be  on  one*s 
giiard,"  is  rarely  joined  with  the  infinittye,  but  is  usually  followed  by  ne,  e.g. 
Cic.  de  Off.  i.  26. :  cavendvm  est^  ne  auentaUfHbui  patefaciamus  aureg  neu 
adulari  nos  naamus,  {Cavere^  howerer,  sometimes  also  signifies  ^*  to  take 
care  of  a  thing,"  in  which  case  it  is  followed  by  trf;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Fin.  iL  SI. : 
Epicurus  tesiamento  cavity  ut  dies  natcdis  euus  ageretur.)  Further  mdere  and 
observare  in  requests  (9u2e,  videte,  videndwn  est),  in  the  sense  of  ^  to  consider,** 
arc  followed  either  hj  ut  or  ne  just  as  the  verbs  denoting  fear ;  e.  g.  tide  ne 
hoc  tibi  obiit,  consider  whether  this  is  not  injurious  to  you,  that  is,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  injure  you.  See  Heusinger  on  Cicero  de  Off,  i.  9.  For  videre 
in  the.  sense  otcurare^  see  §  614. 

It  rarely  happens  that  ti$nere  is  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive, instead  of  ne  with  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Cic.  de  Z^.  ii.  22. :  Quod 
(Sulla)  timens  suo  corpori  posse  accidere,  igni  voluit  cremari;  de  OraL  ii.  72.: 
quum  subest  iUe  timor^  ne  dignitatem  quidem  posse  retineri,  instead  of  w  ipsa 
digfdtas  retineri  nonposnL    Comp.  Liv.  ii.  7.  6. ;  iii.  22.  2. 

[§  5S5.]  Note  2.  Neve  is  used  in  negative  sentences  to  continue  that  which 
is  introduced  by  ut  and  ne  (see  §  347.).  It  is  properly  equivalent  to  oitf  ne, 
and  therefore  only  intended  to  continue  a  preceding  ne,  but  it  is  also  used 
for  et  ne  after  a  preceding  u^  as  on  the  other  hand  etneiA  used  after  a  nega- 
tion instead  of  out  ne.  Hence  we  find,  e.  g.  Liv.  zziii.  34. :  mamdatvm  ut  ta 
omnes  naves  legatos  separatim  custodiendos  durideret,  daretque  operam^  ne  quod 
its  colloquium  inter  se,  neve  quae  communicaiio  consiUi  esset;  Nep.  T%r€U.  3. : 
legem  tUitj  ne  qms  ante  aetarum  rerum  aceusaretuTy  neve  muUaretur;  Caes. 
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BdL  €hB,  iL  21. :  Caemr  wiilUet  nan  longiore  oratiime  eohoHatiu^  quam  uti 
not  pristinae  vifiutis  memariam  rHmerent^  neu  perturbar&ninr  amnus'^ptoeln 
oommittendi  tignmn  dedxL  Neque  should  '\aroipetij  noi  come  into  coMidera^ 
tion  here,  as  it  k  equivalent  to  et  non,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
Cicero  sometimefl  lues  it  for  et  ne  after  i<  e.  g.  m  Verr,  iii  4S.z  vtea  prae* 
ttrmittamy  neque  eoe  appeUem;  de  OraL  L  6. :  horiemurque pothae  Uheros  hm- 
troe^  nt  ammo  rei  magiiiMdinem  eompkckantur^  neqw  —  eonfdani.  It  ooours 
very  rarely,  and  is  not  quite  certain  afler  n«,  as  would  be  the  case  in  Nepos, 
jRottf.  4. :  orare  ooepii^  ne  emmciarei  nee  se  meriium  de  Hio  optme  prodereiy  if 
we  ought  not  to  correct  nee  into  neu.  See  my  note  on  Cic  in  Verr,  iii.  6. 14. 
In  Livy  however  there  are  many  passages  in  which  neqne  (nee)  occurs  after  ne 
as  well  as  after  ti<^  e.  g.  ii.  32. :  conepiraue  (membra)  ne  nutmu  ad  o»  cibwnfer-' 
rentj  nee  as  aeeiperet  datum  nee  denies^  quae  eonjieerent ;  iv.  4. :  ettr  mm 
eaneitis  ne  vicimu  patrido  nt pUbepu  nee  eodem  itinere  eat;  y.  3. :  interdieitU 
patribus  commercio  plebie^  ne  noe  camUate  provoeemue  piebem,  neepkhe  nM» 
dieto  andiene  sit 

Bespecting  itf  m  for  ne,  see  above,  §  347. ;  but  it  does  not  occur  with  the 
verbs  denoting  fear.  They  are  however  sometimes  followed  by  ne  non^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  ttf,  the  two  negations  neutralising  each  other,  e.  g. 
timeo  ne  nan  impeiremy  I  fear  I  shall  not  obtain  it  (i.  e.  though  I  widi  it) ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii.  5. :  non  quo  verear,  ne  tua  virtus  opimom  hominum  non  re- 
spondeat; —  or  non  belongs  to  the  verb  alone,  as  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  18. :  Unum 
vereor,  ne  senatus  Pompefum  nolit  dimtttere,  I  fear  the  senate  will  not  let 
Pompey  go  (via*  though  I  wish  it  may  do  so). 

[§  536.]  c)  Quo  is  properly  the  ablative  of  the  relative  pro- 
uoun,  and  stands  for  ut  eo  (§  567.)9  ^'  in  order  that,"  or  ''  that 
by  this  means."  But  it  is  commonJy  joined  only  with  compara-> 
tives*  Nan  quo  answers  to  the  English,  ''not  as  if "  (instead 
of  which  however  we  may  also  say  non  quod),  and  non  quin, 
''  not  as  if  not."  The  apodosis  following  after  such  a  sentence 
begixus  with  ted  quod  or  led  quia  with  the  indicative  (sometimes 
also  with  sed  alone),  or  with  ut' 
Ager  non  semel  aratur,  sed  novatur  et  Ueraiury  quo  meSores  fetus 

possit  et  grandtores  edere,  Cia  de  OraL  ii.  30. 
Legem  brevem   esse  aportet,  quo  faeiUus  ab  unperitis  teneaiury 

Senec.  Epist  94. 
Ad  ie  litteras  dedi,  non  quo  haberem  nutgnopere,  quod  scriberemj 

sed  ut  loquerer  tecum  absens,  Cic  ad  Att,  vii.  15« 

Note  1.  Quo  is  also  used  for  et  eo*  and  when  joined  with  comparatives  it 
corresponds  with  a  subsequent  eo  or  Aoc,  in  the  sense  of  Ae  more — tke  more. 
In  bodi  cases  it  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary  relative,  and  is  joined  with  the 
indicative,  for  the  subjunctive  after  quo  is  used  only,  as  in  the  above  exam- 
ples, when  it  expresses  an  intention  or  purpose. 

[§  537.]  Note  2.  The  above-mentioned  use  of  non  quo  was  fcHrmerly  very 
much  disputed,  and  critics  wanted  every  where  to  substitute  for  it  nonquodf 
and  to  confine  non  quo  to  those  passages  in  which  a  presumed  intention  ia 
denied.    But  this  would  require  an  alteration  in  too  many  passages.    See 
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my  note  on  Cic  m  Verr,  ii.  36.  in  fin.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  an 
the  whole  it  is  more  safe  to  say  mm  quody  also  non  eo  qmod  or  rum  idea  quod 
(and  in  later  writers  non  ^ina),  all  of  which  are  joined  with  the  subjunctire. 
Examples  are  numerous :  non  qviny  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Ait.  vii.  26. :  Ego  me  dmcem 
in  dviii  beUo  negam  esse,  non  quin  rectum  euet,  ted  quia,  quod  ntuUo  reetiua 
fmi,  id  mihi  fraudem  tulit;  in  like  manner  non  quin  oofnfdtrem  diHgentiae 
tuae,  not  as  if  I  had  not  confidence  in  jour  diligence ;  non  quin  breviter 
r^sponsum  reddi  potueritf  not  as  if  a  short  answer  could  not  hare  been  giyen. 
But  in  the  same  sense  we  may  also  separate  the  negation  and  say  non  quo 
mm,  non  quod  non  or  non  quia  lum,  as  Cic  Tuec.  i.  1. :  non  quia  phUotopkia 
Oraecis  et  litterie  et  doctorinu  percipi  non  poes^  and  p.  Milon.  22. :  Mt^ores 
nostri  in  dominum  de  servo  quaeri  nohterunt,  nan  quia  non  posset  verum  titoe- 
mrt,  sed  quia  mdebatur  indignum  esse^  Hence  Emesti  should  not  hare  been 
surprised  at  finding  this  expression  in  Tacitus,  Hist  i.  15.  But  non  quia  in 
the  protasis,  with  the  indicative  (in  Lit.  xxxiii.  27. :  non  quia  satis  dignos 
eos  credebaty  and  Tacit  Hist.  iii.  4. :  non  quia  industria  Flaviam  egebant,  sed 
uty  &c«)  —  and  sed  quod  in  the  apodosis  with  the  subjunctive  —  (in  Cic  ad 
Fam.  iv.  7. :  consilium  tuvm  reprehendere  non  audeo,  non  quin  ab  eo  ipse  dis" 
sewtiamy  sed  quod  ea  te  sapientia  esse  judieemy  ui  meum  consilium  non  anU" 
ponam  tuo)  —  seem  both  to  be  contrary  to  usage. 

[§  538.]  d)  Quin  is  used  after  negative  sentences  and  doubtfiil 
questions  with  quia  and  quid,  which  differ  only  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression from  affirmative  propositions  with  nemo  and  nihil,  first, 
for  qui  nan,  quae  nan,  quad  nan,  and  secondly,  for  ut  non  (^^  that 
not**  or  *^  without**  when  followed  by  a  participle).  Quin,  equi- 
valent to  a  relative  pronoun  with  nan,  is  used  especially  after  the 
expressions  nema,  nuUus,  nihil,  vix,  aegre — est,  reperitur,  invent" 
tur,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  36. :  repertus  est  nemo  quin  mari  diceret 
satiui  esse ;  the  use  of  quin  iot  ut  non  cannot  be  limited  to  par- 
ticular expressions,  but  we  must  especially  observe  the  phrase 
facere  non  possum  quin,  and  in  the  passive  voice,  fieri  nan  potest 
quin,  where  the  double  negation  renders  the  affirmative  meaning 
more  emphatic  So  also  nulla  causa  est,  quid  causae  est  f  nihil 
causae  est — quin  hocfaciam. 

Quis  est  quin  cemat,  quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus  f   Cicero. 
Nihil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  quaerenda  investigari  passit,  Terent. 

Heaut  iv.  2.  8. 
Nunquam  tarn  male  est  Siculis,  quin  aliquid  facete  et  commode 

dicant,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  43. 
Facere  non  potui,  quin  tibi  et  sententiam  et  valuntatem  declararem 

meam,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vL  13. 

[§  599.]  Note  1.  We  said  above  that  qtdn  was  used  only  for  the  nominat. 
qui,  quae,  quod  with  non,  and  this  must  indeed  be  considered  as  the  general 
rule,  although  quin  is  sometimes  found  in  prose  instead  of  the  accusat.  quod 
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narij  which  maj  be  paitlj  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  nom.  and  ace.  in  the 
neuter  gender,  and  instead  of  the  ablat.  guo  mm  (after  died) ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in 
Verr,  iv.  1.:  nsgo  in  Sicilia  qvidquam  fuisse^  quin  conquisierit ;  Sueton.  JVero, 
45. :  nihil  contumeUantm  defuii  qtdn  subiret ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1. :  dies  fere  nvl" 
hu  est  qtdn  hie  Satrius  dtmnan  meam  ventitet;  Brut,  88. :  nuUum  patiebatur 
esse  diem  (Hortenaius)  quin  out  in  foro  diceret  out  tneditaretur  extra  forum. 
Here  too  the  fact  of  qui  being  equivalent  to  quo  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence. Other  passages  maj  be  explained  by  ut  nan.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  qui  non,  &c.  may  be  used  for  quin,  and  this  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, e.  g.  Cic.  p,  Flacc,  25. :  quis  tnim  erat  qui  non  sctret,  &c.  It  must 
be  observed  that  when  quin  stands,  for  qui  non  or  quod  non,  the  pronoun  is, 
id,  although  superfluous,  is  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis, 
as  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  59. :  Quis  in  circum  maximum  vevit,  quin  is  unoquoque  gradu 
de  avaritia  tua  commaneretur  f  de  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  9. :  Cleanthes  negat  uUum 
cibum  esse  icon  gravem,  quin  is  die  et  nocte  concoquatur;  ibid.  iii.  13. :  nihU 
est  quod  sensum  habeat,  quin  id  intereat ;  Sallust,  Jug,  63. :  nomts  nemo  tarn 
clams  erat  quin  is  indignus  eo  honore  haberetur. 

The  place  of  quin  is  further  not  unfrequently  supplied  by  vt  non.  Thus  we 
read,  on  the  one  hand,  quin  in  Terence,  Eun.  iv.7.21. :  Nunquam  accedo,  quin 
abs  te  abeam  doctior,  I  never  visit  you  without  leaving  wiser  (than  when  I  * 
came)  ;  and  in  Nepos,  Timol.  1 . :  Mater  vero  post  id  factum  (necem  fratris) 
7ieque  domumfUium  ad  seadmisit  neque  adspexit,  quin  eum  fratricidam  impium^ 
que  detestans  compellaret,  without  calling  him  a  fratricide;  —  and  on  the 
other  hand  ut  non  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  as  in  Cicero,  p.  Leg.  Man.  7. : 
mere  ilia  nan  posstmt,  ut  haec  rum  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant ;  Sueton. 
Octav,  56. :  Augustus  nunquam  Jilios  suos  popvlo  commendavit,  ut  non  adjiceret 
Cwithout  adding)  si  merebuntur.  It  also  occurs  tSterfacere  non  possum,  and 
^fieri  non  potest,  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  21.:  Tu  etsi  nonpotuisH  uUo  niodofaceve, 
ut  mihi  iUam  epistolam  rum  mitteres  :  tamen  maUem  non  esse  missam ;  in  Verr, 
ii.  77. :  fieri  rum  potest,  ut  eum  tu  in  tua  promncia  non  cognoris. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  qui  non  and  ut  non  must  be  used,  and  not  ^laii, 
when  no  negation  precedes,  or  when  non  belongs  to  a  particular  word  of  a 
sentence,  and  not  to  the  leading  verb.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  say  non 
adeo  imperitus  sum  quin  sciam,  but  ut  nesciam,  since  non  negatives  only  the 
word  adeo. 

[§  540.]  From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  quin  after 
non  dubitOy  non  est  dubium^  non  ambigo  (I  doubt  not)^  and  many 
other  expressions  containing  a  negation;  as  non  abest ;  nihily 
paulum^  non  procul^  kaud  muUum  abest;  non,  rtar,  ciegre  abs* 
tineo ;  tenere  me,  or  temperari  mihi  non  possum ;  non  impedioy 
non  recusOf  nihil  praetermittoy  and  the  like.  For  in  these 
cases  the  negation  contained  in  quin  is  superfluous,  and  is  only 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  preceding  non  (as  the  Greek  /*^  ov 
before  an  infinitive);  hence  it  is  generally  not  expressed  in 
English,  quin  being  rendered  by  "  that,"  or  by  "  to"  with  an 
infinitive.  E.  g.  lum  duhito  quin  domi  sity  I  have  no  doubt, 
(that)  he  is  at  home;  non  multum  abest  quin  miserrimus  sim, 
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notmuchk  wanting  to  make  me  the  nioet  wretched  of  men;  ntdla, 
marafuit^  qmn  decemerent  beliumy  they  did  not  hesitate  to  decree 
war.  Hence^  as  quin  in  this  case  is  only  a  form  of  expression^ 
nan  is  superadded*  if  the  dependent  sentence  is  to  have  a  really 
negative  meaning.  Thus  we  find  not  unfrequently,  at  leasts 
non  dvbito  quin  non,  which  is  easily  expbdned  by  translating  non 
dvbito  quin  by  **  I  believe,"  a  g.  Cic  in  Verr,  L  40. :  in  quibus 
mm  dubito  quin  qffhisianem  negUgentiae  vitare  <Uque  effugere  nan 
passim,  I  believe  that  I  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  negligence ; 
oomp.  eul  Att,  v.  11.  in  fin. ;  de  Off.'vL  3. :  Duhitandum  non  est, 
quin  nunquam  passit  uttUias  cum  kanestate  contenders,  we  must 
believe,  or  be  convinced  that  utility  can  never  be  opposed  to 
idrtue.  It  should  however  be  observed  that  expressions  im- 
plying an  obstacle  are  properly  followed,  according  to  §  543.,  bj 
quo  minus  instead  of  quin* 
Dux  ille  Graeciae  nusquam  optat,  ut  Ajacis  similes  habeat  decern, 

sed  ut  Nestoris  ;  quod  si  acciderit,  non  dulntat  quii^  brevi  Trqfa 

sitperitura,  Cic.  Corf.  Mq;.  10. 
Num  dubitas  quin  specimen  naturae  capi  deceat  ex  optima  quaque 

natura  ?   Cic  TUsc.  L  14. 
Quis  igitur  dubitet,  quin  in  virtute  divitiae  sint  9   Cicero. 
£go  nihil  praetermisi,  quantum  faeere  potid,  quin  I\nnpefum  a 

Caesaris  conjunctione  avocarem,  Cic  Fhilip, 
Infesta  contio  vix  inhiberi  potuit,  quin  protinus  sua  more  saxa  in 

Polemonemjaceret,  Curt  vii.  fi.  (2.). 
Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non  solitudiTtes  proteffebant,  quin  tormenta 

pectoris  suasque  ipse  poenas  fateretur.  Tacit.  Ann,  vL  6. 

{§  541.]  Note  2.  If  we  are  to  take  the  language  of  Cicero  as  oor  gatde,  it 
18  leas  oorrect  to  use  the  accusative  with  the  infinitiye  after  non  dubito^  in  the 
sense  of  ^  I  do  not  doubt,*"  instead  of  qum ;  but  it  often  occurs  in  Curtins 
and  Livj  (tee  Drakenborch  on  Liy.  xzii.  66^  and  xxxyL  41.),  and  in  Nepos 
excluairely,  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  author ;  in  later 
writers  it  is  found  frequently.  But  the  only  passage  in  Cicero,  which  is 
alleged  as  an  example  of  nan  dubito  followed  by  the  accusatiye  with  the 
infinitive,  vis.  ad  AtL  rii.  1.,  has  hitherto  had  a  wrong  punctuation,  and 
aooording  to  Bremi  (on  Nep.  Praefat,')  we  must  read :  Me  autem  tderque 
numerat  swan,  nui/arte  simulat  alter :  nam  Pompejtu  non  dulntat.  Vere  emm 
judicai,  ea,  quae  de  repMica  nunc  senHaty  mtAt  valde  probari.  The  partiality 
for  the  construction  with  ^'a  is  attested  by  some  passages,  in  which  tUs 
conjunction  ,is  used  instead  of  the  accusat.  with  the  infinitive^  because  the 
leading  sentence  may  be  conceived  to  contain  the  same  idea  as  non  dubito,  as 
dcp.JPlacc.  27.:  Quis  ignorat  qmn  tria  Oraecorum  genera  sint;  comp. 
QnintH.  xii.  7,  8.:  qttis  ignorat  quin  id  longe  eit  honesliasimmm ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v. 
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7. :  aiqyi  dUervm  did  (Le.  m  dMum  voean)  mm  poiui  quin  tt,  qui  nihil 
metuemty  beaU  smL 

But  when  ebibiio  and  mm  dubUo  signify  "  I  scruple  **  or  '*  hesitate,**  and  the 
sentence  following  contains  the  same  subject,  they  are  generally  followed  by 
the  infinitiye;  e.g.  non  dubUo  respondere;  Cieero  non  dutniabat  cen^uratos 
supplieio  afficere ;  though  Cicero  oflen  uses  gtdn  even  in  these  cases,  as  in  Verr, 
ii.  13. :  nemo  dtdnttmtj  quin  vohaUatem  spectaret  epu^  quern  tUUim  de  oapite 
mo  putaret  judicatunan;  p.  Fhcc,  17. :  dubitatig^  jucUces^  quin  ab  hoc  igno' 
tissimo  Phryge  nobiUsnmum  civem  tdndiceHs  f  (a  negative  question,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  "  you  must  not  hesitatOh**)  Comp.  p.  Leg,  Man,  16.  in  fin. 
and  23. ;  p,  Milon.  23.  §  63. ;  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  26.  §  69.  Schneider  on  Caesar, 
BeU.  OaU,  ii  2. 

We  here  add  the  remark  tfaa^  '^I  doubt  whether*'  is  expressed  in  Latin 
by  dubiio  sihie^  dvbito  utrum — an,  dubito  eitne^itn^  or  dubito  ntcm,  numquid; 
for  dubito  cm  and  dubium  est  an  are  used,  like  nescio  an^  by  the  best  writers  with 
an  affirmative  meaning.    See  §  354. 

.  [§543.]  Notes.  Qtim  is  used  in  another  sense  with  the  imjicoft've,  implying  a 
question  or  an  exhortation ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  its  original  elements,  being 
compounded  of  ne  (i.  e.  lum)  and  the  ancient  ablative  qui  of  the  interrogative 
pronoim  quid^  e.  g.  Liv. :  quin  conecendimus  equoe  f  Why  do  we  not  mount 
our  horses  ?  Cic.  p,  Babir,  6. :  Quin  continetie  vocem  indieem  stuUitiae  vestraef 
Curt.  v.  22. :  Quin  igitur  ukisdmur  Oraedasn,  et  urbi  faces  subdimusf  and  so 
in  many  other  passages.  As  such  questions  are  equivalent  to  exhortations 
(and  different  from  questions  with  cur  non,  which  always  require  an  answer), 
quin  in  this  sense  is  also  joined  with  the  imperative,  e.  g.  quin  die  staiim^  weU, 
teU  me  I  quin  sic  attendite  judicesy  pray,  pay  attention !  -7  or  with  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  subjunctive,  as  quin  experiamur,  why  do  we  not  try,  or 
let  us  try !  Hence  ^'a,  without  being  connected  with  any  verb,  signifies 
*^  even**  or  ^  rather,**  just  as  quin  eOoan^  quinpotiusy  quin  immo;  as  in  Cicero : 
credibile  non  est^  quantum  scribam  dif^  quin  etiam  nocUbus. 

[§  543.]  ey  Quomlnus  (for  ut  eo  minus,  in  order  that  not)  is 
mostly  used  after  verbe  expressing  a  hindrance,  where  also  ne, 
and  if  a  n^ative  precedes,  quin  may  be  used.  The  principal 
verbs  of  this  kind  are : — deterrere,  impedire,  irUercedere,  obsistere, 
ebstare,  offieere,  prohibere,  recumre,  repugnare  ;  but  there  are 
several  other  expressions  which  convey  the  same  meaning,  e.  g. 
Stat  or  Jit  per  me,  I  am  the  cause ;  non  pugno,  nihil  maror,  nan 
eantineo  me,  &c 
Ciman  nunquam  in  hortis  custodem  impostdt,  ne  quis  impediretur, 

quominus   ejus  rebus,  quibus  quisque  veUet,  Jrueretur,  Nep. 

Cim,  4. 
Parmenio,  quum  audisset,  venenum  a  Philippo  medico  regiparari, 

deterrere  eum  voluit  epistola  scripta,  quominus  medicamentum 

biberet,  quod  medicus  dare  constitueret.  Curt.  vi.  40,  (10.), 

[§  5«.l  Note,  Impedirey  deterrere^  toidrecusarej  however,  are  sometimes,  and 
prohibere  frequently  (§  607.),  followed  by  the  infinitive ;  e.g.  Caes.  Bett.  GaU, 
ill.  22. :  neque  adhuc  repertus  est  quisquam^  qtd  mori  recusaret;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii. 
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2. :  quid  est  igitvr^  quod  me  trnpediat,  ea^  quae  nuhiprobabiHa  videaniur,  weqmif 
in  Verr.  i.  5. :  nefariaa  epu  libidinee  commemcrare  pudare  deterrear ;  in 
Verr,  t.  45. :  prokibeniur  parentes  adire  ad  JiUos,  prohibentur  liberie  em* 
cibum  veetitumque  ferre;  de  Off,  iii.  11.:  male,  qui  peregrinoe  urbibue  uH 
prohibent.  In  one  passage  of  Cicero  (j>,  Baec.Am,  52.)  proMbere  is  fc^owed 
bj  ttt:  Di  prohibeant,  judices,  ut  hoc,  quod  mq^yree  consilium  publicum  voeari 
voiuerunt,  praesidium  sectorum  existimetur.  This  however  should  not  be 
imitated.  Instead  of  quominus  we  sometimes  find  quo  secius  (see  §  283.))  es- 
pecially in  the  work  ad  Herenmum. 

[§  545.]  7.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  propositions  which  are 
introduced  into  others,  after  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions* 
when  those  propositions  express  the  thoughts  or  words  of 
another  person*  (In  many  cases  they  are  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  the  speaker  himself,  but  he  then  spealos  of  himself  as 
of  a  third  person.)  To  make  this  general  rule  more  clear,  we 
shall  distinguish  the  various  cases  in  .which  such  clauses  are 
inserted, 

a)  Clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  when  they  are  to  express  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  the  person  spoken  of,  or  when  they  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  statement  implied  in  the  accusat  with  the  infinitive. 
Socrates  dicere  solebat^  omnes  in  eo,  quod  scirenty  satis  esse  elo^ 

quentesy  Cic  de  Orat  L  14. 
Mo9  est  Athenis  laudari  in  contione  eos,  q7ti  sint  in  proeliis  ifi- 

terfectiy  Cic.  Orat,  44. 
Quid  potest  esse  tarn  apertum,  tamque  perspicuuniy  quum  caelum 

suspeximusy  coelestiaque  contemplati  sumus;  quam  esse  aliquod 

numen  praestantissimae  mentisy  quo   haec  regantur,  Cic.  de 

Nat  Dear,  iL  2. 

Note.  If  we  take  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  words  which  Socrates 
said  are :  omnes  in  eo,  quod  eciunt,  eaJtie  sunt  eloquentee,  and  the  clause  in  eo 
quod  sdunt  is  a  part  of  his  statement ;  hence  it  is  expr^sed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive, if  the  leading  verb  is  changed  into  the  infinitive.  In  the  last  example, 
the  belief  is :  est  deus  ah  eoque  hie  mundue  regitur,  and  not  merely  deue  est; 
hence  regitur,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  is  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive. The  tense  of  such  an  inserted  clause  depends  upon  that  of  the  leading 
verb,  on  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  sentence  is  dependent.  The  inserted  clause 
has  the  indicative  when  it  contains  a  remark  of  the  speaker  (or  writer)  himself 
and  not  a  thought  or  words  of  ihe  person  spoken  of  (the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition).  Let  us  examine  the  sentence  quoe  vicerie  amicoe  tibi  esse  cave 
credos,  do  not  believe  that  those  whom  you  have  conquered,  are  your  friends. 
Here  the  other  person  whose  opinion  is  refuted,  thinks  that  those  whom  he 
has  conquered  are  his  friends.  If  we  .use  the  indicative  cave  tibi  amicoe  (hos) 
eeee  oredae,  quoe  vicisti,  the  last  two  words  ar^  merely  an  addition  of  the  sp^er, 
by  which  he  describes  those  people,  the  person  to  whom  the  advice  is  given  not 
being  supposed  to  have  expressed  that  thought.     Hence  the  subjunctive  has 
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its  peculiar  place  in  general  sentences,  in  which  a  class  of  things  is  mentioned, 
which  exists  only  as  a  conception  or  idea,  while  the  individual  thing  has  a 
real  existence ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ds  Off,  i.  11. :  Est  enhn  vldscendi  etpumendi  moduSy 
atque  haud  scio  an  wHs  git  eum  qui  laceuierit  irgtariae  suae  poeniterey  i.  e.  each 
individual  offender.  This  b  commonly  called  an  indefiiite  expression ;  but 
we  should  rather  call  it  a  general  or  univenal  one. 

l§  540.]  Explanatory  daoses,  especially  circumlocutions,  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun,  are  sometimes  found  with  the  indicative,  because  such  an 
explanation  may  be  regarded  as  standing  by  itself,  and  therefore  need  not 
share  in  the  relation  of  dependence  in  which  the  other  sentence  stands;  e.  g. 
Cic.  p.  Arch,  9. :  Itaque  iUe  Mariiu  item  eximie  L,  Phtiwn  dilexit,  cufug  ingenio 
putabat  eoy  quae  gesseratj  posse  celebrari.  JSa,  quae  gessisset  would  not  be 
incorrect ;  but  ea  quaegesserat  is  a  circumlocution  for  res  a  segestas,  his  deeds. 
Comp.  Groerenz  on  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5. :  nam  sic  habetote,  magistroHlms  iisque 
quipraesunt  rempublicam  contineri,  where  the  common  reading  iapraesint.  Liv. 
iii.  7X.<:  Ihi  infit:  anaum  se  tertium  et  octogesimum  agere,  et  in  eo  agro,  de  quo 
agituTj  mUxtasse;  that  is,  the  field  in  question,  de  quo  agitur  standing  by  itself 
and  independent.  But  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  such  cases  must  not  be 
extended  too  fiir ;  the  subjunctive  is  so  universally  employed  in  clauses  in- 
serted in  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinit,  when  they  really 
contain  the  thoughts  or  words  of  another  person,  that  exceptions  even  in 
classical  prose  writers,  as  Caesar  and  Livy,  are  only  isolated  peculiarities,  and 
ought  not  to  tempt  us  to  neglect  the  rule.  The  following  passages  of  Livy,' 
for  example,  cah  only  be  regarded  as  careless  expressions,  iii.  13. :  se  haud 
multopost,  quam  pesHleniia  in  urhefuerat,  injuoenhOem  grassaniem  in  SvJmra 
incidisse,  and  iii.  2. :  legaJtos  mmHare  jussity  Q.  Fabium  cansulem  Aequis  beUum 
afferre  eadem  dextra  nrtnaia,  quam  pacatam  iUis  antea  dederat, — instead  of 
fidsset  and  dedisset.  But  in  Caesar,  BeU,  OaU,  iii  2. :  perexphratores  certiar 
f€U!tus  esty  ex  ea  parte  vtci,  quam  Chilis  concesserat,  omnes  noetu  discessisse,  — 
we  are  reminded  by  the  indicative  that  the  addition  quam  OaUis  concesserat 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory  remark  of  Caesar,  and  not  as  words  of 
the  e:^idoraiores,  who  would  probably  have  expressed  themselves  otherwise. 

[§  647.]  b)  Clauses  introduced  into  a  proposition  which  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctiye,  are  likewise  in  the  subjunctiye^ 
when  they  are  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
leading  proposition^  being  included  in  the  purpose,  request, 
precept,  or  command  of  another  person,  or  (with  si)  in  the  sup- 
posed circumstances,  e.  g.  Rex  imperavitf  uty  quae  hello  opus 
essentj  pararentur, 
Eo  simus  amrnoy  ui  nihil  in  malis  ducamus,  quod  sit  vel  a  deo 

immortaliy  vel  a  natura  constitutum^  Cic.  Tusc.  L  in  fin. 
Memaria  erat  tanta  (Hortensius)  quantam  in   nullo  cognovisse 

me  arbitroTy  ut,  quae  secum  commentatus  esset^  ea  sine  scripto 

verbis  eisdem  redderet,  quibus  cogitamssety  Cic  Brut.  88. 

Note,  In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  conviction  required  is  this :  mhU 
in  malis  duco^  quod  a  deo  est  constitutum^  and  not  merely  nihil  in  malis  duco. 
The  clause  beginning  with  quod,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  the  conviction,  and  is 
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therefore  expressed  bj  the  subjunctive,  like  the  other.  But  here  we  must 
observe — 1.  that  not  all  propoeitions  with  a  subjunctive  express  a  purpose  or 
object,  but  some  of  them  merelj  a  qualitj  (when  tto,  torn,  taUs^  &c.  precede), 
in  which  case  (he  inserted  clause  has  the  indicative,  as  Cic.  p.Leg.  Matu  6. : 
Amui  vero  tarn  opima  ett  etfertiUsj  ut  •*—  multitudine  eamm  rerum,  quae  expor^ 
tantur,  facile  omnibus  terris  antecelkU;  2.  that  the  indicative  is  used  in  cir- 
cumlocutions, just  as  in  similar  clauses  inserted  in  the  construction  of  the 
accus.  with  the  infinit. ;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Nat  Dear,  ii.  69. :  Eloquendi  vie  effieO^ 
ut  ea,  quae  ignoramuei  diecere^  et  eo,  quae  scimue^  aUoe  docere  poennme;  m 
Verr.  iv.  7. :  verunUamen  a  vobis  ita  arbitror  epectari  opartere^  quanti  haee 
eorumjudicio,  qui  etudioei  sunt  harum  remm^  aestimeniur ;  Brut.  49. :  effidaiv 
auiem  ab  oratore,  necne^  ut  H  qui  audivnt  ita  efficiantwr^  vi  orator  veUt,  tnUgi 
as»entu  et  populari  approbatione  jvdicari  eolet^  where  Ernesti  made  the  ar- 
bitrary emendation  audiant.  The  same  is  the  case  in  definitions,  as  Cic.  de 
luveni,  ii.  12. :  Videre  igitur  oportet^  quae  sint  conoememtia  cum  ipeo  negoiiot 
hoc  est,  quae  ab  re  eeparari  nonpoeeunt, 

l§  548.]  There  are  other  cases  also,  in  vrhich  clauses  thus  inserted  are 
treated  as  remarks  of  the  speaker  (or  writer),  and  expressed  bj  the 
indicative,  although  thej  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  parts  of  the 
dq)endent  proposition,  and  accordingly  expressed  by  the  subjunctive;  e.g. 
Nep.  dfUt,  3. :  MUtiadee  hortatus  eetpontis  cuetodes,  ne  afortuna  datam  occa- 
eionem  lUferandae  Oraeciae  dinUtterent.  Nam  ei  cum  hie  copOe^  quae  tecum 
transportaveratf  interiseet  Darius,  non  solum  Europamfore  tutam,  &c ;  Them. 
5. :  man  Tkemistocles  verens,  ne  (rex)  heUare  perseveraret,  cerOorem  eumfecii^ 
id  agi,  utpons,  quern  Hie  in  HeUesponio  fceerat^  dissoloeretur.  Here  the  writer 
is  speaking  to  his  reader,  as  is  shown  in  the  last  passage  by  the  pronoun  Hie; 
but  this  is  not  common,  and  in  the  first  passage  the  indicative  is  very  sin- 
gular, and  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Cicero.  So  also  in  Curtius,  x. 
26. :  ubi  iUe  esset,  cujus  i$nperium^  cujus  auspidum  secuH  erant,  requtrebaat, 
where  secuH  essent  should  have  been  used,  as  the  clause  is  part  of  the  words 
of  the  Macedonians ;  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  writer  add  it  as  his  own 
remark. 

[§  549.]  c)  Lastly,  when  a  proposition  containing  the  fitate- 
ment  of  a  fact,  and  therefore  expreaeed  by  the  indicative,  has 
another  dependent  upon  it  or  added  to  it  (by  a  conjunction  or  a 
relative  pronoun),  the  dependent  clause  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive,  provided  the  substance  of  it  is  alleged  as  the  sen^ 
timent  or  the  words  of  the  person  spoken  of,  and  not  of  the 
speaker  himself.  Thus  the  proposition:  Nodu  ambulabat  in 
publico  Tkemistocles,  quod  somnum  capere  non  posset  (Cic.  Tusc. 
iv.  19.)  suggests,  that  Themistodes  himself  gave  this  reason  for 
his  walking  at  night.  But  I,  the  writer  of  the  proposition,  may 
express  the  reason  as  mj  own  remark,  and  in  this  case  the  in- 
dicative poterat  is  required,  as  well  as  ambulabat. 
Bene  mujores  nostri  accubitionem  epularem  ajnicorum,  quia  vitae 

conjujhctimem  haberet,  convivium  nominarunt,  Cic  Cat*  Mqj* 

13. 
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Soeraies  arcusatus  est^  quod  corrumperei  juoenhUem  et  novas  su- 

perstitiones  induceret,  Quintil.  iv.  4. 
Aristides  nonne  oh  earn  causam  expulsus  est  patriay  quod  praeter 

modum  Justus  esset  f   Cia  Tusc.  v.  36. 

The  clause  beginning  with  quod  in  the  eecond  of  these  ex- 
amples contains  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates; 
and  the  subjunctive  in  the  last  example  indicates  that  the 
reason  there  stated  was  alleged  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
according  to  the  well-known  story,  and  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  Aristides  was  really  so  just;  but  this  uncertainty 
would  not  exist  if  the  indicative  had  been  used. 

[§550.]  Note  1.  When  a  clause  thus  appended  or  inserted  contains  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject  of  the  leading  sentence,  or  bis  own  words,  all  re- 
ferences to  hun  are  expressed  by  the  reflectiTC  pronoun  m,  #iW,  w,  and  by 
the  possessive  suua  (see  above  §  125.)  ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  U*  15. :  nam  mihi 
scUojam  a  regUnu  uUimis  aUataa  esse  litteras,  quihus  mihigratias  aganty  quod 
se  mea  sentenUa  reges  appeUtioerim^ — and  .we  might  add:  quod  se  suosque 
liheras  ob  sua  merita  in  poputum  Romanum  reges  appeUaverim^  &c. ;  Nep. 
Them.  S. :  hac  necessitate  coactus  domino  navis  qui  sit  aperit,  muUa  poUicens,  si 
se  conservasset.  It  is  most  frequently  fhe  case,  when  the  conjunctions  express 
an  intention,  for  an  intention  most  conmionly  originates  in  the  subject ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  27. :  turn  ei  dormienti  idem  iUe  visus  est  rogare,  ut,  quoniam 
sihi  vivo  non  subvenissety  mortem  suam  ne  inultam  esse  pateretur.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers,  is  expressed  (in 
the  nominat.)  as  the  granunatical  subject  of  the  proposition  or  not ;  and  it  is 
aujBicient,  if  it  can  be  conceived  as  such,  that  is,  if  it  is  the  Iqgicol  subject; 
e.  g.  Nep.  Pans.  4. :  quum  ei  in  suspicionem  venisset^  aliquid  in  epistola  de  se 
esse  sariptumy  for  the  words  qaam  ei  in  suspicionem  venisset  are  equivalent  to 
qmtm  suspicaretur ;  Cic.  ad  Ait  ii.  18. :  ^  Caesare  valde  liberaliter  inmtor 
(L  e.  Ca/esar  me  iuvitat),  sibi  ut  sun  legaius,  whereas  in  another  place  (ai  Att. 
X,  4.  7.)  Cicero  writes :  a  Curione  mihi  nuntiatum  est,  eum  ad  me  venire, 
because  this  is  not  equivalent  to  Curio  mihi  nuntiat,  but  to  nuntius  e  domo 
Curioms  venit. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  sentiment  which  should  have  been 
expressed  in  the  form  of  dependence,  being  the  sentiment  of  the  subject,  is 
expressed  by  the  writer  as  if  it  were  a  remark  of  his  own ;  e.g.  Cic.  m  Verr. 
ii.  34. :  ferduit  Sthenius,  vtpoterat;  tangebtUur  tamen  animi  dohre  necessario, 
quod  domum  ejus  exomatam  atque  instructam  fere  jam  iste  reddiderat  nudam 
atqye  inanem:  the  more  usual  mode  of  speaking  would  have  been  quod 
domum  sman  iste  reddidisset  Such  sentences  should  be  our  guide  in  recog- 
nising and  explaining  the  irregularity  of  those,  in  which  the  pronoun  is  is 
added  notwithstanding  the  subjunctive ;  e,g.  Liv.  i.  45. :  Sex,  Tarqmnius  e 
sms  uaum  sdscUatum  Jtomam  ad  patrem  mittit,  quidnam  se  facere  veUet, 
quandoquidemt  ut  omnia  unus  Qabiis  posset,  ei  dei  dedissent.  The  ordinary 
practice  requires  sibi;  but  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  in  which  the 
reflective  pronoun  is  neglected  are  found  here  and  there,  in  clauses  expressing 
an  intention  afber  ut  and  ne,  and  in  clauses  dependent  upon  the  construction 
of  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive ;  e.g.  Cic  de  OraL  i.  54.  $  232. ;  and  rather 
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frequently  in  Caesar.  {Bell.  OaU,  L  5.  4. ;  i.  1 1.  8. ;  L 14. 4.)    It  occnn  more 
especially,  when  the  dependent  daiue  has  its  own  subject,  for  then  th^e 
pronoun  se  or  sihi  might  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  r 
hence  the  cases  of  is  or  iUe  are  used  instead,  as  Cic  p.  Arch.  10. :  Sulla  mala 
poetae,  quod  epigramma  in  eum  fecisset  tantummodo  (dtemis  versHnu  longnu" 
culisj  staiim  praemium  trilnd  jussitj — for  in  $e  might  be  referred  to  the  poet 
himself;  Caes.  Bell.  QaU.  i.  6. :  Helvetii  sese  AUobroges  vi  coacturos  csristi- 
mabanty  tet  per  woa  fines  eos  ire  paterentur ;  Sallust,  Jvg.  96. :  (Sulla)  meigis 
id  laborare,  ut  illi  (Sullae)  qiuim  plurimi  deberent ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  39. : 
AudisHs  nuper  dicere  legatos  Tyndaritanos,  Mercuriwn,  qui  sacris  amdoersariu 
apud  eos  coleretWy  Verris  imperio  esse  sublatum.    Sometimes,  however,  such 
ambiguity  b  less  carefully  avoided,  and  Nepos  (^Hann.  12.)  in  one  dependent 
clause  even  uses  two  reflective  pronouns  referring  to  different  persons: 
Patres  conscripti  legatos  in  Biihyniam  misenaUy  qui  ab  rege  peterentj  ne 
inimicissimum  suum  secum  haberet  sibique  dederet;   Curt.  viii.  1.:  Scytkae 
petehantt  ut  regis  sui  filiam  mairimonio  sibi  jungeret,  for  which  regis  ipsontm 
fiUam  might  have  been  used,  if  it  had  been  necessary.    See  §  702.     l!lie  case 
is  also  reversed,  and  good  writers  sometimes  use  sibi  instead  of  ei  of  ipsi; 
e.g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  49. :  Dexo  hie  non  quae  privatim  sibi  eripuUH^  sedunicum 
abs  te  filium  flagitat ;  comp.  p.  Rose.  Am.  2.  §  6. ;    De  Ditfin.  i.  54.  init. ; 
Caes.  Bell.  OaU.  vi.  9.     Sometimes  suus  seems  to  stand  for  ejus  or  ipsiusy  as 
it  refers  only  to  a  subject  mentioned  in  the  proposition,  without  the  clause 
itself  being  the  sentiment  of  the  leading  subject;  e.g.  Cic.  Philip,  iv.  2. : 
Quod  erat  praesidium  libertatis  vestrae^  nisi  C,  Caesaris  fortissimorum  sui 
patris  mUitum  exercitus  nonfiusset  f  Kep.  Cim.  3. :  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam, 
quam  pater  suus  eeterique  Atheniensium  principeSj  &c. ;  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served before  (§  125.)  that  suus  also  signifies  "bfs  own**  as  opposed  to 
alienus,  whence  the  plur.  sui  signifies  **his  people,'*  or  "those  belonging 
to  him.** 

[§  551.]  Note  2.  We  may  here  notice  a  pecidiarity  which  is  in  itself 
faulty,  but  of  which  many  examples  occur  in  Cicero,  viz.  clauses  like  "  be- 
cause he  siud,**  or  "because  he  believed,**  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive, 
although  properly  speaking,  not  these  verbs  themselves,  but  the  clauses 
dependent  on  them  should  be  in  the  subjunctive.  See  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  IS. : 
Quftm  enim  HannihaUs  permissu  exisset  de  castris^  rediit  paulo  post,  quod  se 
oblitum  neseio  quid  diceret —  according  to  grammatical  rules  it  should  be  quod 
neseio  quid  oblitus  esset,  or  quod  se  oblitum  esse  neseio  quid  dicebat.  Hiese  two 
constructions  are  combined  in  such  a  manner,  that  dicebat  assumes  the  form 
of  dependence  expressed  by  the  subjunctive.  The  same  occurs  in  de  Off. 
iii.  31. :  cm  (Pomponio  trib.  pleb.)  quum  esset  nuntiaium^  quod  ilium  iratum 
allaturum  ad  se  aliquid  contra  patrem  arbHrareturj  surrexit  e  lei^ulo ;  Sulpidos 
in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12. :  Ah  Atheniensibus^  locum  sepulturae  intra  urbem  ut 
darenty  impetrare  non  potui,  quod  reUgione  se  impediri  dicerent.  Comp.  in 
Pison.  36.  in  fin. ;  in  Verr.  i.  38.  in  fin. ;  ii.  14.  in  fin.,  and  ii.  46.  §  113.  with 
my  note ;  Caes.  BeU.  OaU.  vii.  75. :  BeUovaci  suum  numerum  non  eontulerunt, 
quod  se  sua  nomine  atque  arbitrio  cum  Romanis  gesturos  bellum  dicerent.  Li 
like  manner  the  subjunctive  dicerent  occurs  in  Sallust  (Cat.  49.)  with  the 
relative  pronoun  :  Sed  ubi  considem  ad  tantumf acinus  impellere  nequeunt,  ipsi 
singUlatim  circumeundo  atque  emerUiundo,  quae  se  ex  Volturcio  out  AUobrogibus 
audxsse  dicerent,  magnam  iUi  invidiam  eon/laverant —  and  in  Cicero,  in  Verr. 
V.  7.  §17.;  PAi/ip.  ii.  4.  init. 

[§  552.]    8.  All  sentences  wliich  contain  an  indirect  question, 
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that  is»  whidi  state  the  subject  of  a  direct  question  in  a  manner 
which  makes  them  dependent  upon  some  other  verb,  have  the 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  An  indirect  question,  not  to 
mention  the  verb  "  to  ask"  itself,  generally  depends  upon  those 
verbs  and  expressions  which  usually  govern  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive. 

All  the  words  which  are  used  in  direct  questions  are  also 
used  in  introducing  indirect  or  dependent  questions,  viz.  quis^ 
quid ;  qui,  quae,  quod;  quoty  quoHs,  quantus,  qtuzm,  ubi,  unde, 
quarcy  cur,  uter,  quo  (whither  ?),  quamodoy  utrum,  an,  ne  (the 
suffix),  num. 

Saepe  ne  utile  quidem  est  scire,  quidfuturum  sit,  Cicero. 
QuaUs  sit  animus,  ipse  animus  nescit,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  22. 
Incertum  est,  quo  te  loco  mors  expectet,  Senec  Epist  26. 
PermuUum  interest,  utrum  perturbatione  aUqua  animi,  an  consulto 

fiat  injuria,  Cic  de  Off.  i.  8. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  Prisci  Tarquinii  reffisfiHus  neposne  fuerit, 

parum  liquet,  Liv.  L  46. 

[§  £53.]  Note  1.  The  indicative  in  dependent  questionB  is  often  found  in 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  e.g.  Terent.  Adelph,  ▼.  9. 89. :  Tibi  pater  permitthmu : 
pbu  scis  quid  opus  facto  est ;  Hecyr,  iii.  5.  21. :  si  nunc  memorare  hie  velim, 
quamfideli  ammo  et  henigno  in  Ukan  et  dementi  fm^  vere  possum ; — and  in  the 
later  poets  too  it  occurs  now  and  then ;  but  in  the  best  prose  the  subjunctive 
is  used  so  universally,  that  the  few  cases  in  which  the  common  practice  is 
abandoned,  cannot  affect  the  rule.  For  these  few  cases  derive  their  ex- 
planation from  the  fact,  that  sometimes  a  direct  question  is  used,  where  an 
indirect  one  miglU  stand.  After  the  imperatives  die  and  vidcy  in  particular, 
a  question  is  sometimes  put  in  a  direct  and  sometimes  in  an  indirect  form ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  Tuse.  I  5. :  dic^  quaeso,  man  te  iUa  terrent  f  ad  AtL  viii.  IS. :  mde^ 
quam  conversa  res  est!  Liv.  iz.  33. :  die,  agedum^  quidnam  aciurus  fueris.  So 
in  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  12. :  sin  discedU :  quo,  out  qua,  out  quid  nobis  agendum  est, 
nescio,  the  question  does  not  depend  upon  neseio,  but  must  be  conceived  as 
independent :  ^  whither,  bvw,  or  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  not  know/'  In  the 
passage  (LaeL  25.) :  menunistis — quam  popularis  lex  de  sacerdotiis  C,  Lieimi 
Crassi  videbatur,  the  indicative  shows  iJiat  the  sentence  quam  ~  mdebaiur  is 
to  be  taken  bj  itself:  ^^how  popular  did  that  law  appear?  you  surely  re- 
member it**  In  other  cases  a  careful  examination  shows,  that  the  sentence 
is  not  a  question,  but  a  clause  commencing  with  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the 
beginner  must  pay  the  greater  attention  to  the  meaning,  as  the  interrogative 
adverbs  and  pronouns  are  in  form  the  same  as  the  relatives.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  Quintilian,  iv.  5.  26. :  Non  enim  quid 
dieamus,  sed  de  quo  dicturi  sumus,  ostendimus,  which  Spalding  has  correctly 
expbuned :  in  the  division  of  the  speech  wo  do  not  indicate,  quale  idsitde  quo 
cummaxime  dicimus,  but  we  indicate  beforehand  that  of  which  we  are  going 
to  speak.  In  like  manner,  in  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  30. :  quaerannts  ubi  male^ 
ficium  est,  the  est  is  not  used  for  sit,  but  the  sentence  u  to  be  translated : 
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**  let  118  seek  there,  where  the  crime  actoaUj  is,**  and  vbi  therefore 
reUtiTe  adverb.    Cic.  Cat  Mtg,  4. :  muUa  in  eo  mro  (Q*  Maximo)  j 
cognovit  sed  nihil  est  edmirabiliusy  quam  quamodo  iile  mortem  JUH  tuiii  ;  i.  e. 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  it.     Lastly,  there  are  even  at  the  present 
time,  some  faults  in  the  editions,  as  the  difference  between  the  sobjanctiTe 
and  indicative  often  consists  ouly  in  a  single  letter  or  an  abridged  final 
syllable.    See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr,  ii.  63.    It  must  further  be  observed 
that  nescio  quit  and  nescio  quid,  have  by  practice  become  one  word,  eqaivalent 
to  aliquis^  qmdaan^  and  that  consequently  the  indefinite  pronoun  in  this  case 
does  not  govern  any  particular  mood  of  the  verb ;  e.g.  Cic.  ai  Fam,  ▼.  15. : 
Sed  cam  nescio  quo  in  ea  tempora  aetas  nostra  incidit ;  if  nescio  here  were  the 
leading  verb,  he  would  have  said  nescio  quo  easu  inciderit,    Cic.  Philip.  iL 
14. :  Nescio  quid  turhatus  mihi  esse  videris;  i.e.  you  seem  to  me  to  be  some- 
what perplexed.    In  like  manner  Ttescio  quomodo  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
^somdiow"  or  ^in  some  way,**  as  Cic.  Ttuc.  L  15. :  Sed^  nesdo  quomodo^ 
inhaeret  in  mentibus  quasi  augurium.    Mirum  quanij  mirum  quantum^  ntatncn 
quantum,  and  some  similar  expressions,  when  united  to  express  only  one  idea, 
do  not  affect  the  mood  of  the  verb ;  e.g.  Cic.  Orat  26. :  Sales  in  dicemdo 
nimium  quantum  valent;  ad  Att,  xiii.  40. :  mirum  quam  inimicus  ibat;  Liv.  ii. 
1. :  id  mirum  quantum  pro/uit  ad  coneordiam  civitatis;  but  the  same  writer 
(i.  16.)  says :  mirum  quantum  HU  viro  nuniianti  haec fidei  fuerit, 

[§  55*.]  Note  2.  With  regard  to  disjunctive  questions,  both  direct  and 
indb-ect,  expressed  by  **  whether — or,**  it  must  be  observed  that  the  English 
**  or**  is  never  translated  by  out,  but  by  an  or  by  the  suffix  ne.  The  first 
question  is  introduced  by  tifrton,  or  likewise  by  n«,  or  has  no  interrogatiTe 
particle  at  all.    Hence  there  are  four  forms  of  such  double  questions : — 

1.  utrum  (vJtrtame')  —  an 

2.  —  an  (oftfitf) 

3.  the  suffix  ne  —  an 

4.  —  —  the  suffix  ne, 

Utrum  (whether)  is  not  used  in  a  simple  question,  hence  we  cannot  say 
quaerebam  utrum  pecuniam  kaberet,  unless  another  question  is  added.  The 
interrogative  particle  utnmL,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  neuter 
of  the  pronoun  tiCer,  as  in  quaerebam,  utrmn  vellety  I  asked  which  of  the  two 
he  wished.  Respecting  utrumne  (commonly  separated)  in  the  first  part  of  a 
disjunctiTe  question,  and  anne  in  the  second,  as  in  Cicero  (Acad,  IL  39.) : 
quum  interrogetur  tria  pauca  sint,  anne  muUa,  see  above  §351.  iVtmi — am 
(always  in  direct  questions)  denotes  a  double  question  only  in  fbrm,  for  the 
first  part  already  implies  Uie  negative  answer  (s^e  §  351.),  so  that  only  the 
second  part  remains  as  a  question ;  e.  g.  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  5.  48. :  Num/uris^ 
an  prudens  htdis  mef  Comp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  58.  §249.,  and  de  Leg.  ii.  2. : 
mmqmd'^an,  above  $  351.  The  EngUsh  ^  or  not**  in  the  second  part,  whidi 
is  used  without  a  verb,  unless  the  one  preceding  is  understood,  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  annon  or  necne,  and  likewise  either  with  or  without  a  verb ;  but 
necne  occurs  only  in  indirect  questions ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear,  vL  7. :  DH 
utrum  sint  necne  sint  quaeritur;  p.  Mwren.  11. :  posset  lege  agi  neene  pauci 
quondam  sciebant;  ibid.  82. :  factum  sit  necne  vehementer  quaeritur.  (The 
only  instance  in  which  it  occurs  in  Cicero  in  a  direct  question  is  7\tse.  iii.  18. : 
Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  f)  Ne — ne,  an— on,  or  num — man,  are  exceptions 
which  occur  only  in  poetical  or  unclassical  language.  (But  Caesar,  BeB. 
Chdl.  vii.  14.,  says :  neque  interesse  ipsosne  interficiant  impedimentisne  exmad, 
quibus  amissis  beHum  geri  non  possit.)  Of  a  different  kind  are  repeated  ques- 
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iknui ;  i.  e.  tliose  which  go  parallel  with  one  another ;  as  Cic.  p,  Bote,  Am, 
11. :  Quod  auxiiium  petamf  Deorwame  tmmortaUumf  papuline  Romanif  ven^ 
tnxnme^  qui  summam  potestatem  habetU,  fdemf  or  of  which  the  first  is  cor- 
rected by  the  second,  aa  Cic.  ThSip,  IL  37. :  JViiin  me  igitur  fefeUU,  out  man 
divHus  stdpotmt  esse  dissimUisf 

[§  555.]    9.  Kelative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  require 

the  subjunctive  (besides  the  cases  abready  mentioned  in  §  549») 

when  the  connection  of  the  propositions  is  based  upon  a  con- 

ception^  that  is,  when  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative 

does  not  merely  contain  some  additional  characteristic,  but  is 

connected  with  the  preceding  sentence  in  such  a  manner  that  it 

expresses  either  a  consequence,  an  innate  quality,  or  a  cause, 

a  motive  and  purpdse. 

E.  g.  Miles^  quern  metus  mortis  non  perturbarety  a  sddier  whom  fear  of  death 
could  not  disturb.  Here  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  an  innate  quality  of  the  miles^  which  may  at  the  same  time  be 
expressed  as  a  consequence : — of  such  a  character,  that  death  could  not 
frighten  himl  Let  tis  take  another  case :  O  miserum  senem^  qui  mortem  eon" 
temnendam  esse  in  tarn  longa  aetate  non  viderit:  here  the  sentence  911s — raiderU 
does  not  contain  a  mere  additional  characteristic  or  qtiality,  but  rather  the 
cause,  why  I  called  hhn  wretched. 

Subjunctives  of  this  kind  are  expressed  in-  English  by  means 
of  some  other  part  of  speech,  as  "  a  soldier  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  fear  of  death,"  "  O  wretched  old  man,  not  to  have  learnt," 
&C.  The  particular  cases  in  which  a  relative  intnJduces  sen- 
tences with  the  subjunctive,  are :  — 

[§  556.]  a)  When  one  of  the  demonstratives  w,  Aic,  t&,  to/w, 
tanttu,  eftcsTtiadiy  hufusmodi,  or  tarn  with  an  adjective  precedes, 
and  is  modified  or  qualified  by  a  sentence  which  follows.  Here 
the  relative  pronoim  may  be  resolved  by  ut,  so  that  cujus  is 
equivalent  to  ut  meiy  tut,  std,  iUius,  efus  ;  cui  to  ut  nuhi,  tibi,  et, 
sibiy  and  so  on  through  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural 
Qui  potest  temperantiam  laudare  is  (Epicurus),  qui  summum  bo- 

num  in  voluptate  ponat !   Cic  de  Off.  iiL  33. 
Nan  sumus  tV,  quilnis  nihil  verutn  esse  videatur,  sed  u,  qui  omnibus 

veris  falsa   quaedam   adjuncta   esse  dicamusy    Cic.    de  Nat 

Dear.  i.  5. 
Nulla  gens  tamfera^  nemo  omnium  tarn  immanis  est,  cnjus  mentem  ' 

non  imbuerit  deorum  opinio,  Cic.  7\tsc. 

[§  557.]  Note,  The  person  of  the  vecb  to  be  used  with  qrd  is  always  clear 
from  the  preceding  sentence ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  RvU,  ii.  5. :  Non  sum  ego  is  Consul, 
quiy  ut  pUriquCy  nefas  esse  arbitrer  Oracchos  laudare;    Ser.  Snlpioiiis   in 
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Cic  ad  Fam,  iv.  5. :  Detuqme  te  noU  obUoUd  Ciceronem  ette,  et  eum^  qm 
aUis  eonneris  praeeiperej  where  the  seoond  person  is  determined  by  the 
preceding  pronoun  ie, 

[§  558.]  The  relative  pronoun  is  Bometimes  used  with  the 
subjunctive,- without  a  demonstrative  preceding  it,  provided 
however  the  ktter  is  understood. 

Nunc  diets  aliguidy  quod  ad  rem  pertineat,  Cic  p.  Rose.  Am,  18. 
Nanne  satius  est  mutum  esse,  quam  quod  nemo  inteUiffot  diceref 

Cic.  Philip,  iii.  9. 
Homines  non  inerant  in  urbe,  qm  malis  contionibus,  turbulentu 

senatus  consultis^   iniquis   imperiis  rempvhlicam   miscerent  et 

rerum  novarum   causam  aliquam    quaererent,    Cic  de  Leg, 

Agr,  iL  33. 
Mea  quidem  sententia  paci,  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiarum^ 

semper  est  consulendumy  Cic  de  Offi  L  11. 

Note,  The  following  sentences  also  may  be  compared.  IAy,  xxziv.  I . : 
Inter  beUorum  magnorum  euros  intercesMtt  res  parva  dietUf  ted  quae  sttdiis  in 
magnum  certamen  excesserit;  i.  e.  but  still  of  such  a  kind,  that  through  the 
spirit  of  the  parties  it  ended  in  a  great  contest ;  xxv,  14. :  multi  mdneraO^ 
etiam  quos  vires  sanguisque  deserererU^  tU  intra  vaUum  hostium  caderent^  luto- 
haniur;  i.  e.  even  such  as  had  already  lost  their  strength ;  zziv.  5. :  Syra- 
eusani,  qui  per  tot  annos  Sieronemfiliumque  ejus  Oelonem  nea  vestis  habHu  nee 
alio  uUo  insigm  differentes  a  ceteris,  citibus  vidissent^  conspexere  purpuram 
(Hieronymi)  ac  satellites  armaios;  i.  e.  the  Syracusans,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  not  seen, — is  a  connection  or  combination  of  facts  in  the  narratiye, 
which  at  the  same  time  implies  the  internal  reason  for  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Sjracusans. 

[§  559.]  We  must  here  mention  those  expressions  in  which  the  relative 
pronoun  joined  with  the  subjunctive  implies  a  restriction:  quod  sciam^  as  far 
as  I  know ;  quod  memineritn^  as  far  as  I  recollect ;  quod  ego  tntelHganii  quod 
(Jacile)  inieUigi  possity  quod  eof^eetura  prouideri  possit,  quod  salvajide  possim, 
quod  oommodo  tuo  Jiaty  quod  sine  alierius  injuria  fiat  or  fierett  &c. ;  e.  g.  Cic 
in  Verr.  iv.  16. :  omtie  argentum  ablatum  ex  Sicilia  est,  niMl  cuiquamy  quod 
suum  did  veUet,  relictumy  nobody  had  any  thing  left,  which  he  would  have 
liked  to  call  his  own.  Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  quidem^  which  is  added 
in  such  restrictive  sentences ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut,  17. :  Refertae  sunt  Catonie 
oraiiones  amplius  centum  quinquaginta,  quae  quidem  out  invenerim  aitf  legerim, 
et  verbis  et  rebus  illustribus;  de  Off,  iii.  7. :  neque  quidquam  est  de  hoc  re  post 
Panaetium  explieaiumy  quod  quidem  mHii  probaretur^  de  tiff,  quae  in  manus  moos 
venerint.  In  the  phrases  quantum  possum^  quantum  ^o  perspidOy  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indicative  is  used. 

[§  560.]  In  like  manner  the  subjunctive  is  used  with  com- 
paratives after  quam  qui  (through  all  its  cases),  for  here  too  the 
degree  is  defined  and  modified  by  a  sentence  implying  an  in- 
nate quality  and  a  consequence,  so  that  quam  qui  is  equivalent 
to  quam  uty  which  in  fact  sometimes  occurs. 
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Major  sum  quam  cut  possit  fortuna  nocere,  says  Niobe  in  her 

folly,  Ovid,  Met.  vL  195. 
Famae  ac  Jidei  damna  majora  sunt,  quam  quae  oeHimari  possint, 

Liv.  iiL  72, 

Note,  This  accounts  for  the  subjunctive  being  sometimes  used  after  quam 
even  wilSiout  a  relatiTC  pronoun,  as  Ctc.  tn  Verr.  iv.  84. :  pattea  qmdquid  erect 
oneris  in  nautU  remigihusque  exigendis,  in  Jrvmento  imperando,  Segestanis 
praeter  ceteroe  imponebat,  (diquanto  ampUne  quam  ferre  possent;  ad  Quint. 
Frat.  i.  1.  }  12. :  ta  hie  litterie  langior  /ui^  quam  out  veUem^  out  quam  me 
putavi  fore.  And  in  like  manner  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  velie 
aadposee, 

[§  561.]  b)  With  indefinite  and  general  expressions  (both 
afiirmative  and  negative)  the  relative  with  the  subjunctive  in- 
troduces the  sentence  containing  the  circumstances  which  cha- 
racterise the  class  indefinitely  referred  to.  Such  expressions 
are  est,  suitt,  reperiuntur,  inveniuntury  existunt,  exoriuntur  (scil. 
homines^ \  the  general  negatives  nemo,  nullusy  nihil  est;  the  ne- 
gative indefinite  questions  qvis  est  f  quid  est  9  qui,  quae,  quod 
(as  intern^tive  adjectives),  quotus  quisque,  quantum  est  9  &c. 
In  all  these  cases  a  demonstrative  may  be  understood  before  the 
relative. 
Sunt  qui  censeant,  una  animum  ei  corpus  occidere,  animumque 

in  corpore  extingui,  Cic  Tusc.  L  9. 
Nihil  est,  quod  tarn  miseros  fadaJt,  quam  impietas  et  scelus,  Cic 

de  Fin.  iv.  24. 
Quotus  enim  quisque  est,  cui  sapientia  omnibus  omnium  divitiis 

praeponenda  videatur  9 
Quae  latebra  est)  in  quam  nan  intret  metus  mortis  9  Senec 
Quid  dulcius  quam  habere,  quicum  omnia  audeas  sic  loqui  ut 

tecum  9   Cic  Lael.  6.  • 

Observe  that  Cicero  here  uses  qmcwn  of  an  Indefinite  person,  whereas 
quocum  would  refer  to  some  definite  person  mentioned  before.  (See  §  1S3. 
note.) 

l§  5«.]  Note  1.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  phrases  est  quodj  or  non  est 
quod^  nihil  est  quod  (or  quare,  cvr),  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  or 
why  a  thing  should  happen  or  be  done ;  e.  g.  in  viam  quod  te  dee  hoc  tempore^ 
nihil  est,  there  is  no  reason  for  settiBg  out,  &c. ; — and  with  quid  est  quod,  eur, 
quamobrem,  what  reason  is  there  for  ?  &c. ;  e.  g.  quid  tandem  est,  curfeOinef  f 
Quid  est  quamobrem  haec  cmquam  vita,  videatur  f  Causa  or  causae  (with  quid 
and  nihil)  is  sometimes  added,  as  in  Cicero :  non  fuit  causa  cur  postulares; 
quid  erat  causae  cur  metueretf  We  must  here  notice  also  est  ut  (for  ut  is 
originally  a  rdative  adverb,  see  §  5S1.),  when  used  in  the  sense  of  est  cur,  as 
Cic.  p.  Cod,  6. :  magis  est  ut  ipse  molesteferat  errasse  «e,  quam  ut  istius  ami- 
ciHae  crimen  reformidet;  p.  Milon.  13. :  iHe  erat  ut  odisset  defensorem  sakOis 
f ;  i.  e.  he  had  reason  to  hate ;  de  Divin,  i.  56. :  non  est  igitur  ut  mi^ 

T>  D 
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ramhan  nt,  there  ia  no  occasion  for  wondering.  We  mast  further  notice 
habeo,  or  non  hdbeOy  quod;  e.  g.  nan  habeo  quod  dicam^  I  have  nothing  to  saj 
(sometimes  they  have  the  in^tive,  as  habeo  dicere)  ;  non  habeo  qui  (ablat.) 
uteTj  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon ;  mm  habebam  quod  scriberem,  I  had  nathing 
to  write  (we  leas  frequently  find  nihU  habebam  scribere  as  in  Cicero,  ad  Att, 
ii.  22.).  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  expressions  non  habeo  quid  dicam,  X  do 
not  know  what  to  say ;  quid/aceret  non  habebat^  he  did  not  know  what  io  do, 
— for  these  are  dependent  or  indirect  questions.  See  §  530. 
Non  est  quod  imrideas  istis,  quos  magnos  felicesque  popuhu  vocat^  Senec  JEpiai^ 

M.  59.     . 
Qidd  est,  quod  tasUo  opere  te  commoveat  iuus  dolor  iniestimuf  Sulpicins  in 

Cic.  ad  Fam,  iv.  5. 

[§563.]  Note  2,  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  subject  is  expressly  added 
to  sunt  qui.    The  subjunctive  may  even  then,  indeed,  be  used,  if  the  subject  i3 
a  general  and  indefinite  one,  which  requires  a  qualification ;  but  when  a  dis- 
tinct individual  or  thing  is  mentioned,  the  indicative  is  employed ;  e.  g.  Cic  de 
Off,  i.  2. :  sed  sunt  notmviUae  disciplinae  (philosophical  schools),  quae  prapositis 
banorum  et  maiorum  JhUbus  officium  omne  pervertuni;  de  Fin,  v.  14. :  sunt 
autem  bestiae  quaedam^  in  quibus  iwst  aliquid  simile  tfiriuiis.    In  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  14.,  and  ad  Att,  xiv.  17.,  we  meet  in  the  same  letter  first :  sunt  enim 
permuUi  opUmi  viri  qui  valetudinis  causa  in  haec  loca  veniant;  and  afterwards^': 
sunt  enim  permuUi  optimi  viriy  qui  valetudinis  causa  in  his  lads  conoeniunty  and 
it  cannot  be  decided  which  of  the  two  is  the  correct  mode  of  speaking.    But 
when  the  subject  is  not  expressly  mentioned  with  ed  and  sunt  qui^  the  sub- 
junctive is  far  more  frequent,  and  the  indicative  is  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
Grrecism,  which  often  occurs  in  poetry,  in  Horace,  for  example,  almost  con- 
stantly, though  it  is  found  also  in  Sallust  (e.  g.  Cat  19.  4.)  and  in  later 
prose  writers.    In  Cicero,  de  Off,  i.  24. :  Sunt  enimy  qui,  quod  sentitat,  etsi 
optimum  sit,  tamen  invidiae  metu  non  audent  dicere,  the  indicative  has  without 
cause  given  offence  to  critics. 

[§  564.]  c)  When  the  sentence  introduced  by  the  relatiTe 
contains  the  reason  of  what  precedes^  the  verb  is  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive. The  connection  between  such  sentences  may  also  be 
expressed  by  "  because"  or  "  since,"  instead  of  the  relative :  — 
Alexander,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  adstitissetj  a  for- 
tunate, inquity  adolescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem 
inveneris!  Cic  p.  Arch.  10. 
Caninius  futt  mirifica  mgilantia,  qui  sua  toto  consvlatu  samnum 

nan  vidertt,  Cic  ad  Fam,  vii.  30. 
Quern  ardorem  studii  censetis  fuisse  in  Archimede,  qui,  dum  in 
pulvere  quaedam  describit  attentiiis,  ne  patriam  quidem  captam 
esse  senserit!  Cic  de  Fin,  v.  19. 

[§  565.]  Note  1.  What  is  expressed  in  these  and  similar  cases  by  qui 
alone,  is  expressed  in  others  more  emphatically  by  quippe  qui,  utpote  qui  and 
ut  qui  (which  is  not  used  by  Cicero,  though  frequently  by  Livy  and  later 
writers)  through  all  the  cases  of  ^i,  e.g.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am.  18.:  convivia 
cum  patre  non  inibat,  quippe  qui  ne  in  oppidum  quidem  nisi  perraro  veniret; 
Nep.  Dion,^  2. :  (Plato)  quum  a  IHonysio  iyranno  crudeliter  violatus  esset, 
quippe  quern  venundari  jussisset.    The  indicative  in  these  egressions  occurs 
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in  SaHust  and  Livy,  but  Cicero  lias  only  in  one  passage  (ad  Att,  li.  24.) 
vtpote  qui  with  the  indicative :  ea  nos,  utpote  qui  nihil  corUemnere  solemus^  non 
pertimescebamus, 

[§  5G6.]  Note  2.  Attention  must  be  pud  to  the  person  of  the  verb  with 
the.  relative,  aa  it  depends  upon  the  noun  to  which  the  relative  refers. 
Hence  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages  the  second  is  used,  because  Achilles 
is  addressed ;  but  the  first  is  used  in  sentences  like  the  following :  Me  infc^ 
licemy  qui  per  tot  annos  te  videre  nan  potuerim  I 

[§  567.]    €f)   When  the  sentence  introduced  by  tlie  relative 
expresses  the  intention  and  object  of  the  action  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  relatiye  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive.      The 
relative  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  ut. 
Sunt  autem  multiy  qui  eripiunt  aliisy  quod  aliig  larffiantur,  Cic» 

de  Of.  I  14. 
Popultis  Romanus  nbi  trihunos  ereamt,  per  quos  contra  senaium 

et  consuks  tutus  esse  posset^  Eutrop. 
Super  tabernaculum  regis^  unde  ah  omnibus  canspici  posset^  imago 

solis  crystallo  inclusa  fulgebatj  Curt  iii.  7. 

[§  568,]     e)    After  the  adjectives  dignus,  indignus,  aptus  and 
idoneusy  the  relatives  are  commonly  used  with  the  subjunctive, 
as  dignus  est,  indignus  est,  qui  laudetur^ 
Voluptas  non  est  digna^  ad  quam  sapiens  respiciaty  Senec. 
Rustici  Tiostri  quum  fidem  alicujus  honitaiemque  laudanty  dignunt 

esse  dicunty  quicum  in  tenehris  mices,  Cic,  de  Off.  iii.  19. 

Note,  The  infinitive  with  these  adjectives  is  rare  in  prose,  but  frequent 
in  poetry,  e.  g.  Quintil.  x.  1.  96. :  Lyricorum  Horatitufere  solus  legi  dignus  ; 
Fliii.  Paneg,  7. :  uterque  (princeps)  optimus  eraty  dignusqite  alter  eligiy  alter 
eUgere,  Ut  also  may  be  used,  as  Liv.  xxii.  ^9. :  quum  indigni^  ut  a  vobis 
redimeremur^  visi  simus ;  in  xxiii.  42.  both  constructions  are  combined :  si 
modoy  quos  ut  socios  kdberes  dignos  duxisti^  haud  indignas  judicas,  quos  injklem 
reeeptos  ttuaris^  because  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same 
pronoun. 

[§  ^^-l  f)  Lsstly  we  must  here  notice  the  dreumstance 
that  in  a  narrative  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are 
sometimes  used  after  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  when  actions 
of  repeated  occurrence  are  spphen  of  (in  which  case  the  Greek 
language  requires  the  relative  with  the  optative  mood :  see  Butt^ 
mann's  Greek  Gram.  \  139.  note  6.);  e.  g.  Liv.  iii.  11.:  quem- 
cunque  lictorjussu  consulis  prehendissety  tribunus  mittijubebat;  iii. 
19.:  consilium  et  modum  adhibendoy  td>i  res  poscerety  priores 
erant;.  xxxiv.  38.:  ut  quisque  maxims  laborapet  locus,  aui  ipse 
occurrebaty  aut  aliquos  mittebat  i  Tacit  Ann.  vi.  21.:    quatiens 
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Muper  tali  negoHo  cotuultaret,  edita  damns  parte  ac  liberti  umuM 
canscientia  utebatur ;  Nep.  Eum.  3. :  Macedanes  vero  milites  ea 
tunc  erant  famay  qtia  nunc  Romani  feruntur :  etenim  semper 
habiti  sunt  fortissimiy  qui  summam  imperii  potirentur ;  Justin, 
XXV.  4. :  nee  quisquam  Piprrhumy  qua  tuHsset  impetumj  sustinere 
valuit  In  the  same  manner  Cicero  (de  Orat  iiL  16.):  Socrates^ 
quam  se  cunque  in  partem  dedissety  omnium  facile  fvxt  princeps, 
is  to  be  explained.  As  in  this  way  the  action  is  not  referred  to 
a  distinct  individual  case,  the  subjunctive  is  generally  called  the 
indefinite,  but  it  should  more  properly  be  called  the  subjunctive 
of  generality.  The  indicative,  however,  is  likewise  used  in 
these  cases,  and  even  more  frequently  than  the  subjunctive. 

[§  570.]  Note.  Ab  in  the  above  quoted  passages  the  sabjunctiTe  is  used 
after  relatives,  so  it  is  sometimes  also  found  after  those  conjunctions  which 
are  originally  relative  adverbs  (see  §  381.  note  2.),  e.  g.  after  quum,  as  Lit. 
iL  27. :  detperato  enim  cansuhun  senatusque  auxiUo,  qmtm  in  jus  duci  debUorem 
vidissefity  undique  eonvolabani  (comp.  also  Cic.  tn  Verr,  iv.  20.  44.) ;  after  mbi 
and  tttf  as  Liv.  L  32. :  id  ubi  dixUset^  hasiam  in  Jbies  eorum  emitti^at;  even 
after  si  (but  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of  guum)y  in  Sallust,  Ju^,  58. : 
Sin  Ntamdae  propins  accessissenty  ibi  vero  virtutem  ostendere  et  tos  maxima  vi 
eaedere.  To  the  same  practice  we  refer  the  circumstance  that  such  relatives 
are  also  followed  by  the  present  subjunctive,  when  used  in  an  aorist  sense, 
to  express  things  which  have  .happened  repeatedly,  and  still  happen,  as  in 
Sallust,  Cat.  3. :  v^'  de  magna  virtute  et  gloria  bonorum  memoreSy  quae 
sibi  quisque  facUia  factu  putaty  aequo  animo  accipity  supra  ea,  veluti  Jkta  pro 
falsis  ducit. 

[§671.]  10.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  con- 
junctions, and  more  especially  the  causal  conjunctions,  require 
the  subjunctive,  when  they  introduce  sentences  containing  the 
thoughts  or  words  of  another  person.  Respecting  the  sub- 
junctive with  ^'  and  its  compounds,  see  {  524.  It  now  remains 
to  speak  of  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  subjunctive  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  nature  and  signification. 

The  particles  expressing  a  wish,  utinamy  or  more  rarely  uty  and 
the  poetical  o  W,  govern  the  subjunctive,  because  the  wish 
exists  only  as  a  conception  of  the  mind ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  tenses,  that  the  present  and  perfect 
are  used  of  wishes  which  are  conceived  as  possible,  and  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  of  those  which  are  to  be  described 
as  not  in  accordance  with  reality.  (See  above,  §  524.)  The 
"English,  *'  Oh,  would  that  not"  should  properly  be  expressed 
in  Latin   only  by  utinam   ney  but  utinam  nan  is  frequently 
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used  instead  of  it;  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  17.:  Ultui  utinatn  ne 
vere  scriberem  1  ad  Att.  zL  9.  in  fin. :  Haec  ad  te  die  natali 
meo  scripgiy  quo  titinam  stisofptiis  nan  essem,  out  ne  quid  ex  eadem 
matre  pastea  natum  essetf  plura  scribere  fletu,  prohibear.  Some- 
times the  particle  utinatn  is  omitted;  e.  g.  CatnlL  iL  9. :  tecum 
ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 

[§  572.]  Quasi  (aeque,  perinde^  nan  seeus\  ac  «,  tamquam  sty 
velut  sif  or  tamquam  and  velut  alone  (sometimes  also  sicut  and 
the  poetical  cew),  all  of  which  signify  "as  if,"  "as  though,'' 
always  introduce  a  sentence  which  contains  only  a  conception  of 
the  mind,  and  are  consequently  used  with  the  subjunctive. 
(Compare  §  282.)  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  with  these  con- 
junctions depends  upon  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.  Senec 
Epist  83. :  Sic  cogitandum  esty  tamquam  aliquis  in  pectus  in' 
timum  inspicere  possit ;  Cic  Divin.  4. :  Sed  quid  ego  his  testibus 
utor,  quasi  res  dubia  aut  obscura  sit?  Brut.  1. :  angimur^  tam^ 
quam  ilU  ipsi  acerbitatis  aliquid  accident  We  must  notice  espe- 
cially the  ironical  qua^  and  quasi  vero,  which  are  joined  with 
the  present  subjunctive  to  denote  a  continuing  action,  and  with 
the  perfect  subjunctive  to  express  a  completed  one,  when  the 
speaker  himself  belongs  to  the  time  present ;  e.  g.  quasi  me 
pudeaty  as  if  I  were  ashamed !  quasi  paulum  differatl  quasi  vera 
ego  ad  ilium  venire  debuerim  /  as  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
him!Cic./>.  Muren.  17.:  populus  nonnunquam  aliquid  factum 
esse  (in  comitiis)  admiratuTy  quasi  vero  non  ipse  fecerit  The 
imperfect  subjunctive,  however,  is  also  used  after  a  present,  when 
we  mean  to  express  that  in  reality  the  thing  is  not  so,  in  which 
cose  we  must  always  supply  a  hypothetical  imperfect ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Fam,  xiiL  42. :  EgnatH  rem  ut  tueare  aeque  a  tepetOy  ac  si  mea 
negotia  essent,  i.  e.  ac  peterem,  si  mea  negotia  essent,  as  I  would 
pray,  if  &c.;  ad  Att.  iii.  13.:  Qua  de  re  quoniam  nihil  ad  me 
scribisy  proinde  habebo  ac  si  scripsisses  nihil  esse,  i.  e.-  iUque 
haberem  si  scripsisses, 

The  subjunctive  with  non  quo,  non  quod,  non  eo  quod,  non 
ideo  quody  nan  quiay  arises  from  the  same  cause,  and  is  of  the 
same  kind.  These  expressions  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  537,  are  usually  followed  by  sed  quod  or  sed  quia 
with  the  indicative,  because  the  sentence  introduced  by  them 
states  the  real  reason.  Cic  7\tsc.  ii.  23. :  Pugiles  vero,  etiam 
quum  feriunt  adversarium,  in  jactandis  caestibus  ingemiscunt, 
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nan  quod  doleant  animove  mccumbant,  sed  quia  profundenda  voct 
amne  carpus  intenditur,  venitque  plaga  vehementiar. 

Dummodo  (if  only,  if  but),  for  which  dum  and  mado  are  also 
used  alone,  governs  the  subjunctive  because  it  expresses  an 
intention  or  a  purpose  conceived  by  the  mind,  Therefore  when 
joined  with  a  negation,  it  becomes  dummodo  ne^  dum  ne,  mado 
ne;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Off,  iii.  21. :  (multi)  omnia  recta  et  honesta  neg- 
Kgunti  dummadopotentiam  consequanJtur  ;  ad  Quint.  Fratr.  L  1.: 
Quare  sit  summa  in  jure  dicunda  severitas,  dummodo  ea  ne 
varietur  gratia^  sed  consemetur  aequabilis* 

[§  573.]     Ui^  in  the  sense  of  "  even  if,**  or  **  although*'  (see 
§  341.),  expresses  a  supposition  merely  as  a  conception,  and 
accordingly  governs  the  subjunctive.    It  takes  the  negative  non ; 
e.  g.  Cia  Philip,  xii.  3. :  Exercitus  si  pads,  id  est,  timoris  nostriy 
namen  avdierit,  ut  non  referat  pedem  (even  if  it  does  not  with- 
.draw)^  insistet  oerte.     The  same  however  may  be  expressed  by 
.«e  with  the  concessive  subjimctive.     (See  §  52 9») 
Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas,  Ovid. 
.  Ut  rationem  Plato  nuUam  afferret,  vide  quid  homini  tribuam,  ipsa 
auctaritate  me  frangerei,  Cic.  2We.  L  21. 
The  conjunction  nedum,  i.  e.  ^'  not  to  mention  that,"  received 
its  meaning  from  the  negative  ne,  and  accordingly  governs  the 
subjunctive.     Ne  is   sometimes  used  in   the  sense  of  nedum; 
.e«  g.  Sallust,   Cat.  11.:     Igitur  hi  milites,  postquam   victoriam 
adepti  sunt,  nihil  reliqui  victis  fecere.      Quippe  secundae  res  sa- 
pientium  animos  fatigant;  ne  iUi  corruptis  moribus  victoriae  tern" 
perareni,  L  e;  not  to  mention  that  they  were  moderate,  &c ; 
Liv.  iii.  52. :   Novam  earn  potestatem  (tribunorum  plebis)  eri- 
puere  patribus  nostris,  ne  nunc  dulcedine  semel  capti  ferant  den- 
derium,  where  Gronovius  gives  a  full  explanation  of  this  use 
of  ne :  Cic  p.  Cluent.  35. :    Optimis  temporibus  clarissimi  atque 
amplissimi  viri  vim  tribuniciam  sustinere  non  potuerunt :  nedum 
his  temporibus  sine  judiciorum  remediis  salvi  esse  possimus.     If 
nedum  has  no  verb,  it  acquires,  like  ne  dicam,  the  meaning  of  an 
adverb,  and  is  commonly  preceded  by.  a  negative ;  e.  g.  Liv.  vi. 
7. :    Aegre  inermis  tanta   multitudo,  nedum   armata,   sustineri 
potest    (Even  ne  is  thus  used  once  in  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26. : 
Me  vera  nihil  istorum,  ne  juvenem  quidem  movit  unquam,  ne  nunc 
senem.)    Hence  we  find  nedum  ut  in  Livy  (iii.  14.),  and  later 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  a  conjunction  '^  not  to  mention  that** 
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[§  574.]  Quamvisy  as  distinct  from  quamquam^  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  qtumtumms  and  qtiamUbety  L  e.  *^  however  much," 
with  the  subjunctive.  For  this  is  its  real  meaning,  and  hence 
the  subjunctive  is  also  used  when  its  parts  are  separated,  as 
quam  volent  in  eonmviia  faceti  sint;  quam  voUnt  trnpudenier 
mentiantur.  Licet  (although),  properly  a  verb  which  has  become ' 
a  conjunction,  has  the  same  meaning  and  construction  as 
quamvis. 
Licet  strenuum  metum  ptUes  esse,  velocior  tamen  spes  est.  Curt. 

vii.  16.  (4.) 

Note,  In  later  writers  quamvis  and  quamquam  have  changed  their  signifi- 
cation, quamquam  bemg  joined  with  the  subjunctive,  and  quamvis  with  the 
indicative.  Tacitus  uses  both  conjunctions  ^mostly  with  the  subjunctive. 
Quajnquam  with  the  subjunctive  occurs  even  in  some  passages  of  Cicero, 
though  they  are  comparatively  very  few :  ad  Fam,  iv.  4. :  qtiamquam  videam ; 
p,  Muren,  9. :  quamquam  praesente  LucuUo  loquar;  de  Fin.  iii.  21. :  quam" 
quam  in  amicitia  aUi  dicantj  aeque  coram  esite  sapienti  rationem  amid  ac  suam^ 
(amen^  &c. ;  Tusc,  v.  SO. :  quamquam  enim  Mint  in  quilnudam  maUs,  tamen  hoc 
.  nomen  heaH  longe  et  late  patet;  de  Off",  i.  2. :  quae  quamquam  ita  tint  in 
promptu;  and  with  the  subjunctive  videatur  in  Orat,  55.  183;  Top.  8.  34. 
Quamvis  with  the  indicative  occurs  p.  Rab.  Post.  2. :  quamvis  patrem  suum 
nunquam  viderat.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  quamvis  is  used  also  as  an 
adverb  in  the  sense  of  "  however  much,**  and  as  such  governs  no  particular 
mood,  as  in  Cicero  :  quamvis  muiios  proferre  possum ;  quamvis  parvis  latebris 
contentus  essem,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  ever  so  small  a  comer.  In  this 
sense  it  is  joined  with  Ucet  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  this  conjunction,  e.  g. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  10. :  quamvis  enumeres  multos  licet,  you  may  enumerate  as 
many  as  ever  you  can  ;  de  Nat  Dear.  m.  36. :  quamvis  licet  Menti  delubra 
consecremus ;  Tusc.  iv.  24. :  quamvis  Ucet  insectemur  istos. 

*[§  575.]  The  particles  of  time  dum,  donee  and  quoctd  have 
the  indicative,  when  they  are  used  in  the  sense  of  quamdiu  or 
"as  long  as;"  in  the  sense  of  "until,"  they  may  have  either 
mood ;  the  indicative,  if  a  thing  is  expressed  as  a  fact,  and  the 
subjunctive,  if  it  is  merely  conceived  as  a  thing  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  realised,  or  if  at  the  same  time  a  purpose  is  expressed  . 
in  the  sentence.  Respecting  the  present  indicat.  with  dum, 
see  §  506.  folL ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  indicative  with 
this  conjunction  is  often  retained  even  in  the  oratio  obUqua,  which 
otherwise  requires  the  subjunctive,  as  in  Tacit  Ann.  iL  81.  But 
such  cases  are  only  exceptions. 
Lacedaemoniorum  gens  fortis  fuit,  dum  Lycurgi  leges  vigebant, 

Cic.  Ttisc.  I  42. 
Epaminondas  quum   animadverteret,   mortiferum  se   vulntcs  ac- 

cepisse,  simulque,  si  ferrum,  quod  ex  hastili  in  corpore  reman- 

D  D  4 
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terafy  extraxisset,  animam  statim  emissurum  :  usque  eo  retinuit, 
quoad  renuntiatum  est,  vicisse  Boeotios,  Nep.  JSpam,  9. 

Q^oad  perventum  sit  eo^  quo  sutnpta  navis  est,  non  domini  est 
navis,  sed  navigantium,  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  23. 

Iratis  ant  subtrahendi  sunt  n,  in  quos  rmpetum  conantur  /acere, 

dum  se  ipsi  coUiganty  aut  rogandx  orandique  sunt,  ut,  si  quant 

habent  ulciseendi  vim,  differant  in  tempus  aliudy  dum  defer- 

vescat  ira,  Cic.  Tusc,  iv.  35. 

•  Note.  Tacitus  neglects  thb  distinction,  and  uses  the  subjunctive  wi& 
donee,  though  a  simple  fact  is  expressed,  e.  g.  Hiet.  iv.  85. :  Pugnatum  kmgo 
ugmine  et  incerto  Marten  donee proeUum  nox  dirimertt;  and  he  is  so  partial  to 
this  construction,  that  the  perfect  indicative  must  be  noticed  as  of  rare 
occurrence  with  him.  Respecting  the  few  passages  in  which  donee  ia  used 
bj  Cicero  and  Caesar,  see  §  350. 

[§  576.]  Antequam  and  priusquam  are  commonly  nsed  In  a 
narrative  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  ii 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  prececUng  and  the  sub- 
sequent action;  but  if  the  simple  priority  of  one  action  to 
another  is  expressed,  the  indicative  is  used ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  ii. 
66. :  haec  omnia  ante  facta  sunty  quam  Verves  Italiam  attigit 
The  present  indicative  is  used  when  the  action  is  described  as 
certain  and  near  at  hand,  or  as  being  already  begun,  e.  g.  Cic 
ad  Fam.  vii.  14. :-  daho  operam,  ut  istuc  veniam,  antequam  plane 
ex  animo  tuo  effluo;  ad  Att,  x.  15. :  si  quemquam  nactus  eris 
qui  perferat  litteras,  des  antequam  discedimus ;  p,  Muren.  1.: 
Antequam  pro  L.  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pauca  pro  me  ipso 
dicam  ;  FTdlip.  iL  2. :  Cui  priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus  respondeo, 
de  amicitioy  quam  a  me  violatam  esse  criminatus  est,  pauca  dicam. 
The  subjunctive  must  be  used  when  the  thing  is  still  doubtful, 
e.  g.  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27. :  Hac  lege  ante  omnia  veneunt, 
quam  gleba  una  ematur ;  Parad.  6.  1. :  nunquam  eris  dives  an- 
tequam tihi  ex  tuis  possessionibus  tantum  reficiatur,  ut  eo  tueri 
legionem  possis;  and  in  general  propositions,  as  Senec  Epist 
103. :  tempestas  minatur  antequam  surgat ;  Quaest  Nat.  iL  12.: 
Ante  videmus  fulgurationeniy  quam  sonum  audiamus.  But  the 
subjunctive  is  used  also  in  other  cases  to  denote  actions  about 
to  take  place,  and  without  any  difference  in  meaning  from  the 
indicative,  as  Cic.  Philip,  i.  1. :  Antequam  de  republica  dicam  eo, 
quae  dicenda  hoc  tempore  arbitror,  exponam  breviter  consilium 
profbctionis  meae. 

[§577.]  11.  With  regard  to  quum,  there  is  this  difference, 
that  quum  causale  governs  the  subjunctive,  and  quum  tempo- 
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rale  by  itself  requires  the  indicative,  aftd  in  narratives  only 
it  is  joined  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

The  following  remarks  however  may  serve  to  explain  and 
modify  this  general  rule.  Quum  is  properly  a  relative  adverb 
of  time,  corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  adverb  turn,  as  in 
turn — quumy  then — when.  If  therefore  nothing  further  is  to 
be  expressed,  it  is  joined  with  the  indicative.  But  quum  is  also 
employed  to  express  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  this 
sense  it  governs  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  qtium  sciam^  quum  scirem^ 
quum  intellexerimy  quum  intellexissemy  L  e.  as  I  know,  as  I  knew, 
as  I  have  learnt,  as  I  had  learnt — I  will  do  this  or  that.  When 
it  has  the  meaning  of  ^^  though"  or  *^  although,"  the  sentence 
introduced  by  it  does  not  indeed  express  the  cause  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  but  still  indicates  some 
internal  or  logical  connection  between  the  two  sentences,  and 
it  is  therefore  joined  only  with  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  Cic  de 
Invent,  i.  4. :  hominesy  quum  multU  rebus  infirmiares  sinty  hoc  re 
maxime  bestiis  praestanty  quod  loqui  possunt;  Nep.  Phoc,  1. : 
Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  paupcTy  quum  ditissimus  esse  posset, 

[§  578.]  In  a  narrative  however  quum  temporale  is  joined  with 
the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  because  in  a  continuous 
narrative,  a  preceding  event  is  always  conceived  and  represented 
as  the  cause  of  a  subsequent  one ;  e.  g.  Caesar,  quum  Pompefum 
apud  Pharsalum  vicissety  in  Asiam  trajecit:  here  we  perceive  a 
combination  of  time  and  cause,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed  that  this  is  always 
the  case  in  an  historical  narrative,  although  if  we  consider  only 
the  relation  of  time  or  priority,  we  might  believe  the  indicative 
also  to  be  correct.  Examples  are  extremely  numerous.  See 
§505. 

[§  579.]  But  when  quum  is  a  pure  particle  of  time,  that  is, 
when  it  does  not  occur  in  a  narrative,  and  when  no  illation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  to  be  expressed,  it  may  be  joined  with  all 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative,  even  with  the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect, in  the  sense  of  eo  tempore  quum,  or  tum  quum,  which 
expressions,  in  fact,  often  occur. 
Qui  non  defendit  injuriam,  neque  propuhat  a  suis,  quum  potest', 

injuste  facity  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  18. 
Sed  da  operam,  ut  valeasy  et,  si  valebisy  quum  recte  navigari  po' 

terity  tum  namges,  Cic.  ad  Tir.  Ep.  12. 
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Credo  tumy  quum  Sicilia  Jlorebat  opihus  et  copiis,  magna  artf/icia 

(studios  of  artists)  ywiM€r  in  ea  insuhy  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  21. 
O  acerbam  mihi  memoriam  temporis  illius  et  loci,  quum   hie  in 

me  incidity  quum  complexus  est,  conspersitque  lacrimis,  nee  loqui 

prae  maerore  potuit  I   Cic  p.  Plane,  41. 

In  like  maimer  quum  is  joined  with  the  pluperfect  indica* 
tive,  when  it  expresses  an  action  frequently  repeated ;  in  this 
case  the  apodosis  contains  the  imperfect    (See  §  569.  folL) 
Quum  autem  ver  esse  coeperat,  cujus  initium  iste  non  a  Favanio, 

neque  ab  aliquo  astro  notabaty  sed  quum  rosam  viderat,  turn 

incipere  ver  arbitrabatur :  dabat  se  labori  atque  itineribus,  Cic 

in  Verr.  v.  10. 
Sic  ( Verres)  confecto  itinerey  quum  ad  aliquod  oppidum  venerate 

eadem  lectica  usque  in  cubiculum  deferebatuvy  Cic.  in  Verr.  r. 

11. 

Note,  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  (p.  Plane.  26.)  is  particularlj 
inBtructive :  At  ego^  qman  cam  diebtu  it«,  itineria  faeiendi  oaiua,  decedent  e 
pramnda  Puteolos  /arte  venissem^  quum  plurimi  et  kaOissimi  sclent  esse  in  its 
hcis,  concidi  paene^  quum  ex  me  quidam  quaesisset,  &c.    In  this  passage  quum 

—  venissem  is  the  historical  protasis  Uiconcidi;  but  qmm  —  ^o/en/ merely 
explains  the  time  implied  in  it*  diehus ;  the  former  quum  nuy  be  tmnslated 
by  "as,**  but  the  latter  is  "when"  Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
quum  is  used,  there  are,  it  is  true,  some  which  seem  to  contradict,  or  actually 
do  contradict,  the  rule  given  above,  for  the  Latin  language  has  a  sort  of 
partiality  for  9ii«t?t  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  with  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive. Thus  we  find  in  Cicero,  Philip,  iii.  2. :  C.  Caesar  adolescens  Ann, 
quum  maxime  furor  arderet  Anionic  quumque  ejus  a  Brundisio  reditut  time- 
retur,Jirmissimum  exercitum  ex  invicto  genere  veteranorum  mditum  campararil, 

—  here  the  idea  of  time  is  combined  with  that  implied  in  "  although ;  **  Cic 
ift  Pis.  IS. :  An  htm  eratis  consuleSy  quum  cunctus  ordo  redamabat,  qwem — 
cupere  vos  diceretis^  —  here  quum  at  first  simply  indicates  time,  but  Uien  the 
passage  assumes  the  character  of  an  historical  narrative.  The  present  sub- 
junctive is  used  more  rarely  in  cases  which  properly  require  the  indicative, 
as  Cic.  p.  Muren.  3. :  nunc  quum  omnes  me  causae  ad  misericordiam  voceut, 
where  nunc  quum  is  equivalent  to  "  now  as ;  **  in  the  same  chapter  we  find  : 
Neque  enim  si  Obi  turn  quum  consulatum  petereSy  favi,  ideirco  nunc  quum 
Murenom  ipsum  petaSj  adjutor  eodem  pacto  esse  debeo, — where  peteres  is  ex- 
cusable, but  petas  must  be  corrected  from  MSS.  into  petis.  In  other  passages 
there  are  other  reasons  for  using  the  subjunctive,  e.  g.  p.  Muren,  38. :  qui 
Ifcus  esty  quod  tempus^  qui  dies,  quae  nox,  quum  ego  non  ex  istorum  insidivt 
divino  auxiUo  eripiar^  —  here  the  subjunctive  arises  from  the  indefinite  or 
general  question  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  10. :  Haec  neqne  quum  ego  dieerem,  neque 
quum  tu  negares,  magni  momenti  nostra  esset  oratio.  Qtto  tempore  igiiur  aures 
judex  erigeret  animumque  attenderetf  Quum  Dio  ipse  prodiret,  quum  ccteri, 
qui  turn  in  Sicilia  negotiis  Dioms  interfuissent :  quum  tabulae  virorum  bonorum 
proferreniur,  &c.  &c.  Opinor,  quum  haecjierent,  turn  tos  mudiretis,  ban  causa 
vereagi  rideretur, ---here  the  subjunctive  with  quum  arises  from  the  hypo- 
thetical construction  of  the  whole  sentence.     In  the  peculiar  passage,  de 
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Leg.  Agr.  ii.  24.  64. :  taium  hoc  certe  videor  mihi  verissime  posse  dtcercj  turn 
quum  haberet  resptiblica  Luscinos  —  et  turn  qman  erant  Catones  —  tatnen 
hujiucemodi  res  commissa  nemim  est, — commentators  justly  explain  as  an 
anacoluthoD,  for  the  sentence  begins  in  a  direct  way,  and  allerwards  becomes 
an  indirect  speech.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  explanation  in  each 
particular  passage,  the  statement  of  some  critics  that  quum  tempcrale  is  used 
indiscriminately  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  must  be  rejected  from 
grammar.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  deviations  from  the  rule  men- 
tioned in  this  note,  and  what  was  said  in  §  570.,  the  beginner  may  perhaps 
take  the  following  as  his  general  guide  :  qimm  may  always  be  joined  with  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive ;  the  other  tenses  are  in  the  indicative 
with  quum  temporate^  and  in  the  subjunctive  with  quum  causale, 

[§  580.]    12.  The  following  must  be  observed  as  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  quum  tempcrale:  1.  Quum  is  joined  with  the  per- 
fect or  imperfect  indicative  to  express  simultaneous  occurrences 
which  are  indicated  in  English  by  "  while."     This  simultaneous- 
ness  is  marked  more  emphatically  by  adding  interea  or  interim. 
The  perfect,  in  this  case,  is  used  in  historical  narratives,  and 
the  imperfect  in  descriptions.     2.  Quum  is  joined  with  all  tenses 
of  the   indicative,  and   more   especially   with   the   present  to 
express  the  decided  beginning  of  an  action,  in  which  case  it 
does  not  introduce  a  prota.sis,  but  rather  an  apodosis.     It  is 
commonly  preceded  by  adverbs,  as  jam^  nandum,  vix,  aeffre,  or 
^2^2^771  itself  is  joined  with  repente  and  subito. 
CatuluSy  quum  ex  vobis  quaererety  si  in  una  Cn.  Pompejo  omnia 
poneretisy  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  kabituri : 
cepit  magnum  suae  virtutis  fructum  ac  dignitatis,  quum  omnes 
prope  una  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros  esse,  dixistis,  Cic. 
p.  Leg,  Man.  20. 
Caedebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messanoje  civis  Roinanusy  judices^ 
quum  interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri  inter 
dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum   audiebatur,   nisi   haec :    civis 
Romanics  sum,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62. 
Evolarat  jam  e  conspectu  fere  fugiens  quadriremis,  quum  etiam- 
tum  ceterae  naves  uno  in  loco  moliebantur,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  34. 
Jam  in  conspectu,  sed  extra  teli  factum  utraque  acies  erat,  quum 
priores  Persae  inconditum  et  trucem  sustulere  clamorem,  Curt, 
iii.  25.  (10.) 
Jamque,  qui  Dareum   vehebant  equi,    confossi  hastis  et  dolore 
efferati,  jugum  quatere  et  tegem  curru  excutere  coeperant,  quum 
ille,  veritus  ne  vivus  veniret  in  hostium  potestatem,  desilit  et  in 
equum,  qui  ad  hoc  sequebatur,  imponitur,  Curt.  iii.  27.  (11. )» 
and  in  innumerable  other  passages  of  this  writer. 
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N(m  dtihitabat  Minucius,  qui  Sapatrum  defendebaty  yuin  isU 
(Yerres),  quofiiam  consilium  diminsset,  illo  die  rem  iUam  qiiae^ 
nhtnu  nan  esset,  quum  repente  jtdfetur  dtcere,  Cic;  m  Verr.  iL 
29. 

[§  681.]  Note  1.     In  further  confirmation  of  oar  first  remark,  tliat  qmm  in 
tlie  sense  of  '*  while**  is  construed  with  the  perfect  indicative,  we  add  Cic  p. 
Ligar.  1. :  BeUum  (inter  Caes.  et  Pomp.)  subito  exartit,  quod,  qui  eratU  mm 
Africa,  ante  audiertmt  geri,  quam  pararL    Quo  aatdito^  partim  cupiditate  incam" 
Miderata,  partim  caeco  quodam  Htnore,  pritno  tabdis,  post  etiam  studU  std  quae' 
rebcmt  aUquem  ducem:  qtaan  lAgarnu  damum  spectans  et  ad  nun  redire  cupietu 
nuUo  se  implicari  negotio  pauus  est, — quum  here  properly  introduces  the  prin- 
cipal action  "  while  Ligarius  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  implicated,** 
although  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  simultaneousness.    Comp.  also  Cia  mm 
Pis.  34. :  qmon  qtadem  ttbi  etiam  accessio/uit;  PhiUp,  iz.  4.  9. :  quum  quidem 
iUe  poUieitus  est;  for  these  passages  must  be  read  in  their  connection,  in  order 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  indicative  which  expresses  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  the  actions,  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive.    The  addition  of  quidem 
too  must  be  observed,  as  well  as  interim  in  Florua,  iii.  17.  in  fin. :  Sedpretium 
rogcaionis  statim  socii  flagHare  (Perfect) :  quum  interim  imparem  Drusum 
aegrumque  rerum  temere  motarum  matura  (ut  in  taii  diecrimine)  mors  abstuUL 
[§  582.]  Note  2.    Qiftcm,  in  both  cases,  is  used  by  historians  (Livy,  Tacitus} 
also  with  what  is  called  the  historical  infinitive  (infinitivus  historicus).    In- 
stances ofquum  in  the  sense  of  "while**  are  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  31.:  Cingehatur 
interim  miUte  domus,  strepebant  etiam  in  vestibulo,  ut  audiri^  ut  aspid  possent: 
quum  Libo,  ipsisy  quae  in  novissimam  voluptatem  adhibuerat^  epulis  excruciaius^ 
vocare  percussorem,  prendere  servorum  dextras,  inserere  gladium;  Li  v.  IL  27. : 
victor  tot  intra  paucos  dies  beUis  Ronumus  promissa  consuUs  Jidemque  senatus 
expectabat :  quum  Appius  quam  asperrime  poteratjus  de  creditis  pecumis  dieere. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  quum  expressing  the  actual  beginning  of  an 
action,  Tacit-  Ann,  xiv.  5»:  nee  multum  erat progressa  navis,  quum  dato  signo 
mere  tectum  loci,    Cicero  does  not  use  such  expressions,  but  as  the  infinitive 
is  a  real  substitute  for  the  present  in  lively  descriptions,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  it. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


[§  583.]  1.  The  imperative,  both  in  the  active  and  paadve,  has 
two  forms — the  imperative  present  and  the  imperative  ftiture. 
(See  §  151.).  Both  express  a  commaDd,  but  also  a  wish,  an 
advice  or  exhortation.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the 
two  imperatives  is  this :  the  imperative  present  expresses  that 
something  is  to  be  done  directly  or  at  once ;  as  kffe,  read !  mo^ 
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rere^  die  I  or  that  a  thing  which  exists  at  present  is  to  continue 
to  exist,  as  vive  felix.  The  imperative  future  puts  the  com- 
mand in  connection  with  some  other  action,  and  expresses  that 
something  is  to  be  done  in  future,  when,  or  as  soon  as,  some- 
thing else  has  taken  place.  It  is  however  not  necessary  that 
the  other  action  should  be  expressed  in  words,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  supplied  by  the  mind ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  iv.  1. :  Rem 
vobis  prapoTiam  ;  vos  earn  suo,  non  nominis  pandere  penditote,  i.  e« 
weigh  it,  viz.  quum  proposuero. 
.Quum  valetudini  tuoA  consulueris,  turn  cansuUto  navigationiy  Cic 

ad  Fam.  xvi.  4. 
Quodquum  hujus  vobis  adolescentiam  praposueritis,  constituitote 

vobis  ante  oculos  etiam  hujus  miseri  senectutem,  Cic  p.  CoeL 

in  fin. 
Priiu   audite  paucis ;   quod  cum  dixerOy  si  placuerit,  fadtote, 

Terent.  Eun.  v.  11.  19. 

Note .  ThiB  is  the  view  of  the  ancient  grammarians  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  two  tenses  of  the  imperative.  Vossius  and  Perizonius  (on  Sanct. 
Minerv,  i.  13.  no.  8.),  and  after  them  the  modem  grammarians  have  without 
cause  abandoned  that  view,  and  substituted  a  groundless  theory  about  a 
milder  and  a  stronger  expression  of  a  command.  Comp.  Nic.  Bygom  Erarup's 
dissertation  de  natara  et  usu  imperativi,  Havniae,  1 825  (reprinted  in'Friedemann 
and  Seebode's  MUceUanea  CrUiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  728.  foil.)  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions in  which  the  imperative  present  is  used  for  the  imperative  future ; 
but  a  poet  has  a  right  to  represent  things  as  taking  place  at  once,  which  in 
reality  can  occur  only  at  a  subsequent  time.  (So  also  in  Livy,  vi.  12. :  Tuj 
T,  Qidnti,  eqmtem  mtentus  adprimtun  initivm  moH  cerUamnis  teneas :  tUn  haerere 
jamaciemcoUatopede  videris,tumterrorem  equestrem  oeeupaHsaliopavorevitfer^ 
invectMque  ordines  pugnaniium  diasipd).  Respecting  scito  and  tcHote  instewi 
of  the  imperative  present  which  is  wanting,  see  §  164.  Otherwise  our  rule  is 
only  confirmed  by  passages  in  which  the  two  imperatives  occur,  as  that  of 
Terence  quoted  above,  or  Cic.  PhUip,  vi.  6, 17.;  ad  Fam.  xvi.  6.,  and  also 
by  those  in  which  the  preceding  action  is  not  expressed,  but  may  be  under- 
stood, e.  g.  in  the  Rhet.  ad  Hereim.  iv.  51.,  where  the  conduct  of  a  boaster  is 
described :  Ikmef  inqtdt:  eamus  hagpites^f rater  vemt  ex  Falemo;  ego  iUi  oh- 
viam  pergam;  vos  hue  decuma  venUote^  i.  e.  return  towards  the  evening,  after 
you  have  gone  away,  and  attended  to  your  other  business.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  imperative  present  has  no  third  person,  because  a  person 
not  present  cannot  obey  at  the  moment. 

[§  584.]  2.  Hence  the  iraperative  future  is  properly  used  in 
contracts  (comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  38.),  laws  and  wUls,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  stipulated  in  them  that  things  are  to  be  done  after  a  certain 
time ;  further  in  precepts  and  rules  of  conduct,  that  is,  to  ex- 
press actions  which  are  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  occasion 
occurs. 
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Regie  imperio  duo  sttnto,  iiqtie  consules  appellantor,  miUiiae  sum- 
.  mum  Jus  kabentOy  nemini  parentoy  ilUs  talus  populi  suprema  lex 
estOy  Cic  de  Leg.  liL  3. 

Causam  igitar  investigato  in  re  nova  atque  admiralnU,  si  poteris. 
Si  nuUam  reperies,  illud  tamen  exploratum  kabetOy  nihil  JSeri 
potuisse  sine  causa,  eumque  terrorem^  quern  tihi  rei  novitas  at» 
tuUrity  naturae  ratione  depellitOy  Cic  de  Divin.  ii.  28. 

Nan  satis  est  pulehra  esse  paematay  dtdcia  suntOy 

Et  quocunque  volenty  animum  auditaris  agunto. 

Herat,  de  Art.  Fbet  99. 

Ignoscito  saepe  alteriy  nunquam  tibiy  871118^  Setit  143. 

[§  585.]    3.  With  the  imperatiye  the  Engligh  "  not"  most  be 

rendered  by  ne  and  "  nor"  by  nevey  but  not  by  non  or  nequA, 

The  imperative  with  ne  however  is  peculiar  only  to  the  earilj 

language,  and  at  all  times  in  legal  phraseology. 

Hominem  mortuum  {inquit  lex  in  duodecim  tabulis)  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito  neve  urifOy  Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  23. 

Note,  Non  and  neque  with  the  imperative  are  rare.  OvicL  Met  iii.  117.: 
ne  cape — nee  te  civUUtus  insere  heUie ;  yiii.  433. :  Pone^  age^  nee  tibioe  nUerdpe 
femma  nosiros;  de  Art,  Am.  iii.  129. :  Voe  quoque  nan  carts  auree  onerate 
lapUIis^  neeprodite  graves  inetUo  vestibus  auro.  But  when  the  subjunctive  is 
used  for  the  imperative,  non  and  especially  neque  are  found  more  frequently. 
See  §529. 

The  impjorative  with  ne  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  in  conversational 
language  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  along  with  it  we  find  ne  with  the  present 
subjunctive  without  any  difference  :  ne  clanut,  ne  crucia  te,  ne  me  obsecra;  ne 
credos,  ne  erres,  ne  metuas.  Later  poets  chiefly  use  ne  with  the  present 
subjnnct.,  and  ne  with  the  imperative  only  when  they  speak  emphatically. 
Servius,  on  Virg.  Aen,  vi.  544.  expressly  remarks :  ne  saevi  antique  dictum 
est.  Nam  nunc  ne  saevias  dieimus,  nee  imperativum  jungimns  adverhio  impe- 
rantis.  In  saying  that  ne  saevias  was  used  in  his  time,  he  was  probably 
thinking  more  especially  of  poets.  It  is  not  used  in  the  classical  prose 
writers,  who  always  prefer  the  paraphrased  imperative  noli  saevire,    (§  586.) 

[§  686.]  4.  The  following  forms  are  used  instead  of  both 
tenses  of  the  imperative :  — 

a)  The  futurcy  which  however  takes  the  negative  nony  if 
anything  is  forbidden ;  e.  g.  fades  or  non  fades  hoc ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  20. :   Sed  valebisy  meaque   negotia  videbiSy  meque  diis 

juvantibus  ante  brumam  expectabisy  instead  of  vaUy  vide,  expecta; 
Liv.  vii.  35. :  Ubi  sententiam  meam  vabis  peregeroy  turn  quihus 
eadem  placebunty  in  dextram  partem  taciti  transibitis,  instead  of 
transitote. 

b)  The  third  person  of  the  present  subjunctive,  both  in  an 
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affirmative  and  n^ative  command,  is  even  more  frequently  used 
than  the  imperative,  unless  a  writer  intentionallj  uses  the 
legal  phraseology. 

c)  The  second  person  of  the  perfect  subjunctive,  with  the 
negative  ne,  as  Cic  Acad.  ii.  40. :  7\i  vero  ista  tie  aaeiveris  neve 
fueris  commenticiis  rebtu  eusensus ;  ad  Fanu  viL  25. :  Seereto 
hoc  audi,  tecum  kabeto.  Tie  Apellae  guidem,  Uberto  tuo,  dixeris. 
Respecting  the  subjunctive  used  for  the  imperative,  see  §  529. 

The  affirmative  imperative  is  paraphrased  by  cura  (or  curato) 
.  uty  fac  ut,  or  fac  alone  with  the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  cura  ut 
quam  primum  venias,  fadte  ut  recardemini,  fac  ammo  forti 
magnoque  sis.  The  negative  imperative  is  paraphrased  by  fac 
iw,  cave  ne,  or  commonly  by  cave  alone  (without  n«),  with  the 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive:  cave  putes,  cave  dixeris ;  but 
especially  by  noli  with  the  infinitive :  noli  putare,  noUte  {noli-- 
tote)  existimare, 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva,  Horat  Ars  Poet.  385. 
Qui  adipisci  veram  gloriam  volet,  justitiae  fungatur  officiis,  Cic. 

de  Off.  ii.  13. 
Quod  duhitas  ne  feceris,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  18. 
Nihil  ignoveris,  nihil  omnino  gratiae  concesseris,  miserieordia 

commotus  ne  sis/   Cic.  p.  Muren*  31. 
Magnum  fac  animum   habeas  et  spem  bonam,  Cic.  ad  Quint 

Frat.  2.  in  fin. 
Nolite  id  velle  quod  fieri  non  potest,  et  cavete  ne  spe  praesentis 

pads  perpetuam  pacem  omittatis,  Cic.  Philip,  vii.  8. 

[§  5B7.]  Note.  We  also  find  an  imperatiye  of  the  perfect  paadve,  but.Tery 
rarely;  Ovid,  Trist  It.  8.  51.:  At  vo»  admoniH  nostris  gvoque  casHnu  este; 
and  the  famous  exclamation  of  Caesar  before  passing  the  Rubicon,  in  Sueton. 
Caes.  32. :  Jacta  alea  esto !  dvtftpi^Qut  Ki^o^.  The  subjunctive  is  more  com- 
monly used  instead  of  it,  as  jacta  sit  alea  I 


CHAP.  LXXX. 

INFINITITE  MOOD. 


[§  588.]     1.    The  infinitive  expresses  the  action  or  condition 
implied  in  the  verb  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  generality,  with- 
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out  specifying  either  person,  number,  or  time ;  it  merely  indi- 
cates the  relations  of  an  action,  that  is,  whether  it  is  in  progress 
or  completed  Scribere,  to  write,  expresses  the  action  as  in 
progress ;  scripsissey  to  hare  written,  as  completed.  To  what 
time  the  action  thus  described  belongs,  is  determined  hj  the 
yerb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends. 

Note  1.  The  one  of  these  infinitives  is  called  the  present  and  die  other 
the  perfect  infinitiye.  The  former  name  is  incorrect,  for  it  is  not  the  present 
time  that  is  expressed  by  tcribere^  since,  besides  voh  scribere,  we  may  saj, 
(heri)  volebam  scrihere^  volueram  tcribere,  and  (eras)  vclam  scribere  ;  but  the 
action  is  described  only  as  in  progress.  The  infinitives  should  therefore 
rather  be  called  infinititut  rei  infectae  and  injmitivus  rei  perfectae.  If,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  two  infinitives  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  we  are 
naturally  strudL  by  the  resemblance  between  scribere  and  icribo^  and  be- 
tween tcripnsse  and  seripgi ;  although,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
action,  the  imperfect  tcnbebam  and  the  pluperfect  »cripteram  have  the  same 
daim  as  9cnbo  and  Mcnpsi,  Hence  the  first  infinitive  is  also  called  tm^bulamg 
praenntis  et  imper/ecti^  and  the  other  infimtims  perfecH  et  pUuquamperfecti  i 
but  neither  of  these  designations  comprbes  the  whole  of  their  signifi- 
cation. 

(§  5BB.]  Nbie  2.  Memhu^  in  a  narrative  of  events  at  whidi  the  speaker 
himself  has  been  present,  is  joined  with  the  present  infinitive,  although  the 
action  may  be  completed ;  and  the  fspeak&r  thus  transfers  himself  to  the 
past,  and  describes  the  action  as  if  it  was  in  progress  before  hb  eyes ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4. :  memim  Pamphyhan  ndhi  narrare ;  Lad  3. :  memuit  Ca^ 
tanem  mecwn  et  ewn  Scipiane  disserere ;  p.  Sext,  35. :  memimstU  Ann,  juditts^ 
oorporibut  civium  Tiberim  compierij  doacas  refereiriy  e  foro  tpongii*  effingi 
Mngtdnem,  So  also  memoria  teruoj  Q.  Soaevoiam  beUo  Martico^  qmtm  estet 
swnma  senectute^  quotitUe  /acere  omnibu*  conveniendi  m  potestatem,  in  Cicero, 
Philip,  viii.  10. ;  and  even  scnbit  is  construed  like  memndty  as  Cic.  de  Of. 
iii.  2.  in  fin.  And  after  the  analogy  of  fnemiiii,  Cicero  {de  Off,  i.  SO.),  with- 
out speaking  of  things  he  has  witnessed  himself,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  vivid 
expression,  says :  M,  Maximum  accepimus  faeile  cdare^  tacere^  diseimularej  ta- 
tufiort,  praeeipere  hosHttm  consiUa.  But  when  the  sentence  is  not  a  narrative, 
but  only  a  statement  of  a  result,  memini  is  also  joined  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  completed  action ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose.  Am,  42. :  meministis  me  ita  dti- 
tr^nMse  initio  cotiAim,  where  the  judges  are  requested  to  remember  the 
division  he  had  made ;  Cic.  p,  Milan.  35. :  meminit  etiam^  eibi  vocem  praeoonit 
modo  defiduey  quam  minime  desiderarii,  popuU  vero  cuneti*  mffragiis,  quod 
unum  cupierit,  se  conndem  dedaratum ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  34. :  quamquam  mehto 
iraiue  erat  Aetolis,  quod  solos  obtrectasse  glorias  suae  meminerat 

[§  590.]  Note  3.  The  infinitive  perfect  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  instead 
of  the  infinitive  present,  to  express  the  result  of  an  action  rather  than  its 
progress ;  e.  g.  juoat  me,  pudet  me  hoc  fecisse.  This  is  the  case  chiefly  after 
the  expressions  satis  mihi  est,  satis  habeo,  cantenius  sum^  which  are  usually 
joined  with  the  infinitive  perfect  in  the  prose  of  fhe  silver  age;  e.g. 
QuintiL  iL  1.2.:  Orammatici  non  satis  cretkmt  excepisse,  quae  a  rhetoribus 
rdida  eraut;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  103. :  oontenti  simus  id  umtm  dieisse;  and  many 
other  instances.    In  like  manner  the  infinitive  perfect  is  joined  with  meHu^ 
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eritt  as  Terent  Adelph,  ii.  1.  26. :  aaie  aedes  mm  feeUte  wnmeium;  Liv.  liL 
48. :  quieue  erii  melius ;  iii.  ^. :  vocem  non  mUitse,  In  ancient  laws  farbid- 
dimg  anything,  veUe  is  joined  in  like  manner  with  the  infinitive  perfect ; 
e.  g.  in  the  senatusoonsnltum  de  Bacchanalibus :  Ne  Bacchanal  halndsie  veUt, 
BaiDchas  ne  quis  adisM  velit ;  and  thb  mode  of  speaking  is  oflen  imitated  by 
later  writers,  as  Horat.  Serm,  ii.  3.  187. :  ne  qms  humasse  velit  Ajacem^ 
Atrida^  vetas  cur  f  Ovid,  Am,  i.  4.  38  :  Oscula  praecipue  nulla  dedisse  velis ; 
and  is  fiirther  extended  to  mere  negative  sentences  ;  e.  g.  Horat.  Serm,  i.  2. 
28. :  sunt  qui  noKni  tetigisse ;  Liv.  xxii.  59. :  haud  eqmdem  premendo  aHum 
ne  exiuUsse  velim ;  Flin.  Hist  Nat.  x.  30. :  quum  illam  (ciconiam)  nemo  velit 
attigisse.  Also,  with  a  verb  equivalent  in  meaning  to'  ne  velity  as  Horat.  d^ 
Art,  Poet  168.:  commisisse  cavet^  quod  mox  mutare  laboret;  or  with  the 
positive  veUm  and  similar  verbs,  as  Liv.  xxx.  14. :  Hanc  te  quoque  ad  eeteras 
iuas  eximias  virtutes^  Masinissa^  adjedsse  veUm ;  Horat  Carm.  iiL  4.  52. : 
tendentes  PeHon  imposuisse  Olympo.  The  poets  go  still  iiirther,  and  use  th^ 
infinitive  perfect.,  without  any  reference  to  a  completed  action,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive,  where  in  ordinary  language  we  should  expect 
the  infinitive  present ;  e.  g.  Virg.  Aen,  vi.  78. :  Bacchatur  vates^  magnum  si 
pectore  possii  excussisse  dewn;  Ovid,  Ars  Am*  ii.  583. :  iton  vuUue  texisse  suos 
possunt 

[§  591.]  2.  In  the  paesive  voice  there  are  also  two  infi* 
nitives,  the  one  to  express  the  progress  of  a  state  of  suffering, 
and  the  other  the  completed  state  of  suffering.  The  one  is 
called  the  infinitive  present  and  the  other  the  infinitive  perfect; 
the  f(^mer  is  simple,  laudari,  to  be  praised ;  the  second  is  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  participle  perfect  with  the  verb  esse,  aa 
laudattis  esse^  or  in  the  accusative  laudatum  esse,  to  have  been 
praised ;  the  participle  of  course  takes  the  number  and  gender 
of  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

\§  S92.]  Note.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  infinitive  to  express  the  corn- 
pleted  state  of  suffering,  custom  has  assigned  to  the  combination  of  the 
participle  perfect  with  esse  the  signification  of  such  an  infinitive ;  and  esse 
thus  loses  its  own  signification  of  a  continued  state ;  if,  however,  the  latter 
must  be  expressed,  another  infinitive  must  be  chosen;  e.g.  scio  urbem 
obsessam  teneriy  1  know  that  the  town  is  besieged,  for  scio  urbem  obsessam 
esse  would  not  express  the  continuance  of  the  state,  but  its  completion. 
Thus  we  read  in  Cic€»x),  in  Cat.  i.  1. :  constrictam  jam  horum  conscientia 
teneri  cor^uraiionem  tuam  non  videsf  Where,  however,  the  context  is  so 
dear  that  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  the  participle  with  esse  (e.  gr  obsessam  esse) 
may  be  used,  and  esse  retain  its  original  meaning.  Thus  Cic.  (de  Off.  i.  19.) 
says :  Apud  Flatonem  estj  omnem  morem  Lacedaemoniorum  inflammatum  esse 
cupiditate  vineendi.  But  fidsse  is  used  with  the  participle  perfect  in  its 
peculiar  sense  of  a  doubly  completed  state,  i.  e.  a  state  completed  previous 
to  a  certain  past  time,  and  there  can  be  no  ambiguity ;  e.  g.  Cic.  tn  Verr,  iv* 
36. :  certiorem  te  faciunt,  simulacrum  JDianae  apud  Segestanos  P.  Africani 
nomine  positum  ac  dedicaium  fuisse ;  Liv.  i.  41. :  jubet  bono  animo  esse ;  sopi" 
turn  fuisse  regem  subito  ictu ;  Tacit.  Ann,  iv.  23. :  tradidere  qmdam,  Macr<m% 

E  E 
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praeseriphan  fiMte^  ii  arma  ab  Sejano  nuwerentur,  jtwemm  ducem  popuio  m- 


{§  693.]  3.  Besides  these  infinitiYes  expressing  an  action 
or  a  state  in  progress  and  completed,  there  is,  both  in  the 
active  and  passive,  an  infinitive  of  fiiture  time  (infimiwus  Ju- 
turi),  which  denotes  an  action  or  condition  as  continued.  It  is 
formed  in  the  active  by  a  combination  of  the  participle  Aitoie 
active  with  esse^  as  laudaturum  esse;  and  in  the  passive  by  a 
combination  of  the  supine  with  tW,  as  laudatum  irL  The  former, 
owing  to  its  participle,  may  take  different  genders  and  numb^Sy 
the  latter  admits  of  no  such  change ;  e.  g.  QuintiL  ix.  2.  88. : 
Beus  videbatur  damnatum  iri;  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  29.:  Seiebatsibi 
crimini  datum  iripecuniam  accepUse;  de  Off.  L  14. :  arbitrantur 
se  heneficos  visum  iru 

Note,  The  Aiture  participle  in  unu  properly  expresses  an  intentbn  or 
desire ;  and  in  this  sense  it  takes  the  Infinitives  esM  andyvtMe,  as  katdatumm 
CM«,  to  intend  praisinfi; ;  UmdaJtiurwn  fuUie^  to  have  intended  praising;  sdo 
te  jcnpAcrufit  ftdsse^  I  know  that  jou  have  had  the  intention  to  write.  Naj, 
eyen /ore  is  foond  with  the  part  fut.  in  two  passages  pointed  out  by  Yoasiiu 
(de  Analog,  iii.  16.)f  viz.  Cic.  ad  AtL  ▼.  21. :  deinde  addis^  si  guts  wcitt,  te  ad 
me  fore  veniurum^  where  Ernesti  thinks  fore  corrupt ;  and  Liy.  tL  in  fin. : 
quwn  senatua  cenkeret  deontm  imnwrtaUum  causa  Ubenter  facturos  fore.  But 
this  is  a  pleonasm ;  for,  according  to  common  usage,  venturvm  esse  and  faC" 
turos  esse  would  be  sufficient.  The  infinitiye  of  an  action  that  had  once 
been  intended  (scripturum  fmsse)  is  further  used,  especially  in  the  apodosb 
of  hypothetical  sentences  belonging  to  the  past,  where  in  direct  speech  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive  would  be  used,  as  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  8. :  etiamsi  obtem" 
perasset  auspwHs^  idem  eventurvm  ftasse  puto ;  2\l8c.  i.  2. :  An  eensemntSj  si 
Fdbio  laudi  datum  esset  quod  pingerety  non  mvUos  etUim  apud  nos  fiUuros 
PolydUos  ftdsse  f  and  in  like  manner  the  infinitive  future  with  esse  is  used 
in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical  sentences  instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  47. :  hbertus,  msijurasset,  scelus  sefadbsnan  (esse) 
arhiirabatw.  The  infinit  perfect  poHdsse  occurs  in  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  1. :  Eq»- 
demPkUonemexistimo,  si  genus  forense  dicendi  tractor  e  volvisset,  grav&sime  et 
eqpiqsissime  potmsse  dieere,  in  the  sense  of  **  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
speak,**  and  is  to  be  explained  by  what  has  been  said  in  §  518. 

[§  ^^0  ^*  Besides  this  a  circumlocution  may  be  employed 
for  the  infinitive  of  future  time,  by  means  o(  futurum  esse  or 
fore  followed  by  ut,  and  the  subjunctive.  Here,  too,  the  dif- 
ference between  an  action  continued  and  an  action  completed 
in  future  time  may  be  expressed :  the  former  by  the  present 
and  imperfect,  and  the  latter  by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of 
the  subjunctive.  The  choice  of  one  of  these  four  subjunctive 
tenses  depends  upon  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.  credo  fore 
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ttf  epistolam  scrihasy  and  credeham  fare  ut  epistolam  scriberesi 
both  expressing  a  continued  action  in  future  time;  but  credo 
fore  ut  epistolam  scripserts,  and  credebam  fore  ut  epistolam  scrips 
sissesy  expressing  a  completed  action  in  future  time.  And  so 
also  in  the  passive :  credo  fore  ut  epistola  scribatur,  and  credebam 
fore  ut  epistola  scriberetur,  both  expressing  a  continued  state  of 
future  suffering ;  but  in  order  to  express  a  completed  state  in 
future  time,  we  avail  ourselves  in  the  passive  of  the  participle 
perfect  scriptus,  which  was  wanting  in  the  active ;  hence  credo 
and  credebam  epistolam  scriptam  fore,  for  thus  we  read ;  e.  g. 
in  Cic  ad  Fam,  xi.  7. :  a  te  jam  expectare  litteras  debemuSy  quid 
ipse  a^asy  quid  noster  URrtiusy  quid  Caesar  meusy  qiios  spero  brevi 
tempore  societate  victoriae  tecum  copulates  fore;  and  in  Liv.  xxiii. 
13. :  rebantur  debellatum  mox  forcy  si  awfiiti  pauluban  voluissent 
The  circumlocution  by  means  oS  futurum  esse  or  fore  ut  is 
necessary^  when  the  verb  has  no  supine  or  participle  future 
active,  which  is  the  case  with  many  intransitives.  Hence  we 
cannot  say  otherwise  for  example,  than  spero  futurum  esse  (fore) 
ut  sapiasy  ut  te  kttfus  rei  poeniteat,  ut  brevi  omnibus  his  incom^ 
modis  medeare.  But  it  is  also  used  in  many  other  cases,  and  in 
the  passive  this  form  occurs  almost  more  frequently  than  the 
infinitive  formed  by  the  supine  with  tVt. 
Video  te  velle  in  coelum  migrarcy  et  spero  fore  ut  continc/at  id 

nobisy  Cic  Tusc.  L  34. 
Nm  eram  nesciusy  fore  ut  hie   noster   labor   in*  varnas   repre^ 

hensiones  incurrerety  Cic.  de  Fin*  init. 
Ptolemaeus  maihematicus  Othoni  persuaseraty  fore  ut  in  imperium 

ascisceretury  Tacit.  Hist  i.  22. 

[§  fiS6.]  Note  1.  The  passive  form  corresponding  to  the  active  infinitive 
fume  with  the  participle  future  act.,  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  is  the  circum- 
locution by  means  of  futurymfidsse  ut  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g. 
rex  ignorabat,  futurum  fuisse  ut  oppidum  ipsi  dederetur^  si  fmttm  diem  ex^ 
pectasset,  the  king  did  not  know  that  the  town  would  have  been  surrendered 
to  him,  if  he  had  waited  one  day  longer.  Comp.  Caes.  B^.  Citj.  iii.  101. : 
nisi  eo  ipso  tempore  nmttii  de  Caesaris  victoria  eesent  allati^  existimabant 
plerique  futurum  fittSie  ut  oppidum  amitteretur ;  and  Cic.  Tuse.  iii.  2S. :  T'heo^ 
phrastus  autem  moriens  aocusatse  naturom  dxcitur^  quod  eervis  et  comicilmi 
tritam  dtutuTTum,  quorum  id  nihil  imteresset;  hominilnts,  quorum  maxime  ivier^ 
fuisset,  tarn  exigunm  vUam  dedisset :  quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior^ 
futurum  fuisse  ut,  omHtbus  peffectis  ariibus,  omni  doetrina  hominum  vita 


[§  £96.]    Note  2.    What  is  called  the  participle  future  passive  can  never  be 
used  to  form  a  paraphrased  infinitive  future  passive,  fbr  this  participle  has 
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the  exdonve  meanixig  of  neoeantyy  and  as  such  it  lias  its  three  regnkr 
infinitiyes :  kaidandum  mm,  latukmdum  fidsse  (equivalent  to  necesse  Juiste  ctf 
Jaudaretur),  and  lauikmdum  fore;  e.g.  Liy.  xiLxviL  39. :  Instare  hiemem^  oat 
ntb  pellUnu  habendof  mtUtetforej  out  dtfferendmn  esse  in  aesiatem  beUwn  ;  and 
the  correct  reading  in  Curtius,  iiL  21.^  probably  is :  laetnu^  quod  ommi  eaepeHerai 
voto^  in  iUis  potissimum  (mgustHe  deeeruendumfore* 

[§  597.]     5.    The  infimtive  may  be  regarded  aa  a  verbal  sdb- 
stantiye  of  the  neuter  gender,  with  two  cases  —  the  nominatiTe 
and  accusative ;  differing  from  other  substantives  of  the  same 
kind  in  this  respect  that  it  governs  the  case  which  it  requires  as 
a  real  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 'the  complete  or 
incomplete  state  of  an  action.    The  infinitive  must  be  considered 
as  the  nominative,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  that  is^ 
when  anything  is  declared  of  it ;  e.  g.  invidere  nan  cadit  in  sa- 
pientem,  where  inmdere  is  equivalent  ijoinvidia;  virtus  est  viiiitm 
fugere^  i.  e.  fuga  vitii;  est  ars  difficilis  recte  rempublicam  regerty 
L  e.  recta  guhematio  ret  puhlicae;  ignoscere  amico  humanum  est; 
laudari  jucundum  est^  juvat,  delectat;  peccare  nemini  licet     The 
infinitive  must  be  considered  as  the  accusative,  when  it  ia  the 
object  of  |i  transitive  verb ;  e.  g.  voh,  cnpio,  audeo,  conar  facers 
or  dicere  aKquidy  just  as  we  say  cupio  aliquam  rem,  nescio  mentiri, 
didici  vera  dicere.     The  infinitive  is  very  rarely  dependent  upon 
prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative,  as  in  Cic  de  Fin.  iL 
13. :  Arista  et  Pyrrho  inter  optime  vdlere  et  grdvissime  aegrotare 
nihil  prorsus  dicebant  interesse;  Ovid,  Heraid.  viL  164. :   Quod 
-  crimen  dicis  praeter  amasse  meum  f 
Majus  dedecus'est  porta  amittere  quam  omnino  non  paravisse, 

SaUust.  Jug.  31. 
JXdieisse  Jideliter  artes  emolUt  mares  nee  sinit  esse  ^eras^  Ovid, 

ex  Pant.  ii.  9.  48. 
Vincere  scis,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis,  Liv.  xxii.  61. 

[§596.]  Note.  As  the  infinitive  expresses  the  action,  state,  or  suffering 
implied  in  the  verb,  in  the  form  of  abstract  generality,  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  a  substantiye  (comp.  §§  237.  and  681.),  which  ia  indicated  moat 
dearl J  in  Ghreek,  where  the  infinitive  may  be  preceded  by  the  article.  Bat 
it  retains  Its  character  of  a  verb  by  its  objective  case,  and  still  more  by  the 
expressed  or  understood  accusative  of  the  subject.  The  substantive  nature 
of  the  infinitive  is  also  visibly  indicated  by  its  being  joined  with  the  adjective 
pronoun  ipsum;  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Alt,  xiii.  39. :  eum  vivere  ipswn  twrpe  sit  nobis; 
Parad,  S.  iait. :  ipsum  quidem  peccare^  quoquo  te  verteris^  umm  est;  de  OraL 
li.  6. :  m«  ?ioc  ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat.  Other  adjective  pronouns  are  rarelj 
joined  with  it,  as  Petron.  52. :  meum  inteUigere  nvUa  pecuma  vendo. 

But  we  cannot  assigu  to  th^  infinitive  more  than  two  caees,  although  there 
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ire  some  passages,  in  which  fho  infinitive  appears  in  such  connections,  that 
if  a  substantive  were  substituted  for  it,  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  the  ge< 
nitive,  dative,  or  ablative.  But  some  of  these  passages  admit  of  ample 
explanation,  for  a  certain  phrase  may  have  the  me&ning  and  construction  of 
a  simile  verb;  e. g.  when  Cicero  Mjsz'parafya  turn  frumentum  dare^  in 
the  sense  voio  dare;  and  when  cofuiUum  mifn  est,  connhum  oa/no  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  WMtituo  with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  praeterire  in  Sallust,  CaL 
63^  and  hominis  propinqui  foriwMu  tvertere  in  Cic  p.  Quint,  16.  On  the 
same  principle  we  may  explain  Nepos,  Zys.  3. :  tniit  eonsiUa  reges  Lacedae^ 
tnaniorum  ioUere;  Sallust,  Cat,  VI.  i  qtdbus  in  otto  vivere  copia  erat;  i.e. 
quibtu  licebat  vivere;  Cat. 20.:  guibus  omnia  vendere  mos  erat;  i.e.  qui 
solebant  vendere ;  Curt.  iv.  S3. :  cupido  tncetserat  non  interiora  modo  AegypH 
eed  eHam  Aethiopiam  invisere.;  i.e.  cupiverat.  See  Drakenborch  on  Li  v.  iii. 
4r9.  Some,  however,  are  real  exceptions  from  the  ordinary  practice ;  e.  g.  the 
relative  adjectives  which  are  joined  by  the  poets  with  the  infinitive,  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  as  cedere  nescitu,  avidus  committere  pugnam^ 
cupidas  attingere^  cantare  peritue.  The  infinitive  instead  of  the  dative  ia 
sometimes  joined  with  the  adjectives  utiUs^  aptusy  idoneusy  nahu;  e.g.  Horat. 
£pi8t.  i.  2.  27. :  Nos  nurnerus  sunrns  et  fruge*  consumere  nati;  Ovid,  Heroid. 
L  109. :  nee  mihi  9unt  vires  inimicos  pellere  tectis,  instead  ofpeUendie  inimicis 
or  adpeilehdos  inimicos.  But  this  too  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  an  imitation 
of  the  Greek.  The  place  of  the  ablative  is  supplied  by  the  infinitive,  if  we 
may  say  so,  with  the  adjectives  dignus  and  contenfi^^  which  we  have  already 
explained  in  §§  568.  and  590.  In  classical  prose,  therefore,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  infinitive  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  verbal  substantive  with  two 
equal  cases. 

[§  599.]  6.  When  the  infinitive  has  its  own  subject  joined  to 
it,  it  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

Note.  An  exception  here  presents  itself  at  once  in  the  historical  infinitive 
(infinitivus  historicus)^  to  which  the  subject  is  joined  in  the  nominative.  The 
historical  infinitive  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  using  the  present  infinitive  (or  the 
in/hut.  rei  infeetae,  according  to  §  588.)  in  a  narrative  instead  of  the  imper- 
fect indicative,  when  actions  ot  conditions  are  to  be  described  in  a  lively 
and  animated  manner  as  continuing :  in  this  case  the  infinitive  represents 
the  idea  implied  in  the  verb  as  a  noun,  and  independent  of  all  the  ad- 
ditional meanings  conveyed  by  the  tenses.  The  imperfect  therefore  main- 
tains its  place  along  wiUi  the  historical  infinitive,  and  re-enters  when  an 
explanatory  clause  is  inserted  in  the  description ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  18. : 
Quod  tibi  iste  audivit,  usque  eo  est  commotus,  ut  sine  ulla  dubitatUme  insanire 
omnibuM  ac  furere  videretur.  Quia  non  potuerat  argentum  eripere,  ipse  a 
Diodoro  erepta  sibi  vasa  optima  facta  dicebat :  minitari  absenti  Diodoroy  voci' 
ferari  palam^  lacrimas  interdum  vix  tenere;  Li  v.  xxxi.  41. :  PkiUppus  inopi* 
nantibus  advenit.  Quern  quum  adesse  refugientes  ex  agris  quidam  pavidi  nun- 
tiassent,  trepidare  Damocritus  ceterique  duces:  et  erat  forte  meridianum  tempus^ 
quo  plerique  graves  cibo  sopiti  jacebant:  excitare  igUur  alii  alios jjubere  arma 
capere,  alios  dimiiiere  ad  revocandos,  qui  pcdati  per  agros  praedabantur.  Such 
historical  infinitives  thus  have  their  subject  joined  to  them  in  the  nomina- 
tive, whether  it  be  a  substantive  or  i  pronoun,  as  Terent.  Andr.  i.  1.  120. : 
£go  iUud  sedulo  negare  factum :  iUe  instat  factum  (esse).  We  shall  add  only 
one  more  instance  from  the  writer  who  is  particularly  fond  of  describing 
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things  by  tbe  historical  infinitive,  Sallust,  Cat,  6. :  Igitur  reges  papuUqne 
faitim  beUo  iemptare^  pcnici  ex  amieis  auxUio  ease :  nam  ceteri  metu  perculsi  a 
pericHlis  aberant :  at  Romania  domi  mUttiaeque  intenti^  festinare^  parare^  alius 
alium  hortarij  hosHbtu  obvicun  ire,  libertaiem,  patriam  parentesque  armU  tegerc* 
Post,  vbi  pericula  virtute  propule^ant,  sociis  atqne  amieis  auxiUa  portabanL 
Respecting  the  mode  of  introducing  such  infiniiiyeB  by  means  of  quality  see 
{  582.  Their  introduction  by  «/,  if3f,  pastqttam,  in  the  protasis  occurs  onlj 
in  Tacitus ;  e.  ^.  Ann.  xiL  51. :  vbi  quati  uterus,  et  viscera  vibrantur ;  ii.  6.  : 
pastquam  exui  aequaiUas,  et  ambiiio  incedebat;  comp.  i.  20. 

[5  600.]  This  is  the  constructiOQ  of  the  accuaativc  with  the 
infinitive,  which  like  the  infinitive  alone  is  used  in  two  ways, 
either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of  a  proposition.  The  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive  is  the  subject,  wherever  if  we  would 
or  could  use  a  substantive  in  its  place,  it  would  be  in  the  nomi- 
native. So  it  is  especially  when  a  substantive  or  adjective  is 
added  as  predicate  by  means  of  esty  eraty  fuity  &c.,  as  justum^ 
CLeqiiumy  verisimiley  consentaneuniy  apertum  est,  necesse  est  and 
opus  est,  or  an  impersonal  verb,  as  apparety  constaty  convenitj 
decety  licet,  oportety  or  the  third  person  singulai*  of  the  passive, 
as  intelligituTy  perspicttuVy  and  tlie  like ;  e.  g.  Victorem  parcere 
metis  aequum  esty  it  is  fair  that  tlie  conquei\)r  should  spare  the 
conquered,  i.  c.  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  towards  the  con- 
quered is  fair. 
Accusatores  multos  esse  in  chntate  utile  esty  ut  metu  contineatur 

audaciay  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am,  20. 
Hoc  quidem  apparet,  nos  ad  agendum  esse  natoSy  Cic  de  Firu  v.  21. 
Constat  profecto  ad  salutem  civium  inventas  esse  legeSy  Cic  de 

Leg,  ii.  5. 
I^gem  brevem   esse  oportety  quo  factlius  ab   imperitis  teneatfOTy 

Senec  Epist,  94. 
Non  mie  causa  dictum  esty  nihil  facilitis  guam  lacrimas  inare^- 

cercy  Quintil.  vL  1.  27* 

Note  1.  Sometimes  a  circumlocution  by  means  of  qnod,  properly  id  quod 
(tlie  fiict  that),  is  used  for  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ;  further,  after 
several  adjective  expressions,  even  afler  some  of  those  mentioned  above,  td 
irith  the  subjunctive  is  used  for  the  infinitive ;  in  which  case,  however,  the 
mcfvning  b  somewhat  altered.  We  shall  return  to  these  points  hereafter, 
$§  626.  and  623.,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  our  present  discussion  by  excep* 
lions.  We  shall  add  only  the  remark,  which  is  of  importance  to  the  beginner, 
that  it  is,  properly  speaking,  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit. 
%?.  governed  by  utile  est,  constat,  or  oportet,  for  the  infinitive  is  here  the  nomi- 
native ;  and  we  might  say,  e.  g.  accusatonan  multitudo  utilis  est,  or  legum 
hrevUas  necessaria  est  We  have  not  noticed  above  the  fact  ihat  the  in&iit. 
and  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  may  also  be  tlie  nominative  of  the  predicate  \ 
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for  as  two  substantives  may  be  placed  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that 
the  one  is  the  subject  and  the  other  the  predicate,  so  also  may  two  infinitive 
sentences  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate ;  e.  g. 
.  Sallust,  Jitg, :  Impune  quaeHbetfacere  id  est  regem  esse.  Id  might  here  be 
omitted,  and  only  represents  the  infinitive  expression  as'  a  substantive :  fa" 
cere  (see  §  608.)  is  the  subject,  and  regem  esse  the  predicate. 

[§  601.]  Note  2.  Licet  may  be  joined  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  or 
we  may  say  Ucet  mihi  with  ^e  infinit.  alone ;  e.  g.  scribere.  The  latter  is 
more  frequent ;  and  when  the  infinitive  esse  (or  others  of  a  similar  meaning, 
as  /m,  vivercy  viiam  degere,  abire)  is  accompanied  by  a  noun  as  a  predicate, 
the  latter,  too,  is  put  in  the  dative ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  15. :  licuit  enim  esse 
otioso  Themistodi;  ad  Alt,  i.  17. :  quo  ingenere  mihi  negUgenti  esse  non  licet; 
p.  Flacc.  29. :  cur  his  esse  Uteris  non  Ucet  f  Liv.  iii.  50. :  sibi  vitamJiUae  sua 
cariorem  ftdsse,  si  Uberae  ac  pudicae  vivere  Ucitum  fuisset  (ei)  ;  xzvi.  41. : 
Hannibal  precatur  deos^  ut  tncohani  cedere  atque  abire  ex  hosUum  terra  Uceat. 
But  the  accusat.,  too,  is  frequent  enouglb ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  82. :  Syra-- 
cusanum  in  insula  habUare  non  Ucet;  ibid.  59. :  non  ttcei  me  isto  tanto  bono  uU, 
See  my  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  18.  45.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  in- 
finitive of  the  passive,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iii.  10. :  ne  cooptari  quidem  sacerdo' 
tern  Ucebat.  See  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off,  i.  7.  It  is  surprising  to  find  both 
cases  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Balb.  12. :  si  civi  Romano  Ucet  esse 
Gaditaman^  sive  exilio,  sive  postUminioy  sive  rejectione  hufus  dvitatis ;  and  in 
Caes.  Bell,  Civ.  iii.  I. :  is  enim^erat  annus,  quo  per  leges  ei  consulem  fieri 
Uceret  We  also  find  mihi  necesse  est  dicere ;  and,  in  connection  with  licet,  we 
find  nuhi  necesse  est  esse.yriih  the  predicate  in  the  dative,  Liv.  xxi.  44. : 
lUis  timidis  et  ignavis  licet  esse,  vobis  necesse  est  fortibus  viris  esse.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  licet,  oportet,  and  necesse  est  are  also  joined  with, 
the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  fremant  omnes  licet,  sequaniur  Hermagoram  licebit, 
which  accounts  for  the  construction  of  licet,  when  it  is  used  as  a  conjunction 
in  the  sense  of  quamvis.    See  above,  §  574.  and  §  625. 

[§  602,]  7.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  the  object, 
after  verbs  which  have  a  sentence  for  their  direct  object,  i.  e. 
after  those  which  denote  an  action  of  our  external  or  internal 
faculties  or  a  declaration  (verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi).  The 
principal  verbs  of  this  kind  are:  audioy  video^  sentio,  animad- 
vertOy  cognoscoy  intelUffo,  percipiOy  disco,  scio,  credo,  arbitrar,  puto, 
opinor,  ducoy  statue,  memini^  recardor,  obliviscor ; — dico,  trado, 
prodoy  scriboy  referOy  nuntioy  coriftrmoy  rvegoy  ostendoy  demonstroy 
perhiheoy  promittOy  polliceory  spondeoy  and  several  others  denoting 
feelingy  hnowingy  thinkinff^  or  saying.  These  and  other  verbs  of 
the  same  kind,  instead  of  being  followed  by  a  dependent  sen- 
tence with  a  conjunction  (that,  qiu)d)y  require  the  infinitive,  and 
the  subject  of  the  dependent  sentence  is  put  in  the  accusative. 
(In  English  the  two  sentences  are  sometimes  put  in  juxtaposi- 
tion without  any  sign  of  dependence  or  connection,  e.  g.  he 
feels  that  he  is  unhappy,  or  he  feels  he  is  unhappy.) 
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Sentit  animus,  $e  sua  viy  nan  aUena,  maveri,  Cicero. 

JSffO  ne  utilem  quidem  arbitror  esse  nobis  futurarum  rerum  scicn-' 
Ham,  Cic  de  Divin.  iL  9. 

Pampefos,  ceUbrem  Campaniae  urbem,  desedisse  terrae  motu  au- 
divimusy  Senec  Nat  Quaest  vi.  init 

Clodius  adhue  tnihi  denuntiat  periculum :  Pompejus  affimiat  mm 
esse  perictdum,  adjurat,  addit  etiam  se  prius  occistim  iri  ah  ea, 
quam  me  violatum  iri,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  20.  (He  might  have 
8iud  priy^  futurum  esse,  or  fore,  ut  ah  eo  occidatur,  quam  ego 
violer.) 

[§003.]  Note  1.  The  propositions  which  are  in  direct  dcpendeAee  upom 
the  above-mentioned  verbs  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infini' 
tive ;  the  cLiuses  inserted  in  such  a  proposition  are,  aci^prdiag  to  circum- 
stances, either  in  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  and  in  the  latter  more 
especially  when  thej  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  proposition  expressed 
by  the  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  containing  either  the  words  or  seatiineBts 
of  the  person  spoken  of.  (See  §  6A5.)  Respecting  such  inserted  clauses  we 
piust  add  the  following  remarks : 

a)  When  a  relative  clause  has  the  same^rerb  as  the  proposition  with  the 
infinitive,  but  without  its  being  repeated,  the  xioun  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  relative  clause  is  put  in  the  accusative;  e.g.  Cic  Tusc.  i.  17.:  Platanem 
feruntprimwn  de  ammorttm  aetermtate  Mentuse  idem^  quod  Pythagoram ;  Cat 
Meg,  L  :  Te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus^  quibus  me  tpnun,  cammoveri;  if,  however, 
the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  is  expressed,  we  must  say  idem  quod  J^tko" 
gora9  sensitj  and  iisdem  quibiu  (ego)  ipse  commoveor.  For  more  oTnmplp* 
see  §  774. 

h)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  particle  quam  after  a  comparative.  We 
say :  e.g.  Terentium  censeo  eleganHorem  fuisee poetamy  quam  Plauhtmy  instead 
o£quam  Plautwtfuit,  as  in  Cicero,  deFin,  iii.  19. :  decet  cariorem  essepatriam 
nobiSy  quam  nosmet  ipsos;  i.e,  quam  nosmet  ipsi  nobis  sumus.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  that  the  clause  with  quam^  even  when  it  has  a  verb  of  its 
own,  attaches  itself  so  closely  to  the  preceding  construction,  as  to  accompany 
it  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii.  16. :  Nonne  Ubi  cf^ 
firmam,  quidvis  me  potius  perpessurum^  quam  ex  Italia  ad  beUvm  civile  me 
exiturum,  instead  of  the  more  regular  quam  exirem,  or  quam  ui  exirem,  as 
in  Livy,  xl.  4. :  Mulier  ausa  est  dicere,  se  sua  manu  potius  omnes  (liberos 
Buos)  interfecturam^  quam  in  potestatem  Philippi  venirent:  and  xxxv.  SI.: 
(testatus  est)  Magnetas  in  corpora  sua  dtius  saevOuros^  quam  ut  Bomanam 
amicitiam  violarent. 

c)  When  long  speeches  of  other  persons  are  given  in  tbe  historical  form 
(which  is  called  oratio  oUiqua  in  a  narrower  sense),  even  complete  relative 
clauses  (i.  e.  such  as  have  a  verb  of  their  own),  which  properly  should  be  in 
the  subjunctive,  are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  if  the  relative 
clause  is  not  subordinate  to  or  dependent  upon  the  one  with  the  infinitive, 
governed  by  a  verbum  seittiendi  et  deelarandi,  but  rather  co-ordinate  or  run* 
ning  parallel  with  it,  in  which  cose  the  relative  pronoun  is  equivalent  to  the 
demonstrative  with  «/,  and  only  a  grammatical  form  to  connect  two  sen- 
tences.   Thus,  for  example,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62. :  Res  ad  eum  de/ertur :  esse 
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chem  Bomanumy  qm  se  Syraeusis  in  kaUumiiM  fmue  qu/ereretur ;  quefii  Jam 
ingredtetUem  navem  et  Verri  nhnis  atrocUer  mmUofUem^  a  se  retractum  esse 
et  aseervabtm,  ut  ipse  in  eum  statuerei,  quod  videretur^  for  eumque  a  se  re* 
traetum  esse;  Nep.  Them.  7.:  nam  iUontm-  urbem  (Athenas)  ut  propug" 
nacuban  oppositum  esse  barharis^  apud  quam  jam  his  classes  regias  feeisse 
naufragiumy  for  et  apud  earn  jam  his  classes  regias  feeisse  marfragium. 
(See  the  note  of  J.  M.  Heusinger  on  this  passage.)  In  Livj  and  Tacitus 
there  are  some  passages  in  which  the  acciis.  with  the  infin.  is  used  in  the 
aratio  ohliqua  instead  of  the  subjunctiye,  even  after  conjunctions,  as  after 
quum  in  Liv.  iv.  51. :  (plebs  «egre  ferebat)  jacere  tarn  diu  irritas  actianes^ 
quae  de  suis  cammodis  ferrentitr,  quum  interim  de  sanguine  ae  suppUcio  suo 
latam  legem  confesUm  exerceriy  where  et  would  have  been  sufficient,  and 
quum  is  used  to  express  simultaneity  (§  580.)  ;  but  the  infinitive  is  rather  an 
anomaly :  after  quamquam  in  Tacit.  Ann*  zii.  65. :  quamquam  ne  impudicitican 
qmdem  nunc  abesse^  is  justified  by  the  absolute  sigflfication  of  quamquam 
(§  341.) ;  after  quia  in  Liy.  xxtL  27. :  Flaccus  idea  se  moenibus  inchtsos  tenere 
eos  (dicebat)  :  qma,  si  qui  eoasissent  aliquo^  vehU/eras  bestias  vagari^  is  much 
more  surprising,  and  too  great  a  licence. 

The  leading  propositions  in  the  oratio  obliqua  (which  in  the  oratio  recta 
wopld  be  in  the  indicative)  are  thus  put  in  the  accus.  with  the  infinit. ;  and 
all  other  clauses,  the  tenses  of  which  depend  upon  that  of  the  leading  verbum 
sentiendi  et  declarandi,  are  put  in  the  subjunctive.  We  add  the  remark, 
that  the  imperatives  of  the  direct  speech  become  subjunctives  in  the  oratio 
obliqua ;  e.  g.  hoc  mihi  dicite^  but  in  the  oratio  obliqua  hoc  sihi  dicant^  or  hoe 
sibi  dicerent,  according  as  the  leading  verb  expresses  either  present  or  past 
time.  Direct  questions,  which  in  direct  speech  are  in  the  indicative,  are 
expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua  by  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.,  except  questions 
addressed  to  the  second  person,  which,  like  the  imperatives,  become  subjunc- 
tives ;  e.  g.  when  in  direct  speech  we  say  etiamsi  veteris  contumeliae  oblitdsci 
velim^  num  possum  etiam  recentium  injuriarum  memoriam  deponere  f  the  oratio 
obliqua  will  be  (Caes.  Bell,  Oall.  i.  14.) :  Caesar  respondU  (histor.  perf.)  — 
si  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  vellei,  num  etiam  recentium  tnfuriarum^  quod  eo 
invito  (should  be  se  invito^  but  see  §  550.)  iter  per  promnpam  per  vim  temp' 
tassentj  memoriam  deponere  posse  f  Agun,  in  direct  speech,  we  say  Hocine 
patiendum  fidt^  si  ad  nutum  dictaioris  nan  respondit  f  Fingite  mentitum  esse : 
eui  servo  unquam  mendacii  poena  vinculo  fierunt  f  but  in  the  oratio  obliqua 
(Liv.  vi.  17.  )  :  (Indignabantur)  Hocine  patiendum  fuisse,  si  ad  nutum  dicta' 
toris  non  respondent  mr  consularis  f  Fingerent  mentitum  ante^  atque  idea  non 
halndsse  quod  turn  responderet:  cut  servo  unquam  mendacii  poenam  vincula 
fuisse  f  But  questions  addressed  to  the  second  person  are  expressed  in  the 
oratio  obliqua  by  the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  Liv.  vi.  37. :  (affirmabant)  An  jam 
memoria  exisse  (direct  an  exiit  f)  XLIV  annis  nemineyn  ex  plebe  tribunum 
militum  creatum  esse?  Qui  crederent  (direct  Qui  creditisf  how  do  you 
think  ?)  duohus  nunc  in  locis  impartituros  plehi  honorem^  qui  ociona  loca  tri^ 
hums  militum  creandis  occupare  soliti  sint.  For  other  examples  of  questions 
which  are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  either  by  the  accus.  with  the  infin., 
or  by  the  subjunctive,  see  Liv.  iii,  72. ;  vii.  4. ;  viii.  33.  '  The  accus.  with 
the  infin.  is  rarely  found  in  a  question  of  the  second  person,  as  in  Liv.  vi.  17., 
where,  however,  it  is  combined  with. one  of  the  third  person  :  selibrisnef arris 
gratiam  servatori  patriae  relatam  f  et^  quem  cognomine  Capitolino  prope  Jovi 
parem  fecerint,  pati  (for  paterentur)  vinctum  in  carceref  The  subjunctive  in 
questions  of  the  third  person  is  less  uncommon  in  Cesar,  e.  g.  Bed,  Gall,  i. 
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48.:  QuiMpatipouetf  for  quern  paH  posse  f  v.  29. :  quis  hoc  sibi  persuadereif 
for  quern  sibi  persuaeurum  f  Cottue  cansilimn  quern  haberet  exUum  f  for  quern 
habiturum  esse  exUum  f 

C§  eot.]  NoU  2.  It  must  be  porticalarlj  observed  that  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, which  are  expressed  in  the  other  moods  only  in  case  of  their  haTing 
the  emphasis,  are  always  expressed  with  the  infinitiYe.  The  beginner  must 
here  pay  especial  attention  to  the  use  of  the  reflectiye  pronoun  se,  which,  as 
well  as  the  possessive  «tm«,  is  employed  with  other  oblique  cases,  when  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  dependent  sentence  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  one ; 
and  in  explanatory  clauses,  when  any  thing  is  stated  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
subject ;  see  above  §§  125  and  550. '  We  say,  e.  g.  Caesar  senonsui  cammodi 
causa  arma  cepisse  dieebatj  but  an  explanatory  clause  cannot  always  take 
these  pronouns,  as  Caesar^  quum  sum  fumnuUi  u^ustUiae  aceuaarent,  or  Caeear^ 
quod  ejus  causa  a  plerisgue  damnabatur^  se  nan  sui  commodi  causa  arma  cepisse 
dieebat;  but  when  the  explanatory  clause  contains  the  sentiment  of  the 
subject,  we  use  se  and  suus^  e.  g.  Caesar^  quod  suumjus  a  senatu  laesum  esset, 
or  postquam  nihil  sibi  ac  suis  postulatis  tributwn  esset,  se  non  sua  sed  ipsius  rei 
publicae  causa  arma  cepisse  dicehat,  * 

[§  605.]  This  rule  that  the  personal  pronouns  must  be  expressed  (in  the 
accus.)  with  the  infinitive  must  be  psrticularly  attended  to  with  regard  to 
the  verbs  **  to  promise "  and  **  to  hope,**  since  in  English  they  are  usually 
joined  with  the  infinite  present  without  any  pronoun.  In  Latin  the  pronouns 
are  not  only  expressed,  but  the  infinitive  which  follows  is  that  of  the  future, 
e.  g.  pramisH  se  venturum,  dahtrum  esse,  spero  hoc  me  assecuturum  (with  Uie 
omission  of  esse,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  this  infinitive  and  that  of 
the  perfect  passive).  There  are,  it  is  true(  many  instances,  both  of  the  in- 
finitive present  instead  of  that  of  the  future  (for  which  see  the  commentators 
on  Caes.  Bell.  OaU,  iv.  21. :  poUicewtur  obsides  dare,  and  Oudendorp  on  ii. 
d2.)j  and  of  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun  being  omitted ;  but  such  excep- 
tions can  never  affect  a  rule  which  is  so  frequently  followed,  and  they  occur 
much  more  rarely  in  Cicero  than  in  Curtius  and  Livy.  In  the  following 
passages  of  Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deor,  i.  39. :  puderet  me  dicere  non  intellexisse;  m 
Q.  Caec,  18.  :  quod  dicturum  te  esse  audio  quaestorem  iUius  fiasse;  in 
RuU,  ii.  36. :  haec  ego  vos  sperasse  me  consule  assequi  posse  demiror — ^the  omis- 
sion of  me,  te,  and  vos,  is  excused«by  the  fact  of  there  being  two  constructions 
of  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.  with  the  same  subject.  The  following  psssages 
are  less  excusable,  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am.  22. :  conjitere  hue  ea  spe  venisse ;  p.  SuU, 
23. :  agrariae  legi  intercessorem  fore  professus  est:  p.  Muren.  3. :  qui  grams" 
sime  et  acerbissime  ferre  dixit.  But  such  passages,  as  was  said  above,  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  the  omission  of  se  tis  the  accusat  of  the  -subject 
(which  would  be  ego  in  direct  speech)  is  frequedt  only  in  a  lung  oratio 
obliqua  in  historians. 

[§  606.]  Note  3.  When  the  use  of  an  infinitive  active  would  bring  tw<)  ac- 
cusatives together,  one  of  the  subject  and  the  other  of  the  object,  and  an 
ambiguity  would  be  likely  to  arise,  it  is  the  rule  to  prefer  the  passive  con- 
struction, by  which  the  accusat.  of  the  object  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
other  is  avoided  or  explained  by  the  preposition  ab  or  per. 
At  vero  nefando  quidem  auditum  est,  crocodilum  out  ibim  axA  fdem  vioUUum 

(esse)  ab  Aegyptio,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  29. 
If  we  were  to  say  crocodilum  violasse  Aegyptium,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
great  ambiguity ;  but  where  no  such  ambiguity  is  to  be  apprehended,  even 
■the  best  authors  use  two  accusatives  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
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[§  607.]  8.  The  accusative  of  the  subject  in  the  construction 
of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  the  verbs  denoting 
saying^  showing^  and  believing  (dicere,  negare,  tradere,  firre,  me'-' 
marare,  narrare,  nuntiare,  perhibere,  prodere,  scribere ;  demons 
strarcy  ostendere,  argtiere^  credere^  putare,  existimarey  and  some 
others  of  the  same  meaning)^  is  regarded  also  as  an  accusative 
of  the  object,  governed  by  those  verbs,  and  hence  the  passive 
construction  also  is  admissible  (according  to  §  382.),  by  which 
tiie  accusative  becomes  tiie  nominative.  This  is  the  case  es- 
pedally,  when  the  subject  of  those  verbs  is  indefinite,  as  dicunt 
(they  or  people  say)  me  virum  probum  esse,  or  dicor  vir  prabus 
esse,  and  so  through  all  persons  and  tenses :  diceris,  didtur  vir 
probus  esse ;  dicimur,  dicimini,  dicuntur  viri  probi  esse  or  fecisse. 
The  same  is  firequently  the  case  with  the  yeriya  jubere,  vetare  and 
prokibere  (comp.  §  617.),  so  that  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are 
*  used  personally,  as  vetamur,  prohibemur  hoc  facere,  abire  jussus 
sum,  cansules  jubentur  exercitum  scribere,  and  sometimes  even 
an  infinit.  passive  is  added,  e.  g.  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  32.  :  jtissus 
es  renuntiari  consul.  Further,  instead  of  the  impersonal  videtur 
(it  appears)  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  it  is  qidte  common 
to  say  personally  videor,  videris,  videtur,  videmur,  videmini,  rt- 
dentur  with  the  infinitive,  as  videor  errasse,  it  appears  that  I 
have  erred ;  videor  deceptus  esse,  it  appears  that  I  have  been  de- 
ceived. See  above  §  380. 
Xanthippe,    Socratis  philosophi  uxor,  morosa   admodum  fuisse 

fertur  etjurgiosa,  Gellius,  i.  17. 
Regnante  Tarquinio  Superbo  Sybarim  et  Crotonem  Pythagoras 

venisse  reperitur,  Cic  de  Re  PubL  iL  15. 
Atlienis  actor  tnovere  affectus  vetabatur,  Quintil.  ii.  16. 

Nate,  The  accus.  with  the  infinit.  after  the  passives  dicitur,  traditur^  fertur^ 
narratur^  existimatur^  &c.,  that  is,  the  impersonal  use  of  theue  passives,  is  in-^ 
deed  admissible,  but  occurs  more  rarely  than  the  personal  construction.  (See 
Duker  on  Florus,  ii.  6.  §  45.;  Drakenborch  onLivy,  i.  31.)  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  an  exception  when  we  read  in  Nepos,  Pans.  5. :  dicitttr  eo  tern* 
pore  matretn  Pausaniae  vixisse;  Liv.  v.  33. :  earn  gentem  iraditur  fama,  dulce* 
dinefrugttm  maximeque  vini  captam  Alpes  transisse;  xl.  29. :  creditur  Pytha- 
gorae  coiditorem  fuusse  Numam,  It  b  more  frequently  the  case  with  nuntiaiur, 
nunOahatur,  as  in  Caes.  Bell.  Civ,  L  61. ;  Cic.  p,  Milan,  IS, ;  but  it  is  very 
common  with  the  compound  tenses  (tradiium  est,  proditwm  est,  creditum  ed) 
and  with  the  participle  future  passive  {credendum  est,  intelligendum  est^  existi- 
mandum  est),  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  ii.  63. :  Fides  et  tibias  earum  causa  factas 
dicendum  est,  qui  iUis  uti  passmit,  and  ibid.  66. :  quorum  nemincm  nisi  juvante 
deo  talem  (tamfartem  ac  reip.  tdilem)  fuisse  credendum  est. 
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[§  608.]  9.  The  subject  cannot  be  expressed  with  the  infini- 
tive, when  it  is  an  indefinite  person,  for  the  Bomans  had  no 
word  to  express  the  English  **  one"  (French  on),  and  hence  w^e 
say  igTwscere  amico  kumanum  est,  to  forgive  a  friend  is  humane, 
or  it  ia  humane  that  one  (or  we)  should  forgive  a  friend ;  y«— 
cinus  est  vincire  civem  Romanum. 

But  even  in  this  case  the  verb  esse  and  those  denoting  ^  to 
appear,**  "  to  be  considered"  or  "  called"  (§  394.)  require  the 
predicate,  if  it  be  declinable,  to  agree  with  the  non-expressed 
subject  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  ignoscere  amico  httmanum  est, 
recordantem  henefidarun^  ab  eo  acceptarum,  it  is  humane  that 
one  should  foigive  a  friend,  remembering  the  benefit  received  of 
him* 
Cantentum  suis  rebus  esse  maximae  sunt  certissimaeque  dwUiae^ 

Cic  Parad,  6. 
Licet  opera  prodesse  multis,  ben^ficia  petentem,  commendantem   * 

nuzffistratibusy  viffilantem  pro  re  alterius,  Cic  de  Off,  ii.  19. 
Atticus  maximum  existimavit  quaestum,  memorem  gratumque  cog-- 

fiosci,  Nep.  Att,  9. 
Magnis  in  laudibus  totafere  fuit  Graedd  victorem  Olympiae  ci- 

tari,  Nep,  Ptaef. 

Note,  The  indefinite  pronoun,  which  may  be  supplied  in  these  cases,  is 
aUquem^  and  when  the  accus.  ^lur.  is  used,  aliqitos.  The  same  iudefinite- 
ness,  however,  may  be  expressed  by  ie  or  no*,  or  what  is  to  be  especially  ob- 
served, by  the  infinitive  passive.  Hence  the  sentences  ignoscere  amico 
humanum  est  ojidfaciimB  est  vincire  civem  Bomamim^  may  also  be  expressed  by 
ignosd  amico  hvmanum  estyfacimis  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum;  e.g.  Nep.  Milt  4. : 
quum  viderent  de  eorum  virttite  rum  desperari,  et  hostes  eadem  re  fore  tardiores^ 
si  animadverterent  auderi  adversus  Me  tarn  exiguis  copiis  dimicare.  This  is  to 
be  observed  especially  on  account  of  the  impersonal  verbs  Hcet,  deceit  oportet^ 
opus  est,  necesse  est,  which  if  there  is  no  definite  subject  are  joiped  with  the 
infinitive  active  alone ;  e.  g.  licet  hocfacere,  decet  specimen  capere  ex  hoc  re, 
ex  malis  eligere  minima  oportet,  or  with  a  complete  accusat  with  the  infinit. 
in  the  passive  construction,  as  licet  hoc  fieri,  decet  specimen  capi,  ex  malis  eligi 
minima  oportet 

[§  609.]  10.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  sometimes 
stands  apparently  quite  independent,  but  is  to  be  explained  by 
an  ellipsis  of  credibik  est  f  verumne  est?  This  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, and,  when  the  interrogative  particle  is  annexed,  in 
interrogations  expressive  of  indignation ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v. 
44. :  lllam  clenientiam  mansuetudinemque  nostri  imperii  in  tantam 
crudelitatem  inhumanitatemque  esse  conversam  !  ad  Fam,  xiv.  2. : 
Hemy  mea  lux,  te  nunc^  mea  Terentia^  sic  vexariy  sic  Jacere  ifi 
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laerimis  et  sordihus  I  idque  Jieri  mea  culpa,  &C. ;  Yirg.  Aen,  L 
37. :  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam,  Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorum 
avertere  regem !  Terent  Andr.  L  5.  10. :  Adeone  esse  hominem 
infelicem  quemquam,  ut  ego  sum  !  Cic  p.  Rose.  Am.  34. :  Tene, 
quum  ceteri  socii  tui  fugerent  ac  se  oecuUarent,  tibi  potissimum 
istas  partes  depoposcisse,  ut  in  judicio  versarere  et  sederes  eum 
aceusatore  !  in  Verr.  v.  6. :  O  praeelarum  imperatorem  !  tan* 
tumne  vidisse  (eum)  in  metu  periculoque  promnciae  !  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  a  sentence  with  ut  may  also  be  used^  both  with 
and  without  an  interrogative  particle,  to  express  a  question 
with  indignation,  e.  g.  Terent.  Andr.  L  5.  28. :  Eine  (p^tri) 
ego  ut  adverser  f  Liv.  iv.  2. :  Illine  ut  impune  bella  concitent  f  y. 
24. :  vietamne  ut  quisquam  vietrici  patriae  praeferret  f  Cic.  in 
Cat.  L  9. :  Tu  ut  unquam^  te  eorrigas  f  in  Verr.  iiL  10. :  judicio 
ut  arator  decumanum  persequatur  9  where  we  may  supply  Jieri 
potest  9 

[§  610.]  11.  The  verbs,  I  can,  shall,  hasten,  venture,  am  ac* 
customed^  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  followed  in  Latin  as 
in  English  by  the  mere  infinitive  and  not  by  a  proposition. 
When  they  are  joined  with  esse,  haberi,  judicari,  videri,  &c.,  the 
predicate  is  put  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  solet  tristis  videri,  atuie 
sapiens  esse,  properat  ahire,  coepit  mihi  molestus  esse,  debes  esse 
diligens,  potest  liber  esse,  and  so  also  meretur,  scit,  didicit  liber 
esse.  But  the  verbs  volo,  nolo,  malo ;  eupio,  opto,  studeo,  admit 
of  a  twofold  construction :  the  mere  infinitive  is  used  after  them, 
when  the  subject  remains  the  same,  and  when  they  are  followed 
by  esse  or  any  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  the  predicate  is  in 
the  nominative ;  but  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  is  used,  when 
the  subject  is  changed,  or  when  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person 
ia  repeated.  On  the  one  hand  therefore  we  say  volo  eruditus 
fier?,  and  on  the  other  volo  te  eruditum  fieri,  and  volo  me  eruditum 
fieri.  Hence  it  is  indifierent  whether  I  say  discipulum  me  haberi 
volo,  non  doctorem,  or  discipulus  haberi  volo,  non  doctor;  prin* 
cipem  se  esse  maluit  quam  videri,  or  princeps  esse  maluit  quam 
videri. 

Volo  is  esse,  quern  tu  me  esse  voluisti,  Cic  ad  Fam.  L  7. 

Cupio  me  esse  clementem,  eupio  in  tantis  rei  pubUeae  periculis  me 
non  dissolutum  videri  (or"  cupio  esse  elemens  nee  dissolutus 
videri),  Cic  in  Cat.  I  2. 

Omnis  homines,  qui  sese  student  praestare  ceteris  antmalibus^ 
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summa  ape  nUi  decet,  ne  tritam  sQentio  transeani,  Sallost,  Cat, 
init. 


[§  611.]  Note  1.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  infimttTe  ] 
nive  with  vefle,  e.  g.  me  amari  volo^  I  wish  to  be  beloved ;  hoc  vdim  imielhig^ 
I  wish  this  to  be  understood.  The  infinitive  perfect  passive  is  joined  with  it, 
originally  to  express  the  zeal  and  rapidity  with  which  a  thing  was  done ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Leg.  Man.  5. :  LegaH  quod  erimt  appeUati  superbivs,  Corm&aam 
patres  veeir%  tothu  Oraeciae  htmen^  extinctum  esse  vduenoU;  in  Q.  Caee.  6. : 
quUms  maxime  lex  ctmtuUum  esse  vaU;  p.  Lig.  5. :  sal^  dms  cakamitm  com- 
stdtwn  esse  vobanus ;  but  it  occurs  still  more  frequently  with  the  omission  of 
cfise  (or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  with  the  participle  perf.  pass.),  e.  g.  Cicero : 
k*}C  naJtwra  praescrUnl,  ut  homo  homim  consuUum  veiit;  Ms  omnilms  me  oeAe- 
menter  excusatum  volo;  hoc  factum  voib;  nunc  iUos  conmumUos  vekm;  paireM 
ordinem pubUcanorum  offensum  nolebant;  alUs  hone  laudem  praertpiam  nolo; 
patriam  extinctam  cupit,  &c.  \ 

[§  619.]  Note  2.  But  the  nominat.  with  the  infinitive  after  the  other  above- 
mentioned  verba  sentiendi  et  dedarandi  occurs  ver}^  rarely  even  in  poetry,  and 
is  to  be  explained  only  as  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  in  which  language 
it  is  the  rule  to  use  the  nominat  with  the  infinit.,  when  the  same  subject  re- 
mains. Thus  we  find  in  Catullus,  iv. :  Phasehis  iOe,  quern  mdeUs  hospUeSj  ait 
fuisse  natiwn  celerrimus;  in  Horace,  Epist,  i.  7. 22. :  vir  bonus  et  sapiens digms 
ait  esseparatusi  Ovid,  Met.  xiiL  141. :  quia  rettidit  Ajax  esse  Joois pronepos^ 
instead  of  se  esse  Jovis  pronepotem ;  Trist.  ii.  10. :  acceptum  refero  versibms 
esse  nocens^  and  Propert.  iti.  6.  (4.)  40.  combines  both  constructions:  me 
quoque  consimili  impositum  torquerier  ignijuraboy  et  bis  sex  integer  esse  dies. 
Bfit  there  are  no  oUier  instances  of  the  kind  in  these  classical  poets,  for  in 
Horace,  Carm.  iii.  27.  73.,  uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis^  is  used  for  non  vales, 
or  non  audes  esse  uxor  rather  than  for  te  esse  uxorem.  And  in  like  manner  we 
may,  in  other  passages,  explain  the  nominat.  with  the  infinit.  as  a  mere  poet- 
ical licence  in  the  choice  of  the  expression,  as  in  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  i.  345. : 
gavdent  tamen  esse  rogataCy  where  gaudent  is  equivalent  to  volunt.  There  is 
only  one  more  passage  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  377.)  in  which  the  poet  uses  the  par» 
ticiplc  in  this  way :  sensit  medios  dd(q>sus  in  hostes^  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
^(fBtro  ifiirtektv,  instead  of  the  Latin  se  delapswn  esse. 

[§  6id.]  12.  There  are  many  Latin  verbs  which,  according 
to  our  notions,  seem  to  require  a  proposition  for  their  direct 
object,  that  is,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  ^ich 
nevertheless  are  followed  in  Latin  by  td  with  the  subjunctive, 
either  exclusively,  or  admit  the  construction  of  the  accusat 
with  the  infinit  besides.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  such  propositions  may  be  or  more  properly  must  be  con- 
ceived as  expressing  a  design^  purpose^  effedt,  or  result  of  the 
leading  proposition,  which  is  indicated  by  ut  (or  ne). 

a)  The  verbs  patwr  and  sino  are  generally  followed  by  the 
infinitive,  and  more  rarely  by  ut ;  the  verbs  opto,  concedo, 
permittOy  which  have  a  more  forcible  meaning,  may  have  either 
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the  infinitive^  or  ut ;  posco^  postulo,  fiagito  and  cogo  have  more 

frequently  ut  than  the  infinitive. 

CiJfMuetudo  labarum  perpessionem  dolorum  efficit  faciUarenu    Ita- 

que  illiy  qui  Graeciae  formam  rerum  publicarum  dederunt, 

corpora  juvenumjirmari  lahore  voluerunt,  Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  15. 
Phaethon  optavit  ut  in  currum  patris  toUeretur  (instead  of  toUi 

or  se  tolK),  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  25. 
lUud  natura  nan  patitur,  ut  aliorum  spoliis  nostras  facuUates, 

copiaSy  opes  auffeamus,  Cic  de  Off,  iii.  5. 
Auffustus  dominum  se  appeUari  ne  a  liberis  quidem  aut  nepotihus 

suis  passus  est,  Sueton.  Auff.  53. 

Note.  Void  ut  is  more  rare,  but  is  used  to  express  a  strong  emphasis ; 
e.  g.  Cic^  tfi  Vatin.  7.,  has  several  times :  volo  uti  mthi  respondeas.  Nolo  ttf 
does  not  occur.  Malle  is  used  bj  Cicero,  ad  Ati.  vili.  9.,  in  both  construc- 
tions :  BaBnts  minor  ajebat,  nihil  malle  Caesarem,  qnam  ut  Pompefum  asse^ 
gueretur.  BaBnts  quidem  major  ad  me.  scribit^  nihil  maUe  Caesarem  quam 
pryneipe  Pompejo  sine  metu  vivere,  Posttdare^  too,  is  found  with  different 
constructions,  Curt.  vi.  43. :  Non  homines  salumy  sed  eUam  deos  despieit  qui 
postulat  deus  credi;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  60. :  Hie  postulat  se  Romae  absolvi,  qui 
in  sua  provincia  judicarit  se  absolvi  ntdlo  modo  posse.  Ut  is  of  quite  common 
occurrence  vrlthposiulo ;  e.  g.  Liv.  iii.  19. :  Tribuni  plehis  posttdant^  ut  sacro' 
sancH  habeaniur,  Cicero  uses  optare  ut  exclusivelj  ;  but  in  other  good  authors 
the  infinitive  is  found  frequently.  Recusare  is  used  indiscriminately  either 
with  the  infinitive  or  with  n^. 

[§  614.]  V)  The  verbs  of  resolving  and  endeavouring  to  do  or 
prevent  a  thing  are  followed  by  ut  and  ne,  when  the  dependent 
clause  has  a  subject  of  its  own^  but  when  the  same  subject  re-- 
mains  they  are  generally  followed  by  the  infinitive  (i.  e.  the 
nominat.  with  the  infinit.),  though  ut  is  found  in  this  case  also. 
Verbs  of  this  kind  are :  statuoj  constituo,  decemOy  tempto  (also 
spelled  tento\  paro,  meditor,  euro,  nitor,  contendo,  and  the 
phrases  consilium  capio,  in  animum  inducoy  or  animum  induco. 
Hence,  we  may  say  constitui  domi  manercy  as  well  as  constitui 
ut  domi  manerem  ;  but  we  can  say  only  constitui  ut  JiUus  metis 
tecum  Tiabitaret.  Ut  is  used  almost  exclusively  after  the  ex- 
pressions operam  do,  I  exert  myself;  id  {hoc,  illud)  ago,  I  en- 
deavour or  exert  myself  (see  §  748.);  nVul  antiquius  habeo  or 
duco,  quam,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  me ;  and  videre  in 
the  sense  of  curare. 
Qui  sapientes  appellari  volunt,  inducant  animum  dvmtias,  honores, 

opes  contemnere,  eaque,  quae  his  contraria  sunt,  pro  nihilo  du-- 

cere,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  10. 
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Erat  eerti  aecusataris  offieium,  qui  tanti  scelerU  argueret^  txpU^ 

care  omnia  vitia  Jiliiy  quibus  incensus  parens  potuerit  animum 

inducerCy  ut  naturam  ipsam  vinceret,  ut  amorem  iUum  penitus 

insitum  ejiceret  ex  animo,  ut  denique  patrem  esse  sese  obUvis- 

ceretur,  Cic.  p.  Rose,  Am,  19. 
Omne  animal  se  ipsum  diliffit,  ac  simul  ut  ortum  est  id  agit^  ut  se 

conservet,  Cic  de  Fin,  v.  9. 
Videndum  est  igitury  ut  ea  Uberalitate  utamur,  quae  prosit  amicisy 

noceat  nemini^  Cic.  de  Off.  i:  14. 

[§  615.]  c)  The  verbs  roao,  oroj  precor^  petOy  maneo,  admoneo, 
commoneoy  hortor^  adkortory  cohortor^  exhortoTy  suadeoy  perstuxdeo, 
instituo  (I  instruct),  impelloy  perpeUo,  excito,  incitOy  imperoy  and 
some  others,  are  followed  by  ut  and  ne  in  both  cases,  when  the 
subject  remains  the  same  and  when  it  is  changed,  and  by  the 
infinitive  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  by  a  licence  in  speaking. 
The  complete  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  occurs  with  some  pf 
them  only  when  their  meaning  is  different,  as  with  moneo  and 
admoneo  in  the  sense  of  ^'  I  remind"  a  person  that  a  thing  is, 
not  is  to  be ;  with  persuadeo  in  the  sense  of  "  I  convince."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  such  verbs  as  nuntioy  dtcoy  scriboy  are 
followed  by  uty  when  the  meaning  is  ^*  I  announce,  say  or  write 
with  the  intention  that,"  &c 
lUud  te  oro  et  hortory  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  diUgenHs^ 

simus  sisy  Cic.  ad  Quint  Frat,  i.  1. 
Moneo  obtestorquey  ut  hosy  qui  tibi  genere  propinqui  sunty  earos 
habeasy  neu   malis   alienos    adjungercy   quam    sanguine    con- 

junctos  retinerey  Sallust.  Jug,  10. 
Tkemistocles  persuasit  populoy  ut  pecunid  publicdy  quae  ex  metaJUs 

redirety  classis  centum  navium  aedificaretufy  Nep.  Them,  2. 
2VK  persuadcy  praeter  culpam  et  peccatum  homini  accidere  nihil 

posse,  quod  sit  horribile  aut  pertimescendum,  Cic  ad  Fam, 
V.  21. 
Parmenio  litteras  aperity  in  quis  erat  scriptumy  ut  mature  Alex- 
ander aliquem  ex  ducibus  suis  mitteret.  Curt  iii.  33.  (13.) 

[§  616.]  yote  1 .  We  have  above  described  the  infinitive  as  of  rare  occur- 
rence, that  IS,  in  comparison  with  the  much  more  frequent  use  of  vt  in  the 
prose  of  the  best  period  of  Roman  literature.  It  must  howeyer  be  obserred 
that  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  are  partial 
to  the  infinitive  with  these  verbs,  and  use  it,  instead  of  u^  with  the  subjunc- 
tive without  anj  difierence ;  Tacitus  in  particular  almost  invariably  prefers 
the  infinitive,  being  more  concise  than  the  construction  with  vt^    Some  few 
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instances  of  the  same  kind  occur  even  in  Cicero ;  e.  g.  />.  Sext,  3. :  Mihi  ante 
oculos  obvernUttr  rei  publieae  dignUoB^  quae  me  ad  eeee  rapit^  haee  minora 
relinquere  hortatur;  de  Fin,  L  20. :  Cum  vita  sine  anucis  vmdiarwn  et  metus 
plena  eit,  ratio  ipsa  monet  amieitias  camparare;  and  in  Kepos,  Dion,  8. :  Plato 
autem  ionium  apud  DionysiuM  anetorUate  potmi  vabatque  doquentiOf  ut  eiper* 
suaserit  fyrannidis  facere  Jmem  Uberiatemque  reddere  Syratmsanisi  oomp. 
Nep.  Phoe,  1.  But  this  should  not  be  imitated,  and  must  be  remembered 
only  because  it  often  occurs  in  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers.  The  poets 
go  even  further,  and  use  the  infinitiye  to  express  a  design  or  purpose,  for 
which  ut  ought  to  be  employed ;  e.  g.  Horat.  Cam,  L  2.  7. :  Proteus  pecus 
egit  altos  visere  mantes, 

[§  617.]  Note  2.  The  verbs  of  commanding,  as  imperare^  mandarey  prae- 
scriberey  edieere  (to  issue  a  command),  legem  dare^  decemere^  are  followed  by 
ut  according  to  the  above  rule.  Juibere  and  vetare  alone  form  an  exception, 
being  construed  with  the  accusat  with  the  infinity  but  attention  must  be 
paid  as  to  whether  the  infinit.  active  or  passive  is  to  be  used ;  e.  g.  mHitem 
oceidi  jjasit^  he  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  put  to  death ;  eum  abire  justii,  he 
ordered  him  to  depart ;  vetuit  castra  vaUo  mumriy  and  vetuit  legatos  ab  opere 
discedere.  Exceptions  from  this  regular  construction  are  rare,  but  some- 
times the  subject  is  omitted,  when  it  is  Indefinite  or  one  which  is  al- 
ways understood  with  certain  actions,  as  in  Cicero :  lex  reete  facere  jubei^ 
vetat  deUnquerey  viz.  homines;  Caes.  BeU,  ChU,  v.  S4. :  duces  eorum  iota  acie 
pronuntiare  jusseruntj  viz.  praecones;  ii.  5. :  castra  munire  jubet,  viz.  milites; 
Liv.  iii.  22. :  signum  observare  jussU;  xliii.  3. :  tribum  nuKtum  pabulum  Hg-^ 
naque  prqficere  jubent;  xxix.  7. :  recephd  canere  cum  jussissety  viz.  tubicines; 
XXV.  10. :  Hannibal  TarenUnos  sine  armis  convoeare*jubety  viz.  euniy  qui  oon^ 
vooandi  potestatem  habebat.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  subject  being 
omitted,  if  it  b  mentioned  shortly  before.  The  poets  however  sometimes 
go  too  far,  and  the  infinitive  active  then  seems  to  be  used  for  the  passive ; 
their  example  b  followed  by  some  prose  writers.  See  Horat  Carm,  ii. 
3.  14. ;  ii.  15.  in  fin. ;  iii.  21.  7. ;  and  Emesti  on  Tacit  Hist,  i.  Sb.-^Jubeo 
tibi  ut  hocfaciasy  or  with  the  omission  of  ut:  jubeo  ttbi  hoc  faciaSy  is  likewise 
rare,  but  b  found  in  Tacit  Ann,  xiii.  15.  and  40.  But  the  expression  jiid^o 
tibi  facere  must  be  rejected,  for  it  is  only  based  upon  two  doubtful  passages 
in  Cicero,  ad  Att.  ix.  13.  2.,  and  Curt.  v.  20.  (6.  8.)  Compare  the  comment- 
ators on  Liv.  xxvii.  24.  But  jubeo  ut  hoc  fadasy  without  a  dative  of  the 
person,  may  be  used,  just  as  veto  ne  hocfaciaSy  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  12. :  hie  tibi.  in  mentem  non  venit  juberey 
ut  haec  quoque  referretf  Jussi  venireSy  for  ui  venireSy  occurs  in  Ovid,  Met, 
iv.  111.  Imperarcy  on  the  other  hand,  b  sometimes  used,  likejuberey  with 
the  aocusat  with  the  infinit  (pass.)  ;  e.  g.  Cic.  m  Verr,  v.  27. :  eodem  ceteros 
piratas  condi  imperarat;  ibid.  56. :  ipsos  in  lautumias  abduci  imperabat;  but 
it  is  more  frequently  construed  wiUi  ut,  Censeoy  too,  in  the  sense  of  "•  I 
give  my  opinion  to  the  effect  that,**  b  construed  like  jubeoy  and  takes  the 
aocusat.  with  the  infinit  pass,  instead  of  u^  as  L(iv^ii.  5. :  de  bonis  regisy  quae 
reddi  ante  censueranty  res  Integra  refertur  ad  patresy  where  Drakenborch 
adduces  several  other  passages.  It  b  construed  very  frequently  with  esse 
and  the  participle  of  necessity,  or  with  thb  participle  alone,  esse  being  under- 
stood ;  e.  g.  CarOiaginem  delendam  censeo,  Censeo  does  not  occur  in  prose  with 
the  infinitive  active,  instead  of  which  ut  or  the  subjunctive  without  %a  is  used 
according  to  §  624. 
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[§  618.]  d)  liie  yerbe  of  effiecimff,  viz.  facio,  effido^  per/ieio^ 
evinco,  pervincoy  hnpetro,  assequoTy  and  amsequar,  are  neTer 
construed  with  the  infinitive  or  the  accuaative  with  the  infi- 
nitive^  but  with  ut,  and  ne;  since  the  relation  <^  dependence 
upon  these  verbs  is  regarded  in  Latin  as  that  of  an  intended 
result.  Hence  arises  a  frequent  circumlocution  by  means  of 
facere  ut  to  express  a  real  fSeu^t,  and  instead  of  dimuit  milites,  we 
accordingly  find  Jtcit  ui  dimUteret  milUes, 
Epaminondas  perfecity  ut  auxiKo  sociarum  Lacedaenuma  prioa" 

rentur,  Nep.  JEpam.  6. 
Tu  qmdquUL  indagaris  de  re  pubUcoy  faeito  ut  sciamy  Cia  €td 

Ate.  iL  4. 

Note  1.  Fae  frequently  haa  the  sexuie  of  *^  suppose''  or  **  grantiiig,**  and  is 
then  oonatrued  as  a  verbum  sentiendi  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinity  aa  in 
Cicero  :  fae  animos  interire  i4  eorputy  fac  animos  non  remanere  past  morletn^ 
fae  qm  ego  eum  esse  te.  In  like  manner  efficere  in  the  sense  of  "  to  infer  by 
logical  reasoning"  is  treated  as  a  verbum  declarandi,  and  takes  the  aocua.  with 
the  infinity  as  Cic.  Tuse.  L  31. :  Dioaearchus  tree  Ubros  scripsUy  in  qwSms  ovtt 
efficere  aanmos  esse  tnortales.  But  efficitur  in  the  sense  of  ^  it  is  infeired,*^  or 
•*  it  follows,**  is  also  followed  by  «/;  as  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  3. :  ex  quo  effidtur^  miy 
qmdquid  honeshm  sity  idem  sit  vtiley  whereas  in  iii.  5.  we  read :  ex  quo  effieilsa' 
hominem  iialurae  obedientem  homiiU  nocere  non  posse,  Coi{/Sc£for  in  this  sense 
is  found  only  with  uty  but  occurs  on  the  whole  rarely,  Cic.  de  Invent.  iL  49. 
and  56. 

Facere^  used  of  writers,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  introduce,"  or  **  repieaent** 
(Ukejingere^  inducere)^  is  joined  with  the  present  or  perfect  participle,  as  in 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor,  i.  12. :  Xenophonfauiit  in  tis,  quae  a  Soerate  dicta  rel- 
tuUt  (i.  e.  in  Memorabilibus),  Soeratem  disputanteniy  formam  dei  quaeri  nan 
oportere;  Tusc,  i.  40. :  oratiOf  qua  Plato  Soeratem  usum  faeit;  in  the  passire, 
however,  we  also  find  the  accus.  with  the  infinitiye,  there  being  no  participle 
present ;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Opt,  Oen,  6. :  Isoeratem  Plato  admirabiliier  laudari 
faeit  a  Soerate;  de  Nat,  Deor.  i.  8. :  quibus  emm  octdis  animi  intueri  pobtU 
vester  Plato  fabricam  ilkan  tanti  operis,  qua  construi  a  deo  atque  aedificari 
mundumfaeit. 

[§  619.]  Note  2.  The  fact  of  facere  in  the  sense  of  ''  to  effect"  being  joined 
with  ut  cannot  be  surprising  (it  is  much  more  surprising  to  find  in  Cicero, 
Brut.  88. :  (actio)  tales  oratores  viderifacity  qwdes  ipsi  se  videri  vohat);  but 
especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  periphrasis  facio  ut  to  express  a  thing 
which  really  takes  place,  as  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  syntax  are 
connected  with  it,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  §  623.  Thus  we  read  in  Cicero, 
Cat  Mc^.  12. :  iamius  quidemfeci,  ut  L,  Fkamninum  e  senatu  efieeremy  instead 
oiinmtus  efeci;  in  Vatin,  ST:  invitus  facio,  ut  recorder  ruinas  reipubUcae;  p. 
Plane,  30. :  At  etiam  gregarU  nUUtes  faciunt  inoiti,  ut  coronam  dent  civicamy  et 
se  ab  aUquo  servatos  essefateantur;  ad  Fam,  i.  7. :  Facio  libenter  ut  per  lit- 
teras  tecum  eoUoqmr;  in  Verr.  v.  63. :  et  Olabrionenit  id  quod  sapientissime 
feeUy  facere  laeteius  sum,  ut  repente  testem  dimitteret,  insteful  of  laetatus  sum, 
quod^dimisit;  in  Verr,  ii.  4. :  fecerunt  etiam,  ut  me  prope  de  vitae  meae  statu 
doUyre  ae  lacrimis  sums  deducerent,  instead  of  deduxerunt;  p.  Chent,  40. :  fa^ 
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tUe  enim^  «f  non  ioiwn  mores  eftu  et  arrogantianu,  ml  etiam  eultum  atque  amic» 
tunij  atque  iUam  usque  ad  tidos  demissam  purpuram  recordemini^  inatead  of 
reeordBomm;  ad  Fanu  iii.  8. :  faciendum  mihi  putam,  ut  tuts  Uttms  hrewter 
responderemj  instead  of  respondendum  mihi  esse  putaei;  in  Cat.  iiL  3. :  n^gavi 
me  esse  fadurum^  utdepericulo  puhlico  non  ad  consilium  pubUeum  remintegram 
deferrem;  i.  e.  negaioi  me  rem  non  integram.  delaiurwn^  or  dixi  me  rem  integram 
delatufum. 

[§  620.]  13.  Hence  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  narratives, 
that  the  verbs  of  begging^  commanding^  admonishingy  &c  are 
first  followed  by  ut  or  ne  and  the  subjunctive,  and  afterwards 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  only  the  words  or  sen- 
timents of  the  subject  of  the  narrative  being  recorded  For  the 
purpose  of  explanation,  we  supply  from  the  preceding  verb  the 
general  idea  of  thinking  or  saying^  which  is  always  implied  in 
the  leading  verb ;  e.  g.  Caes.  BeJL  Civ.  iii.  89. :  Simul  tertiae 
aciei  totique  exercitui  imperaoit,  ne  infussu  suo  conctarreret :  se^ 
quum  id  fieri  veUet^  vexiBo  signum  daturum. 
His  (colonis  Athen.)  eonsulentibiu  nominatim  Pythia  praecepit, 

ut  MiJtiadem  sUn  impercUorem  sumerent :  id  si  fecissent,  ineepta 

prospera  futura^  Nep.  Milt.  1. 

[§  621.]  14.  Lastly,  ut  is  used,  and  not  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  (which  would  here  be  the  accusative  of  the 
subject) :  — 

a)  After  the  expressions  denoting  **  it  happens :  **  fit  (fieri 
non  potest)^  accidit,  incidit,  contingit  (chiefly  of  desirable  things), 
evenit,  usu  venit,  occurrity  and  est  (it  is  the  case  or  happens,  and 
hence  also  after  estOy  be  it  that). 

b)  After  the  words  denoting  "it  remains,**  or  "it  follows:" 
futurumy  extremuniy  prope,  proximumy  and  reUquum  est,  reUn-^ 
quUury  sequitury  restaty  and  superest;  sometimes  also  accedit  ut 
("  to  this  must  be  added  that,**  where,  however,  quod  is  more 
common). 

JFieri  autem  potest,  ut  rede  quis  sentiaty  et  id;  quod  sentity  polite 

eloqui  non  possity  Cic  Tttsc.  i.  3. 
Persaepe  evenity  ut  utilitas  cum  honestate  certety  Cicera 
Amicis  quoniam  satisfeciy  reUquum  esty  ut  egomet  mihi  consulaniy 

Nep.  Att.  21. 

[§ffi8.]  Note  h  ConHngit  miki  is  oeot  unfrequently  joined  with  the  in- 
finitive; e.g.  anteeellere  omnibus,  in  Cic.  p.  Arch,  8.,  and  non  euivis  homini 
contingit  adure  Corinthmh  in  Horat.  EpisL  i.  17.  86.  The  predicate  is  aleo 
found  in  the  dative  (as  in  the  case  of  Ucet),  with  esse  and  other  verbs  of 
aimUar  m^timg ;  e.g.  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  124. :  mihi  /ratrique  meo  destinari  proem 
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imhtu  amtigiL  Sequitmr^  wldch  in  the  sense  of  *<  it  follows,**  shoold  take  t&e 
accosat.  with  the  infinity  is  frequently  ii^owed  by  vt;  e.^.  Cicero:  si  hoe 
vemm  non  ul^  HquUitr  vt  faUwn  sit.  The  same  is  the  case  with  mueiimr, 
^  the  result  is,**  and  sometimes  with  effidJtur  (which  has  the  same  meaningX 
though  it  appears  more  frequently  to  take  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit. 
Respecting  accedxt  vt,  see  the  passages  of  Cicero,  p.  Rote.  Am,  31.  §S6. ; 
in  Verr.  ii.  12.  §  31. ;  Cat.  Meg,  6. ;  adAp.  CknidH  seneetutem  aeeedebat  eOamt 
tit  caecus  es$et;  p,  Reg,  Defot  I, :  accedxt  ut  accugatorwn  alietius  crudeiitate, 
alterhu  indigr^tate  conturber;  Tusc,  i.  19. :  acceditj  ut  eoJacUhaamnms  evadat 
ex  hoe  aere,  quod  (because)  nihil  est  ammo  velodm.  The  same  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  followed  in  Cic.  p.  Leg,  Man,  17. :  mmc  qmirn  haec  quoque  oppor* 
tunitas  adjuagatur^  ut  in  his  ipsis  locii  adsit,  ut  halflBat  exercitum^  kCy  quid 
expectamus  9  and  Liy.  ii.  27.  i  qui  ad  id^  quod  de  credUa  pecuma  jus  ntm 
dixissetf  adjioeret,  ut  ne  delectum  quidem  ex  SCto  haberet 

After  consuetudo  and  mos  or  maris  est,ut\B  frequently  nsed  instead  of  the 
infinitive,  the  fundamental  idea  being  ^it  usually  hi^pens  that  ;**  e.g.  Cic 
'  Brut,  21. :  sedest  mos  hominum^  ut  nolint  eundem  phaibus  rebus  exceUere;  in 
Verr.i,2%,i  negavit  maris  esse  Oraecorum^  ut  tn  eanwno  virorum  accumherent 
muUeres.  For  the  same  reason  the  expressions  natura  or  consu^udo  feri  are 
followed  by  ut;  e.g.  Cic.  p.  Muren,  2. :  natura  fert,  ut  Osfaoeamus,  qui  eadem 
periculoj  quxbus  nos  per/uncti  sumus,  ingrediantur, 

[§  ess.]  Note  2.  What  has  become  the  ordinary  practice  with  the  ex- 
pressions ^ it  happens**  and  ^ it  remains,"  may  at  least  serve  to  explain  why 
ut  is  used,  by  way  of  exception,  after  several  other  expressions  with  an 
adjective  conveying  the  idea  of  happening,  instead  of  the  accusat.  (of  the 
subject)  with  the  infinitive.  For  the  Latin  language  expresses  happemng^ 
as  a  result  or  efiect,  by  ut,  and  is  fond  of  paraphrasing  even  the  expression 
of  a  simple  act  by  means  of/aeio  ut;  see  §  619.  Hence  many  such  phrases 
as  novum  est,  rarum,  naturaley  necesse,  usitaium,  mirum,  singulars  est,  &c.  are 
construed  with  ut,  because  all  of  them  imply  the  idea  of  happening,  and  ac- 
cordingly novum  est  ut  in  Cic.  in  Verr,r,  6.,  is  equivalent  to  nova  rations  fit; 
and  rarum  est  in  Quintil.  vi.  3.  38.  and  x.  7.  24.,  equivalent  to  raro  fit,  &c. 
Emesti,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  expres- 
sion in  Cic.  Tuse,  v.  21. :  AJtqwe  ei  (Dionysio)  ne  integrum  quidem  erat,  ut  ad 
justitiam  renUgraret,  cimbus  libertatem  etjura  redderet;  and  the  same  expres- 
sion occurs  p,  Muren,  4. :  neque  est  integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  hamiman 
pericuUs  sublevandis  non  impertiam,  for  we  may  easily  complete  the  expression 
int^rum  ei  erat  ut,  by  that  common  periphrasis  integrum  ei  eratfactu  uL  Non 
verisimile  est  ut  occurs  in  Cicero  four  times,  p.  Rose,  Am,  41.  §  121. ;  tn  Verr, 
iv.  6.  §  1 1. ;  ;?.  SuU.  20.  §  57.  r  p>  Sext,  36.  §  78.,  and  in  all  of  them  it  has  the 
meaning  of  the  periphrasis  nan  videtur  re  vera  factum  esse  ut  In  the  same 
manner  we  must  explain  verum  est  ut  in  Nepos  (HoTtn.  i.),  which  is  other- 
wise very  singular :  si  verum  est,  quod  nemo  dubitat,  ut  populus  Ronumus 
omnes  gentes  virtute  superarit.  Comp.  Cic.  Lad.  4.  §  14.,  and  in  the  same 
manner y^i^nim  esse  ut  is  used  by  Cicero,  de  Divin,  ii.  31. 

The  transition  being  thus  formed  we  may  add  lastly,  that  ut  Is  sometimes 
used  after  adjectives  implying  an  abstract  relation,  as  aequmn,  rectum,  utile 
est,  although  the  infinitive  is  commonly  employed  after  them,  as  after  similar 
expressions  with  verbs ;  e.g.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22. :  quam  autem  habet  aequHatem^ 
ut  agrum  multis  amus  out  etiam  saeculis  ante  possessum,  qui  nullum  ktbuit, 
habeat,  qui  autem  habuit,  amittat;  Le.  quam  aeque  fit  ut;  and  in  Cicero  (de 
Fin,  ii.  83.,  and  Tuse.  iii.  3.)  we  twice  meet  with  qui  pniari  potest  trf  in  the 
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sense  of  qui  potest  etdquam  verUmSe  facta  eae.  But  the  begiimer  should  not 
forget,  that  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  peculiarities^  which  are  indeed 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  other  grammatical  rules,  and  supported  bj  the 
authority  of  classical  writers,  but  which  we  are  not  bound  to  imitate. 

[§624.]  15.  The  verbs  denoting  unllinffTiess  nnd  permission, 
which  may  take  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
(voloy  nolo,  malo,  sino,  permitto  and  licet) ;  those  which  denote 
asking,  advising,  reminding  (especially  postulo,  peto,  rogo,  oro, 
quaeso,  precor,  hortar,  stiadeo,  censeo,  moneo,  admoneo),  which  are 
generally  constraed  only  with  ut,  and  some  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  as  euro,  decemo,  mando,  jvbeo,  may  also  be  followed  by  the 
subjunctive  alone,  without  uL  Tp  these  we  must  add  the  two 
imperatives  ,/ac  (in  its  periphrastic  sense  "take  care  that"), 
which  usually  takes  ut,  and  cave,  which  usually  takes  ne;  for 
they  too  are  frequently  joined  with  the  subjunctive  alone. 
VeUem  equidem  aut  ipse  (Epicurus)  doctrinis  fuisset  instructior, 

aut  ne  deterruisset.  alios  a  studiis,  Cic  de  Fin,  L  7. 
Malo  te  sapiens  hostis  metuat,  qnam  stulti  ewes  laudent,  Liv. 

zxiL  39. 
Summa  miUtum  alacritate,  jvbentium  quocunque  veUet  duceret, 

oratio  excepta  est.  Curt  vL  10.  (4.) 
Itaque,  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negotio  solet,  senatus  decrevit, 

darent  operam  consules,  ne  quid  respubUca  detrimenti  cqperet, 

Sallust,  Cat.  29. 

[§  685.]  Note*  Oportet  and  necesse  est  may  likewise  be  followed  either  by 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  subjunctive  alone ;  e.  g.  leges 
oportet  breves  sint;  Seneca :  philoscphiae  servias  oportei,  irf  tibi  contii^fat  vera 
Uhertas;  Cicero :  virtus  necesse  est  vitium  qspemetur  atque  oderiL  Opus  est 
generaVy  takes  the  in6nitive ;  ut,  however,  occurs,  though  rarely,  with  opus 
est  as  well  as  with  necesse  estj  but  never  with  oportet. 

The  subjunctive  alone  after  the  verbs  of  entreating  is  rare  in  Cicero,  but  it 
occurs  ad  Fam.  v.  18. :  tamen  te  magna  opere  non  hortor  sohm^  sed  etiam  pro 
amore  nostro  rogo  atque  oro  te  coUigas  virumque  praebeas, 

[§  626.]  16.  The  infinitive  and  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive, according  to  §§  588  and  597.,  serve  to  express  a  propo- 
sition as  a  thought,  so  that  it  resembles  an  abstract  noun. 
Quod  with  a  tense  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a  proposition  simply  as  a  fact  This  is 
obviously  the  case,  e.  g.  when  in  replying  to  a  person,  we 
take  up  and  repeat  a  previous  remark  of  his.  It  is  fre- 
quently indifferent  whether  we  express  a  proposition  by  tho 
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accusative  with  the  infimtiTe,  or  hy  quod,  as,  for  example^  in 
those  cases  where  the  predicate  **  it  is  agreeable,"  or  "  ili^ 
agreeable,"  "  it  is  pleasant"  or  "unpleasant,"  follows  the  pro- 
position. But  the  infinitive  is  always  more  properly  made  the 
subject,  when  the  predicate  expresses  an  abstract  idea;  but 
when  it  implies  a  fact,  the  proposition  is  more  properly  intro- 
duced by  quod,  to  which  is  frequently  joined  a  demonstratiTe 
pronoun  hoc,  id,  illudy  in  order  to  mark  its  character  as  a  fact 
still  more  emphatically. 
Quod  autem  me  Agameinnonem  aemulari  pittas,  faUeris,    Namque 

Uk  vix  decern  annis  unam  cepit  urhem :  ego  contra  ea,  una  urbe 

nostra,    dieque   uno,   totam    Graeciam  Lacedaemaniis  fugatis 

Uberavi,  Nep  Epanu  5.,  where  Epaminondas  makes  this  answer 

to  an  opponent. 
Inter  causae  malorum  nostrorum  est,  quod  vivimus  ad  txempla^ 

Seneca,  Epist.  123. 
Supra  belli  Latini  mettan  id  quoqne  aecesserat,  quod  triginta  jatn 

eonjurasse  populos  satis  constabat,  Liv.  ii.  18. 
Ex  tota  laude  Reguli  illud  est  admiratione  digjium,  quod  capthos 

(Poenorum)  retinendos  censuit,  Cic  de  Off.  iii.  31. 

Note  1.  It  is  onquestionably  a  great  nicety  of  the  Latin  langaage  to  be 
able,  by  means  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  to  metamorph^^  as  it 
were,  a  proposition  into  a  single  abstract  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  it  in  its  natural  relation  by  means  of  the  conjunction  quod.  In 
English  these  two  constructions  likewise  exist,  as  ^*  I  kno.w  him  to  be  a  good 
man,**  and  ^I  know  that  he  is  a  good  man  ;**  but  the  former  is  not  used  as 
extensively  as  in  Latin,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  observed 
with  the  B:une  accuracy  as  in  Latin :  in  Greek,  too^  the  distinction  b  not 
adhered  to  with  the  same  accuracy.  Let  us  explain  the  practice  of  the  Latin 
language  by  an  example.  Take  the  proposition  victor  pepercit  victis ;  if  we 
make  it  the  subject,  or  object  of  a*iother  proposition,  we  may  say  either 
qw)d  victor  pepercU  viciiSy  or  victorem  pepertisse  victU,  The  first  is  used 
when  the  proposition  is  to  be  left  in  its  natural  relation ;  c.  g.  quod  victor 
victis  pepercU,  magnum  ett,  sed  mafus  etiam,  quod  eoa  in  mmerum  fnormi 
recepOf  i.  e.  the  fact  that  he  spared  them  and,  &c  ;  quod  rex  vicHs  peperat, 
ipsi  causa  muUorum  malorum  Jmt.  The  infinitive,  on  the  other  hand,  changes 
the  proposition  into  an  abstract  noun,  victorem  victis  pepercisse ;  and  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  generally  adopted  when  the  predicate  also  contains  some 
abstract  notion ;  e.  g.  r^^em  victis  pepercisse  Justum  est,  magnum  est,  or  mag- 
num videbatur ;  and  especially  when,  by  the  use  of  the  infinitive  present,  the 
sentence  acquires  the  character  of  generality,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  a 
particular  case ;  e.  g.  victorem  victis  parcere  justum,  magnum  est,  magman 
videtur,  &c.     See  §  599. 

It  is  clear  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  with  many  predicates,  the 
dioioe  between  the  two  oonstructions  must  be  left  to  discretion.    We  find  in 
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Cic.  ad  An.  zv.  1. :  Sed  ad  kaec  omma  wml  camohHo  eil^  quod  ea  condicione 
nati  nimus,  tU  nikilj  quod  homini  acadere  possii^  reeuaare  debeatmu^  where, 
with  the  same  justice,  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.  might  have  been  used : 
ea  condicione  noe  esse  natos.  Cicero,  ad  QumL  Frat  iL  13.  says :  Te  hilari 
ammo  esse  valde  wie  juvcdi  and  Flinj,  Epist.  L  18. :  juvat  me  quod  vigent 
studio ;  Liv.  iii.  9. :  IruwUosum  vobis  est^  desertam  rempubUcam  invadi;  Cic  m 
Cat.  ii.  7. :  Timeo  ne  mihi  sit  invidiosum,  quod  iUum  emiserim  potiuSy  quam  quod 
efecerim.  Compare  the  examples  in  the  treatise  of  Fickenscher,  CommetUat  de 
coi^unctione  quody  Norimberg.  1826.  But  the  great  difierence  pointed  out 
above  must  be  obeerred,  and  we  must  add  that  quod  generally  refers  to  past 
time ;  for  which  reason  it  is  preferable  to  say,  e.  g.  gratissimmn  mihi  est^ 
quod  ad  me  tua  manu  scripsisti^  and  gratissimum  mihi  est  te  bene  valere. 
Wherever  a  Roman  thought  it  necessary  to  express  the  individual  fact  more 
emphatically,  he  added  to  quod  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  ha*  no  inilu* 
ence  whatever  upon  the  construction;  and  hence  (to  take  up  again  the 
above  sentence)  we  might  say  :  iUud  ipsum^  quod  rex  metis  peperdt,  causa  ei 
muUorum  malorum  fiat;  magnum  est  hoe^  quod  victor  vicHs  pepereit,  &c. 
Compare  Cic  de  Off.  iL  20. :  Videndwnque  Obtd  est^  quody  si  opulentum  fortur 
natimqwe  defenderisy  in  uno  Olo  manet  gratia;  sin  autem  inopem, probum  ttxmen 
et  modestumy  omnes  mm  improbi  humUes  praesidium  sibi  paratum  vident. 

[§  6S7.]  Note  2.  The  use  of  quod  in  repeating  a  previous  expression  or  pro- 
position of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it  occurs  most  frequently 
in  letters ;  and  quod  in  this  case  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  **  with  regard 
to,"  or  ^^  as  regards ;  **  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  7. :  Quod  mihi  de  nostro  statu 
grahdarisy  minime  miramur  te  tuo  opere  laetari.  Quod  scribis  te  veUe  scirCy 
qui  sit  rei  pubUcae  status :  summa  dissensio  est.  Quod  miM  de  fUa  et  de  CraS' 
sipede  (to  whom  she  was  betrothed)  gratularis :  agnosco  humanitatem  tuam. 
Further,  Cicero  writes  to  Terentia :  Quod  scribisy  te,  si  velimy  ad  me  ventu- 
ram :  ego  vero  te  istic  esse  volo.  Quod  ad  mCymea  TerentiOy  scribiSy  te  vicum 
vendituram :  qmdy  obsecro  fo,  quid  fiiturum  est  f  Such  sentences,  therefore, 
are  not  in  any  grammatical  oonnectton  with  the  verb  that  fc^ws  after 
them. 

Nisi  quod  and  praeterquam  quody  except  the  fact  that,  or  except  that,  are 
of  a  different  kind  (see  §.  735.)  ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  1. :  Oan  Patrons 
Epicureo  mihi  omnia  oonummia  sunt:  nisi  quod  in pkilosophia  vehementer  ab  eo 
dissewtio ;  but  this,  too,  is  simply  an  external  additioii  of  a  proposition  stating 
a  fact. 

[§  628.]  17.  A  purely  objective  proposition  is  expressed  by 
quod  only  when  it  depends  upon  the  very  general  transitive 
verbs  addere  (mostly  in  the  imperative  adde  or  adjtcey  adde  hue 
quod)  and  facere  joined  with  an  adverb,  as  bene  facts  quod  me 
manes.  Otherwise  the  infinitive  is  employed  exclusively  in 
propositions  of  this  kind,  for  a  proposition^  when  represented  as 
the  object  of  a  verb^  is  already  converted  into  a  mngle  thought. 
Fecit  humaniter  lAciniuSy  quod  fid  me,  misso  senatu,  vesperi  venitf 

Cic  ad  QuiTU.  Frat.  iL  1. 
Htppocratesy  clarus  arte  medicinae,  videtur  hone$tissime  fecisscy 

quod  quosdam  errores  sues,  ne  posteri  errarent,  confessus  est, 

r  r  4 
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QuintiL  iiL  6.  64.  (He  might  ako  have  said  ut — con/lteretur, 

according  to  §  619.) 

[§  629.]    But  it  must  be  observed  that  afier  the  verbs  denoting 
a  feeling  of  pain  or  joy,  and  the  outward  expressioii  of  those 
feelings,  viz.  ffaudeo,  delectar,  angoTy  doleo^  gramter  feroy  sue- 
censeo,  poenitet,  mirar,  admiror,  glorior,  gratubr^  grtitias  ago, 
queror,  indigjior,  and  others   of  a  similar  meanings,    we  maj 
either  use  quod  in  the  sense  of  " because,"  or  ''of*  or  **  at  the 
fact  that,**  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  say  either  Ula  re  gaudeo  or  illud  gaudeo.   Whether  quod 
is  to  be  joined  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,   must  be 
determined  by  the  general  rules  concerning  these  moodis:  the 
indicative  expresses  a  fact,  and  the  subjimctive  a  conceptioii*  * 
CruadeOf  quod  te  interpeUavi,  Cic.  de  Leg,  iiL  1. 
Meum  factum  prcbari  abs  te  triumpho  gaudioy  Caesar  in  Cic  ad 

Att.  ix.  16. 
QiLod  spiratis,  quod  vocem  mittitis,  quod  farmas  hominum  haheOs, 

indignantur,  Liv.  iv.  3. 
Vetus  illud  Catonis  admodum  scitum  esty  qui  mirari  se  ajebaty 

quod  non  rideret  haruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset,  Cic  de 

Diviru  ii.  24. 
Scipio  saepe  querebatur,  quod  omnibus  in  rebus  homines  dilzgen- 

tiores  essent,  ut^  capras  et  oves  quot  quisque  kaberet,  cUeere 

possety  amicos  quot  haberety  non  posset  dicerCy  et  in  illis  qutdem 

parandis  adhibere  curam,  in  amicis  eligendis  negligentes  esse, 

Cic  LaeL  17. 

Note.  We  should  carefully  mark  the  distmction  between  real  objective 
propoBitions  of  the  accua.  with  the  infinit.  (§  602.)  and  those  in  which  the  ac- 
cusat.  with  the  infinit.  may  be  used  along  with  the  construction  of  quod.  The 
use  of  quod  to  express  a  purely  objective  proposition  would  be  contrary  to 
the  pure  Latin  idiom  (the  instances  adduced  from  Cicero  belong  to  §  626. ; 
and  those  from  Livy,  iii.  6%  2.,  and  xlv.  41.,  have  been  corrected),  and  is 
found  only  in  the  earliest  Latin  (see  Forcellini,  Lexic.  s.  v.  quod),  and  in 
the  unclassical  author  of  the  work  de  Bell.  Hispan.  36. :  legaH  renxmtiarvnt 
quod  Pompejum  in  potestate  haberent.  In  the  silver  age,  beginning  with 
Celsus,  again,  some  few  instances  occur ;  e.  g.  Celsus,  i.  3.  p.  25.  or  p.  30.  ed. 
Bip. :  ilhid  quoque  wme  (scire)  oportet^  quod,  && ;  Martial,  xi.  65.:  koaeio 
quod  scribit  nuUa  pueUa  tUn,  where  the  pronoun  forms  the  transition ;  Sueton. 
Tit.  8. :  recordatus  quondam  super  coenam,  quod  mhU  cuiquam  toto  die  prae- 
stiOsset.  This  use  of  quod  afterwards  increased,  and  through  the  Vulgate  it 
became  with  Christian  writers  the  ordinary  modd  of  speaking.  See  Madvig, 
Opu8C.  Acad.  ii.  p.  232.  foil.  But  after  the  yerbs  enumerated  above  both 
constructions  are,  on  the  whole,  equally  in  use,  because  they  may  be  looked 
»t  from  two  points  of  view :  the  dependent  clause  may  be  regarded  either  as 
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a  kind  of  object  (such  as  we  firequentlj  find  with  intranritiTe  verbs),  or  as  an 
explanatory  sentence  answering  to  the  ablatiye  of  a  noun.  We  may  indeed 
notice  this  further  difference  that  the  verbs  expressing  a  feeling  (gaudeo^  doleo^ 
miror)  are  more  commonly  followed  by  the  accusat.  with  the  infinit.,  and  those 
denoting  the  outward  expression  of  feeling  (laudo^  reprehendo^  acctuo,  contohr^ 
misereor^  gratUu  ago^  gratulor^  &c.)  are  more  commonly  construed  with  quod. 
But  there  are  passages  in  which  this  distinction  is  reversed ;  e.  g.  gratUu  agere^ 
is  joined  by  Cicero  with  quod^  and  by  Tacitus  with  the  accusat.  with  the  infi- 
nitive ;  Hist.  iv.  64. :  Redisse  vos  in  corpus  nomenque  Oemumiae  commumbut 
deis  et  praecipuo  dearum  Marti  grates  agimusy  vobisque  gratulamur  quod  tandem 
Uberi  inter  Uberos  eriOs.  Oratulor  when  joined  to  a  noun  takes  the  prepo- 
sition de  or  the  ablative  alone,  as  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  13. :  gratuhr  tUn  ajffhu' 
tote  mri  opHmi;  sometimes  also  the  accusative,  as  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  20. :  mt'At 
gratulatus  es  iltius  diei  ceUhritatem^  qua  nihil  me  unquam  deleetavit  magisy  or 
with  the  addition  of  a  participle,  Cic.  Philip,  ii.  21. :  Brutus  Ciceroni  recups' 
ratam  victoriam  est  gratulatus;  Liv.  i.  28. :  Mettus  IMUo  devictos  hostes  gra- 
iulatur;  but  when  a  proposition  is  dependent  upon  ^roAc^or,  it  most  commonly 
takes  ihe  conjunction  quod  (answering  to  the  preposition  cfe),  but  the  aocus, 
with  the  infinit  is  also  used. 

[  §  630.]  18.  Quod  is  used  exclusively  in  explanatory  or  pe- 
riphrastic propositions,  which  refer  to  a  preceding  demonstrative 
pronoun  {hocy  id,  iUttd,  istud)^  unless  this  pronoun  be  added  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative,  as  a  pleonasm  to  verbs  governing 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Hence  this  rule  finds  its 
certun  application  only  when  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  in 
some  other  case,  or  dependent  upon  a  preposition. 
Mihi  quidem  videntur  homines  hoc  re  maxime  helms  praestare, 

quod  loqui  possunt,  Cic.  de  Invent,  L  4. 
Socrates  apud  Platonem  hoc  Perielem  ceteris  praestitisse  or€UorAus 

dicity  quod  is  Anaxagorae  fuerit  auditor,  Cic.  Orat.  6, 
Tribunos  (militum)  omnes  patricioP  creavit  populus,  contentus  eo, 

quod  ratio  plehejorum  habita  esset,  Livy. 
Qtuzm  te  velim  cautum  esse  in  scribendo,  ex  hoc  (or  hinc)  coT^icito, 

quod  ego  ad  te  ne  haec  quidem  scribo,  quae  palam  in  re  publica 

turbantur,  ne  cujusquam  animum  meae  Utterae  interceptae  of- 

fendant,  Cic.  ad  Qtdnt.  Frat.  iiL  9. 

Nate.  The  pleonastic  use  of  the  accusat.  of  demonstrative  pronouns  with 
the  verba  sentUndi  et  dedarandi^  and  with  the  verbs  of  effecting,  asking,  and 
others,  which  require  ut  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  what  fol- 
lows, must  be  carefully  distrnguished  from  this  necessary  use  of  those  pronouns. 
The  pleonastic  use  of  this  pronoun,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  §  748.,  has  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  construction.  We  remarked  above  that  the 
nominat.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoim  is  likewise  used  pleonastically,  and 
serves,  in  conjunction  with  qttod  following,  to  express  more  distinctly  that 
the  proposition  contains  a  real  fact ;  but  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  oblique 
cases,  especially  the  ablative,  both  with  and  without  a  preposition. 
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CHAP.  LXXXI. 

U8£  OF   THE   PAATICIPLBS. 

[§  681.]  1.  Th£  Partioiple  expreases  the  action  or  condition  of 
the  verb  in  the  form  of  on  adjective,  governing  the  case  of  the 
verb,  and  at  the  same  time  marking  the  complete  or  incomplete 
state  of  the  action  or  condition.  In  Latin,  as  in  English^  tiiB 
fonn  of  the  verb  is  very  defective,  for  it  has,  in  the  active,  one 
participle  to  express  an  action  still  going  on,  as  scribens,  writiog; 
and,  in  the  passive,  one  to  express  the  completed  state  of  suf- 
fering, as  8criptutf  written ;  consequently,  there  la  no  participle 
of  a  completed  action  (for  which  we  say  having  written),  nor 
of  a  state  of  suffering  still  going  on.  The  Greek  language  has 
participles  for  all  these  cases.  The  Latin  deponent  is  the  only 
kind  of  verb  which  has  the  partidples  complete,  its  passive  form 
having  an  active  meaning :  imitans^  imitating,  and  imxtatusy  one 
vho  has  imitated. 

To  these,  however,  we  must  add  two  participles,  one  in  the 
active  and  the  otlier  in  the  passive,  which  express  the  action  or 
suffering  as  not  yet  begun,  that  is,  as  something  which  is  to 
take  place  in  future,  whence^they  are  called  participles  of  ^ 
future.  The  participle  future  active  properly  expresses  the  in- 
tention or  obligation  to  perform  an  action,  as  scripturus,  one 
who  intends  or  has  to  write,  but  has  also  the  signification  of 
simple  futurity,  "one  who  is  ab^ut  to  write."  The  parti- 
ciple future  passive  expresses  in  the  nominative  the  neces- 
sity that  something  should  be  done  or  suffered,  as  epistola 
scribenday  a  letter  which  must  be  written,  and  not  one  that  will 
be  written.  In  the  other  cases  it  serves  to  supply  the  very  sen- 
sible want  of  a  participle  present  passive,  expressing  a  state  of 
suffering  going  on.     But  of  this  hereafter,  §  652.  folL 

Note  1.  The  participle  contaiiM  in  itself  no  specification  of  time.  ^'^^ 
wo  say  written^  we  suppose  indeed  the  act  of  writing  to  have  taken  pl*p^  . 
some  period  of  the  past  time ;  but  the  state  expressed  in  written  may  exist  lo 
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the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past  or  future  time.  For  we  may  say :  a  thing  is 
now  written,  was  written  three  years  ago,  and  will  be  written  many  years 
hence :  the  participle  written  expressing  in  all  these  cases  only  the  completion 
of  a  passive  state. 

[§  63S.]  Note  2.  The  want  of  the  participle  of  *b  completed  action  in  the 
active  is  often  felt  yery  sensibly,  for  neither  circumlocution  nor  the  change 
into  the  passive  form  (e.  g.  victoria  porta,  after  he  had  gained  the  victory) 
always  conveys  exactly  what  is  meant.  But  the  perfect  participles  of  depo- 
nents are  a  very  convenient  means  of  supplying  this  want,  as  their  number 
is  not  small,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  find  some  deponent  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  an  active ;  in  the  case  just  mentioned  we  may  say  victoriam 
adeptus,  assecuttu,  or  coruecutus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  writers  use  many  perfect  participles  of  depo- 
nents in  a  passive  sense,  along  with  the  proper  active  one ;  but  the  following 
only  are  attested  by  the  authority  of  correct  writers:  adeptug,  comitaius, 
commentatus,  complexus,  confeMus,  demennis  and  emensus,  effaius,  ementitus, 
emeritus,  expertus  (especially  inexpertue),  execratue,  interpretatue,  meditatue, 
metatus,  moderatus,  apinaius,  paetue,  partitue,  perfimau8,periclitatiu,popidatus, 
depopulatue,  stipulatus,  testatue,  and  its  compounds  contegtatue  and  deteHatus, 
A  pretty  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Joh.  Conr.  Schwarz,  OrammaULat. 
p.  382.  foil.  The  perfect  tenses  of  these  deponents  thus  sometimes  acquire  a 
passive  signification,  and  s(Hne  participles  are  also  used  in  a  passive  sense  in 
the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute ;  partitus  is  frequently  used  so  by 
Caesar:  partitis  copiis,  BelL  Gall.  vi.  6. :  partito  exercitu,  ibid.  vi.  33.,  and 
Liv.  xxviii.  19.;  partita  ckuse,  Liv.  xxvii.  8. ;  and  depopulato  agro  in  Liv. 
ix.  36. :  adepta  libertate  in  SuUust,  Cat,  7.  But  such  things  must  be  looked 
upon  as  exceptions,  though  there  may  be  less  objection  to  such  an  expression 
as  adepta  libertate  uti  needs. 

[§  6S3.]  There  are,  however,  some  active  verbs  which  have  a  participle 
perfect  with  a  passive  form.  (See  §  148.)  Such  participles  are :  juratus, 
pransns,  coenatus  (which  however  has  also  a  passive  meaning),  patus ;  ausus, 
gamsus,  tolitus,  fims,  confisus;  further,  exosus,  perosus,  Bud  pertaesus,  which 
belong  to  odisse  and  the  impersonal  taedet.  The  participles  assuetus  and 
desuetus  have  a  reflective  meaning  besides  the  passive  one,  and  signify  one 
who  has  accustomed  or  disaccustomed  himself. 

•[§  63^1  Note  3.  The  periphrasis  of  habere  with  a  participle  perfect  passive, 
which  in  English  forms  the  perfect  active,  occurs  also  in  Latin,  but  almost 
exclusively  in  those  expressions  which  denote  hnowing  and  determining. 
Hence  we  say :  cognitum^  perspectum^  perception,  comprehensum,  exphmtum, 
statutum,  constitutUm,  deliberatum,  persuasttm  mihi  habeo,  equivalent  to  cognovi, 
perspexi,  percepi,  &c. ;  e.  g.  hoc  a^itum  habeo  comprehensumque  animo ;  qui 
homilies  amicitiam  nee  usu  nee  ratione  haJbent  cognitam ;  omnes  habeo  cognitos 
sensus  adolescentis.  Persuastan  mihi  habeo,  and  persuasissimtan  habeo  can  only 
be  used  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in 
the  sense  o£  mihi  persuasi  or  persuasum  mihi  est.  In  other  cases,  where  this 
periphrasis  occurs,  it  differs  in  meaning  from  the  ordinary  perfect  active ; 
inchoatum  and  institutum  habeo  opus  express  more  than  inchoavi,  institui,  and 
abtolutum  habeo  is  more  than  absolvi.  Quint.  Cic.  in  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iii.  in  fin. : 
quod  me  hortaris  ut  absolvam :  habeo  dbsohitum  suave  epos  ad  Caesarem,  i.  e.  I 
have  it  ready ;  in  Verr.  iii.  14. :  ut  decumas  ad  aquas  deportatas  haberent.  It 
has  a  strengthening  power  in  Cic.  in  Rull,  ii.  6.:  non  enim  nattird  bellum  nescio 
quod  habet  susceptum  consulatus  cum  tribunatu ;  in  Verr,  v.  in  fin. :   Verres  dc' 
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orum  tenuis  et  reHgumUma  beOum  temper  hahut  indicium  ;  ibid.  iL  32. :  fidtm 
et  reiigumem  tuam  jam  aUeri  addietam  pecwma  accepiii  halnasti;  ad  AiL  ztl 
16. :  quod  sifeceris^  me  maxima  henejicio  devinetum  habebiSj  which  is  strooger 
than  devinxeris ;  but  ad  Att  vi.  2. :  Senatum  inchisum  in  cwria  habuent^  most 
be  understood  in  its  literal  sense :  they  kept  the  senate  imprisoned,  i.e.  in- 
dusum  tenuermU^  an  expression  which  frequently  occurs. 

[§  635.]  2.  Participles  are  employed  in  Latin  more  frequently 
than  in  English,  not  only  to  express  the  verb  in  explanatoij 
clauses,  connected,  by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun,  with  a  noun 
of  the  leading  sentence ;  but  clauses  which  are  introduced  by 
means  of  particles  of  time  (e.  g.  cu,  wheny  aUhaughy  since),  maj 
be  expressed  by  partidples,  provided  their  subject  occurs  in  the 
leading  sentence. 
Est  enim  lex  nihil  aliud,  nisi  recta  et  a  numine  deorum  tracta  raHoy 

imperans  honesta,  prohibens  contrariay  Cic.  Philip.  xL  12. 
CuriOy  ad  focum  sedenti,  maffnum  auri  pondtis  Samnites  guum 

attulissent,  repudiati  ah  eo  sunt,  Cic  Cat  Maj. 
Dionysius  tyrannvLSy  Syracusis  expulsus,  Corinthi  pueros  docebat, 

Cic  Tusc.  iiL  12. 
Dionysiusj  cultros  metuens  tansariosy  candenti  carbone  sibi  adure- 

hat  capillumy  Cic  de  Off,  iL  7. 
Ristis  interdum   ita  repente  erumpit,   ut  eum  cupientes   tenere 

nequeamusy  Cic  de  Orat  ii.  58. 

Note  1.    It  must  be  observed,  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence^ 
that  clauses  denoting  time  are  connected,  by  means  of  a  participle,  with^A 
noun  of  the  leading  proposition,  e.  g.  regem  forte  inambtdantem  homo  adiU, 
i.  e.  while  he  was  taking  a  walk ;  domum  reversus  Utteras  iuas  invent,  whea  I 
returned  home.    One  of  two  verbs  connected  in  English  by  "  and  ^  may  be 
expressed  by  the  present  participle,  in  Latin,  when  the  actions  expressed  bj 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  simultaneous,  e.  g.  he  came  to  me  and  cried  out 
(or  crying  out),  venit  ad  me  damitaiis.  The  perfect  participle  both  of  psssive 
and  deponent  verbs,  however,  must  be  used,  whenever  one  of  the  actions  pre- 
cedes the  other,  although  in  English  they  are  sometimes  connected  by  *'  sndf 
and  described  as  simultaneous,  e.  g.  Caesar  hostes  aggressm  fugavit^  Caes^ 
attacked  the  enemy  and  defeated  them;   Caesar  kostes  in  fitgam  conjectos 
persectUus  est,  Caesar  put  the  enemy  to  flight  and  pursued  them.    Examples 
of  this  kind  occur  in  great  numbers.     Sentences  which  we  connect  by  **al" 
though  "  must  be  more  especially  attended  to,  as  the  Latin  language  here 
differs  more  widely  from  ours,  e.  g.  in  the  last  passage  above  quoted  (OiC' 
de  Orat,  ii.  58.),  and  in  other  passages  of  Cicero,  as  Misericordia  occurrere 
solet  supplicibus  et  calanUtosis,  nullius  oratione  evocata.     Such  a  participle  is 
oflen  followed  by  tamen;  e.  g.  Cicero:  Scripta  tuajam  diu  expectaiu  non audeo 
tamenjlagitare;  qtUs  hoc  non  inteUigit,  istum  absolutum  tamen  e  mambuspop^ 
Romani  eripi  nuUo  modo  posse  f     Later  writers  join  the  particles  guamgv^ 
quamvisj  etiam  and  vel  with  the  participle  itself    e.g.  Sueton. :  Caesarem  s»'* 
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Hie*  quamvis  reeusantem  ttUro  in  Africam  nmt  secuH,  Conditional  clauses  also, 
impljing  an  unreal  hypothesis,  which  shoidd  be  expressed  bj  the  subjunc- 
tive, are  not  unfrequently  put  in  the  participle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  a  general  protasis  describing  an  object  only  as  con* 
ceived  to  be  endowed  with  certain  qualities ;  e.  g.  he  who  does  or  thinks  this, 
are  generally  not  expressed  by  a  participle,  but  as  in  English  by  is  qtd,  or 
with  the  omission  of  is,  by  qui  alone,  or  by  si  qtds,  since  a  participle  cannot 
appear  in  the  independent  character  of  a  substantive  any  more  than  an  adjec- 
tive. (See  §  363.)  It  is  only  in  later  Latin  that  participles  are  used  more  fre- 
quently in  this  sense,  e.  g.  adstaatesj  avdienteSy  instead  of  n  qui  adstabantt 
emdiehant.     (Comp.  }  714.) 

[§  e36.]  Note  2.  A  participle  is  used  with  the  verbs  denoting  "  to  repre- 
sent" and  "perceive,**  especially  with  those  denoting  **  to  see*'  or  "hear,** 
when  a  thing  is  described  or  perceived  in  a  particular  state,  as  in  Pliny : 
ApeUes  pinxit  Alexandrum  Magmim  fvUmen  tenentem.  In  English  we  ^'' 
quentiy  join  the  infinitive  with  such  verbs ;  e.g.  audivi  te  canentem,  I  heard 
you  sing ;  vidi  te  ambukmteTn,  I  saw  you  take  a  walk ;  but  cmdwi  te  canere,  in 
Latin  either  means :  "  I  heard  (from  somebody)  that  you  sang,**  or  I  heard 
that  yQ%>  sang  a  song  (e.g.  earmen  CatuUi,  Trojae  exeidium),  so  that  the 
object  of  my  perception  was  not  the  person  in  tiie  act  of  singing,  but  the 
action  of  the  person.  Audivi  te  qtam  ccmeres  (see  §  749.)  would  refer  to  a 
portion  of  his  song. 

Timoleouy  quum  aetate  jam  provectus  essety  lumina  oculorum 
amisity  quam  calamitatem  ita  moderate  tuKt,  ut  tuque  eum 
querentem  quisqtuzm  audierity  neque  eo  minus  privatis  publi" 
cisque  rebus  interfuerity  Nep.  TimoL  4. 

[§  687.]  3.  Substantives  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb ; 
e.g.  the  building,  instituting,  writing,  hearing,  are  expressed  by 
the  participles  perfect  and  Aiture  passive,  the  Latin  language 
not  always  having  substantives  of  this  kind  (at  least  they  are 
not  in  common  use).  There  is  of  course  this  difference,  that 
the  perfect  participle  is  employed  when  the  action  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  completed,  and  the  future  participle,  when  it  is  con- 
ceived as  still  incomplete.  (The  participle  future  passive, 
however,  only  in  its  oblique  cases,  as  the  nominative  has  the 
significlition  of  necessity,  see  §  649.)  This  is  done  in  all  the 
cases  of  such  participles,  and  even  when  they  are  governed  by 
the  prepositions  ady  antcy  ob,  post,  propter y  ahy  and  ex;  e. g.  Liv. 
xxvii.  29. :  Jiae  litterae  recitatae  magnum  luctum  fecerunty  the 
reading  of  this  letter ;  Tacit  Ann,  L  8. :  Occisus  Caesar  aliis 
pessimumy  aUis  pulcherrimum  facinus  videbatur,  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  &c. ;  Tarentum  captum,  the  taking  of  Tarentum ;  re- 
ceptus  Hannibaly  the  reception  of  Hannibal ;  oh  receptum  Han^ 
nibalem,  on  account  of  the  reception  of  Hannibal ;  Curt.  iv.  58. : 
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gSfl  guisgue  caesi  regis  expetehat  decusy  the  glory  of  haying  killed, 

or  of  killing  the  king  (for  both  expressions  are  here  equivalent). 

It  must^  however,  be  observed,  that  the  nominative   is  not 

thus  used  by  Cicero,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  silver  age  of  the 

language. 

P.  Scipio  propter  Africam  domitam  Africanus   appeUatus   est, 

Eutrop.  iv.  4. 
Thehae  et  ante  Epamimmdam  natum  et  post  ejus  interitum  per-- 

petuo   alieno  paruerunt  itnperio,  Nepw  JEpam,  10.      (So  alao 

post  Christum  natum,  ab  urbe  conditay  &c) 

Note  1.  It  deserves  to  be  especially  noticed,  that  Livj  uses  the  neuter  of 
the  participle  perfect  passive,  without  a  noun,  as  a  yerbol  subject  of  a  pro- 
position ;  e.  g.  vii.  22. :  Tentatum  domi  per  dictatorem^  vt  ambo  patricH  com^ 
Mules  crearentur^  rem  ad  interregTotm  perduxit ;  i.  e.  the  attempt,  or  proper! j, 
the  fact  of  the  attempt  being  made  by  the  dictator ;  xzviii.  26^  Hamd 
procvl  ab  urbe  aberanlt  qwum  ex  ohviis  auditumy  postero  die  omnem  exercUam 
prqficUcit  omni  metu  eas  liheravUy  the  news  freed  them  from  all  fear.  Comp. 
i.  5^.  init. ;  iv.  16. ;  iv.  59. ;  and  in  many  other  passages.  With  this  we 
must  compare  the  use  of  the  neuter  of  the  same  participle  in  the  ablative. 
See  §  647. 

[§  638.]  Note  2.  The  English  ^*  without"  with  a  verbal  substantive  is  not 
expressed  in  Latin  by  sine^  but  a  negative  particle  is  used  instead ;  e.  g. 
Caesar  exercitum  ntmquam  per  insidiosa  itinera  duxit^  nisi  perspeadatus  loco- 
rum  situs^  without  having  examined  the  localities ;  —  especially  with  the 
ablative  absolute ;  as :  Athenienses  non  expectato  attxilio  adversvs  ingentem 
Persarum  exercitum  in  proelium  egreditmtur,  without  expecting  assistance ; 
natitra  dedit  usuram  vitaey  tamquam  pecuniae,  nulla  praestituta  die,  without 
fixing  any  time ;  ntdla  valeiudinis  habita  raHone  oelerUer  profectus  ram,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  health ;  VirgtUi  Aeneidem  noli  legere,  nisi  lectis 
Homeri  oarmimbus^  without  having  read  the  Homeric  poems. 

[§  639.]  4.  The  participle  future  active  is  used  especiallj 
with  verbs  of  nxotion  (such  as  go,  send,  &c.)  to  express  a  pur- 
pose, which  we  indicate  in  English  by  the  particle  "  to ; "  the 
conjunction  uty  or  a  relative  pronoun  with  the  subjunctive, 
however,  is  very  commonly  used  in  Latin  instead  of  the 
participle. 
Hannibal  in  Etruriam  dueit,  earn  quoquegentem  aut  vi  aut  volun- 

tate  a^uncturusy  Liv.  xxL  58. 

Note.  This  participle  is  also  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  conjunctions 
"since,"  "  when,**  "although"  (§  685.)  ;  e.g.  plura  locuturos  dbire  nasju^sit; 
i.e.  when  or  although  we  intended  to  say  more;  Sueton.  Tib,  18. :  TSbertMt 
tnjffedunu  Rhenum  commeaium  omnem  non  ante  transmtsit,  quam,  &c.,  when 
he  wanted  to  cross ;  Tacit.  Oerm.  3. :  Herculem  Oermani^  ituri  in  proelium^ 
canunL,  when  they  intend  to  go  to  battle ;  Phaedr.  ill.  2. :  Alii  onerant  saxis. 
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qtadam  contra  miseriti  pidurae  qidppe^  quamoia  nemo  laederei,  mierepanem^ 
since  the  animal  was  to  die  after  aJL  (Notice  here  the  addition  of  quippe^ 
and  vtpote  in  this  sense.)  Hence  this  participle  is  also  used  as  apodosis  to 
express  the  inference  fimn  an  hypothetical  proposition  :  Liv.  iii.  30. :  egre^ 
dUur  eeutris  Romamts^  vallum  imxuurusy  m  copia  pmgnae  ^fieret ;  Tacit.  Amu  i. 
36. :  augebat  metum  gnarus  Ronuaiae  sediti<mi$  ety  si  omitteretur  nJMi,  inoasunu 
hostis;  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  verb,  Plin.  EpiaL  iiL  IS. : 
Kbrum  nmi  exigend  ttbi;  muswnuy  etsi  turn  exegUsea;  iii.  21. :  dedit  mUii 
quantum  maxime  potuit,  daturus  ampUus^  Hpottdsaet ;  Le.  oe  dedwtet  anqoliiu, 
Ck>mp.  !Nep.  Them.  2. :  aliter  iUo9  mmquam  in  patHam  reeepturiy  for  aUter 
here  is  equivalent  to  nut  id  fedsaent.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
concise  mode  of  using  the  participle  future  active  is  foreign  to  the  language 
of  Cicero  :  it  belongs  to  the  silver  age,  in  which,  however,  the  language  was 
still  in  its  progress  of  development. 

It  must  further  be  remarked  that  the  genitive  plural  of  this  participle, 
with  the  exception  of  futurorttm  and  fuiurartanj  is  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, probably  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  sound.  The  only  instances  that 
are  known  are  venturontmj  Ovid,  Met  xv.  835. ;  exiturarum  and  transit 
iurantm,  Senec.  Epist,  98.  and  95. ;  perituroruniy  Senec.  de  Tranquil,  xiv.  4., 
and  Petron.  123. ;  moriturorum  in  St.  Augustin. 

[§  640.]  5.  In  the  cases  hitherto  considered  the  participle 
supplies  the  place  of  an  inserted  claase^  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  noun  contained  in  the  leading  proposition.  If,  however,  a 
new  subject  is  introduced,  it  is  put  with  the  participle  in  the 
ablative,  independent  of  the  leading  proposition.  {Ablativus  dh- 
solutus  or  consequentiae,)  A  similar  construction  is  sometimes 
used  in  English,  as  "  he  could  not  live  in  bis  own  country  any 
longer,  his  influence  being  too  great  for  the  republic;"  but  it 
is  more  common  to  express  such  sentences  by  the  conjunctions 
"  as,"  "  when,"  or  by  a  verbal  substantive  with  a  preposition, 
e.  g.  Ci/ro  regnantCj  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  Cyro  martuo  or 
occiso,  after  the  death  or  fall  of  Cyrus,  or  after  Cyrus  had  been 
killed.  In  the  passive  construction,  a  special  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  leading  sentence  is  generally  not  needed,  but  is 
understood,  e.  g.  his  dictU  abnt,  or  his  ille  dictis  abiit,  and  not 
Jus  ab  eo  dictis  abiit  See  §  766. 
Pythagoras  quum  Tarquinio  Superbo  regnante  in  Italiam  ve* 

nissetj  magnam  illam  Graeciam  quum  honore  disciplvnaey  turn 

etiam  auctoritate  tenuity  Cic.  Tv^c,  i.  16. 
L.  VaJerii  virtute,  regibus  exterminatis,  Ubertas  in  re  publica 

constituta  est,  Cic.  p.  L.  Place,  11. 

[§  611.]  Note.  Beginners  must  be  paarticnlarlj  attentive  to  the  various 
modes  in  which  we  render  the  Latin  ablative  absolute;  e.g.  te  ai^uvante^ 
with  thj  assistance ;  Hon— nut  te  ae^manie^  onlj  with  thy  assistance ;  te  mm 
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mfrmmfe,  without  thj  anktanoe.  (See  §  638.)  They  must  abo  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  put  t<^ether  two  participles  in  the  ablative,  one  of  which 
stands  in  apposition  to  the  other :  e.g.  it  is  correct  to  say :  ^tooit  Cn.  Pom- 
pefuB  Strabo^  de  eoeio  tactuij  mortuut  euet;  but  if<mof1mt8  euet  is  changed 
into  a  participle,  we  cannot  saj :  Pon^pejo  de  codit  iacto  mortuo.  Again,  we 
may  say :  Porcia  taepe  mariium  eogUtmtem  imvenerat,  but  not  mariio  oogi- 
(ante  iwoento.    (Comp.  §  394.  note  2.) 

The  ablatiye  absolute  is  rarely  used,  when  its  subject  is  contained  in  ihe 
leading  proposition,  still  instances  sometimes  do  occur,  as  Cic  PktUp*  xi. 
10. :  nemo  erit  qui  credaty  te  invito,  provinciam  Hbi  eue  deareitdky  instead  of 
Ubi  invito ;  ad  AtL  x.  4. :  me  Ubente,  eripies  mihi  hunc  errorem ;  Liv.  zxxTiii. 
54. :  M,  Pordnu  Cato^  vivo  quoque  Seipione,  anatrare  efus  magmtmUnem 
solitmeraL 

[§  643.]  6.  An  ablative  absolute  may  also  be  used  instead  of 
the  other  particles  «  when,"  "  since,"  «  while,"  "  although," 
which  were  mentioned  in  §  635.  And  the  writers  after  Cicero 
even  retain  the  conjunctions  quamquam  and  quamvis  with  the 
ablat  absolute. 

ReluctarUe  natura^  irritus  labor  est,  Senec  de  Tranquil.  6. 
Eclipses  non  ubique  cemuntury  aliquando  propter  nubUa^  saepius 

globo  terras  obstante^  Plin.  Hist  Nat  ii.  13. 
Hand  scio  an,  pietate  adversus  deos  stiblatayjides  etiam  et  societat 

generis  humani  et  una  excellentissima  virtus  justitia  tollatur, 

Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  i.  2. 
Mucius  solus  in  contra  Porsenae  venit,  eumque  inter/icere,  prO" 

posita  sibi  morte,  conatus  est,  Cic.  p.  Sext.  21. 

f§  643.]  Note,  The  ablatiye  absolute  with  the  participles  future  active 
and  passive  occurs  less  frequently,  especially  with  the  latter,  though  it  is 
attested  by  sufficient  authority :  Flin.  Hiet.  Nat  xi.  16. :  rex  apum  nisi 
migraturo  agmineforae  nonprocedit;  Tacit.  Hiit,  iL  32. :  qmmam  (Vitelliani) 
deeerere  Rheni  ripam,  irrupturie  tarn  infeetis  natiombua,  nan  audeant;  Lir. 
xxxvi.  41. :  Antiochus  secunu  admodum  de  beUo  Romano  eraty  tamqnam  nan 
transituris  in  Asiam  Romanie ;  Curt.  iv.  15. :  TyrU  tntrea  catena  devinxen 
simulacrum  (ApoUinis),  araeque  Hercvtisy  cujus  numini  wbem  dieaverant, 
inseruere  vincidumy  quasi  iUo  deo  ApolUnem  retenturo;  y.  28. :  ceterum  pre 
pakan  comprehendi  Dareus  non  poteraty  tot  Persarum  milibus  latwris  opem ; 
Cic.  ad  Ati.  iv.  1. :  quum  contio  plaustunj  meo  nomine  recitando,  dedisset,  when 
my  name  was  pronounced  (respecting  this  meaning  of  the  part.  fut.  pass,  in 
its  oblique  cases  we  shall  speak  hereafter) ;  Orat  22. :  quum  immolanda 
Iphigenia  tristis  Cakhas  essetj  maesHor  UUxeSy  maereret  MenelauM,  &c. ;  m 
Cat  iii.  6. :  tardissime  autem  Lentuhu  venit,  credo  quod  litteris  dandis  praeter 
consuetmUnem proxima  nocte  vigHarat;  de  Off.  i.  6, :  qtus  est  emntf  qui,  nuBis 
officii praeceptii  tradendisy  pkdosophum  se  audeat  dieere  f  Comp.  Cic.  p.  Mwrenu 
8.  init.,  which  is  porrectly  explained  by  iimesti,  and  Wunder  on  Cic. 
p.  Plane,  6.  §  15.  It  occurs  also  in  Livy,  y.  43. :  quum  dOs  hamimbusque 
aeeusandis  seneeceret;  xxi.  2. :  ito  se  Africa  beUo^  ila  in  Hispamoj  augendo 
Pmieo  imperiot  gessU;  xxxiii.  8. :  exercendo  cotidie  mHiie  hastem  opperi^atur. 
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[§  644.]  7.  Instead  of  a  participle  certain  sutMstantiyea  alsa 
may  be  used,  which  express  the  action  of  a  yerb^  as  dux,  comes, 
adjutor  and  adjuirix,  audor,  testis,  judex,  interpres,  tnofftsterf 
praeceptar,  and  magistra,  praeceptrix;  e.  g.  duce  natura  in  the 
sense  of  ducente  natura,  under  the  guidance  of  nature ;  camite 
fartuna,  L  e.  camUarUe  fartuna  ;  judice  Polybio,  acc(M:ding  to  the 
judgment  of  Polybius.  So  also  official  titles,  as  consul, 
praetor,  wnperator,  rex,  generally  only  to  denote  time,  as  Cice- 
rone  consule,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,. 
Magis  auctoribus  (on  the  adyice  of  the  Magi)  Xerxes  infiam-^ 

masse  templa  Graeciae  dicitur,  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  10» 
Sapientia  enim  est  una,  qucu  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis,  quae 

nos  exhorrescere  metu  non  sinat :  qua  praeceptrice  in  tranquS" 
'  litate  vivi  potest,  omni  cupiditatum  ardore  resHncto,  Cic  de 

Fin.  i.  13. 
O  quam  facile  erat  orbis  imperium  oecupare,  aut  mihi,  Romanis 

militibus,  aut,  me  rege,  Romanist  Flor.  i.  18. 

[§  645.]  As  the  Latins  haye  no  participle  of  esse  in  current 
use,  an  adjectiye  alone  must  sometimes  supply  (he  place  of  a 
participle ;  e.  g.  deo  propitio,  when  God  is  gracious ;  invita  Mi" 
nerva,  sereno  coelo,  aspera  hieme,  me  ignaro,  iUis  cansdis. 
Romam,  Hannibale  vivOj  nunquam  se  sine  insidiis  futuros  arbi^ 

trahantur,  Nep.  Hanru  12. 
Obvius  Jit  Milani  Oodius  expeditus,  nulla  rheda,  nullis  impedv* 

mentis,  nullis  Graecis  comitibus,  Cic  p.  Milan.  10. 

[§  6M.]  Note,  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  participle  of  eise^  an  adjective  is 
used  alone  in  descriptions  of  the  weather,  Uie  substantive  being  understood  ; 
thus  we  frequently  find  gereno,  scil.  coelo^  the  heaven  being  bright;  tnmquiUa, 
scil.  mariy  the  sea  being  tranquil ;  Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  xl  28. :  iidem  sereno  textaO, 
nubilo  texunt,  Substantiyes  when  used  thus  absolutely  must  be  considered 
as  ablatives  of  time,  as  oomUiis^  htdis^  dreeneibus;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find, 
e.  g.  Sueton.  Caes.  11.:^*  proseriptUme  pecwUas  ex  aerario  aeceperanif  where 
we  have  to  supply  durmUe^  during  the  proscription ;  Tacit.  Ann,  iii.  28.  * 
dedit  jtaroy  qtds  pace  et  Principe  vteremur;  i.  e.  under  a  Princeps,  or  there 
being  a  Princeps;  zvi.  1. :  mdtis  palam  et  plvrUms  oeetdiis,  many  being 
present  openly  and  still  more  secretly.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
such  an  ablative  absolute  from  an  ablativus  modi,  as  in  Liv.  zxxiv.  47. : 
aequis  viribm,  pari  spe  piignatitm  est,  where  we  prefer  regarding  the  ablat.  as 
ablativi  modi;  but  in' Cic.  Acad.  xi.  21.;  Siquis  ex  hoe  loco  proJScueatur 
PtOeolos^t  stadia  triginia^  probo  namgioy  bono  gubematore^  hoc  tranquHHiatR, 
probabile  videaiur  se  iUue  ventttntm  esse  salvum,  we  regard  them  as  real 
ablatives  absolute.    Comp.  $  472. 

[§  647.]    8.  The   simple   ablative   of    the  participle  perfect 
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passiye  aometimee  sapplies  the  place  of  the  whole  constmctibii  of 

the  ablative  abeohite,  the  propodtiion  followii^  being  oonaideied 

as  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  as  the  subject  of  the  par- 

ticiple,  e.  g.  Hannibal,  cegmto  imidtas  sibi  parari,  fuga  uduiem 

quaetivity  equivalent  to  cogniHi  imndiis  sibi  paraiis.     This  uae 

however  is  confined  to  a  few  participles,  as  audito,  cognito,  eomr- 

perto  (in  a  passive  sense),  txplorato,  desperato,  nuntiatOf  edieto. 

Alexander,  audito  Dareum  apprapinquaTe  ewm  exerdtu,  obvutm 

ire  cansHtuit,  Curt  v.  36.  (13*) 

JExcepto  quod  non  nmul  eases,  cetera  laettu,  Herat  JEp. 

[§  648.]  Noie.  The  place  of  such  an  ablative  ia  lometimea  BappUed  hj  an 
adjective,  as  Lir.  zxviiL  35. :  nadH  adnantes  naoUmf^  incerto  prae  iemdnv 
qid  peterent  out  vUarerU^  foede  tjUerienat;  i.  e.  quum  incerium  eMset,  which 
would  be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice ;  Tacit  Ami. 
I.  6. :  juxta  perietdoso^  JScta  sen  vera  promeret;  uL  60. :  ipeontmqm  mmwuuH 
rehgianes  introspexity  idfero,  vt  quondam,  quidjirmaret  mutare(i>e.  Sometimes, 
thongh  very  rarely,  a  participle  is  foimd  in  the  ablative  absolute  so  inde- 
pendently, that  the  proposition  following  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  its 
subject,  as  in  Liv.  xxii.  55. :  quum,  nandvm  palam  faOo,  mvi  morttaqm  pro^ 
mUeue  comphrarentur;  Tacit.  Ann,  xL  10. :  m  aqua  ammu  tran^essu  wudtttm 
eertato,  permcH  Bardanes;  and  Terent.  Hecyr,  v.  1.  10. :  Nam  jam  aetaU  ea 
SMn,  td  non  net,  peccato,  mi  ignogci  aeqmtm;  i.  e.  si  peccatum  fiteriL  In  a 
similar  passage  in  Cicero,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  2.  in  fin.,  we  must  read  according 
to  the  majority  of  MSS.  cujua  erraio,  instead  of  cut,  errata.  Some  of  tihese 
ablatives  absolute,  as  anspioatOy  have  by  long  usage  become  adverbs,  see 
§  266. 

[§  649.]  9.  The  participle  future  passive  has  in  the  nomina- 
tive (and  in  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive,  in  the  accusative  also)  the  signification  of  necessity,  and 
less  firequently  that  of  possibility,:  laudandus,  one  who  must  be 
praised,  or  ought  to  be  pndsed.  The  person  bj  whom  a  tiling 
must  be  done  is  expressed  with  this  participle  hj  the  dative, 
and  not  by  the  prepodtion  oft. 

The  neuter  of  this  participle,  joined  with  a  tense  of  esse,  re- 
tains the  signification  of  necessity,  as  audendum  est,  moriendnm  ] 
est,  omnibm  hominibus  moriendnm  est,  we  must  venture,  we  must 
die,  &C.  An  accusative  of  the  object,  if  tiie  verb  is  transitive, 
is  joined  with  this  neuter  only  in  the  early  and  unclasfflcal  writers^ 
as.  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and  Yarro^  and  sometimes  also  by  tiie 
poets  who  are  fond  of  ancieat  expressions  (as  Silius  ItaL  viii 
36.  \  xi.  562.  and  xv.  105.,  cfti  which  passages  see  the  notes 
of  Drakenborch).  Such  an  accusative  is  generally  changed 
into  the  nominative,  and  the  participle  is  made  to  agree  witii 
it  in  gender  and  number ;  e.  g.  virtus  laudanda  est,  virtue  must 
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be  praised,  or  we  must  praise  virttic ;  amnes  capHvi  occidendi 
sunt,  all  the  prisoners  must  be  put  to  death,  or  we  must  put  to 
death,  &c. ;  luuc  via  tibi  ineunda  (ingrediendd)  eit,  you  must  take 
this  road,  or  this  road  must  be  tcdcen  by  you. 

Hence  it  is  better  to  say  r  quoniam  aetemae  poenae  in  morte 
timendae  sunt,  than  aetermzs  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendufn 
esty  as  we  read  in  I/ucretius,  i.  112.  The  only  passages  in 
which  Cicero  joins  an  accusative  of  the  object  with  such  a 
jparticiple,  are  the  following  s  Cat  Mqj.  2. :  Volumus  sane,  m$i 
molestum  est,  Cato,  tamquam  longam  aliqudm  viatn  confeceris, 
quam  nobis  quoque  inffrediendum  sit,  istuc,  quo  pervenieti,  videre 
quale  sit;  and  Fragm.  jo.  i&awr.  13.:  Obliviscendum  nobis putatis 
matrum  in  liberos,  virorum  in  uxores  scelera  f  Comp.  QuintiL  m 
6s  17. :  Quod  tamen  nemo  sic  accipiet,  ut  omnia  credat  audendum. 
Quum  8U0  cuique  judicio  sit  utendum,  d^ficile  facta  est,  me  id 

sentire  semper,  quod  tu  velis,  Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  iii,  1. 
Diligeniia  in  omnibus  rebus  plurimum  valet:  haec  praecipue  co^ 

lenda  est  nobis,  haec  semper  adhibenda,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  35. 

l§  6S0.1  Note  1.  The  partici^e  in  dus  never  has  the  signification  of  possi" 
Wity  in  dassical  prose,  for  although  we  frequentl/  read  in  Cicero's  work  de 
Officiis  inteUigendnm  est  in  the  sense  of  inteUigitur  or  /acHe  potest  irUelUgi, 
still  it  implies  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  proper  or  becoming  to  see  or  under- 
stand. In  like  manner  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  is  expressed,  in  Verr.  iv. 
59. :  hi  qui  hospites  ad  ea  quae  visenda  sunt  ducere  solera,  the  things  to  be 
seen,  the  curiosities  6f  towns ;  and  iv.  60. ;  hngum  est  eonimemoi^are,  quae 
apud  quosque  visenda  sunt  totd  Asia  ei  Cfraecia,  A  similar  obligation  is 
expressed  in  the  following  passages,  »Cic.  de  Off.  i.  81. :  si  Circe  et  Calypso 
muUeres  appeOojidae  sunt;  de  Fin.  iii.  2. :  ^fuasi  heluari  libris,  si  7ioc  verbo  in 
tarn  praeclara  re  utendum  est;  Tusc.  i.  1. :  jam  ilia,  quae  natura,  non  litteris 
assecuti  sunt  (Romani),  neque  cum  Oraecia,  neque  tdla  cum  genie  sunt  confe- 
renda;  i.  e.  eonferri  deheni.  In  classical  prose  it  signifies  possibility  only 
when  joined  with  the  particle  vix  (compare  Bremi  on  Nep.  Att,  18.)  :  e.  g, 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  21. :  vix  optandum  nobis  videbattir;  Cacs.  BeS.  Gall.  v.  28.^ 
viz  erat  credendwn,  equivalent  to  vix  credi  poterat.  Writers  of  the  subsequent 
period  use  it  in  this  sense  With  negative  particles,  and  this  use  was  extended 
by  still  later  writers  who  employ  the  participle  fut.  pass,  in  the  sense  of  pos- 
sibility as  well  as  in  that  of  necessity. 

[§6Si.]  Note  2.  Ab  with  the  ablative  is  sometimes  found  in  Cicero  with 
the^participle  future  pass,  instead  of  the  dative.  In  some  cases  he  adopts 
this  construction  for  particular  reasons,  as  p.  Leg,  Man.  2. :  agvntur  bona 
mvltorum  cimum,  quibus  est  a  vobis  et  ipsorum  et  rei  publicae  causa  consu- 
lendumy  for  the  two  datives  quibus  vobis  might  for  a  moment  prevent  our 
understanding  the  passage,  p.  Mufen.  26.  §  54. ;  and  p.  Plane.  3.  §  8.,  on 
account  of  the  parallel  ai  which  precedes,  and  p,  Milan,  in  fin. :  fortem  eta 
vobis  conservandum  virum,  since  the  dative  vobis  might  be  taken  as  a  dalivus 
conmiodi  (comp.  also  p,  Sext.  18.  §  41.).      Sometimes  however  ab  is  used 
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without  any  spedal  reafon,  as  ad  Fam,  xili.  16. :  eas  a  se  observamdog  ei 
cdendat  puiabat;  ad  Att.  x.  4. :  pairis  lenitaa  anuxnda  poihu  ab  iUo  quam  iam 
erudeUter  negUgetuta;  p,  Rab,  2. :  sie  enim  exutimare  debetis^  rem  wmBam 
majorem^  magis  perieulotam,  magu  ab  <mm£but  vobU  prooidendam,  adpcpiAam 
Ramamtm  ease  ,delatam;  in  RuU,  ii.  85. :  nan  eoe  in  deorvm,  immariaUMm 
numero  venerandos  a  vobis  et  ccHendo*  pvJtatUf  p.  Leg,  Man.  12. :  aJtque  hate  a 
me  in  dicendo  praeiereunda  nan  sunt.  Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no 
alteration  u  needed  in  the  passage  of  the  same  oration :  ne  forte  a  vcbia^ 
quae  diHgentiseime  pronidenda  nmt,  contemnenda  esse  mdeanhir.  Bat  these  are 
aU  the  passages  of  Cicero,  and  their  number  is  very  small  in  comparison  witli 
the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  the  rule  is  observed.  We  mention 
this  to  prevent  beginners  from  believing  that  these  exceptions  are  frequenti 
because  three  happen  to  occur  in  one  wation. 

[§  652.]  10.  In  the  remuning  coses  this  participle  has  like- 
wise occasionally  the  signification  of  necessity  (e.  g.  Cic.  Philip. 
iiL  4. :  a  L,  Bruto,  principe  hujus  maxime  canservandi  generis  et 
nominis) ;  but  it  much  more  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  the 
participle  present  passive,  that  is,  it  has  the  meaning  of  a  coib- 
tinued  passive  state ;  e.  g.  occupatus  sum  in  litteris  scribendis,  in 
letters  which  are  being  written ;  perihis  reipublicae  regendae,  A 
reference  to  ftiture  time  also  may  be  implied,  but  this  arises  from 
the  connection,  and  not  frotn  the  participle  itself;  e.  g*  consilium 
Ubertatis  recuperandae  ;  missus  erat  ad  naves  eomparandas.  For 
the  rest  see  the  chapter  on  the  gerund. 

[§  653.]  Nate.  With  the  verbs  dare  and  tradere^  mitterey  caneedere^  and 
permittere,  accipere  and  suscipere^  locare  and  canducere^  and  others  of  a  similar 
meaning,  the  purpose  for  which  anything  is  given,  sent,  &c.,  is  expressed 
passively  by  the  future  participle :  e.  g.  rex  Harpago  Cyrum  ittfantem  ocei- 
dendum  tradidity  to  be  killed ;  Cicero :  Cladius  vberrimas  provincias  vexandas 
diripiendasque  cansuUbus  permisU;  demus  nos  pkilosophiae  excolendos;  Lenbdms 
attribuit  nos  tmcidandos  Ceikego,  ceteros  cives  interjiciendos  Gabinio,  vrbem 
inflammandam  Cassia^  totctm  ItaUam  vastandam  diripiendamque  Catdims; 
quattuor  eohimnas  lacavit  dealbandaSf  eeteras  aedificandas;  canduxerat  cobaimas 
faciendas ;  Horace :  haec  parcis  comedenda  relinques.  But  the  same  may  be 
expressed  actively  by  means  of  ad  with  the  gerund ;  e.  g.  Scaetxjla  nemim  se 
ad  dacendum  dciat;  Caesar  oppidum  ad  dtripiemban  ndUtibns  eoneessU; 
auctores  nobis  propositi  sunt  ad  imitandum.  (The  poets  use  the  infinitive 
active,  as  Horat.  Carm,  i.  26. :  Tristitiam  et  metus  tradam  pratervis  in  man 
Catpium  portare  ventis ;  in  prose  it  is  a  rare  exception,  and  occurs  only  in 
the  phrase  bibere  dare  in  Cic  2\isc.  L  26.  or  mimslrarey  in  Terent.  Amdr. 
iii.  2.  4.)  The  construction  of  curare  with,  the  same  participle  also 
deserves  to  be  noticed;  e.g.  Conan  muras  dirutos  a  Ljfsandro  r^fidendoe 
eurovity  he  ordered  them  to  be  restored,  or  had  them  restored ;  Pabrieims 
perfugam  reduoendum  curavit  ad  Pifrrhum,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back ; 
fimus  ei  satis  amphim  faciendum  etiravi,  I  had  him  honourably  buried.  In 
the  silver  age  we  also  find  the  expression  habeo  faciendum^  I  have  to  do,  or 
must  do4  e.g.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Px^f. :  Aaitc  epist^lae  subpmxi,  quid  singulis 
coniineaiur  libris,  ne  perlegendos  eas  haberss ;  Tacit  Ann,  xiv.  44. :  si  nunc 
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primnm  $kxtuendmn  haberemta,    Habeo  faeere^  I  can  do,  oocurs  in  Cicero. 
See  §  562. 

[§  654.]  11.  This  participle  should  properly  be  formed  only 
from  active  transitive  verbs,  but  it  is  formed  also  firom  de- 
ponents which  have  a  transitive  meaning ;  e«  g.  m  imitando  hoc 
scriptorey  i.  e.  if  this  writer  is  imitated.  Of  intransitive  verbs, 
however,  only  the  neuter  of  this  participle  is  used  with  e^t,  erat^ 
&C. ;  e.  g.  quiescendum  est,  dormiendum,  eitndum  est 


CHAP.  LXXXII. 

USE  OP  THE  GEBUKDk 


t§  655.]  K  The  Gerund  is  in  form  nothing  else  than  the  four 
oblique  eases  of  the  neuter  of  the  participle  future  passive.  It 
governs  the  case  of  its  verb,  and  with  regard  to  its  signification 
it  supplies  the  place  of  a  declinable  infinitive  present  active, 
and  is  a  verbal  substantive,  just  as  in  English  the  present  par- 
ticiple is  used  as  a  verbal  substantive.  Thus  we  find  the  dative 
in  Quintilian,  xL  2.  35. :  iHud  ediscendo  scribendoque  commune 
esty  ihiB  is  common  to  learning  by  heart'  and  writing ;  the  ab- 
lative in  Cicero,  Tusc,  iii.  7.:  discrepat  a  timendo  cor^fidere; 
LaeL  27. :  amicitia  dicta  est  ab  amando.  Examples  of  the  ge- 
nitive are  given  above,  §  425.  The  accusative  presents  a  dif- 
ference from  the  infinitive ;  for  the  latter,  which  is  also  used  as 
an  accusative  (§  597.),  has  the  power  of  an  abstract  noun,  whereas 
the  gerund  expresses  a  real  action ;  e.  g.  Senec  de  Benef.  v.  10. : 
muHum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Cic  de  Fin,  iii  20. :  Non  solum  ad  discendum  propensi  sumtis, 
sed  etiam  ad  docendum, 

[§  656.]  2.  The  relation  of  the  gerund  to  the  real  participle 
future  passive  is  this:  as  the  gerund  has  an  active  meaning, 
e.  g.  consilium  scribendiy  the  design  of  writing  or  to  write,  it  may 
have  an  accusative  as  its  object,  as  consilium  scribendi  epistolam, 
and  this  construction  may,  without  any  change  of  meaning,  be 
changed  into  the  passive :  consilium  scribendae  epistolacy  the  design 
of  a  letter  to  be  written,  or,  that  a  letter  should  be  written. 
The  accusative  is  thus  always  changed  into  the  case  in  which 
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the  gerund  stood.  This  duuoge  into  the  passive  may  take  place 
wherever  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  i.  e.  virherever  the 
gender  is  distinguishable;  hence  it  generally  does  not  take 
place,  when  the  acoasative  dependent  upon  the  gerund  is  the 
neuter  of  a  prowHin  or  adjeotiye ;  e.  g.  itudium  iUud  effidauU, 
cupido  plura  cognoBcendij  not  ilUui  effieiendi^  or  plurium  cognos- 
4i9ndorum^  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  whether  the 
genitives  iUiua  and  plurium  are  masculine  or  neuter.  Hence  it 
is  better  to  say  lex  appelkUa  est  a  suum  cuique  tribuendoy  than  a 
suo  cuique  tribuendo.  But  independently  of  this  reason,  the  change 
of  the  active  construction  into  the  passive  with  the  participle 
future  (which  modem  gneMnmarians  oal}  gerundivum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  gerund),  is  less  frequent  in  some  vnriteis, 
Livy  and  Curtius  for  example,  than  in  others. 

[§  6S7<]  Note  I.  The  passive  construction  is  also  found  with  vtor,  frwr^ 
fitngor^  and  potior^  because  these  verbs  were  ociginally  joined  with  an  accu- 
9atiYe,  and  somedmea  are  stiU  so  u^  in  our  writers.  (See  §  46S.)  Hence 
we  read  in  Cicero,  de  Fin,  i.  3« :  sttpieatia  non  parcmda  nobis  solumj  sed  etiam 
fruenda  est;  de  Off,  ii.  12. :  justitiae  fruendae  causa  tidentur  oUm  bene  tnorati 
Veget  conMtituH ;  de  Off  i.  S. :  expehaUur  autem  dnritiae  quum  ad  turn  vitae  ne^ 
cessarios^  turn  ad  peifruendas  voluptates;  Tusc.  iii.  7. :  octdu*  pr^be  affeduM 
ad  suum  munus  fungendumi  in  Verr,  ii.  18. :  omnia  bona  ei  utenda  ac  possi' 
denda  iradiderat ; ,  Goes.  BeU.  Gall.  iii.  6. :  hostes  in  spem  potitmdorvm  cos- 
troram  veneront,—  and  thus  we  very  frequently  find  in  Livy  and  Curtius 
tpe$  poiiundae  «r&M,  petrae.  As  ai^  exception  the  siurqe  occurs  with  the  Terb 
mederif  which  in  the  early  lan^age  was  likewise  sometimes  joined  with  the 
accusative,  whence  we  find  in  Liyj,  viii.  36.,  and  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  25.,  ntedendis 
eorporilms.    Iwridendus^  poenOendus,  Budpudendus  haye  become  adjectives. 

[§  G58.]  Note  2.  There  are  a  few  pas9ago»  in  good  authors,  in  which  the 
gerund  is  used  in  a  passive  sense :  Cic.  in  Verr,  i,  18. :  oansendi  causa  kaeo 
freqnentia  convenity  for  th^  purpose  of  undergoing  the  census ;  p,  Flacc.  32. : 
si  aliena  censendo  Deeiamts  sua /acere  posset ;  Yell.  Pat  ii.  15. :  ad  censendum 
exprov^neOs  in  ItaUam  revocare ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  8. :  odes  ad  imperandum; 
i.e.  tU  imperetur  tibi;  Tusc.  i.  28. :  ceteris,  quae  wtvesOur^  Aic  ybiu,  Aoc/rrin- 
cipium  est  movendi;  Kep.  Att,  9. :  spes  restituendi,  the  hope  of  being  restored. 
See  Bremi*s  note  on  this  passage. 

[§  ^59.]  3.  The  particular  cases  in  which  the  gerund,  and, 
tinder  the  limitations  above  mentioned,  the  participle  fiitiu^ 
passive  are  used,  are  the  following:  — 

a)  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  ysed  afler  substantives  and 
after  relative  adjectives.  (See  §  436.)  In  English,  substantives 
and  relative  adjectives  are  followed  either  by  "  of**  with  the 
participle  pr^ent,  or  by  "to"  with  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  ars 
dicendiy  the  art  of  speaking ;  discendi  cupidusy  desirous  to  learn. 
Such  substantives,  among  many  others,  are:    ars,  causa,  can' 
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9ilium,  cansuetudoy  cupiditas,  facuUas^  occasio,  pctestaSy  speg, 
stttdium,  voluntas.  The  ablatives  catisa  and  ffratid  are  aleo 
joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund ;  e.  g.  discendi  catisa,  for 
the  sake  or  purpose  of  learning ;  quidam  canes  venandi  gratia 
comparantur. 

Nats.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  with  these  and  oiher  fub- 
atantiyes  the  infinitiTo  may  abo  be  used  (see  §  508.),  when  with  a  teoM  of 
eue  they  form  a  periphrasis  for  a  verb  whidi  is  joined  with  the  infinitive,  or 
when  they  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective  expression,  of  which  the  infinitive 
is  the  subject;  e.g.  Sallust,  Cot  30.:  quxbus  omnia  honesta  atque  tJiAonesto 
vendere  tnoa  erat,  with  whom  it  was  a  custom,  or  who  were  accustomed ;  Gic. 
Tuic»  i.  41. :  tempua  est  o&ire,  it  is  time,  that  is,  tempestivum  est^  it  is  proper 
to  go ;  but  we  may  also  say  ett  (Le.  ades^  tempua  abemdi^  as  in  QuintiL  xi. 
3.  61. :  jam  iempus  ett  didndi^  quae  sit  apia  pronuntiaOo ;  Liv.  ii.  58. :  Jlfof, 
credOf  nonplacehaty  sine  Romano  diaee  exerciiuqiie  socio*  prqpriia  viribus  con* 
siliisque  hsUa  gerersy — here  the  aoeusative  with  the  infinitive  depends  upon 
the  whole  construction,  and  more  especially  upon/)/ace^  for  else  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  say  socu^rton  mos  JMa'  gerendi.  All  other  construc- 
tions, especially  the  infinit.  after  relative  a<^ective8,  are  poetical. 

Beaie  mvendi  cupiditate  incensi  omnes  sumus,  Cicero. 
Parsimonia  est  scientia  vitandi  sumptus  supervacuos,  aut  ars  re 

familiari  moderate  utendiy  Senec.  de  Benef.  iL  34. 
Postremo  Catilina  dissimulafidi  causa  aut  sui  expurgandi,  sicuti 

jurgio  lacessitus  foret,  in  senatum  venit,  Sallust,  Cat  31. 
Epaminandas  studiosus  erat  audiendi,  Nep.  Epam.  3. 

V)  If  the  verb  governs  the  accusative,  the  passive  construction 
with  the  participle  future  is  commonly  preferred. 
Q^is  ignorat  GaUos  usque  ad  hanc  diem  retinere  illam  immanem 

ac  barharam  consuetudinem   hommum  immolandarumf     Cia 

p.  Font.  10. 
Inita  stmt  (a  Catilina  ejusque  sodis)  consilia   urlns  delendae, 

civium  trucidandorunif   namims  Jiomani  extinguetidi,  Cic  p. 

Muren.  37. 
Timothys  ret  ndlitaris  (belli  gerendi)  fuit  perittis,  neqtie  minus 

CTvitatis  regendae,  Nep.  Timoth.  1. 

[§  eso.]  Note  1.  The  rule  respecting  the  agreement  of  the  participle  with 
the  noun  in  gender  and  number  is  apparently  violated  in  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  since  Ad,  even  when  feminine,  is  joined  with  the  mas- 
culine or  neuter  form  of  the  participle :  Plant.  Trvad.  ii.  4.  19. :  quomam 
tut  videndi  est  eopia;  Ovid,  Heroid,  xx.  74. :  copia  placandi  sit  modo  parva 
hdy — and  vestri  and  rai,  even  when  they  are  plural,  are  joined  with  the  sin- 
golar  of  the  participle.  Thus  we  read  in  Liv.  xxi.  41. :  turn  vereor  ne  quis 
hoc  me  vestri  adkortandi  causa  magn^fice  loqid  exisHmet ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  17.: 
doieo  tantam  Staicos  vestros  Epicttreis  irridendi  suifacuUatem  dedisse ;  in  Cat. 
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i.  3. ;  ^Mtim  muUi  prmeipes  cvriiaiu  Roma  mm  tarn  md  coMervaadi^  quatm 
tuorvm  comUiortan  reprimendorum  causa  profiigenaU;  and  irei^ueatljr  in 
Caesar ;  e.g.  Bell.  Gcil,  iiL  6. :  neque  sui  coUigeruU  hostibut  facidtatem  re^ 
Unqtaait;  it.  13. :  in  castra  venerunt^  m  purgandi  causa.  No  instance  haa 
yet  been  found  of  a  feminine  met  or  nostri  being  joined  with  the  mascoL  (or 
neater)  of  the  participle,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  must  be 
supposed,  that  this  peculiarity  arises  from  the  singular  form  of  these  geniiivest 
which  are  properly  derived  from  the  neuters  meum,  tuvm^  nctcm,  nofCnon, 
vestnan  (analogous  to  the  Greek  t6  ^/xoi^,  to  rifiiTipov).  But  with  the  de* 
monstratiye  pronouns,  efvs,  hujus,  ilHus  the  rule  respecting  the  agreement 
between  the  noun  and  participle  is  observed,  although  efus^  referring  to  a 
woman,  is  found  with  the  genit  masc.  of  the  participle,  in  Terent  Pkofin.  L 
3.  24^  and  Hec.  iii.  3.  12.  (for  in  JPharm.  t.  0.  40.,  this  b  only  a  eorrecdoa 
ofBendey). 

[§  osi.]  A  similar  irregularity,  bat  more  diffici^  to  explain,  occurs  in  the 
combination  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  wiih  the  genitive  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, instead  of  the  accusative.  It  is  found  not  only  in  some  passages  of 
Flautus  and  Terence,  and  frequently  in  GeUius,  who  was  fond  of  reviving 
obsolete  forms,  but  also  in  the  following  passages  of  Cicero^  de  Invent  ii.  2. : 
ex  mqfore  enhn  copia  nobis,  quam  ilH,  ftut  exemplorum  eUgendi  patestas ;  de 
Univ.  §  9. :  reliquorum  siderum  quae  causa  coUoccmdi  fueritj  quaeque  eorum  sit 
coUocatio,  in  cdium  sermonem  differendum  est;  in  Verr.  ii.  31. :  homines  quibut 
ne  rejiciundi  quidem  amplius  quam  trium  judicum  praeclarae  leges  Comeliae 
faciunipoteskUemi  in  Verr.  iv.  47. :  earum  autem  renan  nuffam  sibi  iste  neque 
infitiandi  rationem,  neque  d^endendi  faculttUem  reliquU;  Philip,  v.  3. :  Agitur^ 
utrum  M.  Antonio  facultas  detur  opprimendae  rei  publicaej  caedis  faciendae 
bonorum,  diripiendae  urbis,  agrorum  suis  latrombus  condonandiy  popuium 
Romanum  servitute  opprimendi :  ttn  horum  nihil  faeere  ei  lieeat.  It  once  occurs 
in  Cicero  with  the  genit.  plur.  of  a  pronoun,  de  Fin.  v.  7. :  eorum  (for  ea) 
adipiscendi  causa.  Comp.  Saeton.  Aug.  98. :  permissa  Ucentia  diripiendi 
pomorum^  with  the  remarks  of  the  commentators.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  noun,  which  properly  depends  upon  the  gerund^  is  by  some  coafunon,  of 
which  instances  occur  in  every  language,  connected  and  made  to  depend 
upon  the  substantive.  Suetonius,  e.g.  might  have  said  Ucentia  diripiendi 
poma,  or  licenHa  pomorum  diripiendorwny  but  what  he  does  say  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Another  method  of  explaining  this  peculiarity  is  adopted  by 
Kritz  (on  Sallust,  Co/.  31.),  who  thinks  that  the  gerund  and  the  leading 
substantive  are  so  closely  united  as  to  constitute  only  one  idea,  and  form  as 
it  were  only  one  compound  word  as  eligendi  potestas  (elective  po^er),  exem" 
plorum  (of  examples).    But  see  Madvig  on  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  18.  §  60. 

[§  6ae.]  Note  2.  The  genitive  in  general  serves  to  express  quality  in  the 
case  of  a  substantive  joined  to  an  adjective ;  and  hence  the  genitive,  not 
only  of  a  gerund,  but  of  a  substantive  joined  with  the  participle  futuie 
passive  and  esse^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  having  a  tendency  to  a  thing,**  or 
'*  serving  a  certain  purpose  ;**  e.  g.  Sallust,  Cat.  6. :  Reghtm  imperium  unAfo 
eonservtmdae  libertaiis  atque  augendae  rei  publicae  fuerai;  Caes.  BelL  Alex. 
65. :  quum  nudta  contra  morem  cansueiudinemque  militaremfierent,  quae  dissot- 
vendae  disciplinae  severitatisque  essent;  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  haec  prodendi  imperH 
Romania  tradendae  Hannibali  mcioriae  sunt;  xl.  29. :  lectis  rerum  sunanis 
quum  animadvertisset  pleraque  dissolvendarum  religionum  esse,  L.  PetiBio  dixit, 
sese  eos  librae  in  ignem  conjedurum  esse.  The  same  construction  occurs  fre- 
quently in  this  author ;  comp.  iii.  39.  and  xxxviii.  50. :  nihU  torn  aequandae 
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UberiaHa  €ue^  and  t.  3.,  with  the  notes  of  Gronoyius  and  Drakenborch. 
Mu9  must  be  imdentood  in  Sallust,  Jug,  88. :  quae  pottquam  ghriosa  modo 
negue  belli  pairandi  cognovit^ — and  in  direct  connection  with  a  Bubstantive  in 
8idlu8t*9  speech  of  Lepidus,  in  the  Fragm.  Hist  lib.  i. :  SuUa  eo  procemt,  tU 
nih3  gioriontm  tUsi  ttUmn  et  omnia  retiTiendae  dondnationis  hanesta  aestumeti 
i.  e.  omnia  quae  sunt  dominationis  reHnendae,  In  Cicero  this  use  of  the  geni- 
tive with  eese  occurs  only  de  Leg.  ii.  23. :  Cetera  in  duodecim  (tabulis)  minw 
endi  tunt  wmptus  lamentatiomsque  funeris^  and  in  Verr.  ii.  53. :  ut  etudia 
cupiditatetque  kanorum  atque  andriHones  ex  omnibus  civitatibus  toBeret^  quae  res 
evertendae  ret  publicae  sclent  esse^  which,  according  to  the  above  examples,  it 
is  better  to  consider  as  a  genitive  than  as  a  dative,  for  which  Garatoni 
takes  it. 
(Carthagine)  pro  se  quisque  quae  diuttnae  obsidionis  tolerandae  suntj  ex  agris 

convehity  Liv.  zzx.  9. 

[§  663.]  Note  3.  It  is  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  Latin 
Syntax,  and  a  decided  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  to  use  the  genitive  of 
the  gerund  to  express  a  purpose  or  intention  (it  does  not  occur  in  Cicero), 
for  this  is  generally  expressed  by  the  addition  of  causa^  or  by  the  dative  of 
the  gerund.  (See  §  764.)  Another  irr^ulor  use  of  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund,  instead  of  the  infinitive,  occurs  in  Tacit.  Ann,  ii.  43. :  Plancinam  haud 
dubie  Augusta  monuU  muUebri  aemukdione  Agrippinam  msectandi,  though 
the  genitive  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  dependent  upon  monere;  but  in 
Amu  xiii.  26. :  nee  grace  manumissiSj  per  idem  obsequium  retinendi  libertatem^ 
per  quod  assecuH  sunt;  xv.  21. :  nuaieat  provincialibus  potentiam  suam  tali 
modo  ostentandi;  and  xv.  5. :  Vologesi  vetus  et  penitus  infixum  erat  arma  Ro» 
mana  vitandi^ — the  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  used  quite  in  the  sense  of  the 
infinitive^  and  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  ellipsis  of 
negoiiumy  t6  tov  ^{tyiw.  Compare  the  observations  of  Gronovius  on  Livy, 
XXXV.  49. 

[§  664.]  4.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  after  adjectives 
which  govern  this  case  (§  409.)9  especially  after  tUilis,  inutilis, 
noxiusy  par,  aptus,  idoneusy  and  after  verbs  and  other  expressions 
denoting  a  purpose  or  design.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  is  much 
more  common,  at  least  in  Cicero,  to  use  ad  with  the  accusative 
of  the  gerund,  or  a  clause  with  td.  (The  expressions  which 
from  their  meaning  are  most  frequently  joined  with  the  dative 
of  the  gerund,  are:  sttidere,  intentum  esse^  tempus  impendere, 
tempus  cansumere  or  insumere,  operam  dare,  suffijcere,  satis  esse, 
deesse  and  esse  in  the  sense  **  serving  for,"  "  being  adequate  to.** 
In  the  language  of  the  silver  age,  however,  the  dative  is  not 
limited  to  particular  expressions,  but  is  used  very  extensively, 
chiefly  after  verbs  of  motion,  to  express  the  purpose.)  The 
participle  future  passive,  as  was  remarked  above,  is  Uhcd  much 
more  frequently  than  the  dative  of  the  gerund  with  ad  and 
the  accusative. 
Aqua  nitrosa  utilU  est  bibendo,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  xxxvi.  6. 
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Nan  fuit  coTuilium  socordia  atque  desidia  honum  otium  anUerere; 

neque  vera  agrum  colendo  atit  vcnando  intentum  aetatem  agere^ 

Sallust,  Cat.  4. 
Brtitus  quum  ttudere  revocandis  in  urbem  regibus  Uberog  smo§ 

comperissety  seeUri  eos  pereussit,  Flor.  i.  9. 
Tiberius  quasi  Jirmandae  valetudim  in   Campantam  cancesnty 

Tacit  Ann.  iii.  31. 

Note  1.  JSsse  with  ihe  dative  of  the  gerund  is  nsuaUy  explained  bj  the 
ellipsis  of  idoneus,  but  it  is  better  not  to  liave  recourse  to  an  ellipsis,  and  to 
consider  it  as  analogous  to  the  expression  auxilio  aiicui  esse.  Thus  we  read 
in  Cicero :  nan  sdvendo  esse,  to  be  insolvent ;  in  Livj,  iL  8. :  divUeSt  qm 
oneri  ferendo  essenty  able  to  bear  the  burden ;  xxvil.  25. :  rem  jmbUcam 
esse  gratiae  referendae^  able  to  show  its  gratitude ;  and  in  Celsna,  viii.  10. 7. : 
mediaunenia,  quae  puri  mavendo  sunt.  We  must  add  the  political  expres- 
sion seribendo  affienad;  i.  e.  at  the  drawing  up  of  a  senatus  consultum, 
there  were  present. 

[§  SS5.]  JVbfe  2.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  generally  also  used  with  the 
names  of  dignities  and  offices;  e.  g.  decemviri  legibus  scribendis^  the  ten  com- 
missioners for  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws ;  dimmvir^  or,  quindecinwir  sacrit 
/aciundis;  triummr  ugro  dando;  triumvir  coianiis  deducendis^  juventuH  conqui- 
rendacy  senahd  legendo;  tresviri  rei  publicae  eonstituendae^  and  also  with  the 
word  comitia,  as  in  Livy  :  comitia  regi  creando^  creandis  decemviriSf  though 
here  the  genitive  may  also  be  used. 

[§  666.]  5.  The  accusative  of  the  gerund  is  always  dependent 
upon  prepositions,  most  frequently  upon  ad  (to),  or  inter  (during 
or  amidst),  but  sometimes  also  upon  ante,  circa,  and  ob.  The 
change  into  the  passive  construction  with  the  participle  future, 
takes  place  ^  almost  invariably  when  the  gerund  governs  an 
accusative. 
Mores  puerorum  se  inter  ludendum  simpKcius  de^unt,  QuintiL 

i.  3. 
Musieen  natura  ipsa  nobis  videtur  ad  tokrandos  facilius  Idbores 

velut  muneri  dedisse,  Quintil.  i.  10.  ]  6. 

Nate.  The  beginner  must  particularly  attend  to  the  use  of  the  gerund 
(without  a  noun)  with  inter ^  which  is  equivalent  to  oui^  '^during*'  or 
**  amidst ;"  e.  g.  inter  eunduniy  inter  bibendum,  inter  ambulandumj  inter  vapu- 
iaridum. 

[§  667.]  6.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  is  used: — a)  "With- 
out a  preposition,  as  an  ablativus  instrumentu  b)  With  the 
prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  and  in.  In  the  first  case  the  construction 
is  commonly,  and  in  the  latter  always,  changed  into  the  passive, 
when  the  gerund  governs  an  accusative.  The  accusative  of  a 
neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  alone  are  generally  retained.  (See 
§  656.,  and  the  last  of  the  following  passages.) 
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Hamms  mens  ducewio  dlitur  et  coffitando,  Oic  de  Off.. 

Caesar  dando,  sublevando,  ignascendo^  Cato  nildHargiundo  ghriam 

adeptus  est,  Sallust,  Cat,  54. 
Superstitione  toUenda  nan  tollitur  reUgio,  Ci(%  de  Divin.  iL  in  fin. 
ForiUudo  in  laboribuspericuUsque  subeundis  cemitur,  temperantia 

in  praetermittendis  voluptatibuSy  prtidentia  in  deUctu  bonarum 

et  malanm,  justitia  in  suo  cuique  tribuendo,  Cia  de  Fin.  y, 

23. 

Note.  The  ablatiye  of  the  gerund  is  very  rarelj  employed  in  any  other 
way :  Cic«  de  Off.  i.  16. :  nuBum  offiemm  referenda  gratia  tnagii  neoesearium 
est;  instead  of  relatione  gratiae;  Liy.  vi.  14.:  uec  jam  possidendis  publicie 
agria  eontentoe  esse  instead  of  poueseione  agrormm.  To  the  prepositions  found 
with  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  we  must  addproj  which  oceurs  in  a  passage 
of  Livy,  xxiii.  28. :  pro  ope  ferenda  soeiis  pergit  ire  ipee  ad  urbem  dedUam 
Wiper  tafiem  Bamajumm  oppvgwmdam,  instead  of  giving  assistanee  to  his 
allies.  An  irr^ular  use  of  the  ablat.  of  the  gerund  occurs  in  Tacit  Ami.  xiv. 
4. :  Nero  matrem  proeeqmtur  abemiiem,  arihu  ocuHe  et  pectori  haerene^  eipfi 
exptenda  eimiulatione  eeu  penturae  matrit  eupremue  atpeebu  qwmms  ferum 
(Eodimmi  retinebat,  where  the  ablat.  is  employed  fbr  the  dative ;  Ann.  iii.  19. : 
isjhde/ttii  uUneeenda  Oermaniei  moriey — here  the  ablative  implies  time :  ^  in 
avenging  the  deatJi  of  Germankms.** 


CHAP.  LXXXIIL 

USE  OF   THE  SUPINE. 


[§  668.]  L  The  two  Supines  are,  in  form,  cases  of  a  verbal 
substantive  of  the  fourth  declension.  The  first  supine,  or  that 
in  umy  is  the  accusative,  and  the  second,  or  that  in  u,  may  be 
either  the  dative  or  the  ablative,  according  to  §  81,  But  with 
regard  to  construction,  the  supine  in  um  remains  a  true  part  of 
a  verb,  for  it  does  not  govern  the  genitive,  but  the  case  of  the 
verb.  The  supine  in  u  does  not  govern  any  case,  and  for  this 
reason  we  assign  to  it  a  passive  meaning. 

2.  The  supine  in  ttm  is  used  with  verbs  which  express  motion 
to  a  place;  e.g.  ire,  profidsci,  contendere,  pergere,  feskmare, 
venire,  mittere,  trajicere :  and  it  indicates  the  object ;  e.  g.  cmW- 
tum  ire,  to  go  to  sleep :  exphratum,  specukUum,  aquatum,  fru* 
mentatum,  pabulatum  mittere,  oratum  obsecratwnque  venire  i-^or 
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with  a  caae  depending  on  the  supine^  Cicero:  mitdt  rogatum  ek 
vcua  ;  Livy :  legati  venerunt  questum  ir^urias  et  res  repetitum ; 
Virgil :  non  ego  Grajis  servitum  matrihus  ibo.  The  same  mean- 
ing is  implied  in  the  expression  alicid  nvptum  dare  (or  traderty 
toUocare),  to  give  a  woman  in  marriage.  But  the  Latin  writeri 
in  general  prefer  using  the  gerund  in  the  accusat.  with  ad^  or  in 
the  genit.  with  catuay  or  the  participle  future  actiTe,  instead  of 
the  supine. 

PkiUppus  Argis  a  Pausama,  quum  spectatum  ludos  iret,  juxta 
theatrum  occisus  est^  Nep.  de  Reg.  2. 

[§  69.]  Note.  Eoy  it,  it,  with  the  supine  literally  simplifies  «*  I  go  to  do  a 
thing/'  and  henoe  '*  I  intend,"  or  '^  am  going  to."  Instances  of  thia  meaning 
occur  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  in  the  prose  of  the  period  after  the  time 
of  Cicero,  who  himself  does  not  make  use  of  it  (comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiy.  L  5.), 
for  the  periphrastic  conjugation  bj  means  of  esse  and  the  participle  futore 
active  expresses  the  same  meaning;  e.  g.  Terent.  A»dr.  i.  1.  107«:  Mca 
Ofycerntm,  quidagiif  cur  te  ieperditumf  Heaut,  ii.  3.  74. :  in  mea  viia  te 
Hbi  laudem  it  quaesiium,  sceluaf  villain,  do  70a  intend  to  acquire  fame  at  the 
oost  of  my  life  ?  In  like  manner  Sallust,  Jvg.  85. :  1161  seflagkiis  dedeeonk- 
vere  turpissimi  viriy  bonorttm  praemia  ereptum  ewit;  and  in  the  infinitive, 
Liv.  xxviii.  41. :  qid  te  in  Italia  retineret^  maieriam  gloriae  tuae  ine  ereptum 
videri  posset ;  in  tiie  same  chapt :  Hoc  natura  prius  est,  gtaon  tua  de/enderit, 
aUena  ire  opptignatiim.  In  dependent  clauses  however  this  mode  of  speakiu« 
is  used  as  a  mere  circumlocution  for  a  simple  verb,  the  relation  to  the  future 
being  implied  in  the  conjunction  or  (with  the  infinitive)  in  the  leading  verb ; 
Sallust,  Cat,  52. :  Sint  sane  misericordes  infuribus  aerarii,  ne  itti  sangmtem 
nostrum  largiantury  et,  ditm  paucis  sceleralis  parcmit,  bonos  omnes  perdiivm 
eqiit,  equivalent  to  perdant ;  Liv.  xxxii.  22. :  ohtestoaus  Jilivmj  ut  consulere 
Achaeos  communi  saluii  pateretur,  neupertinacia  sua  gentem  nmversam  perditum 
tret,  i,e,perdereti  Sallust,  Jug.6S,:  tUtum  ire  ii^urias  festinat,  i.e.  tdcisci; 
Liv.  xxxix.  10. :  viiricus  ergo  tuus  pudicitiam,  /amam,  spent  vitamque  tuam 
perditum  ire  hoe  facto  properat;  Curt.  x.  25.  (comp.  Tacit.  Ann,  xvi.  1.): 
Meleagri  temeritatem  armis  tdtum  ire  decreverant;  Tacit.  Attn,  xiii.  17. :  iffs* 
sum  isse,  instead  of  illusisse :  xii.  45. :  (belli  causas  confingit,  se)  earn  itffuriam 
exeidio  ipsius  uttum  iturum,  for  ulturum  esse. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  form  of  the  infinitive  future  passive, 
perdxtum  tn,  is  derived  from  the  proper  signification  of  perditum  ire,  to  go  to 
destroy,  the  notion  of  going  or  intending  easily  passing  over  into  that  of 
futurity. 

[§  670.]  3.  The  supine  in  u  has  a  passive  sense,  and  is  usee 
after  the  substantives  fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  and  after  the  adjec- 
tives good  or  had,  dgreeable  or  disagreeable,  worthy  or  unworthy, 
easy  or  difficult,  and  some  others  of  similar  meaning.  Of  the 
adjectives  which  are  joined  with  this  supine,  the  following  occur 
most  frequently :  honestus,  turpis,  jucundus,  facilis,  incredibilis, 
memorabilis,  utilis,  dignus  and  indignus.     But  the  number  of 
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these  supines  actuaUy  in  use  in  good  prose  is  vei'j  small,  and 
almost  limited  to  the  following :  dictu,  auditu,  cognitu,  faetu, 
inventus  memaratUy  to  which  we  may  add  natu  (by  birth,  accord- 
ing to  age),  which  occurs  in  the  expressions  grandis^  mqfar, 
minor,  mcLximus,  and  minimus,  natu.  But  we  also  find  magna 
natu,  of  an  advanced  age,  and  maxtmo  natu^lius,  the  eldest  son, 
where  natu  is  the  ablative  of  a  verbal  substantive. 

Later  prose  writers,  however,  use  a  great  many  other  supines 
in  u,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  form  adds  considerably  to 
'  the  conciseness  of  the  Latin  language. 
Pleraque  dictu  quam  re  sunt  faciUora,  Liv.  zxxi.  38* 
Quid  est  tarn  jucundum  cognitu  atque  auditu,  quam  sapientibus 

sententiis  gravibusque  verbis  amata  oratio  f  Cic.  de  Orat  L  8. 

[§  671.]  Note,  The  best  writers  however  prefer  usmg/acUis,  diffidUs^  ftnd 
Mcujidus  with  cd  aod  the  gerund :  res/aeiUs  adjudteandum,  ad  inteUigenduim; 
^QT  the  neuter  (it  is  easy,  &c.)  with  the  infinitive  active :  facile  est  moemre^ 
existimarey  eognoscere.  In  some  cases  there  exist  verbal  nouns,  as  lectio^  cog' 
nitio,  poius,  which  are  used  in  the  dative  or  ablative  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
supines  leetu,  eogidht^  potu;  e.  g.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  zxiiL  8. :  arbutus  frudum 
fert  difficHem  coneoetionii  vi.  8.:  aqua  potuijucunda;  and  Cicero  frequently 
says  res  cogratione  dignae.  Dignus  is  most  commonly  followed  by  the  relative 
pronoun  with  the  subjunctive  (see  §  568.),  and  it  is  only  the  poets  and  later 
prose  writers  that  join  it  with  the  infinitive  passive. 


STNTAXIS  OMATA. 


The  preceding  portion  of  this  Grammar  contains  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  forms  of  the  declinable  parts  of  speech 
(cases,  tenses,  and  moods)  are  employed  in  the  Latin  language 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  sentences.  Hence  that  section  ia 
called  Syntaxis  Regularise  If  we  observe  those  rules,  the  lan- 
guage (whether  spoken  or  written)  is  grammatically  correct 
{emendata,  grammatical  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  Latin  idiom,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  the  best  authors,  and  the  use  of  which  gives  to  the 
language  its  peculiar  Latin   colouring  {color  Latinus,  Latine 
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aeribmy    A  syatenHitic  ooUecdon  of  remarlcB  of  this  kind  u 
commonly  tenned  Syntaxis  Omatcu 

Theie  remarkB,  however,  cannot  be  ledaced  to  fixed  Tales, 
and  their  application  must  be  left  entiidy  to  the  discanetion  of 
the  indiyiduiil  writer ;  for  when  used  too  fitequently  or  impro- 
perly y  they  render  the  Latin  style  affected  and  nnpleafiant,  inatead 
of  embelliBhing  it  The  beginner  must  also  beware  of  sappoa- 
ingthat  the  following  remaxfa  contain  the  whole  secret  of  a  good 
Latin  style*  A  good  style  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
application  of  general  prindples  in  expcemng  correct  thoughts 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  These  prineiides  are  the  same  fin-  all 
languages,  and  are  explained  in  rhetoric,  a  distinct  aihd  higUy 
important  branch  of  mental  cultivation.  But  we  are  here  offering 
a  supplement  to  the  Latin  Syntax,  and  can  accordin^y  diecnaB 
only  those  points  which  are  either  peculiar  to  the  Latin  hi^oage 
as  a  language^  or  at  least  belong  to  it  more  peculiarly  than  to 
the  English,  with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  compare  it. 
Many  peculiarities  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  Syntax, 
especially  in  the  notes^  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  them 
by  means  of  the  Index. 

We  shall  comprise  all  we  have  to  say  under  fomr  heads :  1. 
Peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  Parts  of  Speech ;  2.  Pleonasm ; 
3.  Ellipsis  ;  4.  Arrangement  of  Words  and  Structure  of  Periods. 


CHAP.  l:^xiv. 

PECULIARITIES  IN   THE  USE  OF   THE  FAJITS  OF   SPEECH. 

A.  Substantives* 

[§  673.]  1.  The  place  of  an  adjective,  in  case  of  a  particular 
stress  being  laid  upon  it,  is  often  supplied  by  a  substantive  ex- 
pressing tiie  quality  in  the  abstract,  and  the  other  substantive  is 
accordingly  joined  to  it  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  in  hoc  (fflnta) 
varietate  studiorum  consensus  esse  non  potest,  I.  e.  in  his  tarn 
variis  studiis ;  Cic  de  Orat,  iii.  35. :  quum  Aristoteles  flotere 
Isocratem  nohilitate  discipulorum  videret,  L  e.  nobilihus  or  chtris 
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« 
disetpuUs;  p.  Rose,  Am,  17..*  in  hanc  caiamitatem  venit  propter 
prtzediorum  banitatem  et  multitudinem, 

[§  678.]  2.  In  stating  the  age  at  which  a  person  perfbnned 
any  action,  it  is  not  costomary  in  L#atin  to  use  the  abstract  nouns 
pueritioy  adolescentioj  jyvenhu,  seneeius,  &c.,  with  the  preposition 
in,  but  the  concrete  nouns  puer,  adoleecensj  juvems^  senexy  &c.> 
are  joined  to  the  verb  (§  304.).  The  same  frequently  takes  place  in 
stating  the  number  of  years  that  a  person  has  livedo  provided^ 
there  are  adjectiyes  ending  in  enarius,  with  this  meaning,  as 
tricefuzrins,  sexeigenarius,  octoffenariuSf  perhaps  also  vicenarius, 
septuoffenarius,  nanoffenarius  (bqq  §  119.).  Those  in  ennis  from 
anntis  are  less  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  substantives. 

[§  674.]  3.  When  ofScial  titles  are  used  to  indicate  time,  the 
concrete  nouns  usually  take  their  place ;  e.  g.  instead  of  ante 
or  post  consulatum  CiceroniSy  it  is  preferable  to  say  ante  or  post 
Ciceronem  consulem ;  and  instead  of  in  consulatu  Ciceronis,  it  is 
better  to  use  the  ablat.  absolute.  Cicerone  consule^  and  in  like 
manner  with  the  substantive  pronouns,  ante  or  post  te  praetorem 
is  more  common  than  ante  or  post  praeturam  tuamy  and  te  prae- 
tore  is  better  than  in  praetura  tua, 

[§675.]  4.  Sometimes  abstract  nouns  are  used  instead  of 
concrete  ones ;  thus  we  frequently  find  nobilitas  for  nobilesy  ju- 
ventus  for  juvenesy  vicinia  for  viciniy  servitium  for  serviy  levis 
armatura  for  leviter  armati.  Other  words  of  this  kind,  as  remi^ 
ffium  for  remiges^  matrimonium  (dr  uxoresy  ministcrium  for  ministriy 
and  advocatio  for  advocati,  are  less  common,  and  occur  only 
here  and  there.  See  Drakenborch  on  Livy,  iii.  15.,  and  on  Silius 
Ital.  XV.  748.  Adolescentia  is  not  used  in  this  way;  it  only 
signifies  the  age  of  an  adolescens,  but  is  never  equivalent  to 
adolescentes  vajuventus  is  to  juvenes. 

We  must  add  that  the  neuters  nihil  and  quidqitam  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  masculines  nemo  and  quisquamy  as  in 
the  expressions  hoc  victore  nihil  moderatius  est;  non  potest  insi- 
piente  fortunato  quidquam  fieri  intolerabiliuSy  Cic  LaeL  15. 

[§676.]  5.  Names  of  nations  are  used  as  adjectives,  and 
joined  to  other  substantives  which  denote  persons,  as  miles 
Gattusy  Sgrus  philosophus,     Comp.  §257. 

The  use  of  substantives  in  tor  and  trix  as  adjectives  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  above  (§  102.)  They  are  most  frequently 
joined  as  predicates  to  the  substantive  animusy  as  in  Sallust : 
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aidmus  Catiltnae  cujusUbet  ret  simulator  ac  dinimtikUor ;  onAnus 
rector  humani  generis^  &c. 

The  substantive  nemo  (nobody)  is  frequently  joined  to  other 
substantives  denoting  male  persons,  in  such  a  v^aj  that  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  the  adjective  nullus ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  28. :  saepe 
emm  soleo  audire  Roscium^  quum  ita  dicat^  se  adhuc  reperire  dUcipU" 
lum,  quern  quidem  proharet^  potuisse  neminem;  Tusc.  v,  22. :  ctdhuc 
neminem  cognovi  poetam,  qui  sibi  non  optimus  videretur ;  de  Off. 
*iiL  2. :  ut  nemo  pictor  esset  inventus,  qui  Coae  Veneris  earn 
partem,  quam  Apelles  inchoatam  reliquisset,  absolveret;  de  Orat. 
i.  4. :  nemo  fere  adolescens  non  sibi  ad  dicendum  studio  amni 
enitendum  putaviL  Sometimes  we  even  find  homo  nemo,  as 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  65, :  tum  vero,  posteaquam  mecum  in,  heUo 
atque  in  re  militari  fuit,  tantam  in  eo  virtutem,  prudentiamyfidem 
cognovi,  ut  hominem  neminem  pluris  faciam ;  de  Leg,  iL  1 6. : 
quum  nemo  vir  bonus  ab  improbo  se  donari  veKt.  Qmsquam, 
which  has  likewise  the  value  of  a  substantive,  sometimes  follows 
the  same  principle  :  }ience  we  find  quisquam  homo,  quisquam 
civis  ;  and  homo  itself  is  joined  pleonastically  to  nouns  express- 
ing age,  as  homo  adolescens,  homo  juvenis  ;  this  however  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  adolescens  and  juvenis  being  properly 
adjectives.  Nullus  and  ullus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  as 
substantives,  instead  of  nemo  and  quisquam,  especially  the 
genitive  nullius  and  the  ablative  nullo,  neminis  not  being  used  at 
all,  and  nemine  very  rarely.  See  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
varies  his  expression  in  p,  3Iuren,  40. :  si  injuste  neminem  laesit, 
si  nullius  aures  voluntatemve  violavit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam, 
odio  nee  domi,  nee  militiae  fait ;  de  Off,  L  4, :  honestum  vere 
dicimus,  etiamsi  a  nullo  laudetur,  natura  esse  laudabile  ;  LaeL  9. : 
ut  quisque  sic  munitus  est,  ut  nullo  egeat 

[§  677.]  6.  Nihil,  properly  a  substantive,  is  used  adverbially 
as  an  emphatic  non  (like  the  Greek  o^Sei/  for  oxi),  in  the  sense  of 
"  in  no  way,"  ^*  in  no  respect,"  e.  g.  nihil  me  fallis,  nihil  te  im- 
pedio,  nihil  te  moror,  Graeciae  nihil  cedimus;  Terent.  Andr. 
init. :  nihil  istac  opus  est  arte ;  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  23. :  Pompejus 
beneficio  isto  legis  nihil  utitur  ;  Liv.  iv.  33. :  ea  species  nihil  ter^ 
ruit  equos ;  xxii.  45. :  nihil  consulto  coUegd ;  xxxviiL  40. : 
Thraces  nihil  se  moverunt  Also  with  adjectives,  Liv.  iv.  9. : 
nihil  Romanae  plebis  similis ;  Sallust,  Cat,  17.:  Senatus  nihil 
sane  intentus,    Nonnihil  is  likewise  used  adverbially  in  the  sense 
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<>f  "  to  some  extent,"  "  in  soine  measure^"  c,  g.  Cic  ad  Fam.  iv. 
14. :  nonnihil  me  cansolatur  quum  recordor.  Quidqtiamy  like 
mhily  ifl  also  used  aa  an  adverb^  as  Cic  de  Invent,  ii.  27. :  ne  hoe 
quidem  ipso  quidquam  opus  fuit  Kespecting  aliquidy  e.  g.  res 
aUquid  differi,  see  §  385.,  and  compare  wbat  is  said  of  qmd  in 
§711. 

[S  678.]  7.  Some  substantives  are  used  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  circumlocutions^  especially  resy  genus,  modus, 
ratio,  animus,  and  corpus. 

Res  ifl  often  ii8e4  for  the  neuter  of  pronouns  and  adjectiyes  (see  above, 
§  863.)  in  such  a  manner,  that  sometimes  even  references  to  the  preceding 
res  are  expressed  by  a  neuter,  as  Cic.  de  Divin,  i.  52. :  earum  remm  vtrtcmque ; 
^allust,  Jug.  102. :  hvmananan  rertan pleraque  fortuna  regit;  Liv.  xliii.  17.: 
neqids  uUam  rem  magistratibus  Ronumu  eon/erret,  praeterquam  quod  aenatus 
eenndsset;  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  57. :  mens  promda  rerum  fiOurarum^  ut  ea  non 
modo  cemati  &c. 

Getmt  is  used  in  circumlocutions  like  the  English  kindy  regard^  respect;  in 
hoc  genere,  in  this  respect ;  quo  in  genere,  in  which  respect ;  in  omm  genere 
te  quoHdie  desideroy  m  eYcrj  respect :  in  like  manner,  omni  genere  virtutis 
yiorerey "  to  be  possessed  of  every  virtue,"  instead  of  which  we  at  least  should 
be  inclined  to  saj  viriuie  omms  generis, 

Modus  very  frequently  serves  as  a  circumlocution  for  adverbs  (like  the 
English  wcof  or  manner)  :  in  this  manner,  hoc  or  tah  modo^  or  with  the  pre- 
position in :  in  kunc  modum  locutus  est^  nuyorem  in  modum  peto  (I  beg  more 
urgently),  mirum  (mirabHem,  incredibilem)  in  modum  gcntdeo,  miserandumin 
modum  necatus  est^  servHem  in  modum  cruciari.  Ad  is  found  less  frequently ; 
e.  g.  Cicero :  Est  igitur  ad  hunc  modum  sermo  nobis  instiiutus ;  Caesar :  Ipso* 
rum  naves  ad  hunc  modum  factae  armataeque  erant.  The  genitive  modi  with 
a  pronoun  suppUds  the  place  of  the  pronomina  qualitatis  (§  130.),  which  are 
either  wanting,  or  not  much  used.  Thus  cujusmodi  is  used  for  ^^is ;  hujus' 
modi,  istiusmodiy  efusmodi,  efusdemmodi  for  talis,  and  cujusdammodi  for  the 
indefinite  pronomen  qualitatis,  which  does  not  exist 

Satio  properly  signifies  ^*  an  account,**  and  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  English  ^*on  account  of;**  e.  g.  Cicero :  propter  roHonem  heUi  OaUici, 
equivalent  to  propter  beUum  OalUcum ;  in  Verr,  i.  40. :  mxdta  propter  ratio^ 
nem  hrevitatis  ac  temporis  praetemdttenda  existimo,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
hremtaHs  causa.  Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  is  inapplicable,  and 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  mere  circumlocution ;  e.  g. 
in  Verr.  iv.  49. :  oratio  mea,  aKena  abjudiciorwn  rations,  instead  of  a  judiciis  • 
p.  Muren.  17. :  quod  enim  /return,  quern  Euripum  tot  motus,  tantas,  torn  varias 
habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus 
habet  ratio  comitiorum  f  instead  of  comitia ;  and  in  the  same  chapter :  Nihil 
est  ineertius  mdgo,  nihU  obscurius  voluntate  hominum,  nihil  faOaeius  rations 
tota  comitiorum,  than  the  whole  character  of  the  comitia,  to  rwv  d/>xatpi4rf£y ; 
comp.  the  same  speech.  Chap.  2. :  praedpere  tempestatum  rationem  et  praedo^ 
num ;  de  Off.  ii.  17. :  tota  igitur  ratio  talium  largitionum  vitiosa  est,  sed  inter' 
dum  necessaria,  instead  of  tales  largitiones  omnes,  which,  however,  would  be 
lesa  idiomatic. 

Anmm  (and  the  plural  ammi,  when  several  persons  are  spoken  of)  is  ofte^ 
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Hied  BB  tL  periphrtMs  fbr  the  person  hinuttlf,  but  onl j  when  the  feeGngs  of  t 
penon  are  spoken  of.  Thus  we  saj,  e.  g.  mitmiis  (meus)  abhorret  ab  a%w 
rv,  instead  of  ego ;  and  in  like  manner  ammum  contineo  or  tubmitiOy  instead 
of  m^ ;  eogUare  aUquid  cum  animo  fiio,  statuere  apud  ammum  swan^  pn 
ommt  mei  vohtataJte^  and  yerj  frequentlj  ommiim  aUeigiu  movere^  cammooen^ 
turhcare^  offendere^  &c. 

dorpus  is  used  in  some  expressions  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun ;  e.  g. 
imponere  corpus  lecto,  to  go  to  bed ;  Uvare  corpus  tn  cubihuHj  to  lean  upon  the 
elbow ;  corpus  applicare  stipUii  to  lean  against  a  tree ;  Ubrare  corpus,  to  sving 
ODe*s  self. 

[§  679.]  8.  The  periphrasis  by  means  of  causa  and  opera  is 
common  in  ordinary  language  ;  henoe  it  has  been  noticed 
above  §§  454.  and  455.  Gratia  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  causa,  but  less  frequently;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  63.: 
tantumque  abest  ut  haec  bestiarum  causa  parata  sint,  ut  ipm 
bettias  hominum  gratia  generatcLS  esse  videamus  ;  ergo  (originally 
Ijp7^);  which  has  the  same  meaning,  occurs  still  more  raretyi 
and  chiefly  in  early  juridical  language,  e.  g.  in  the  fonnala 
in  Cic.  ad  Att.  iiL  23.  :  si  quid  contra  aJias  leges  hujus  kgis 
.  ergo  factum  est ;  de  Opt  Gen.  Or.  7. :  donari  virtutis  ergo  bent- 
vdentiaeque. 

Nomen  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  substantives,  inasmuch  as 
the  ablat.  nomine  (in  respect  of)  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  on  account  of,"  or  "  on  the  part  of,"  c.  g.  Cic  p.  Muren.  38.: 
neque  isti  me  meo  nomine  interfici,  sed  vigilantem  Consulem  de  rei 
puhlicae  praesidio  demovere  volunt ;  ad  Quint  FreU.  ii.  2. :  Q^ 
ad  me  LentuK  nomine  scripsistiy  loeutus  sum  cum  Cincio. 

[§  6S0.]  9.  Names  of  nations  are  very  often  used  for  those 
of  countries,  and  many  names  of  countries  very  seldom  oocor  at 
alL  (See  §  95.)  In  Nepos  we  read :  in  Persas  prqfidscii  e^ 
Medis  ad  adversariorum  hibemacula  pervenit,  in  Lucanis  oKqvid 
fecit,  and  similar  expressions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  is 
other  writers  also :  in  Colchos  cdnit,  in  Bactrianis  Sogdiasdsf^ 
urbes  condidit;  and  we  can  only  say  in  Vblscis  res  bene  gestae 
sunt,  in  Acquis  nihil  memorabile  actum,  in  Sabinis  natus,  versatus, 
for  there  are  no  names  for  the  countries  inhabited  by  these 
people;  in  like  manner  there  is  no  name  (at  least  in  Latin 
writers)  for  the  town  of  the  Leontini  who  are  mentioned  so  fre* 
>quently.  Hence,  verbs  are  joined  with  names  of  nations,  which 
are  properly  applied  only  to  countries ;  thus  we  conunonly  read 
in  the  historians  vastare,  devcutare,  and  slsoferro  atque  igrd  vas* 
tare,  e.  g.  Sammtes,  instead  of  agros  Sammtium.    Liv.  zxiiL  43.: 
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Nolam  in  medio  siti;  and  names  of  nations^  on  the  other  hand 
are  construed  as  names  of  towns,  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiv.  30. :  Leantinos 
ire,  and  Cicero  often  has  LeontiniSy  Centuripirds  instead  of  in 
X^ontinisy  &c. 

[§  681.]  10.  Verbal  substantives  are  sometimes  joined  with 
the  case  governed  by  the  verb,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
There  is  only  one  instance  of  the  accusat  in  Plaut.  Aain,  v.  2. 
70. :  Quid  tibi  hue  receptio  ad  te  est  virum  meum  f  but  the  da- 
tive is  more  frequent,  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  15. :  Justiti^  est  obtempe^ 
ratio  scriptis  legibus  irutittUisque  populorum  ;  Topic.  5. :  trciditio 
alteri;  p.  Plane.  1. :  quum  tarn  multos  et  honos  viros  ejus  honori 
viderem  esse  fautores ;  Liv.  xxiii.  35. :  praeeeperat^  ne  qua  ex* 
probratio  cuiquam  veteris  fortunae  discordiam  inter  ordines  serereL 
Hence  Cicero  says,  reditus  Romamy  NarhoTie  reditus,  adventus  in 
Italiamy  domum  itioy  and  Caesar  domum  reditio.  The  dative, 
which  is  often  joined  to  the  words  legatusy  praefeetus,  and  ao 
censusy  instead  of  the  genitive,  is  of  a  different  kind,  these  words 
being  originally  participles,  and  therefore  admitting  both  con* 
structions:  legatus  Lueulli  and  Luculloy  praefectus  castrarum 
and  praefectus  urbL 

B.  Adjectives. 

[§  682.]  1.  An  adjective  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  where 
in  English  we  employ  an  adverb.  This  is  the  case,  when  the 
^  state  or  condition  of  the  subject  during  an  action  is  described, 
and  when  the  action  remains  the  same,  in  whatever  state  the 
subject  may  be.  Hence  we  say:  Socrates  venenum  laetus 
hausit;  invitus  dedi  pecuniam;  imprudens  in  hoc  malum  inddi; 
sipeccavi  insciens  feci  ;  nemo  saltat  sobrius;  perterritusy  trepidus, 
or  intrepidus  ad  me  veint;  but  we  may  say  tardus  or  tanle  ad 
me  venistiy  laetus'  or  laete  vivit,  libens  hoc  feci  or  libenter  hocfeciy 
since  here  the  action  itself  may  be  conceived  as  being  modified. 
In  such  cases  the  poets  are  always  more  inclined  to  use  the  ad- 
jective either  because  it  has  more  of  a  descriptive  power,  or 
because  they  like  to  deviate  from  ordinary  practice.  Horace, 
e.  g.  says,  domesticus  otior,  vespertinus  tectum  peto  ;  and  Persius : 
te  jiwat  noctumis  impallescere  chartisy  instead  of  which  the  ad- 
verbs domiy  vesperiy  and  noctu  would  be  used  in  prose.  But  it 
must  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  Latin  language  is  partial 
to  expressing  adverbial  modifications  by  an  adjective  or  parti- 
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ciple  joined  to  the  BubBtantive ;  e.  g.  mortuo  SocraU  magKUi 
konoi  habthu  est,  where  we  ahoiild  eaj:  ''great  honour  was 
paid  to  Socratee  after  (his)  death  ;"*  Nep.  Att  3. :  Quamdiuaffmt, 
ne  qua  dbi  statua  paneretur  restititf  absens  prohibere  nan  pahat^  in 
his  abeence ;  Lay.  jod.  25» :  praetor  ejfumm  agmen  ad  Mutauan 
dueitf  he  led  the  army,  without  keeping  it  together^  to  MutiBa. 
.  [§  683.]  2.  The  ifriffin  from  a  place  or  country  is  gen^rallj 
expressed  hj  adjectiyes  formed  from  the  names  of  the  places, 
and  not  hj  the  names  themselyes;,  unless  we  prefer  the  circum- 
locution hj  means  of  the  participles  natus,  artus,  profectus. 
E.  g.  ''  Thrasjbulus  of  Athens"  is  in  Latin  Thrasybulus  Athe- 
nientis;  and  in  like  manner  Garffias  Leontinus,  I^atagoras 
Abderites,  Prodicus  Cetts,  &c  Liyy  often  uses  ab,  as  L  50.: 
TumuM  HerdoniuM  ab  Arieia  ;  iy.  3. :  Tarquifdus  incala  ab  Tar- 
guiniu;  CsBsar  prefers  the  ablatiye  alone,  sa  BelL  CiV.J.  24: 
Cn,  Magius  Cremona^  comp.  iiL  71.  The  tribe  to  whidi  a 
person  belongs  is  expressed  by  the  abktiye  alone,  e.  g.  Ser. 
SulpiciuSf  Lemonid,  Bufus;  Q.  Verres  Ronnlid;  C,  Claudius 
C.  F.  Palatina. 

Note,  Adjectiyes  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  name  and  serre  to  distingniA 
the  person  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  are  some  adjectives  whicb 
the  Romans  did  not  like  to  join  to  a  proper  name ;  they  would  not  have 
said ;  e.  g.  Socrate*  sapiens,  but  would  have  put  it  in  the  form  of  apposition : 
SocrateSy  homo  sapiens,  or  sapieniissimus.    See  §  796. 

[§  684.]  3.  It  is  a  yery  common  practice  in  Latin  to  use  adjec- 
tives deriyed  from  proper  names^  instead  of  the  genitiye  of  those 
names.  Hence  we  say^  e.  g.  Ciceroniana  simplicitas^  the  sim- 
plicity, of  Cicero ;  Hercules  Xenophonteus,  Hercules  in  Xenophon, 
L  e.  according  to  the  description  of  Xenophon ;  proelium  Can- 
nense,  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  beUum  in  particular  is  frequently 
joined  with  an  adjectiye  deriyed  from  the  nation  or  king  against 
whom  war  was  carried  on^  e.  g.  helium  Mi^ridaticum^  Cimbrir 
cumy  Marsicum,  Punicum,  &c.  On  the  same  principle  the 
possessive  pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  personal  ones  with 
a  preposition,  especially  with  the  words  epistola  and  Utterae: 
multas  litteras  tuas  uno  tempore  accept^  tuas  litteras  expecto,  nta<- 
quam  epistolam  meam  Ugisti  nisi  manu  mea  scriptam* 

Note.  This  is  less  frequently  the  case  with  adjectives  derived  firom  sp- 
pellatiye  nouns,  as  the  derivation  is  not  so  easily  made.  But  wherever  there 
are  such  adjectives,  they  are  usually  employed  in  preference  to  the  genitive; 
hence  heriUs  fims,  the  soq  of  the  master ;  fvU^or  amtus,  the  £une  of  the 
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grandfather ;  amorem  servilem  obficere,  a  love  affair  with  a  slave ;  with 
beUum:  beUitm  sociale^  beUum  iervUey  instead  of  which,  however,  beUum 
sociarumy  servorvm  is  more  frequent.  We  must  here  also  mention  the 
adjectives  in  arius  derived  from  substantives,  and  denoting  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, as  negoHum  mnariunt,  wine  business;  negotiator  mnarms,  a  wme 
merchant ;  mercator  fntmentariiUy  a  com  merchant ;  iiutUar  vnguentariw^ 
medicus  ocularius.    See  §  252. 

But  it  also  happens  very  frequently  that  the  English  use  an  adjective 
where  the  Latin  language  must  have  recourse  to  the  genitive  of  a  sub- 
stantive, as  mental  contemplation,  cantempkUio  metdis ;  literary  occupation, 
atterarum  studia^  &c. 

[§  685.]  4.  The  adverbial  expresaionB  denoting  at,  in  or  an  a 
place  are  generally  expressed  in  Latin  by  adjectives ;  e.  g.  tin 
summa  arbore,  on  the  top  of  a  tree ;  tic  media  urhe,  in  the  midst 
of  the  city ;  sol  in  medio  mundo  situs  est ;  Terence :  quis  est  hie 
seneXy  quern  video  in  ultima  platea  f  whom  I  see  at  the  end  of 
the  street ;  Caesar :  prima  luce  summus  mons  a  Labieno  tenebaiury 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  use  of  the  neuter  of  these 
adjectives  as  substantives,  as  in  summo  arboris,  occurs  only  in 
later  vrriters  whom  we  should  not  imitate.  See  above  §  435. 
Adjectives  are  also  used  in  expressions  denoting  time^  where  we 
say  "  at  the  beginning,'*  "  in  the  middle,"  "  at  the  end,"  e.  g, 
primay  media  noctCy  prima  luce  (not  primo  die),  extremo  anno ; 
Cic  p.  Leg,  Man.  12. :  Maximum  bellum  Cn.  Pompejtts  extrema 
hieme  apparavity  ineunte  vere  suscepU,  media  aestate  confecit 

[§  686.]  5.  In  like  manner  the  corresponding  adjectives  are 
often  used  for  the  ordinal  adverbs  priusy  primwn  (or  primo)y 
posteriusy  postremum,  when  they  belong  to  a  noun  in  the  pro- 
position, e.  g.  Livy :  Jhriori  Semo  augurium  venisse  fertur  ;  Curt 
iv.  20. :  Tyriorum  gens  litteras  prima  aut  docuit  out  didicit ; 
Liv.  xxviiL  12. :  Hispania  postrema  omnium  promneiarumy  ductu 
Augusti  Caesarisy  perdomita  est;  Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  1. :  Omnium  ex- 
terarum  nationum  princeps  SiciHa  se  ad  amicitiamjidemque  papuli 
Rom,  applietdt :  prima  omniuniy  id  quod  omamentum  imperii  esty 
provincia  est  appellata :  prima  docuit  majores  nostrosy  quam 
praeclarum  esset,  exteris  gentibus  imperare ;  sola  fuxt  ea  fde 
benivolentiaque  erga  populum  Bom.y  ut  cimtates  ejus  insulae,  quae 
semel  in  amicitiam  nostram  venissenty  nunquam  postea  deficerent, 

[§  687.]  6.  In  the  same  manner  the  adjectives  solus  ^pA  unusy 
joined  with  a  noun,  are  very  frequently  used  for  the  adverbs, 
modoy  solumy  tantumy  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att,  v.  17. :  Scsievola  solos 
novem  menses  Asiae  praefuity  only  nine  months ;  Terent,  Phorm. 
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iiL  3.  24. :  Quantum  opus  est  Hbi  argetiti  f  Solae  triginta  minae ; 
Cio.  de  Fin.  i.  14. :  Homo  nan  sibi  se  soli  natum  meminerity  ml 
jjatriaey  sed  suis  (but  on  the  other  hand^  we  read  de  Off.  L  7.: 
nan  nobis  solum  nati  sumus  ;  comp.  de  Fin.  L  13.  44.) ;  €ui  Quint 
Frat.  L  1. :  in  tuis  summis  laudibus  excipiunt  unam  tracimdiam; 
ibid. :  me,  cui  semper  uni  magis,  quam  universis  placere  vduisti 
So  also  unum  illud  coffitent,  unum  hoc  dico. 

[§  688.]  7.  NuUus  is  used  for  the  adyerb  non,  not  only  with 
esse  and  verbs  of  similar  meanings  which  is  easily  explained,  as 
in  Cioero:  noUte  existimare^  me,  quum  a  vobis  discessero,  nus- 
quam  aut  nullum  forey  L  e«  no  longer  exist: — but  sometiines 
also  with  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  action,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am.  44.:  haec  bona  in  tabulas  pubUeas  nulla  redierunt;  od 
Att.  XV.  22. :  Sextus  ab  armis  nuUus  discedit;  xi.  24. :  FkHo- 
timus  rum  modo  nuBus  venit,  sed  ne  per  litteras  quidem — certiorem 
fecit  mey  quid  egerit.  But  it  occurs  rarely  in  prose^  frequentlj 
in  Terence;  as,  meminiy  tametsi  nuUus  moneas,  and  the  phrase 
nuUus  dubitOy  which  is  so  frequentlj,  though  improperly,  used  by 
modems,  should  be  employed  only  in  conversation,  and  never 
without  a  comical  or  humorous  shade  of  meaning. 

[§  689.]  8«  The  place  of  the  adverb  quam  jobied  to  a  tense  of 
posse  to  strengthen  the  superlative  of  adj^tives,  is  often  sop- 
plied  by  the  adjective  quantus,  in  the  same  case  as  the  superla- 
tive ;  hence,  instead  of  quam  maximis  potuit  itineribus  ad  hostem 
contendity  we  may  say  quantis  maximis  potuit  itineribus.  Examples 
are  numerous ;  those  which  occur  in  Livy  are  collected  by  Dni- 
kenborch  on  xliL  15.  Cicero  uses  this  mode  of  speaking  only 
when  tantus  precedes,  e.g.  de  Fin,  i.  12. :  statue  aliquem  eon- 
fectum  tantis  animi  corporisque  doloribus,  quanti  in  hominem 
maximi  cadere  possunt ;  LaeL  20. :  tanta  est  inter  eos,  queaUa, 
maxima  esse  potest,  morum  studiorumque  distantia. 

[§  69oJ  9.  When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  compared 
with  each  other,  both  are  put  in  the  comparative,  e.  g.  hmgior 
quam  latior,  calidior  quam  cautior  pericula  adiit,  fortius  quam 
feUcius  bellum  gesserunt,  acrius  quam  constantius  proelium  inU- 
runt ;  Cic.  /?.  Milan.  29. :  nan  timeo  ne  libentius  haec  in  ilium 
evamere  videar  quam  verius  ;  Liv.  xxii.  38. :  Paidi  Aemilii  cantio 
fuii  verior  quam  gratior  populo.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the 
comparative  is  formed  by  means  of  magis,  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  ii* 
72. :  neque  enim  verear,  ne  quis  fioc  me  magis  accusatorie  quam 
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libere  dixisse  arbitretur ;  Brut  ^^* :  nuigis  audacter  quam  paraie 

€ui  dicendum  vemebat 

Note,  Tacitus  has  his  peculiarities  in  th  s  respect  also :  he  uses  the  posi- 
tive iu  one  part  of  the  proposition;  e.g.  Agr,A, :  tpeciem  exceUae  gloriae 
vehementitu  quam  caute  appetehat;  or  the  positive  in  both :  Ann,  iv.  61. : 
darts  majaribtu  quam  vetustis.  In  a  similar  manner  he  and  others  modify 
the  construction  quo  magia — eo  magis :  Liv.  i.  25, :  Romam  Horatium  eo 
majore  cum  gaudio  accipiuntj  quo  prope  meium  res  fuerat;  comp.  Tacit.  Arm. 
i.  57.  and  68, ;  Hist  ii.  99. ;  Ann,  i.  74. :  quanJtoque  incauUus  ejfferverat^  poeni- 
tentia  patiens  tuUt ;  instead  of  tanJto  patieTitior;  but  in  Ann.  iv.  67.,  we  find : 
Tiberius  quanto  inientus  (dim  publicas  ad  euros,  tanto  occultos  in  luxUs  et  malum 
oHum  resohOus,  if  the  common  reading  be  correct. 

[§  691.]  10.  The  numeral  uniLs  is  added  to  superlatives  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  meaning,  as  Cic.  LaeL  1. : 
qiLO  mortuo  me  ad  pantificem  Scaevolam  conttiU,  quern  unum  nos^ 
trae  civitatis  et  ingenio  et  justitia  praestantissimum  audeo  dicere; 
p.  Plane,  41.:  urbem  unam  miki  amicissimam  declinavi ;  in 
Verr,  i.  init. :  quod  unum  ad  invidiam  vestri  ordinis  sedandam 
tnaxime  pertinebat ;  ad  Fam.  xiii.  43. :  quo  ego  uno  equite  Ro^ 
mano  famiUarissime  utor,  'The  genitive  omnium  may  be  added 
to  unusy  as  Cic  Brut  6. :  eloquentiam  rem  unam  esse  omnium 
diffijdUimam ;  ad  Fanu  xi.  16. :  hoc  ego  uno  omnium  plurimum 
utor.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  verb  excellere^  e.  g.  Cic 
Tusc  iL  18. :  Virtutes  appellatae  sunt  ah  ea,  quae  una  ceteris 
excellebat. 

[§692.]  11.  The  numeral  sexcenti  is  used  in  conversational 
language  to  express  any  large  number,  as  we  say  a  thousand; 
e.  g.  Cic  ad  Alt  vL  4. :  wi  quo  muUa  molestay  discessus  noster, 
belli  periculuniy  mtUtum  improbitaSy  sexcenta  praeterea ;  Terent. 
Fhomu  iv.  3.  63. :  sexcentas  proinde  scribito  mihi  dicaSy  nihil  do, 
bring  a  thousand  actions  against  me,  I  will  not  pay.  MiUcy  and 
especially  millieSy  however,  are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  Cic . 
p.  Milan.  20. :  vUlam  ut.  perspiceret  f  millies  in  ea  fuerat ;  de 
Off.  i.  31. :  J^€ix  millies  oppetere  mortemy  quam  ilia  perpeti  ma' 
Ivisset 

C.  Pronouns, 
[§  698.]  1.  The  personal  pronouns^are  expressed  in  the  no- 
minative, when  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  of  a 
proposition ;  in  other  cases  the  person  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  termination  of  the  verb.  See  above  §  379.  It  must  be 
especially  observed  that  tu  is  used  in  questions  and  addresses 
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expressive  of  indlgnatioDy  as  Auct.  ad  Herenru  iv.  13. :  Tu  in 
forum  pradire,  tu  lueem  conspicere^  tu  in  horum  canspectum  venire 
conaris  f  Cic  m  Verr,  y.  52. :  tu  a  civitatibus  pecunias  classis 
nomine  coegistil  tu  pretio  remiges  dimisisti/  tu,  navis  quum  esset 
ab  legato  et  quaestore  capta  praedonumy  archipiratam  ab  omnium 
oculis  removiHi/  See  Heindorf  on  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  It 
occurs  also  with  the  subjunctive,  according  to  §  529. ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Philip,  vii.  2. :  Faveas  tu  hosti  f  litteras  iibi  ille  mittat  de  sua  spe 
rerum  secundarum  f  eas  tu  laetus  prof  eras  f  recites  ?  describendas 
etiam  de$  improbis  civibus  f  &C.9  et  te  cansularemy  aut  senatorern, 
aut  denique  civem  pntes  f 

[§  694.]  2.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  often  used  instead 
of  the  singuhur,  nos  for  ego,  and  noster  for  meusy  and  the  verb, 
even  without  the  pronoun  being  expressed,  is  put  in  the  first 
person  plural  inst^Ed  of  the  first  person  singular ;  e.  g.  Cic  de 
Divin,  ii.  1. :  sex  libros  de  re  pubUca  tunc  scripsimus,  quum  gvber- 
nacula  rei  publicae  tenebamus.  This  use  >of  the  plural,  which 
occurs  also  in  modem  languages,  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
affectation,  for  nos  gives  the  idea  of  communicating  something 
and  makes  the  reader  go  along  with  the  writer,  whereas  ego  ex- 
presses a  distinct  individual,  and  therefore  produces  the  impres- 
sion of  assumption  much  more  frequently  than  the  pluraL  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  genitive  nostri  is  used  for  meiy  but 
not  nostrum,  this  genitive  always  expressing  a  plurality. 

[§  695.]  3.  Ipse  (self),  is  very  frequently  equivalent  to  the 
English  "just"  or  "  very,"  when  it  denotes  the  agreement  or  co- 
incidence of  two  things ;  when  joined  to  numerals,  it  signifies 
"neither  more  nor  less,"  and  when  to  other  nouns,  "only;** 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  1. :  pridie  Non,  Sext  Dyrrhachio  sumpro' 
fectus,  ipso  iUo  die,  quo  lex  est  lata  de  nobis :  Brundistum  veni 
Non*  Sexty  ibi  mihi  Tulliola  mea  fuit  praestoy  natali  sua  ipso 
die;  iiL  21.:  triginta  dies  erant  ipsiy  quum  has  dabam  KtteraSy 
per  quos  nullas  a  vobis  acceperam ;  p.  Leg.  Man,  15. :  et  quisquam 
dubitabit — quam  facile  imperio  atque  exercitu  sodas  et  vectigaUa 
conservaturus  sity  qui  ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defenderit, 

[§  696.]  4.  Ipscy  when  joined  to  personal  pronoims,  is  put 
in  the  case  of  the  subject,  L  e.  in  the  nominative,  or,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  in  the  accusative, 
when  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  idea  implied  in  the  subject;  but 
it  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  pronoun,  when  the  object  is  to' 
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be  distiDguished  from  other  objects,  as  is  the  case,  e.  g.  in  Cic 
p.  Leg,  Mam  13. :  Non  potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperator, 
qui  se  ipsum  non  continet;  ad  Fam.  ix.  14. :  Tu  quoniam  rem 
puhUcam  nosque  conservas,  fac  ut  diligentisnme  te  ipsum  custodias; 
iii.  7. :  Cn,  Pompejum  omnibus,  Lentulum  mihi  ipsi  antepono. 
In  the  following  passages  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject,  Cic 
LaeL  3. :  Non  egeo  medicina  (i.  e.  ut  alii  me  consolentur ) :  me 
ipse  consolor;  ad  Fam,  xii.  13.:  Maxvmus  consularis  maximum 
consulem,  te  ipse  vicisti;  in  Verr.  iii.  1.:  Nos,  nisi  facile  cupi^ 
ditates  nostras  teneremtts,' nunquam  ipsimet  nobis  praecideremus 
istam  licentiam  libertatemque  vivendi;  Liv.  iii.  56.:  accusando 
eum,  a  cujus  crudeUtate  vosmet  ipsi  urmis  vindicastis.  Hence  we 
say  me  ipsum  diligo,  but  sibi  ipse  mortem  conscimt,  pro  se  ipse 
dixit,  de  se  ipse  praedieat,  and  in  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive, deforme  est  de  se  ipsum  praedicare  (Cic.  de  Off.  L  38.). 
It  must  be  remarked  in  general  that  Cicero  is'  partial  to  con« 
struing  ipse  as  the  subject,  even  where  the  emphasis  belongs  to 
the  object ;  e.  g.  in  Verr.  i.  6. :  ut  non  modo  populo  Romano,  sed 
etiam  sibi  ipse  eondemnatus  videretur ;  ad  Fam.  iv.  8. :  nan  ita 
abundo  ingenio,  ut  te  consoler,  quum  ipse  me  non  possim;  ad 
Quint  Frat  L  1.  2. :  Quid  est  negotii  continere  eos,  quibus  praesis, 
si  te  ipse  contineas  f 

Note,  Ipse,  when  joined  to  a  possessive  pronoun  in  a  reflecdve  clause, 
usuallj  takes  the  case  of  the  subject;  e.g.  meam  ipse  legem  negUgo,  tuam 
ipse  legem  negUgis^  not  meam  tJMtttf,  tuam  ipsiua,  &c.,  as  we  may  say  accord* 
ing  to  §  424.  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  2. :  si  ex  9criptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis  potuissent; 
p.  Rose.  Am,  29. :  Canveniat  mihi  tecum  necesse  est,  Roscivm  out  ipsum  sua 
manu  fecisse,  out  per  alios ;  Liv.  xzIt.  38. :  eam  fraudem  vestra  ipsi  virtute 
vitastis;  ii.  9. :  nee  hostes  modo  timebant,  sed  suosmet  ipsi  cives;  viiL  25. : 
velut  capH  a  suismet  ipsi  praesidiis;  i.  54. :  alios  sua  ipsos  inoidia  opportunos 
interemii ;  i.  e.  qui  sua  ipsi  inoidia  opportuni  ercmt.    The  genitive  is  necessary 

,  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject,  as  in  ftia  ipsius 
causa,  vestra  ipsorum  causa  hoc  feci;  Quintil.  ii.  6. :  Aves  foetus  suos  Ubero 
coeh  suaeque  ipsorum  fdudae  permittunti  but  sometimes  we  find  the  genitive 
where  the  case  of  the  subject  should  be  usbd,  as  Cic.  p,  Muren,  4. :  coti" 

■  jeduram  de  tuo  ipsius  studio  ceperiSy  instead  of  ipse ;  Liv.  z.  16. :  omnia 
expertos  esse,  si  suismet  ipsorum  viribus  toUrare  teaUam  molem  beUi  possent, 
instead  of  ipsi ;  xxx,  20. :  suum  ipsius  caput  execratum,  for  ipsum.  But  it 
does  not  occur  so  often  as  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  vii.  40.  9.  thinks,  for  he 
does  not  accurately  distinguish  the  cases. 

[§  697.]  5.  Idem  is  used  (see  §  127),  when  two  predicates  are 
^ven  to  one  subject;*  hence  it  supplies  the  place  of  etiam,  when 
the  predicates  are  of  a  similar  kind^  and  of  tamen,  when  thej 
are  of  a  different  kind ;  e«  g.  Cic«  de  Off*  iL  3.:  ex  quo  efficitur. 
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ut,  quidquid  haneshan  tit,  idem  sit  utile;  i.  e.  ^^alao,"  or,  **  at  the 
game  time^"  for  which  we  might  also  use  id  etiam  utile  sit;  ben^^ 
Jicentiam^  quam  eandem  henignitatem  appellari  licet;  Idberoy 
quam  eandem  Proserpinam  vacant;  viros  fortes  eosdem  banos 
esse  volumus  ;  Cic  p.  Mureru  9. :  Asiam  istam  refertam  et  eandem^ 
delicatam  sic  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae  neque  luxuriae 
vestigium  reliquerit;  de  Off.  L  6. :  alterum  est  vitium^  quodquidam 
fumis  magnum  studium  multamque  operam  in  res  obseuras  atqme 
diffieiles  conferunty  easdemque  non  necessarias.  Especial  attention 
must  be  paid  to  idem  comiecting  two  opposite  predicates,  where 
tamen  might  be  used  in  its  stead,  Cic  de  Nat  Deor»  L  4^ : 
quum  (although)  enim  aptimam  et  praestantissimam  naturam  dei 
dicat  esse,  negat  idem  in  deo  esse  gratiam;  Curt.  y.  2. :  Euphrates 
et  Tigris  ex  Armenzae  mantibus  prq/iuunt,  ac  magna  deinds 
aqtiarum  divartio  iter,  quod  cepere,  percurrunt:  iidem^  quum 
Mediae  et  Gordiaeorum  terras  secare  coeperunt,  paulatim  in  artius 
coeunty  et,  quo  hngius  manant,  hoc  angustius  inter  se  spatium 
terrae  relinquunt 

[§  698.]  6.  JSt  ipse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  (like  the 
Greek  koX  aims),  when  the  same  predicate  is  given  to  a  second 
subject.  It  is  rendered  in  English  by  "also"  or  "too;"  e.g. 
Eutrop.  viii.  7.  (l^*)*  Antoninus  Commodus  nihil  patemum  ha- 
buit,  nisi  quod  contra  Germanos  feliciter  et  ipse  pugnavit,  for 
item  or  ipse  quoque.  In  Cicero,  however,  this  use  of  et  ipse  occurs, 
as  far  as  we  know»  only  in  one  passage,  p.  Caec.  20. :  Etiamsi 
tuus  servus  nullus  fuerit,  sed  omnes  aUeni  ac  mercenarii,  tamen  et 
ipsi  tuae  familiae  et  genere  et  nomine  eontinebuntur,  for  Cicero, 
in  general,  very  rarely  uses  et  for  etiam;  in  the  passage 
p.  Cluent  51.  §  141.  we  must  read  ipse,  and  not  et  ipse.  But  et 
ipse  frequently  occurs  in  Livy,  Curtius,  and  the  later  writers ; 
e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  17. :  quia  L.  Manlius  et  ipse  cum  hand  invaUdo 
praesidio  in  Galliam  mittebatur ;  ibid.  c21. :  credo  ego  vos, 
socii,  et  ipsos  cernere  ;  Quintil.  ix.  4.  43. :  Virtutes  et  ipsae  taedium 
pariunt,  nisi  gratia  varietatis  adjutoje.  In  like  manner  nee  ipse  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  neither;"  e.  g.  Liv.  xxiii.l8. :  Primis  re- 
pulsis  Maharhal  cum  majore  robore  virorum  missus  nec'ipse  erup^ 
tionem  cohortium  sustinuit 

[§  699.]  7.  Is,  as  was  remarked  in  §  127.,  refers  to  something 
preceding,  a  jwrson  or  thing  spoken  of  before ;  e.  g.  Cic-  in 
Verr,  lii.  23. :    Polcmarchus  est  Murgentinus,  vir   bofius  atque 
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hanesttis.  Is  quum  medimna  DCC  decumae  imperarentur,  quad 
recusahat,  ad  istum  in  jus  educius  est;  i.  41. :  C  Annius  AseUus 
mortuus  est  C,  Sdcerdote  praetore.  Is  quum  haberet  unicam 
JUiam — earn  bonis  suis  heredem  instituit  If  the  noun  thus  re- 
ferred to  is  to  receive  some  additional  predicate,  we  must  use  et 
is,  atque  is,  isque,  et  is  quidem,  and  with  a  negative,  nee  is  ;  e.  g. 
Cic  in  Cat  iv.  4. :  Vincula  vero,  et  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  sin^ 
gularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt ;  de  Fin,  L  20. :  At 
vero  JSpicurus  una  in  damo,  et  ea  quidem  angusta,  quam  magnos 
quantaque  amaris  conspiratiane  consentientes  tenuit  amicorum 
greges  1  Liv.  ii.  3. :  Erant  in  Romana  juventute  adolescentes  ali" 
quoty  nee  ii  tenui  loco  orti,  quorum  in  regno  libido  soluHor  fuerat; 
Cic  Tusc,  L  3. :  at  contra  oratorem  celeriter  compkxi  sumuSg 
nee  eum  primo  entditumy  aptum  tamen  ad  dicendum,  post  autem 
eruditum.  Sed  idem  is  used  when  the  additional  predicate  is 
opposed  to  the  one  preceding,  as  Cic  Cat.  Maj.  18. :  Severitatem 
in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn,  sicut  alia,  modicam:  acerbitatem 
nuUo  modo.  The  neuter  {et  id,  idque)  is  used,  when  the  pro- 
position itself  receives  an  addition,  Cic  ad  Fam.  ziiL  16.: 
doctum  igitur  hominem  eognovi  et  studiis  optimis  deditum,  idque  a 
puero;  de  Off.  L  1. :  Quamquam  te,  Marce  JiJtxy  annum  jam  aU" 
dientem  Cratippum,  idque  Athenisy  abundare  oportety  &c. 

[§700.]  8.  Hie — illey  when  referring  to  persons  or  things 
mentioned  before,  generally  foUow  the  previous  order,  hie  (the 
former)  referring  to  the  person  mentioned  first,  and  ille  (the 
latter)  to  the  one  mentioned  last;  e.  g.  QuintiL  vi.  1. 21. :  Me- 
ritis  majorum  Cicero  atque  Asinius  certatim  sunt  usiy  pro  Scauro 
patre  hie  (Cicero),  ille  pro  Jilio;  vi.  1.9.:  Haec  pars  per- 
orationis  accusatori  patronisque  ex  aequo  communis  est.  Affectibus 
quoque  iisdem  fere  utuntur,  sed  rarius  hie  (accusator),  ille  saepius 
ac  magis.  Nam  huic  concitare  judicesy  illi  flectere  convenit; 
Cic.  LaeL  2. :  Cave  Catoni  anteponas  ne  istum  quidem  ipsum, 
quern  Apollo  sapientissimum  judicavit  (Socratem):  hujus  enim 
factay  illius  dicta  laudantur ;  Liv.  xxx.  30.:  melior  tutiorque 
est  certa  paxy  quam  sperata  victoria :  haec  (pax)  in  tuoy  ilia  in 
deorum  potestate  est.  But  the  case  is  often  reversed,  hie  referring 
to  the  object  mentioned  last,  as  the  nearer  one,  and  ille  to  that 
mentioned  first,  as  the  remoter  one ;  in  this  case,  however,  iUe 
-^hic  is  used,  and  the  order  in  which  the  objects  were  men* 
tioned  before  is  thus  restored ;  e.  g.  Cic  Lael  24. ;  Scitum  est 
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illud  CatonUj  ut  multa:  melius  de  qtahusdam  aeerbas  inhmcog 
mererii  quam  eos  amieosy  qui  dulces  videantur;  iUas  (iniinioos) 
saepe  verum  dicere,  hos  nunquam  ;  Sallust,  Cit  54. :  Caesar  be- 
neficiis  atque  munificentia  magnus  habebatury  integritate  vitae  Cato* 
llle  (Caesar)  mansuetudine  et  misericardia  clams  factusy  kmc 
severitas  dignitatem  addiderat  The  same  is  sometimes  found  in 
Quintilian.  Both  pronouns,  but  more  frequently  Mcy  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  English  "  tiie  following,"  which  is  never  ex- 
pressed hj  sequens.  It  should  however  be  observed  that  hoc 
dico  is  commonly  equivalent  to  Itoe  tantum  dieo,  I  will  say  only 
thus  much. 

Note.  When  alter  —  alter  (the  one — and  the  other)  refer  to  things  DEien- 
tioned  before,  the  reference  may  likewiae  be  made  in  two  ways :  either  the 
previous  order  ia  observed,  or  it  is  reversed,  reference  being  first  made  to 
the  thing  mentioned  last.  The  former  occurs ;  e.  g.  in  Cic  de  Off.  i.  26. : 
PkiUppum  Maeedonum  regetn,  rebus  gestU  et  gloria  superaium  a  JUio^  faaUtaie 
it  htanamtate  video  superiorem  ftdese.  Itaque  otter  (Fhiiippus)  semper  magnMUy 
alter  (filius)  eaepe  turpiseimut;  the  latter  in  Cic.  p.  QuinL  I. :  Quae  res  in 
civitate  duae  plvrimum  posswut,  eae  contra  nos  ambae  fadunt,  nanma  gratia  et 
eloqnerUia,  quorum  alteram  (eloquentiam)  vereor,  alteram  (gratiam)  metmo. 
See  de  Off.  iiL  18.  init. ;  i.  12.  Wherever  there  is  ambiguity,  the  latter 
order  must  be  observed.  Plin.  JEpisL  ix.  13. :  Fuerat  cum  Arria  et  Fajuna, 
quorum  altera  (Fannia)  Helvidio  noverca^  altera  mater  novercae. 

[  §  701.]  9.  lUey  when  not  in  opposition  to  hie,  is  often  used 
to  refer  to  things  which  are  well  known  or  celebrated,  and 
although  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  yet  present  to  the  minds 
of  all,  as  Cic  p.  Leg.  Man.  9. :  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mxthri-^ 
dates  profugity  tit  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea  ilia  quondam  profugisse 
dicitur;  p.  Arch.  10.:  Quam  muUos  scriptores  rerum  suarum 
magnus  ilk  Alexander  secum  habuisse  dicitur  f  Nep.  Thrasyb. 
4. :  Bene  ergo  Httacus  tile,  qui  septem  sapientum  numero  est  ha-- 
bitusy  qvum  ei  Mitylenaei  multa  milia  jugerum  agri  muneri  darenty 
NotitCy  oro  voSy  inquity  id  mihi  dare,  quod  muUi  invideant,  plures 
etiam  concupiscant ;  Cic  Brut.  4.:  Illud  Hesiodium  laudatur  a 
doctisy  quod  eodem  mensura  reddere  jubety  qua  acceperisy  aut  etiam 
cumulatiorcy  si  possis.  Hence  ilk  is  sometimes  added  to  other 
pronouns,  to  refer  to  something  discussed  before,  as  Tadt.  Ann. 
xL  7. :  quern  ilium  tanta  superbia  esse,  ut  aetemitatem  famae  spe 
praesumatf  xiL  36.:  avebant  visere,  quis  Hie  totper  anno-^  ypes 
nostras  sprevisset;  xiv.  22. :  hunc  Ulum  numine  deum  destinari 
credebant.  Iste,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  properly  a  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  (see  §  127.),  sometimes  implies  disapproval 
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or  contempt.      This  arises  from  its  frequent  use  in  speeches 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  its  application  to  the  opponent. 

Ncte,  The  pronouns  hicy  iBe,  iHe  are  joined  with  talis  and  tantui,  which 
we  cannot  well  render  in  English,  except  by  making  two  sentences,  e.  g.  Gic. 
ad  Fatn.  zyi.  21. :  />a  operam  vt  hunc  talent — virtan  videos  quam  phirimumj 
this  man,  who  is  of  such  a  character ;  de  Orat.  ii.  20. :  Ista  tanta  tumque 
muUa  prqfitenda  mm  cerueo,  this,  which  is  so  great  and  manifold.  Hie  et  hicj 
Mc  et  iUe,  ille  et  ille  Bre  used  to  refer  to  several  indefinite  objects,  as  in 
English  **  this  one  and  that  one ;  ^^  any  one**  of  indefinite  persons  or  things 
is  expressed  by  hie  out  Hie, 

[§  702.]  10.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  (English  him)  are  commonly  expressed  in  prose 
by  the  cases  of  is,  ea,  id^  as  was  remarked  in  §  125.  The  pro- 
nouns hie  and  ille  are  more  emphatic ;  hence,  as  Bentley  (on 
Horat.  Carm,  iii.  11.  18.)  has  acutely  observed,  they  supply  in 
lyric  poetry  throughout  the  place  of  the  plain  ejusj  eiy  eum  ;  in 
prose,  too,  they  are  frequently  so  used,  ille  in  this  case  answer- 
ing to  the  emphatic  '^  he."  The  cases  of  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  are 
employed,  when  the  individuality  of  the  person  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.  Caesar  respondit,  sicut  ipsius  dignitas  postulabat, 
as  his  own  dignity  demanded ;  sicut  ipsi  placuit,  sicut  ipsum 
decebat;  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  26.:  Hoc  etsi  reprehendi  potest,  tamen 
accipio  quod  dant:  mihi  enim  satis  est,  ipsis  non  satis.  Hence 
ipse  is  joined  to  ego,  tu,  se,  hie,  ille,  iste  and  idem.  In  reflective 
sentences  this  pronoun  is  used  for  sui,  sibi,  se,  only  when  the 
person  of  the  leading  subject  is  to  be  referred  to  with  particular 
emphasis,  as  Cic.  de  Fin,  iii.  1 9. :  Inhumana  vox  ducitur  eorum 
qui  negant  se  recusare,  quo  minus,  ipsis  mortuis,  terrarum  om* 
nium  deflagratio  eonsequatur  ;  Sallust,  Jug,  46. :  Igitur  ( Jugurtha) 
legatos  ad  consulem  mittit,  qui  tantummodo  ipsi  liberisque  vitam 
peterent,     Sibi,  however,  might  also  be  used.    Comp.  §  550, 

[§  703.]  11.  Hie  and  ille  bear  the  same  relation  to  time 
present  and  past,  as  nunc  and  tunc  (see  §§  285.  and  291.),  that 
is,  every  thing  which  a  person,  when  speaking  of  time  reaUy 
present,  expresses  by  hie  and  its  derivative  adverbs  hie,  hinc, 
hue  and  adhuc,  is  expressed  by  tUe  and  its  derivatives,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  time  past.  The  Syracusans,  as 
Cicero  {in  Verr,  iv.  62.)  relates,  complained  senatum  populumque 
Syracusanum  moleste  ferre,  quod  ego,  quum  in  ceteris  Siciliae 
civitatibus  senatum  populumque  doeuissem,  quid  eis  utilitatis 
qfferrem,   et^  quum   ab   omnibus   numdata,  legatos,  litteras  tes^ 
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timoniaqtu  sumpsissem,  in  iUa  eivitate  nihil  epiLtmodi  fa 
In  direct  speech  they  themselves  would  say :  querimur  in  hoc 
eivitate  te  nihil  epitmodi  faeere.  In  the  same  manner,  c  29  ^ 
Rex  clamare  coepit,  candelabrum  siln  C,  Verrem  abstuBsse:  id 
etsi  antea  jam  mente  et  cogitatione  sua  fratrisque  sui  consecrcOum. 
essetf  tamen  turn  se  in  illo  canventu  civium  Romanorum  dare, 
donarty  dicare^  canseerare  Javi  Opt  Max. ;  he  himself  would  say 
tamen  nunc  in  hoc  conventu  do,  &c. 

[§  704.]     12.    In  the  connection  of  sentences  is,  idem,  taBs^ 
tantus,  tot  or  totidem,  are  followed  (sometimes  the  arrangement 
of  words  produces  the  reversed  order)  by  the  relative  pronouns 
qui,  qualis,  quantus,  quot     This  must  be  particularly  attended 
to  by  the  beginner,  as  the  English  language  usually  employs 
'*  as  "  instead  of  the  relative ;  e.  g.  qualem  te  jam  antea  papulo 
Romano  praebuisti,  talem  te  nobis  hoc  tempore  imperii;  Cic  ad 
Att,  vii.  1. :  videre  mihi  videor  tantam  dimicationem,  quanta  nun* 
quamfuit,  as  there  never  was.     Further,  eodem  modo  me  decepit 
quo    te ;'    eadem  facilitate    Graecos    scriptores    inteUigere,    qua 
Latinos ;  idem  quod  tu  passus  sum ;  Odem  abeunt  qui  venenmt, 
Instead  of  the  relative  after  idem,  talis  and  totidem,  however,  we 
may  also  use  ac,  atque  or  ut.    See  §  340*   Cic  in  Vat  4. :  honos 
talis  paucis  est  delatus  ac  mihi;  Tusc.  ii  3. :  eisdem  fere  verbis 
exponimus,  ut  actum  disputatumque  est     Idem  cum  also  occurs, 
as  Tacit  Ann,  xv.  2. :  eodem  mecum  patre  genitus,  instead  of 
quo  ego.     The  construction  of  idem  with  the  dative  is  pure 
Greek,  and  occurs  only  in  poetry,  and  even  there  very  rarely, 
e.  g.  Horat.  Ars  Poet  467. :  Invitum  qui  servat  idem  faeit  oeci- 
denti,  i.  e.  quod  occidens,  or  quasi  occidat;  Ovid,  Amor.  L  4.  1. : 
Vtr  tuus  est  epulas  nobis  aditurus  easdem.     Similis  is  constmed 
like  ielem,  in  Horat.  Serm.  L  3. 122.:  quum  magnisparva  mineris 
falce  recisurum  simili  te,  to  cut  down  with  equal  sickle  small  as 
well  as  great  things. 

[§  705.]  13.  Qui  joined  to  esse  and  a  substantive,  either  in 
the  nominative  or  ablative  of  quality,  is  used  in  explanatory 
clauses  instead  of  pro,  "  in  accordance  with,"  or  **  according  to," 
e.  g.  instead  of  Tu,  pro  tua  prudentia,  quid  optimum  factu  sit, 
videbis,  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  x.  27.),  we  may  say  FaeUe,  quae 
tua  est  prudentia,  or  qua  prudentia  es,  quid  optimum  factu  sit, 
videbis.  Examples  are  numerous:  D.  Brut,  in  Cic  ad Fam. 
zL  13. :  Attendere.  te  volo,  quae  in  manibus  sunt      Qua  enim 
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prtcdentia  es,  nihil  te  fugiety  si  meas  Uttered  diUgenter  legeris ; 
Cic.  ad  Att,  vi.  9. :  Quare  de  hoc  saMa :  spero  enim,  quae  tua 
prtuientia  et  temperantia  est^  te  jam^  ut  volumusy  valere  ;  ad  Fanu 
xiL  29.:  Nee  duMtOy  quin  sine  mea  cammendatiane,  quad  tuum 
est  judicium  de  haminibusy  ipsius  Lamiae  causa  studiose  omnia 
facturus  sis, 

[§  706.]     14.    We  observed  above  (§  128,)  that  the  relativa 
generdUuy  which  are  formed  either  by  doubling  the  simple  w- 
lative,  or  by  the  suffix  cunque,  as  quisquis  and  quicunqucy  are 
in  classical  prose  always  joined  with  a  verb>  and  form  the 
protasis.     When^  notwithstanding  this^  we  sometimes  read  in 
Cicero  quacunque  ratione  and  quoquo  modo  in  the  sense  of  omni 
ratione,  omni  modo,  we  must  explain  such  expressions  by  means 
of  an  ellipsis,  e.  g.  quacunque  ratione  fieri  potest     But  in  later 
writers  we  frequently  find  quicunque  used  in  this  absolute  sense 
for  quivis  or  quilibet;  e.  g.  Sueton.  Claud.  34.:  quacunque.  gla- 
diatorio  munere  prolapsas  jugulari  jubebat;  Quintil.  x,  1.  105. : 
Ciceronem  cuicunque  eorum  fortiter  opposuerimy  and  this  author 
and  Tacitus  use  it  quite  commonly  in  this  sense ;  but  the  fact  of 
such  peculiarities,  which  are  founded  on  the  whole  structure  of 
a  language,  being  effaced,  is  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  language. 
Qualiscunque  and  quantuscunque  are  likewise  used  in  an  ab- 
solute sense  (by  means  of  an  ellipsis),  which,  however,  cannot 
be  censured,  the  force  of  the  expression  being  thus  enhanced ; 
e.  g.  Senec  Hpist  80.:    Tu  nan  concupisces  quanticunque  ad 
libertatem  pervenirCy  at  any  price,  be  it  ever  so  high ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  iv.  8.:    Si  libertatem  sequimur:  qui  locus  hoc  daminatu 
vacatf  sin  qualemcunque  locum:    quae  est  damestica  sede  ju^ 
cundior* 

[§  707.]  15.  Quidamy  some,  and  substantively,  ^^-some  one," 
expresses  qualitative  indefiniteness,  and  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  certi  lumiines  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (e.  g.  Cic  Tttsc.  iii. 
34.),  just  as  we  say  **  certain  people."  Quidam  expressing 
quantitative  indefiniteness,  in  the  sense  of  nonnulU,  aliquot, 
occurs  more  rarely.  We  must  here  observe  that  quidam,  when 
joined  to  substantives  and  adjectives,  is  very  often  used  merely 
to  soften  the  expression,  when  the  speaker  feels  that  he  has 
made  use  of  too  strong  an  expression,  especially  when  he  means 
to  Buggest  that  the  word  he  has  used,  should  not  be  taken  in 
its  literal,  but  in  a  figurative  sense.   The  best  Latin  writers,  and 
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more  particularly  Cicero^  are  very  scrapulous  in  tlidr  appli* 
cation  of  words,  and  add  their  qtadam  or  quiisi  qtddamy  where 
later  writers  and  modem  languages  do  not  feel  anj  neceaaty  for 
such  a  modifying  or  softening  word.     When  in  Snglish  any 
thing  of  the  kind  is  required,  it  is  expressed  in  different  ways, 
one  of  which  is  the  expression,  '^  so  to  speak,"  which  is  also  not 
nnfrequently  used  in  Latin,  ut  Ua  dicam.     In   the  following 
passages  quidam  softens  down  adjectives,  Cic  cul  Fam,  yiii  8.: 
er  tuis  litteris  cognovi  praepasteram  quondam  festinatumem  tuam; 
xiL  25. :  fuit  enim  illud  quoddam  caecum  tempus  servitutis;  de 
Orat  iL  74. :  ut  apud  Graeeos  fertur  iTicredilnli  gtuuiam  mn^ 
nitudine  consilii  atque  ingenU  Athetdetuif  iUe  fuxsse  ThemistocUs; 
LaeL  13. :   nan  sunt  Uti  audiendi^  qui  virtutem  duram  et  quasi 
ferream  quandam  volunt;  and  in  the  following  it  softens  down 
substantives,  Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  46. :   Saepe  enim  audivi,  poeiam 
banum  neminem  sine  inflammatione  animorum  existere  possty  et 
sine  quodam  afflatu  quasi  furoris ;  L  3. :  Neque  enim  te  fugit^ 
artium   omnium   laudatarum    procreatricem   quandam    et  quasi 
parentem  philosophiam  ab   hominibus   doctissimis  jtddicari;  p- 
Arch.  1.:   Etenim  omnes  artesy  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent, 
hahent  quoddam  commune  vinculum  et  quasi  cognatione  quodam 
inter  se  continentur.      Tamquam  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iiu  43. :    Translatum  verbum  maxime  tamquam 
stellis  quibusdam  notat  et  illuminat  oraiionem. 

[§  708.]  16.  There  is  this  dliference  between  the  siin])/c 
indefinite  pronoun,  quis^  quis  and  the  compound  .a/t<^«7>,  that  tlie 
latter  is  more  emphatic  than  the  former.  Hence  aliquis  stands 
by  itself  as  an  independent  word,  while  the  unaccented  quis  is 
joined  to  other  words,  more  especially  to  the  conjunctions  ifj 
nisiy  ne,  num^  and  to  relatives,  and  quum  which  originally  was  a 
relative  (§  136.);  sometimes  one  or  more  words  are  inserted 
between  quis  and  the  words  to  which  it  belongs,  e.  g.  Cic  de 
Off.  \.  10. :  Illis  promissis  standum  non  est,  quae  coactus  quis 
metu  promiserit;  Tusciv.  19.:  Ubi  enim  quid  esset,  quod  disci 
posset,  eo  veniendum  judicaverunt ;  v.  27.:  mulieres  in  India, 
quum  est  cujus  earum  vir  mortuus ;  de  Fin.  v.  10. :  quotiens' 
cunque  dicetur  male  de  se  quis  mereri.  In  other  connections, 
however,  quis  is  used  with  somewhat  more  independence,  as  Cic 
ad  Att.  vi.  1. :  credo  Scaptium  iniquius  quid  de  me  scripsisse; 
de  Off.  iii.  6.:   morbus  aut  egestas  aut  quid  ejusmgdi;  de  Fin. 
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liL  21. :  alienum  est  ajustitia  detrahere  quid  de  aKqno,  and  imme- 
diatelj  after  injuriam  cuifacere;  de  Nat  Dear.  L  24. :  prittsgue 
te  quis  de  omni  vitae  statu,  quam  de  ista  auctorUate  dejecerit,  and 
we  not  nnfrequentlj  find  dixerit  quis,  some  one  might  say. 
Bat  such  passages  are,  after  all,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  his  example 
rather  than  that  of  later  writers,  who  used  the  indefinite  qtds 
more  frequently  in  the  place  of  aUquis, 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  dUquis 
is  used  after  those  conjunctions  which  usually  require  quis,  when 
it  stands  in  an  antithetical  relation  to  something  else,  and  accord- 
ingly has  a  stronger  emphasid,  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Milon,  24. :  THmebat 
Pcmpepis  omnia,  ne aliquid  vos  timeretis;  Philip.  xiiL  I.:  Si  ali- 
quid  de  summa  gravitate  Pompejus,  midtum  de  cupiditate  Cojssar 
rendsisset ;  adFam.  ziv.  1. :  cm  si  aliquid  erit  (if  he  has  but  some- 
thing) ne  egeaty  medioeri  virtute  opus  est,  ut  cetera  consequatur ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  8. :  Create  cansulem  T.  Otacilium^  nan  dico  si  omnia 
haec,  sed  si  aliquid  eorum  praestitit  We  are  sometimes  obliged, 
in  English,  to  express  the  emphasis  of  aliquis  by  the  word 
"  really,"  e.  g.  Cic  Cat  Maj.  20. :  Sensus  moriendi,  si  aliquis 
esse  potest,  is  ad  exiguum  tempus  durat;  ibid.  13.:  si  aliquid 
dandum  est  voluptati,  senectus  modicis  conviviis  potest  delectari. 
Comp.  ad  Fam.  xi.  18.  3. ;  in  Verr.  iL  31.  77. 

Quispiam,  which  is  used  more  rarely^  is  sometimes  employed, 
like  quis,  after  conjunctions,  as  in  Cicero :  pecuniam  si  cuipiam 
fortuna  ademit;  si  grando  quippiam  fiocuit, —  and  sometimes  it 
stands  alone,  e.  g.  quaeret  fortasse  quispiam,  where  quispiam  is 
rather  more  ind^nite  than  aUquis  would  be. 

[§  709.]  17.  The  difference  between  quisquam  and  uUus  is  \ 
this,  that  quisquam  is  used  substantively  (we  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  §  676.),  while  ullus  is  an  adjec- 
tive 'f  both,  however,  have  a  negative  sense,  and  are  thus  opposed 
to  the  affirmatives  quis,  quispiam,  and  aliquis.  They  are  used, 
like  the  adverbs  unquam  and  usquam  (see  §  284.),  only  in  such 
sentences  as  are  negative,  either  through  the  negative  particles 
non,  neque,  nemo,  nunquam,  &c.,  or  through  a  negative  verb,  as 
nego,  nescio,  veto,  ignoro,  or  through  their  whole  construction ; 
e.  g.  nego  fore  quemquam,  or  nego  fore  ullum  hominem,  which 
are  equivalent  to  neminem,  or  nullum  hominem  fore  puto,  so  that 
quisquam  corresponds  to  the  substantive  nemo,  and  ullus  to  the 

1 1 
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adjective  nuUus.     Cic  FkUip.  z.  7.:  ^  hoe  igitur  qmsqnam 
heUum  timet  f  which,  if  we  resolve  the  interrogative  form,  win 
be  nemo  ab  hoc  heUum  timet    A  sentence  maj  acquire  a  negative 
character  from  a  comparative ;  e.  g.  when  I  aaj :  **  he  stajed  is 
this  place  longer  tiian  in  any  other/  the  meaning  is :   ^  he  dU 
not  stay  so  long  in  any  otiier  place.''    Hence  we  eay  in  Latin* 
dxHtine  in  hoe  urbe  quam,  in  aUa  uUa  eammoraius  eMt;  Cic.  n 
Verr.  iv.  55. :  Tetrior  hie  tyrannus  SyracuMonus  fuit  quam  qm- 
quam  superiamm.    It  aeemfi  fiurprising  Aat  qtns,  and  not  gm^ 
quam,  is  used  after  the  dependent  negative  partides  me,  neve, 
and  after  the  negative  interrogative  particle  num;  and  this  is 
indeed  an  exception  arisbg  from  the  ordinary  use  of  qwds  after 
conjunctions.    The  prepoution  sine  has  likewise  a  negative 
power;  hence  we  say  rine  uUa  spe;  and  hence  non  me  is  af« 
firmative,  e.  g.  non  tine  aUqua  8pe  hue  venerunt,  not  without 
some  hope,  L  e.  cum  aliqua  tpe.     See  my  note  on  Cic.  Ditm,  18. 
[§  709.  &]     Qidsquam  and  ullus,  however,  are  sometimes  used 
after  si,  instead  of  aUguis  or  qtas,  not  in  a  negative  sense,  but 
only  to  increase  the  indefiniteness  which  would  be  impBed 
in  aliqvis  or  qms^  e.  g.  Cic  Lael  2.:  Aut  enim  nemo,  quod 
quidem  magis   credo,  aut,   si  quisquam.  Hie  sapiens  fkU;  ds 
Off.  L  ^31. :   Omninoy  si  quidquam  est  decorum,  nihil  est  pro* 
fecto  magisy  quam  aequabiUtas  universae  vitae ;    ad  Fam.  ii. 
16. ;   FiHo  meo,  si  erit  uUa  res  pubKca,  sabs  amplum  patrh- 
monium  in  memoria  nominis  mei:  sin  autem  nulla  erit,  &c., 
here  the  former  part  with  ulla  is  meant  as  aflbrmative.     In 
Liv.  V.  33. :   Camillo  manente,  si  quidquam  humanorum  cerH  est, 
capi  Roma  non  potuerat,  the  n^ative  sense  is  still  perceptible, 
for,  in  fact,  nothing  human  can  be  asserted  with  certainty ;  and 
such  passages  may  serve  to  explain  many  similar  ones.     In  this 
manner  it  gradually  came  to  pass,  that  quisquam,  ullus,  unquam, 
usquam  were  also  used  without  si,  where  the  indefiniteness  is  to 
be  made  emphatic  (answering  to  the  emphatic  any),  as  Cic  in 
Cat,  h  2. :   Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te  defenders  audeat, 
vives;  p.  Rose,  Am*  43.:  Dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt,  Roseius 
in  Bullae  praesidOs  fuit ;  Kep.  Att.  19.:   Tanta  prosperitas  Cae* 
sarem  est  consecuta,  ut  nihil  ei  non  tribuerit  fortUTUi,  quod  cuiquam 
ante  detulerit;  Liv.  L  18. :  Curibus  Sabinis  habitabat  consultis* 
simus  vir,  ut  in  ilia  quisquam  esse  aetate  poterat ;  xxL  1. :  beUwn 
maxime  omnium  memorabile,  quae  unquam  yesta  sunt,  scriptwrus 
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sum;  Taoit.  Ann.  zL  24* :  majares  met  hortantur,  ut  paribut 
consiliis  rem  pubUcam  capessam  trcauferendo  hue  quod  usquapt 
egregium  fuerit;  QuintiL  x.  1.  60. :  ArchUochus  quod  quoquam 
minor  est,  materiae  vitium  est,  non  ingenii;  and  Seneca  (de 
TranquiL  11.)  uses  it  in  a  witty  antithesis,  in  a  decidedly 
affirmative  sense :  cvivis  potest  accidere,  quod  cuiquam  potest. 

[§  7ia]  18.  Quisque  is^every  one  distributively  or  relatively, 
but  unusquisque,  quivis,  quHibet,  every  one  absolutely ;  e.  g. 
natura  unumquemque  trahit  ad  discendum;  but  (QuintiL  iL  8. 
init)  virtus  praeceptoris  haberi  solet,  quo  quemque  natura  maxime 
ferai,  scire,  presupposes  a  division  or  distribution,  every  one 
in  his  own  particukr  way.  Hence  quisque  has  its  peculiar 
place  after  relative  and  interr(^tive  pronouns  and  adverbs; 
e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  iv.  33. :  Scipio  poUicetur  sibi  magnaje  curae 
fore,  ut  omnia  civitaObus,  quae  ct^usque  fuissent,,  restituerentur  ; 
de  Divin.  i.  1. :  ut  praedici  posset^  quid  cuique  eventurum  et  quo 
quisque  fato  natus  esset ;  L  39. :  Cur  ^at  quidque  quaeris:  recte 
omnino  ;  p.  Rose.  Com.  11.:  Q^o  quisque  est  soUertior  et  ingenio^ 
sior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  laboriosius ;  de  Orat.  L  26. :  Ut 
quisque  optime  didt,  ita  maxime  dicendi  dijfficultatem  timet;  Liv« 
iii.  27. :  vallum  sumpsere,  unde  cuique  proximym  fuit,  and  in 
innumerable  other  passages.  Hence  the  expression  quatusquisque 
in  the  sense  of  ^^  how  few  among  all  ?  "  as  Plin.  Epist.  iiL  20. : 
Quotocuique  eadem  honestatis  cura  secreto,  quaepalam  f  Quisque 
is  further  used  distributively  after  numerals ;  e.  g.  decimus  quis- 
que  sorts  lectus,  every  tenth  man ;  quinto  quoque  anno  huU  cele^ 
brabantur,  in  every  fifth  year;  tertio  quoque  verbo  peccat;  and 
after  suus,  a,  urn,  as  sui  cuique  Jiberi  carissimi,  suum  cuique  placet, 
suae  quemque  fortunae  maxime  poenitet,  where  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  words  (see  §  80L),  and  also  to 
the  fact  of  quisque  remaining  in  the  nominat.  in  the  construction 
of  the  ablat.  absolute ;  e.  g.  Sallust,  Jug.  18. :  multis  sibi  quisque 
imperium  petentibus ;  Justin,  xxiz.  1. :  his  regibus  in  suorum 
quisque  majorum  vestigia  nitentibus ;  Liv.  xxi.  45. :  omnes,  velut 
diis  auctoribus  in  spem  suam  quisque  acceptis,  proeKum  poseunt. 
(See  Kritz  on  the  passage  of  Sallust.)  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  quisque  in  the  accusat.  with  the  infinitive  in  Liv.  xzvL  29. ; 
affirmantes,  se  non  modo  suam  quisque  patriam,  sed  totam  Sici-^ 
liam  relicturos. 

[§  710.  b.]    Quisque  with  a  superlative,  both  in  the  smgular 
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and  plural^  as  apUmus  yuuque,  or  (adject)  apHwd  quique^  is  is 
general  equivalent  to  cmneM  with  the  positiTe,  bat  in  ooxineetioD 
with  the  verb  following  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  ccun- 
pariaon  among  the  persona  implied  in  the  statement;  as  Cic. 
Tu9e.vL2S.z  QaUdf  ex  ceterU  phihsophis  notme  optinms  fuisqve 
et  ffravimmus  an^tetur,  mutta  se  ignorare  9   Hence  this  superla- 
tive is  firequentlj  in  relation  to  another,  which  is  joined  with  the 
Terb,  whereby  the  reciprocal  comparison  is  distinctly  expressed^ 
Cic.  Cat  Muj.  23. :   Quod  quidem  niUa  se  haberet,  tU  caumi  im- 
mortalee  etteni,  haud  optimi  cujusque  animus  mazime  ad  zmnwr- 
idHtatem  gloriae  niteretur.     Qiad  quod  eajnenHsrimus   quisyue 
aequmimo  ammo  moritur,  itukissimtu  imquisHmo  f   de  JFuu  tL 
25. :  til  omni  enim  arte  optimum  qmdque  rarissimum  ;  Curt.  viL 
16. :  Altisnma  quaequejlumxna  mtnimo  sono  lalnaUur;  Xdv.  zxz. 
30. :  Maxiamae  cuique  fortunae  mtmme  credendum  esU 

[§  711.]  19.  The  interrogative  qtdd  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  "why?**  or  "for  what  purpose?"  (comp.  nihO,  §677.); 
e.  g.  gidd  me  ostentem  f  why  should  I  boast  ?  quid  opus  est  plural 
why  should  I  say  more?  Also  in  indirect  questions^  as  Cic 
p.  Rose.  Am,  12. :  A  Fimbria  quaerebaiur,  quid  tandem  aecusaiurus 
esset  eum,  quern  pro  dignitate  ne  laudare  quidem  quisquam  satis 
commode  posset ;  p.  Muren*  37. :  Quaeris  a  me^  quid  ego  CatiUnam 
metuam.     NihU^  et  curaoi  ne  quis  metueret 

[§  719.]  20.  Alius  is  joined  in  a  peculiar  way  to  other  cases 
of  its  own^  or  to  adverbs  derived  from  aliusy  for  which  in  T^ngHrft 
we  use  two  sentences  with  Ae  one,  the  other  ;  e.  g.  Cicero ;  alimd 
aliis  videtur  optimum,  one  thinks  this  and  another  tliat  the  best; 
alius  alio  modo  interpretatur,  the  one  interprets  it  in  this;,  and 
the  other  in  another  way,  or  every  one  interprets  it  differently; 
alia  alio  in  loco  intuebantur ;  aUter  cum  ahis  loquitur;  aHis 
aliunde  periculum  est ;  aliud  aUas  mihi  videtur.  When  only  two 
persons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  idter  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
but  there  are  no  adverbs  derived  from  alter  ;  e.  g.  alter  in  alierum 
causam  conferunt,  they  accuse  each  other.  We  may  here  add 
the  remark  that  alius — a/tW  and  the  other  derivatives  are  em- 
ployed in  two  sentences  for  alitis^  aliter,  cdias,  &c.,  with  ae  or 
atque  (than) ;  e.  g.  aJiud  loquitur,  aliud  sentit,  he  speaks  other- 
wise  than  he  thinks;  cJiter  loquitur,  aliter  scribit,  he  epeaks 
otherwise  than  he  writes. 
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t§  718.]  1.  The  English  verb  "to  order"  or  "have,**  in  the 
sense  of  *^  to  order,**  is  frequently  not  expressed  in  Latin,  but 
is  implied  in  the  verb,  which,  in  English,  is  dependent  upon 
the  verb  **  to  order  ;**  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  iv.  25. :  Piso  antdum  nbi 
fecit^  Piso  ordered  a  ring  to  be  made  for  himself,  or,  had  a  ring 
made  for  himself;  ibid.  29. :  Verres  ad  pedum  alligamt  piratas,- 
he  had  them  tied  to  a  post ;  securi  percumt  archipiratam,  he  had 
the  archpirate  put  to  death;  tnidtos  innocentes  virgis  cecidit; 
Nep.  Cinu  4. :  Cimon  complures  pauperes  mortuos  stio  sttmpiu 
extuUt,  had  them  buried.  In  like  manner  condemnare  is  used  of 
an  accuser  who  brings  about  a  person's  condemnation. 

[§  714.]  2.  It  has  already  been  obeeryed  ($  637.)  that  the 
Latins  generally  prefer  using  a  yeib  in  the  form  either  of  the 
participle  perfect  or  future  passive,  instead  of  a  substantive  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  the  verb.  The  present  participle  is  like* 
wise  often  used  in  Latin  to  express  a  state  or  condition  where 
we  employ  a  substantive  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  ignarans^  from 
ignorance ;  metuens,  from  fear ;  canstdcUum  petens,  in  his  suit  for 
the  consulship ;  omne  malum  nascens  facile  apprimiiur,  in  its 
origin.  The  Latin  language  is  not  fond  of  abstract  nouns,  and 
prefers,  if  possible,  to  express  them  by  verbs. 

3.  In  like  manner  circumlocutions,  by  means  of  a  verb  and  a 
relative  pronoun,  are  preferred  to  those  substantives  which  denote 
the  person  of  the  agent  in  a  definite  but  not  permanent  condition ; 
e.  g.  a  qui  audiunt,  qui  adsunt^  qui  cum  aliqUo  8unt,  qui  tibi  has 
Utteras  reddent,  L  e.  the  audience,  the  persons  present,  com- 
panions, the  bearer  of  the  letter ;  is  qui  poteskitem  habet,  the 
commander  or  ruler ;  ea  quae  visenda  sunt,  things  to  be  seen  or 
curiosities ;  thus  we  often  find  tt  qtd  consulurUur  for  juris  con-- 
suUi;  qui  res  judicant  for  judices,  since  in  the  Boman  consti- 
tution they  did  not  form  a  distinct  dass  of  citizens.  The 
'  English  expression  ''above  mentioned"  is  likewise  paraphrased 
by  a  verb ;  e.  g.  ex  Ubris,  quos  dixi,  quos  ante  (supra)  laudavi  ; 
Cic  de  Off.  iL  9. :  primum  de  iUis  tribus,  quae  ante  dixi,  vietea^ 
mus  ;  the  English  "  so-called,**  or  **  what  is  called,**  is  expressed 
by  quem^  quam,  quod  vocant^  or  by  jwi,  quae,  quod  vocatur,  did-- 
tur,  &C. ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  26. :  neque  opere  tectorio  exomari 
sepulchra,  necHermas  hos,  quos  vocant,  imponi  (Athenis)  lieebai  ; 
liiv.  xlv.  33. :    ad  Spelaeum,  quod  vocant,  biduo  moratus  ;■  Cic. 
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de  Re  Pubh  vi.  14. :  vestra^  quae  dieitur,  vita  mars  est  /  /?.  Qmrnt 
6. :  Cum  venissetU  ad  Vada  Volaterranoj  quae  nominanttar,  vwdad 
JL  Publicium. 

[§  715.]     4.  The  oonnection  of  two  substantives  by  means  of 
a  prepodtion  is  frequently  paraphrased  in  Latin  by  a  sentence : 
e.  g«  your  conduct  towards  this  or  that  person,  agendi  ratio^  q^a 
.uterisy  or  usus  es  adversus  hunc  vel  iUum;  Cicero's  works  on 
Duties  may  be  expressed  by  Ciceronis  libri  de  Officns,  but  more 
generally  Ciceronis  libri  quas  scripsit  de  Offieiis,  or  Ubri  de  OffUm 
seriptL     Certain  pronominal  expressions  are  likewise  rendered 
in  Latin  by  specjal  sentences ;  e.  g.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  mm 
duhito  quin  hoc  ita  sity  quim  hoc  ita  se  habeaty  qtdn  hoc  verwn  sit ; 
many  things  have  prevented  me  from  it,  mulia  me  hnpediveruntj 
quominus  hoc  facerem.     The  ablat  absolute  qito  facto,  where- 
upon, which  is  in  common  use,  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  ex- 
pressions. 

[§  716.]     5.  It  is  customary  in  an  answer  to  repeat  the  verb 
used  in  the  question;  e.g.  Cic  TWcv.  4.:  nempe  negas  ad 
heate  vivendum  satis  posse  virtutem  f     Prorsus  nego;  Mor.  L  5. : 
Tarquinius  Navium  rogavit,^fierine  posset,  quod  ipse  mente  conee- 
perat :    ille  posse  respondit ;    Cic  Tuse.  iii.  4. :  haecine  igitur 
cadere  in  sapientem  putas  f  Prorsus  existimo,  for  puta»     Cotap. 
the  ancient  formula  of  deditio  in  Liv.  L  38.     The  same  is  the 
case  when  a  negative  is  introduced :  Estnef  rater  tuus  i^tus  9  Non 
est.  {Non  alone  is  used  more  rarely.)    The  adverb  vero,  certainly, 
is  frequently  added  to  the  verb  in  an  affirmative  answer,  as 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  11.:  dasne  aut  manere  animos  post  mortem,  out 
morte  ipsa  interire  f  Do  vera.     Hence  when  the  protaisis  supplies 
the  place  of  a  question,  vero  is  introduced  in  the  apodosis  merely 
to  show  that  it  contains  the  answer ;  e.  g.  Qic.  />.  Fkux.  40. : 
Qiwd  si  provinciarum  ratio  vos  magis  movet  quam  vestra:  ^o  vero 
nan  modo  non  recuso,  sed  etiam  postulo,  ut  provinciarum  auctori- 
tate  maveafnini;  p.  Muren,  4. :  Quodsi  licet  desinere,  si  te  auctare 
possum — ego  vero  Ubenter  desino  ;  adFam,  xiv.  3. :  Quod  scribis, 
tCy  si  velim,  ad  me  venturam:  ego  vero,  quum  sciam  magnam 
partem  istius  oneris  abs  te  sustineri,  te  istic  esse  volo,     Cicero 
begins  his  answer  to  the  celebrated  consolatory  letter  of  S.  Sul- 
picius  in  the  following  manner:  Ego  vero,   Servi,  velkm^  ut 
scribis,  in  meo  gravissimo  casu   affuisses.     For  Sulpicius  had 
mentioned  in  his  letter  what  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
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at  Rome  at  the  time*  Hence  we  so  frequently  find  giiagi  vero 
and  immo  vero  in  the  same  connection,  but  the  latter  only  when 
that  which  precedes  is  denied,  and  something  stiU  stronger  is 
put  in  its  place.  The  verb  may  also  be  omitted  in  the  answer, 
and  in  case  of  its  being  affirmative,  the  pronoun  of  the  verb 
alone  is  sometimes  repeated  with  vero  ;  e.  g.  dicamne  quod  sentio  9 
Tu  vero  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iiL  13. :  qtuzero,  si  hoc  emptoribtis  venditor 
nan  dixerit — num  id  inpute  out  improbe  fecerit  Ilk  vero^  inquit  • 
Antipater  ;  ad  Att  zL  7. :  Qttod  rogas^  ut  in  honam  partem  acd-- 
piam,  si  qua  sint  in  tuis  litteris,  quae  me  mordeant:  ego  vero  in^ 
optimum.  Hence  lastly  the  use  of  vero  alone  in  the  sense  of 
'<  yes,"  and  equivalent  to  sane,  ita,  etiean  ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Diviru 
i.  46. :  iUam  autem  dixisse:  Vero^  mea  puella,  tibi  eoncedo  meas 
sedes.  (See  §  357.)  Vero  occurs  very  rarely  in  negative  answers,  ' 
but  is  found  in  the  expression  tninime  vero. 

[§  717.]  6.  When  a  circumstance  is  added,  supplementary, 
as  it  were,  to  a  preceding  verb,  the  verb  is  frequently  repeated ; 
e.  g.  Pompey  obtained  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state,  and 
that  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  one  before  him,  Pompefus  summos 
in  republica  honores  assecutw  est,  et  assecutus  est  maturius  quam 
quisquam  ante  eum  ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  14. :  JEmit  (hortos)  tanii, 
quanti  Pythius  voluit,  et  emit  instructos. 

[§  718.]  7.  A  similar  repetition  of  a  preceding  verb,  but  in  the 
participle  perfect  passive,  expresses  the  completion  of  an  action, 
which  in  English  is  commonly  indicated  by  **  then"  or  **  after- 
wards ;**  e.  g.  mandavit  miki  ut  epistolam  scriberemy  scriptam  sibi 
darem ;  Caes.  BelL  Civ.  L  76. :  edicunt  ut  producantur :  pro- 
ductos  palam  in  praetorio  interficiunt;  Liv.  i.  10.:  exercitum 
fundit fugatquey  fusum  persequitur  ;  comp.  ii.  28. ;  xxii.  20. 

[§  719.]  8.  Respecting  the  circiunlocution  of  the  ablativus 
causaKs  by  means  of  the  participles  ductus,  motus,  commotus, 
adductusy  captus,  ineensus,  impulsusy  and  others  of  similar  mean- 
ing, see  §  454. ;  e.  g.  Nep.  Alcib.  6. :  Lacedaemomi  pertimuerunt, 
ne  caritate  patriae  ductus  (from  love  of  his  country)  aUquando 
ab1,psis  descisceret  et  eum  suis  in  gratiam  rediret ;  Cic  de  Off.  L 
10. ;  .Jam  ilUs  promissis  standum  non  esse,  quis  non  videt,  quae 
coactus  quis  metu  promiserit  f  de  Invent,  ii  8. :  dubia  spe  tm- 
pulsus  certum  in  periculum  se  commisit;  ad  Pam.  iii.  8. :  quum  hoc 
suscepissem  non  solum  justitia,  sed  etiam  misericordia  adductus. 

[§  72a]     9.  Soleo  aHquid  facere  and  solet  aUquid  fieri  are  very 
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frequently  nothing  but  forms  of  expression  for  saepe  hoe  facw, 
scLcpe  or plerumque  Jit;  and  in  tliis  sense  it  must  be  understood, 
especially  in  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  narrabat  patrem  suum  solitum 
esse  dicere,  he  related  that  his  father  used  to  say^  or  often  said. 

[§  721.]     10.    The  expressions  nescio  an  and  haud  seto  an  (the 
latter  is  frequent  in  Cicero>  but  occurs  only  once  in  Livy,  iiL  60L, 
and  in  ix.  15.,  haud  sciam  an)  haye  been  discussed  above^  §  354^ 
but  only  briefly.^    This  expression,  which  properly  signifies  "I 
know  not,  whether  not,"  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
fartagse^  perhaps,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Quint  Frat,  L  1.:    Tanti  tAi 
hanares  habiti  sunt,  quanti  hand  scio  an  nemini ;  BruL  33« :  ehn 
quentia  quidem  (C.  Gracchus,  si  diutius  vixisset)  nescio  an  ha- 
buisset  parem  neminem^  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have  had  his 
equal ;  p.  Lig.  9. :   Q^ae  fait  unquam  in  uUo  homine  tanta  ant'- 
stantiaf  canstantiam  dicof  nescio  an  melius  patientiam  passim 
dicere;  de  Fin,  v.  3.:  Peripateticarum  fidt  prineeps  Aristoteks, 
quern  excepto  FJatone  haud  scio  an  recte  dixerim  principem  phi-- 
losophorum.     This  adverbial  signification  perhaps  ftccounts  for 
the  indicative  which  occurs  in  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  5.  33. :  qui 
infelix  haud  scio  an  illam  misere  nunc  amat,  but  should  not  be 
imitated.     Hence  it  appears  that  we  ought  always  to  say  nescio 
an  nulluSj  nunquam,  as  in  the  above  passages  nescio  an  nemo, 
and  also  in  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  2.,  ad  Fam.  ix.  14.  12.,  and  Nep. 
JHmol  1.   And  this,  indeed,  is  the  reading  which  learned  critics 
(Lambinus,  Emesti,  Goerenz)  have  introduced  in  Cicero,  e.  g. 
Cat  Maj.  16. :  mea  quidem  sententia  haud  scio  an  nuUa  heaJdor 
esse  possit;  de  Leg,  L  21. :  hoc  difudicari  nescio  an  nunquam^  sed 
hoc  sermone  certe  non  poterit     See  also  ad  Fam,  ix.  9.  4. :  ad 
Ait,  iv.  3.  init. ;  de  Orat.  iL  4.  18.     The  authority  of  MSS  has 
recently  been  urged  against  this  view,  but  we  think  with  those 
editors,  that  the  authority  of  MSS.  is  of  no  weight  in  so  undis- 
puted an  analogy ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  all  cases  the  MSS.  con- 
tain evidence  also  in  favour  of  the  negative,  and  the  differences 
between  the  readings  are  insignificant.  There  is  only  one  passage 
in  which  the  difference  is  considerable,  viz.  Cic  Lael,  6. :  qtta 
quidem  haud  scio  an  excepta  sapientia  quidquam  (or  nihil)  melius 
homini  sit  datum  ;  but  even  here  the  reading  nihil  is  suffidently 
attested  by  MSS.,  to  which  we  may  add  one  of  the  three 
Berlin  MSS.,  the  two  others  having  quicquam.     But  we  must 
observe  in  condudon,  that  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  (es- 
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peciallj  Quintilian,  see  Buttmann  on  xii.  10.  2.)  do  not,  indeed, 
give  up  the  use  of  nescio  an  in  the  sense  of  fartasse,  but  along 
with  it  they  employ  the  expression  also  in  the  negative  sense  of 
*^  I  know  not  whether,"  and  with  uUus  after  it,  the  ancient  and 
limited  use  of  an  having  in  the  mean  time  likewise  become  ex- 
tended. 

K  Adverbs. 

[§  782.]  1.  The  Latins  frequently  use  an  adverb,  where  the 
English  use  a  substantive  with  a  preposition,  e.  g.  vers  hoc 
dicere  positan^  I  can  say  this  in  truth,  or  truly*  In  Latin  the 
preposition  cum  is  sometimes  thus  employed  with  a  substantive 
(§  471.),  but  the  adverb  occurs  far  more  frequently,  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  eum  with  a  substantive  serves  rather  to  denote 
some  accessory  drcumstanoe,  than  any  thing  inherent  in  the 
action. 

2.  As  the  adverb  is  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  same  manner  that 
an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  substantive,  the  beginner  must  be 
reminded  that  participles,  being  parts  of  a  verb,  are  qualified  by 
adverbs  and  not  by  adjectives;  and  tnis  rule  is  observed  even 
when  a  participle,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  acquired  the 
meaning  of  a  substantive,  e.  g.  inventum,  invention ;  factum, 
fact,  which  are  frequently  joined  with  adverbs.  We  find  in- 
deed UlusMoy  fartioy  ghniosa  facta,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bene 
facta,  recte  faxta,  good  deeds,  and  always  re^  fortiter^  praeclare, 
feliciter  a  te  gestae. 

[§73a.]  3.  Bespecting  the  special  use  of  every  separate 
adverb,  see  Chap.  LXIL :  it  only  remains  here  to  add  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  connection  of  sentences  by  means  of 
adverbs,  and  to  the  interdiange  of  adverbs.  » 

Sentences  are  connected  by  the  doubled  adverbs  modo — modo, 
and  nunc — niciic  (sometimes — sometimes) ;  as,  moda  hoc,  modo  ittud 
dicit ;  modo  hue,  modo  iUue  (volat) ;  modo  ait,  modo  negat  Nune-^ 
nunc  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  but  is  found  frequently  in  Livy 
and  others;  as,  nunc  singuhs  pravocat,  nunc  omnes  increpat; 
referre  egregia  facmora  nunc  in  expeditionibus,  nunc  in  acie^ 
Instead  of  the  second  modo  other  particles  of  time  are  sometimes 
used,  and  Tacitus  in  particular  is  fond  of  varying  his  expression, 
by  substituting  ahquando,  nonnunquam,  interdum,  saqrius,  turn, 
or  deinde  for  the  second  modo^ 
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Partim^partim^  partly — ^partly,  is  sometimes  used  in  quite  the 
same  sense  as  alii — aJii  (or  the  other  genders),  that  is,  as  the 
nominat  of  a  noun.     See  §  271. 

Simul — Mimul,  as  well — ^as,  does  not  occur  in  Cicero,  bnt  is 
used  by  the  historians,  and  once  by  Caesar,  BelL  GalL  It.  13. : 
simul  sui  purgandi  causa,  simul  ut,  si  quid  possent,  de  tndudis 
impetrarent 

Qua — qua  does  not  occur  very  frequently,  and  is  equiyalent 
to  et — e(,  as  Cic  ad  Att  iL  19. :  Gladiatoribus  qua  dominus,  qva 
advocad  sibilia  conscissL 

Turn — turn  is  used  like  modo — modo,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  or 
like  partim — partim,  denoting  diviaons  of  equal  value,  e.  ~g.  CSc. 
LaeL  21. :  Erumpunt  saepe  vitia  andcarum  turn  in  ipsos  cmdcos, 
turn  in  aUenos,  quorum  tamen  ad  arnicas  redundat  infamus ;  de 
Fin.  L  14. :  Plerique  propter  voluptatem  turn  in  morbos  gravesy 
tum  in  damna,  tum  in  dedecara  incurmnt;  de  Off,  ii.  19. :  Quae 
auUm  opera,  nan  largitione,  benefieia  dantur,  kaec  turn  in  tmh- 
versam  rem  publicam,  tum  in  singulos  eives  conferuntur. 

Quum — tum  is  equivalent  to  et — et,  ezoegt  that  it  aaragns  a 
-greater  importance  to  the  second  part;  it  must  therefore  be 
translated  by  **  both — and  especially,"  *^  not  only — but  also,'' 
or,  **  but  more  particularly."  This  meaning  is  often  expressed 
more  strongly  by  adding  to  tum  the  particles  vera,  eerte,  etuan 
(sometimes  quoque),  praecipue,  imprimis,  tnaxime.  The  con- 
struction and  signification  of  this  expression  must  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  quum  with  the  subjunctive  in  a  protaos  which  ocm* 
tains  the  introductory  premises,  and  is  followed  by  an  apodoss 
with  tum,  containing  the  application  of  the  premises  to  the 
particular  case  in  question ;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Sext  1. :  in  quo  quum 
mMlta  sint  indigna,  tum  nihil  minus  estferendnm  ;  in  RtdL  iiL  3^ : 
Jam  totam  legem  intelligitis,  quum  ad  paucorum  dominationem 
scfipta  sit,  tum  ad  Sullanae  assignationis  raiiones  esse  aceom- 
modatam  ;  p.  Arch,  4. :  idque,  quum  per  se  dignns  putaretur,  turn 
auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli  impetraviL  This  frequent  mode  of 
connecting  sentences  led  the  Bomans  to  regard  quum  as  an  ad- 
verbial correlative  of  tum,  without  any  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction ;  and  hence  it  is  joined  with  the  indicative,  e.  g.  Cic 
ad  Fam.  iii.  9. :  Quum  ipsam  cogniiionem  juris  augurii  conseqia 
cupio,  tum  mehercule  tuis  incredibiliter  studiis  detector;  vL  14.: 
nam  quum  te  semper  maxims  dilexi,  tum  frairvm  tuorum  sinr 
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gularis  pietas  nullum  me  padtur  officii  erga  te  munus  praeter* 
mittere.  Quum  then  becomes  a  complete  adverb^  when  bemg 
followed  by  tum,  it  serves  to  express  the  opposition  between 
single  words  which  have  the  same  verb^  e.  g.  Animi  mcuftdtudo 
quum  in  utUitatibus  comparandiSy  turn  multo  magis  in  fas  despi" 
ciendis  elucet ;  fortuna  quum  in  reUquis  rebus,  turn  praecipue  in 
belh  plurimum  potest ;  AgesUaus  quum  a  ceteris  scriptoribus,  tum 
eximie  a  Xenophante  coUaudatus  est;  luxuria  quum  amni  aetate 
turpis,  tum  senectuti  faedissima  est;  quum  muUa  tndigna,  turn 
vel  hoc  indignissimum  est  Sometimes  the  verb  stands  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence,  Cic.  Diviru  11.:  quum  ornnis  arro' 
gatUia  odiosa  est,  turn  ilia  ingenii  atque  ehquentiae  multo  mo^ 
lestissima;  in  Verr,  v.  2.  1.:  Nam  quum  omnium  sociorum 
promnciarumque  rationem  diligenter  habere  ddfetis,  tum  praecipue 
SiciUae,  judiees,  pbtrimis  justissimisque  de  causis.  Such  a  sen- 
tence^  however,  might  also  be  expressed  in  the  manner  which 
we  mentioned  first,  e.  g.  Fortuna  quum  in  ceteris  rebus  mUUum, 
tum  praecipue  in  belh  dominatur.  Tum  is  sometimes  re- 
peated in  the  second  part  of  a  sentence,  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr^ 
i.  58.:  quern  pater  moriens  quum  tutoribus  et  propinquis,  tum 
legibus,  tum  aequitati  magistratuum,  tum  judicvis  vestris  cam'- 
mendatum  putavit, — and  sometimes  we  find  the  gradation  quum 
— tum^^tum  vero,  as  Cic.  de  Leg,  Agn  L  3. :  quorum  quum  ad» 
ventus  graves,  tum  fasces  formidolosi,  tum  vero  judicium  ae 
potestas  erit  non  ferenda;  p.  Rab.  perd.  1.:  Nam  me  quum 
amiciHae  vetustas,  tum  dtgnitas  hominis,  turn  ratio  humanitatis, 
tum  meae  vitae  perpetua  consuetudo  ad  C  Rabirium  defendendum 
est  adhortata,  tum  vero,  &c  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  is 
allowable  with  quum.  See  Cic  p.  Muren.  18.  38. ;  Stiirenburg 
on  Cic  p.  Arch.  12.  31.     Lat.  edition. 

[§  724.]  4.  Non  modo — sed  etiam  (or  non  solum,  or  non  tantum 
— verum  etiam)  generally  expresses  the  transition  from  less  im- 
portant to  more  important  things,  like  the  English  *'  not  only 
—  but  (also),"  e.  g^  Liv.  L  22.:  Ihdlus  HostiUus  non  solum 
proximo  regi  dissvmiUs,  sed  ferocior  etiam  JRomulo  fuit.  When 
a  transition  from  greater  to  lesser  things  is  to  be  expressed,  we 
usually  find  7um  modo  (but  not  non  solum) — sed,  without  the 
etiam,  e.  g.  Cic  p\  Leg.  Man.  22. :  Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia, 
quae  non  modo  imperatoris  aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militum 
animos  ac  spiritus  capere  possit  f   Dioin.  8.  Q^a  in  re  non  modo 
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ceteris  specimen  aUquod  dedistiy  sed  tute  ttu  periculum  feeisHf 
p.  Sext  20. 1  Jedssem  me  ipse  potitis  in  profundum,  ut  ceteros 
conservaremy  quam  illos  met  tarn  cupid&s  non  modo  ad  certam 
martemt  sed  in  magnum  vitae  discrimen  adducerem.  We  render 
thiB  non  modo — sed  In  English  by  **  I  will  not  say — but  only," 
and  in  Latin  too  we  may  say  non  dicam^  or  non  dico — sed,  as  in 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  S3. :  Nihil  tarn  inhumamim  est^  quam  committere 
fUbeneficio  non  dicam  indignus^  sed  victus  esse  videare;  Philip^ 
ii.  4. :  Quid  est  enim  minus  non  dieo  oratoris,  sed  hominisy  tec 
We  may  further,  without  altering  the  meaning,  invert  sudi 
sentences  by  means  of  ne  dicam  or  nedum  ;  thus  instead  of  the 
above  quoted  passage  (p.  Leg.  Man.  22.),  we  may  say :  Q^ae 
eivitas  est  in  Asia,  quae  unius  tribuni  militum  spiritus  capere 
possit,  ne  dicam  (nedum)  imperatoris  aut  Ugati.  See  above, 
§  573.  There  are  indeed  some  passages  in  Cicero,  in  which 
non  modo  (solum) — sed  expresses  an  ascending  transition,  and 
non  modo — sed  etiam  a  descending  one,  in  which  case  etiam  is 
added  without  any  meaning ;  but  the  majority  of  passages  of  this 
author  justifies  us  in  adhering  to  the  distinction  drawn  above. 

[§  784.  &]  When  the  sentences  are  negative,  i.  e.  when  they 
are  connected  by  means  of  *'  not  only  not — but  not  even,"  non 
modo  (solum)  non — sed  ne  quidem,  the  second  non  is  omitted  if 
both  sentences  have  the  same  verb,  and  if  the  verb  is  contained 
in  the  second  sentence,  for  the  negative  ne  is  then  considered  to 
belong  coi\$ointly  to  both  sentences,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  19. : 
talis  vir  non  modo  facere,  sed  ne  cogitare  quidem  qwdquam  au^ 
debit,  quod  non  honestum  sit,  which  is  equivalent  to  taHs  vir  mm 
modo  facere,  sed  etiam  cogitare  non  audebU,  LaeL  24.:  Assen-^ 
tatio,  vitiorum  adjutrix,  prooul  amoveatur;  quae  non  modo  amko, 
sed  ne  libera  quidem  digna  est.  This  sentence  may  also  be  in- 
verted :  Assentatio  ne  libera  quidem  digna  est,  non  modo  (not  to 
mention)  amico,  as  in  Cic.  7\uc.  L  38. :  ne  sues  quidem  id  veUnt, 
non  modo  ipse.  The  case  remains  the  same,  when  sed  vix  follows ' 
in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  CoeL  17. :  verum 
haec  genera  virtutum  non  solum  in  moribus  nostris,  sed  vix  jam  in 
Ubris  reperiuntur,  these  virtues  are  not  only  not  found  in  lifS^  but 
scarcely  in  books ;  Liv.  iiL  6. :  non  modo  ad  expedxtiones,  sed  vix 
ad  quietas  stationes  viribus  suffieiebant  But  if  each  part  of  the 
sentence  has  its  own  verb,  or  if  the  verb,  although  common  to 
both^  is  expressed  in  the  first  part,  non  modo  non  is  used 
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complete,  e«  g.  Cic.  p.  SvH  18. :  Ego  mm  modo  tibi  mm  irascar, 
sed  ne  reprehemlo  quidem  factum  tuum;  ad  Ati.  z.  4. :  harum 
ego  imperatorum  m>n  modo  res  gestas  non  antepom)  meis,  sed  ne 
fortumim  quidem  ipsam.  The  negatiye  is  not  unfrequently  re^ 
tained  in  the  first  sentence,  eyen  when  both  negative  sentences 
have  the  aame  predicate,  as  Cic.  p.  Muren-  3. :  Atque  hoc  mm 
modo  mm  laudarif  sed  ne  com:edi  quidem  potest,  ttt,  &c.  So  also 
Liv.iy.  3. :  JEnunquamfando  audUum  esse,  Numam  PompiKum, 
mm  modo  non  patricium,  sed  ne  civem  quidem  Bamanum,  Romae 
regnasse  f  whereas  the  rule  is  obseryed  in  L  40* :  And  Jihi 
semper  pro  indignissimo  habuerant,  regnare  Romae  advenam,  mm 
modo  chncae,  sed  ne  Itcdieae  quidem  stirpis,  for  the  predicate  of 
both  sentences  here  is  the  participle  of  the  verb  esse.  Lastly, 
it  mast  be  observed,  that  the  second  mm,  when  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  a  negatiye  word,  as  nemo,  nuUus,  nikU,  nunquam,  is 
generally  not  omitted,  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  u»  46. :  qitod  non  modo 
Siculus  nemo,  sed  ne  SiciUa  quidem  tota  potuisset;  iiL  48. :  quum 
muUis  mm  modo  granum  nullum,  sed  ne  paleae  quidem  ex  omni 
Jructu  reUnquerentur, — although  quisquam  or  uHus  would  not 
be  wrong,  and  are  actually  used,  e.  g.  by  Liyy. 

[§  725.]  6.  Tarn — quam.  express  a  comparison,  as  Cic  ad  AtL 
xiil  20. :  VeUem  tarn  domestica  ferre  possem,  quam  ista  contempt 
nere;  Orat.  30. :  Nemo  orator  tarn  muUa,  ne  in  Graeco  quidem 
otio,  scripsit,  quam  muUa  sunt  nostra.  Hence  we  say  Cicero 
tarn  facile  Crraece,  quam  facile  Latins  dicebat;  or  in  the  inverted 
order,  Sallust,  Jug.  34. :  Quam  quisque  pessime  fecit,  tarn 
mazime  tuius  est.  Tarn — quam  quod  maxime  signifies  *^  as  much 
as  poasible."    See  §  774.  note. 

Non  tarn — quam,  ''not  so  much — as,"  e.  g.  Cic  de  OraL  iL  30. : 
De  eo  non  tarn  quia  longum  est,  quam  quia  perspieuum,  did  nihil 
est  neeesse;  in  Verr.  iL  34. :  Quae  studiose  eompararat  non  tarn 
suae  delectationis  causa,  quam  ad  indtationes  -suorum  amieorum 
atque  hospitum;  p.  Muren.  8* :  prodnda  non  tarn  gratiosa  et 
illustris,  quam  negotiosa  ac  molesta.  The  real  meaning  of  **  not 
so  much — as"  thus  vanishes,  the  former  part  of  the  sentence 
being  negatived  altogether. 

Non  minus — quam  and  non  magis — quam  are  on  the  whole  equi- 
valent to  aeque  ac,  as  much  as ;  but  it  must  be  observed  tiiat  in 
non  magis — quam  the  greater  weight  is  attached  to  the  a£Brmative 
part  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  quam;  e.  g.  Alexander  mm 
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ducts  magk  quam  militU  mwda  exequebatur,  Alex,  pexfbrmed 
just  as  much  the  service  of  a  soldier  as  that  of  a  oominaDder  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  3. :  conficior  emm  maerare,  mea  Terentkt^  nee 
meae  me  miseriae  magit  exeruciant^  quam  tuae  vestraeque;  Curt. 
viL  38.:  MovertU  eos  regis  nan  virtus  magis,  quam  dementia  ut 
devictas  Scgthas.     The  place  of  the  adverb  magis  is  frequeatlj' 
supplied  by  plus;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Prav.  Cans.  10« :  reipublieae  plus 
quam  otio  meo  prospexi;  p.  Flace.  31. :  revera  nan  plus  aurum 
abi  quam  manedulae  cammittebani;  ad  Att  ii,  1. :   Catanem.  nam 
tu  amas  plus  quam  ego.     See  mj  note  on  Cic,  in  Verr.  iL  7.9 
and  Heusinger  on  de  Off,  iiL  23.     (Otherwise  plus  is  rapelj 
used  for  magis:  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  1. :  inest  nescia  quid  in  anxmo  ac 
sensu  meo,  quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  dekctet;  Philip,  ii.  15.: 
An  iOe  quemquam  plus  dilexit;  tot  Philip.  ii«  13. :  plus  quam  »- 
earO,  plus  quam  homicidae  sunt,  is  perfectly  r^ular>  *^  they  are 
something  more.") 

[§  726.]  6.  Sic  and  ita  are  demonstrative  adverbs  denoting 
nmilarity,  and  corresplonding  to  the  relative  ut  (see  §  281.  folL); 
but  ita,  which  differs  from  sic,  also  serves  to  indicate  a  more 
special  relation :  hence  it  very  often  has  a  restrictive  meanings 
"  only  in  so  fiur ;"  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Leg.  Man.  3. :  vestri  impera- 
tores  ita  triumpharunt,  ut  iUe  (Mithridates)  pulsus  superatusque 
regnaret;  L  c  your  generals  triumphed  indeed^  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Mithridates  nevertheless  continued  to  rule ;  this  is 
sometimes  expressed  more  emphatically  by  the  addition  of  tamen 
(c  g.  p.  Sext  5. :  Verum  haec  ita  praetereamus,  ut  tamen  uiAc* 
efUes  ac  respectantes  reUnquamus);  p.  Cluejti,  32. :  ita  multum 
agitata,  ita  diujactata  ista  res  est,  ut  hodiemo  die  primum  causa 
*  ilia  defensa  sit;  in  Verr.  iiL  82. :  itaque  hoc  est,  quod  multi  for- 
tasse fecerunt,  sed  ita  muUi,  td  ii,  quos  innocentissimos  meminimus 
out  audivimus,  nan  fecerint.  Tantus  (but  not  tam)  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  as  Caes.  Bell.  Gall  vL  35. :  praesidU  tantum 
est,  ut  ne  murus  quidem  cingi  possit;  L  e.  only  so  much ;  Hep. 
de  Beg.  I. :  tantum  indulsit  dolari,  ut  eumpietas  vinceret,  and  in 
like  manner  we  find  in  Cic  ad  Fam.  L  7* :  tantam  vim  habet  in 
the  sense  of  ^^  so  small  a  value" 

Ut — ita  (sic),  places  sentences  on  an  equality;  but  this  equa- 
lity is  sometimes  limited  to  the  result,  to  which  both  sentences 
lead,  so  that  ut — ita  is  equivalent  to  *'  although — still,"  or  *^  in- 
deed—but," Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  20. ;   Ut  errare,  mi  Plance,  potu- 
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teti^  sic  decipi  te  ,nan  potuisse  qufs  nan  videtf  Liv.  xxi.  35. : 
Fteraque  Alpium  ah  Italia  stent  breviara,  ita  arrectiora  suntj 
are  indeed  shorter,  but  steeper. 

The  adverb  ut^  *^  as,"'  sometimes  takes  the  signification  of  the 
conjunction  quod^  ^^ because;"  e.  g.  honWf  ut  erat  furiosusy  re^ 
spandit,  the  man,  furious  as  he  was;  L  e.  because  he  was 
furious ;  Cic.  p.  Muren.  25. :  Atgue  ille,  ut  semper  fuit  apertis- 
simus,  non  se  purgamt;  in  Verr.  L  26. :  magnifice  et  ornate^  ut 
erat  in  primis  inter  suos  c&piosus,  canvivium  camparat,  rich  as  he 
was,  or  because  he  was  rich. 

[§  737.]  7.  Instead  of  the  adverbial  numerals  primum,  secundo 
(for  secundum  is  not  often  used,  see  §  123.),  tertium,  quartum^ 
unless  the  strict  succession  of  the  numbers  is  required,  the 
ancients  preferred  using  the  ordinal  adverbs  primum,  deinde, 
tum,  denique,  and  generally  in  the  order  here  adopted,  but  some* 
times  tum  is  used  once  or  twice  instead  of  deiTtde,  or  the  series 
is  extended  by  such  expressions  as  accedit,  hue  ad§je.  Some- 
times denique  is  followed  by  postremo  to  form  the  conclusion  of 
a  series,  which  is  otherwise  so  commonly  the  function  of  denique, 
that,  even  without  the  other  adverbs  preceding,  it  concludes  a 
series  by  introducing  the  greatest  or  most  important,  and  is 
then  equivalent  to  the  English  "in  short,"  or  "in  fine;"e.g. 
Cic  in  Cat,  L  5. :  templa  dearum  immartaiium,  tecta  urbis,  vitam 
omnium  civium,  ItaHam  denique  totam  ad  exitium  ac  vastitatem 
vocaa* 

[§  728.]  8.  The  adverb  forte  differs  in  meaning  from  fortasse 
waA  forsitan  (comp.  §271.),  the  former  signifying  ^^accident- 
ally," and  the  two  latter  "  perhaps."  Forsitan,  according  to  its 
derivation,  is  chiefly  joined  with  the  subjunctive ;  L  e.  it  is  used 
in  those  constructions  the  nature  of  which  admits  of  the  subr 
junctive  in  other  connections  also ;  e.  g.  forsitan  aUquis  dixerit; 
quod  debeam  forsitan  obtinere.  But  forte  acquires  the  signifi- 
cation of  **  perhaps"  af^r  some  conjunctions,  especially  after  si, 
nisi,  ne,  man;  e.  g.  siquis  forte  miratur,  if  perhaps  any  one 
should  be  surprised.  Hence  arises  the  frequent  confusion  of 
the  two  particles  in  modem  Latin. 

[§  729.]  9.  Modo  non  and  tantum  non  acquire,  like  the 
Greek  fiovov  ovKy  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  "  nearly"  or  "  al- 
most," for  properly  they  signify  **only  not  so  much;"  e.  g. 
Terent  Phorm.  i.  2. 18. :  is  senem  per  epistolas  pellexit  modonou 
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mantes  auri  poUicens;  L  e,paene  or  prape  poUicens;  Liv.  iv.  2. : 
hastes  tantum  non  arcessiverunt;  xxxiv.  40.:  nuntu  afferehcaOy 
tantum  non  jam  captam  Lacedaemanem  esse.  The  same  meaning 
IB  also  expressed  by  tantum  quad  nan,  which  brings  vta  still 
nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  expression ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  L  45. : 
tantum  quad  hominem  non  nominat,  only  (except)  that  he  dees 
not  mention  him  by  name ;  i.  e.  he  almost  mentions  him  by 
name. 

[§730*]  10.  Non  ita  is  used  like  the  English  <'not  so," 
which  is  to  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  as  non  ita  hnge  aberaty 
he  was  not  so  far  off,  viz.  as  you  might  imagine ;  but  it  also 
acquures  the  meaning  of  "not  exactly,"  "not  very;"  L  e.  it 
becomes  equiyalent  to  non  sane,  non  admadum.  Cicero  uses  it 
in  this  sense  only  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  before 
verbs  non  ita  valde  is  employed ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr,  iv.  49. : 
simulacra  praeclara,  sed  nan  ita  aiUiqua;  Brut*  66. :  Fimbria 
non  ita  diujactare  se  patuit;  de  Not.  Dear.  L  31. :  quibus  ho- 
mines non  ita  valde  maventur,  and  in  many  other  passages. 

[§  730.  b.]  11.  Non  item  ia  used  to  express  a  certain  oppo- 
sition or  contrast,  and  properly  signifies  "  not  in  the  same 
manner  or  degree,**  but  it  is  usually  rendered  by  the  simple 
"not"  or  "but— not;"  Cic.  de  Ojffil  32.:  hoc  HercuU  patuit 
fartasse  contingere,  nobis  non  item;  ad  AtL  iL  21.:  O  specta-- 
culum  uni  Crasso  jticundum,  ceteris  non  item  I  OraL  43. :  nam 
omnium  magnarum  artium,  sicut  arborum,  altitudo  nos  deledat, 
radices  stirpesque  non  item.    Comp.  §  781. 

[§  731.]  12.  Minus  is  often  used  for  tion,  e.  g.  Cic  de  Dbmu  L 
14. :  Nonnumquam  ea,  quae  praedicta  sunt,  minus  eveniunt^  We 
must  especially  notice  si  minus — at,  if  not — yet,  c  g.  Cic  in 
Verr,  y^  27. :  si  minus  supplido  affici,  at  custodiri  oportebat, — 
and  sin  minus,  "  but  if  not,"  without  a  verb,  after  a  preceding  si; 
but  with  si  non  the  verb  is  repeated;  Cic  ad  Fam.yvL  1.: 
Quad  si  assecutus  sum,  gaudeo :  sin  minus,  hoc  me  tamen  con- 
solar,  quod  pasthac  nos  vises;  ad  AtL  ix.  15.:  si  mihi  veniam 
dederit,  utar  illius  condicione:  sin  minus,  impetrabo  aUquid  a  me 
ipso.  Comp.  §  343.  Parum  always  retains  its  proper  ognifi* 
cation  of  "  not  —  enough,"  though  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  be 
used  for  non,  c  g.  parum  diu  vixit,  he  did  not  live  long  enough ; 
parum  muUi  sunt  defensares  nobiUtatis,  not  numj^K)UB  enough* 
The  English  "  how  little"  is  in  Latin  quam  nan,  and  "  so  litde" 
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ita  noHy  or  adeo  narif  e.  g.  adeo  non  curabaty  quid  homines  de  se 
loqiierentur. 

[§  732.]  13.  Nuncy  as  was  remarked  in  §  285.,  always  ex- 
presses the  time  actually  present,  and  not  merely  relatively 
present,  or  the  time  to  which  a  narrator  transfers  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  description  livelier.  In  a  narrative 
we  may  say  in  English,  e.  g.  Caesar  now  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  hesitate  any  longer ;  but  the  rww  in  this  sentence  must  be 
rendered  in  Latin  by  :  tuncy  or  tuMy  Caesar  non  diutius  sUn  cunc-- 
tandum  censebat.  (In  the  connection  of  sentences,  however,  ^am 
may  be  used  instead,  see  §  286.)  In  speaking  of  the  time  ac- 
tually present  we  say,  e.  g.  nunc  primum  somnia  me  eludunty  or 
eluserunty  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  dream  deceives  me,  or  has 
deceived  me.  In  a  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  say : 
somnia  tunc  primum  se  dicebat  elusisse.  See  the  passage  in 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  3.  This  rule  is  observed  throughout.  Re- 
specting the  same  use  of  iUe  in  contradistinction  to  hicy  see 
§703. 

[§  733.]  14.  The  conjunction  dum  (while)  alters  its  meaning 
when  added  to  negatives,  and  becomes  an  adverb  signifying 
"  yet,"  as  nondum  or  hauddumy  not  yet ;  nequedum  or  necdumy 
and  not  yet;  nullusdumy  no  one  yet;  nihildumy  nothing  yet; 
e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att.  xiv.  10. :  Quid  agat  f rater  meus  si  scisy  nc 
quedum  Roma  est  profectusy  scribas  ad  me  velim  ;  Sueton.  Caes. 
7.:  Caesar  quum  Gades  venissety  animadcersa  apud  Herculis 
templum  Magni  Alexandri  imoffincy  ingemiiit  quasi  pertaesus  ig^ 
naviam  suamy  quod  nikildum  a  se  memorabile  actum  esset  in  aetatCy 
qua  jam  Alexander  orbem  terrae  subegisset.  Hence,  when  at 
tached  to  the  negative  adverb  vix — vixdum  it  signifies  "  scarcely 
yet,"  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att,  ix.  2. :  Vixdum  epistolam  tuam  legeramy 
quum  ad  me  Curtius  venit 

[§  734.]  15.  The  conjunction  vel  (or),  which  originally  serves 
to  correct  an  expression,  acquired  through  an  ellipsis  the  meaning 
of  the  adverb  "even,"  and  enhances  the  sense  of  the  word 
modified  by  it ;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Fin,  i.  2. :  quum  Sophocles  vel  optime 
scripserit  Electramy  tamen  male  conversam  Attii  mihi  legendam 
putOy — here  the  expression  is. to  be  explained  by  supplying  the 
word  bene  before  vel.  In  this  sense  vel  is  used  frequently,  as  in 
Cicero  :  hac  re  vel  maxime  praestat ;  qiiam  sint  morosi  qui  amanty 
vel  ex  hoc  intelligi  potest ;  isto  modo  vel  consulatus  vituperabilis 
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est ;  per  me  vel  Hertas  KceL  He  derivation  of  this  particle 
from  velle  (wilt  thou  ?)  accounts  for  its  signifying  "  for  exaiajie,^ 
or  ''to  mention  a  case  at  once;**  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fanu  iL  13.: 
Saras  tuas  quidem,  sed  suaves  accipio  litteras:  vd  quas  praxime 
acceperanif  quam  pmdewtesi  p,  Ffadt.  33* :  Ita  seiiote,  Judiees, 
esse  cetera.  Vel  quod  ait  JL,  Flaecvm  sSn  dare  cupisse,  ttt  a  fide 
se  abduceret,  HS.  vicies.  Velut  is  more  frequently  used  in  this 
sense ;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Fin.  iL  35. :  Nan  elogia  monumeniorum  hoe 
signifieantf  velut  hoe  ad  partam;  de  Nat.  Dear,  iL  48. :  Vebiti 
croeodm — simulac  niti  possuntf  aquam  persequuntur, 

[S  735.]    16.  The  conjunction  nisi,  by  omitting  its  rerb  or 
uniting  it  with  the  leading  yerb^   acquires  the  sense  of  the 
adverb  "  except,"  which  is  generally  expressed  by  praeterquam 
or  the  preposition  praeter.  (See  §  323.)     This,  how;ever,  is  the 
case  only  after  negatives  and  negative  questions ;  e.  g.    Kepw 
MUt.  4.  :   Athenienses  auxiUum  nusquam  nisi  a  LacedaenumOs 
petiverunt ;   Cic.  p.  Flanc.  33. :   Quid  est  pietqs,  nisi  voluntas 
grata  in  parentes  f  p.  Sext  60. :  Quern  unquam  senatus  dvem 
nisi  me  nationibus  exteris  cammendavitf — instead  of  which  we 
might  flay  in  the  first  passage,  praeterquam  a  Laeedaemamis,  and 
in  the  second  praeter  me;  and  we  must  say  so,  when  no  nega- 
tive precedes,  e.  g.  Li  v.  xxiv.  16. :  praeda  omnis  praeterquam, 
hominum  captorum  (or  praeter  homines  captos)  mOiti  coneessa  est 
But  the  expression  ''  except  that"  may  be  rendered  in  Latin 
either  by  nisi  quod  or  praeterquam  quody  so  that  here  we  may 
have  nisi  without  a  preceding  negative ;  e.  g.  Cic  odAtL  ii.  1. : 
Tusculanum  et  Pompejanum  me  valde  delectant,  nisi  quod  me 
aere  aUeno  obmerunL     {Nisi  ut  are  likewise  joined  together,  but 
in  a  different  sense,  ut  retaining  its  proper  signification ;  e.  g. 
nikU  aliud  ex  hoc  re  quaero,  nisi  ut  homines  inteUiganty  except  that 
people  may  see.) 

As  the  Latin  nisi  after  negatives  is  rendered  in  English  not 
only  by  "  except,"  but  by  "  than,"  the  beginner  must  beware 
of  translating  this  ^*  than"  by  quam.  It  is  only  after  nihil  aliud 
that  we  may  use  either  nisi  or  qtuwi,  nisi  referring  to  nihit^  and 
quam  to  cUituL  The  difference  is  this,  that  nihil  aUud  nisi  sig- 
nifies ** nothing  further"  or  "nothing  more,"  and  JitAt7  aUud 
quam  "nothing  else,"  or  "no  oth6r  thing  but  this  particular 
one"  Hence,  Cicero  (de  Orat.  iL  12.)  says:  JErat  historia  nihil 
aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio  (but  it  should  be  more);  de  Off.  L 
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23. :  BeUum  Ua  suse^natur,  ut  fdkU  aliud  nisi  pax  quaesita  vi" 
deatur  (and  not  other  advantageB  besides) ;  Tusc.  L  34. :  Nihil 
oKud  est  discere,  nisi  recordaru  Praeter  is  nsed  in  the  same 
sense  in  Cic  de  Off.  iL  2. :  tuc  qiddquam  aUud  est  phUosophia 
praeter  studium  sapientiae  (nothing  more).  But  in  de  Leg,  L  8- 
we  read :  Virtus  est  nihil  aUnd  quam  m  se  perfecta  et  ad  summum 
perducta  natura  (this  definition  comprising  everything) ;  Nep. 
Lys.  1. :  NihU  oHud  moUtus  est  quam  ut  omnes  civitates  in  sua 
teneret  patestate,  Quam  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  used, 
when  it  refers  to  a  comparative^  as  nihil  magis  timeo  quam 
ilium, 

F.  Prepositions. 

[§  786.]  The  use  of  every  separate  preposition  has  been 
fully  explained  in  Chap.  LXV.,  and  there  is  no  further  general  * 
remark  to  be  made,  except  that  the  beginner  must  be  cautioned, 
not  to  join  two  prepositions  as  we  do  in  English;  e.  g.  ^^to 
speaker  and  against  a  law,''  or  **  I  have  learned  this  withy  and 
to  some  extent  /row,  him."  The  only  mode  of  rendering  these 
sentences  in  Latin  is :  pro  lege  et  contra  legem  dicere  ;  haec  cum 
eo,  partim  etiam  ab  eo  didici.  Those  dissyllabic  prepositions 
only,  which  are  also  used  without  a  noun  and  as  adverbs,  may 
follow  another,  without  being  joined  with  a  case ;  e.  g.  Cicero : 
quod  aut  secundum  naturam  essety  aut  contra  ;  Livy :  cis  Padum 
ultraque.  .  Caesar  (BeU.  Civ.  iii.  72.)  reverses  the  order:  intra 
extraque  munitiones.     Compare  also  §  794. 

G.    Conjunctions. 

[§  737.]  !•  Respecting  the  signification  of  the  several  con* 
junctions  see  Chap.  LXVII.  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  a' 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  cannot  bestow  too 
much  attention  to  this  port  of  speech.  From  a  careftil  observ- 
ation of  their  use  in  good  authors  we  learn  that  many  com- 
binations have,  in  fact,  quite  a  different  meaning  from  what  lies 
on  the  surface.  Atque  adeoy  properly  ^'  and  even,"  acquires  the 
power  of  correcting  that  which  precedes,  and  also  enhances  the' 
sense ;  hence  it  becomes  equivalent  to  vel  potiusy  or  rather.  (See 
§  336.  Compare  what  is  said  of  immo  in  §  277.)  K  g.  Cic  in 
Verr.  iii.  8. :    Tu  homo  minimi  consilii,  nuOius  aiictaritatisy  injussu^ 
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populi  ac  senatus,  tata  Siesta  recmantej  cum  maximo  detrimeuta 
atque  adeo  exitio  vectiffaUum,  totam  Hierardcam  legem  mstuHsiL 
At  quatn  legem  carriffit,  judices,  atque  adeo  totam  toUitf  and: 
Verres  tot  annis  atque  adeo  saecuUs  inventus  est 

[§  796.]  2.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  foUowiog  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Latin  language :  when  the  n^ative  power  of  a 
proposition  is  not  expressed  by  non,  but  contained  in  some  other 
word,  the  negative  is  usually  combined  with  the  copalatiTe 
conjunction ;  hence,  instead  of  et  and  ut  with  the  n^atives  nemo, 
fdhil,  nuUus,  nunquaniy  we  find  much  more  firequently  neque 
(nee)  and  ne  with  the  corresponding  affirmative  words  quioquam, 
ullus,  unquam,  usquam.  It  must  however  be  observed  (see 
§  709.),  that  ^'  in  order  that  no  one''  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  ne 
quis,  and  never  by  ne  quisquam.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  ne  cannot  be  used  everywhere,  and  that  ut  nemo,  ut  nuUus, 
&c.,  are  required  in  all  cases  in  which  ut  nan  must  be  employed 
and  not  ne.  (See  §  532.)  E.  g.  Cic  Cat  Maj.  12. :  impedit  enim 
consilium  voluptas  ac  mentis,  ut  ita  dicam,  praestringit  oculos,  nee 
habet  ullum  cum  virtute  commercium ;  ibid.  19.:  horae  qmdem 
cedunt,  et  dies  et  menses  et  anm:  nee  praeteritum  tempus  unquam 
revertitur;  Sallust,  Cat.  29.:  Senatus  decrevit,  dareni  operant 
consules,  ne  quid  respubUca  detrimenti  caperet ;  Caes.  Belt  Gall 
i.  46. :  Caesar  suis  imperavit,  ne  quod  omnino  telum  in  hastes 
rejicerent 

[§  789.]  Zp  When  any  clause  inserted  in  another  has  impeded 
or  disturbed  the  construction,  the  return  to  the  construction  of 
the  leading  sentence  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  conjunctions 
igitur,  verum,  verumtamen,  sedy  sed  tamen,  which  we  commonly 
render  by  "  I  say."  In  Latin,  too,  inquam  is  sometimes  so  used 
(as  in  Cic.  tit  Verr.  iv.  29.  67,  p.  Muren.  30.  63.),  but  the  con- 
junctions are  much  more  common ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iiL  16. :  M.  Cato 
sententiam  dixit,  hujus  nostri  Catonis  pater ;  (ut  enim  ceteri  ex  pa^ 
tribus,  sic  hie,  qui  illud  lumen  progenuit,  ex  filio  est  nominandus): 
is  igitur  judex  ita  pronuntiamt,  emptori  damnum  praestari  o^  ot" 
tere;  Philip,  ii.  32. :  Primum  quum  Caesar  ostendisset,  seyprius- 
quam  prq/icisceretur,  Dolahellam  consulem  esse  jussurum :  quern 
negant  regem,  qui  et  faceret  semper  ejusmodi  aliquid  et  dieeret: 
sed  quum  Caesar  ita  dixisset,  tum  hie  bonus  augur  eo  se  sacerdotio 
praeditum  esse  dixit,  &c.  See  Heusinger  on  this  passnge,  and 
compare  in  Cat.  iii.  2.  init. ;  p.  Plane.  4. ;  de  Leg.  ii.  1. :   Qiuirt 
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ante  mirabar — sed  mirahar^  ut  dixi,  &c  As  for  the  other  con-* 
junctions  used  in  this  manner,  seem  Cat  iy.  11. ;  Philip,  ii.  37«; 
de  Fin.  ii.  22. ;  p.  Rose.  Am.  43. ;  in  Verr.  iiL  2.  init ;  ad  Atts 
i.  10.  init. ;  p.  Sext  10.  init.  Nam  is  also  employed  in  this 
way,  as  p.  Plane,  41.  Itaque  is  doubtful  in  Cic  de  Fin.  \.  6. 
19.,  but  occurs  in  Liv.  ii.  12.  init. 

[§  740.]  4.  Siquis  often  seems  to  stand  for  the  relative  pro- 
noun, as  in  Greek  emj  for  Xoriy ;  but  it  always  contains  the 
idea  of  "  perhaps,"  which  it  naturally  retains  from  its  proper 
signification  of  a  possible  condition ;  e.  g.  Liv.  xxi.  37. :  Nuda 
fere  Alpium  cacumina  sunt^  et  si  quid  est  pahuli,  obruunt  nives ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  25. :  iste  quasi  praeda  sibi  advecta^  nan  prae^ 
donihus  capHs,  si  qui  senes  aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hostium 
numero  dttcit,  qui  aliquid  formaey  aetatis,  artificiique  habebant, 
abducit  omnes ;  Brut.  69. :  C.  Cosconius  nulla  acumine,  earn 
tamen  verbarum  capiam,  si  quam  habebat^  papula  praebebat, 
Emesti  proposed  to  strike  out  »',  but  it  may  be  explained  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  for  Cicero  does  not  even  like  to  admit  that 
Cosconius  possessed  capia  verbarum  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner 
he  speaks  with  some  doubt  of  his  own  eloquence,  c  87. :  etsi  tu 
melius  existimare  videris  de  ea,  si  quam  nunc  habemusy  facultate, 
and  also  Dhnn.  15. :  ipseAllienus  ex  ea  facultate,si  quam  habet, 
aUquantum  detracturus  est. 

[§  741.]  5.  The  conjunction  et  (que  and  atque)  not  unfre- 
quently  connects  two  substantives  and  places  them  on  an  equality 
with  each  other,  although  properly  one  bears  to  the  other  the 
relation  of  a  genitive  or  an  adjective.  This  kind  of  connection 
is  called  9f  Sia  Svoiv,  that  is,  one  idea  is  expressed  by  two  words 
independent  of  each  other,  for  a  genitive  and  an  adjective 
when  joined  to  a  substantive  constitute  only  one  idea.  When, 
e.  g.  Virg.  Gearg,  1.  192.  says:  pateris  libamus  et  aura,  it  is 
equivalent  to  pateris  aureis;  and  Aen.  i.  61.:  malem  et  mantes 
insuper  alias  impasuit,  equivalent  to  malem  altarum  mantium. 
But  similar  expressions  occur  also  in  prose,  and  oratorical  diction 
thereby  gains  in  fulness  and  power;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat.  L  13.: 
ut  saepe  kamines  aegri  marbagraviy  quum  aestu  febrique  jactantur 
i.  e.  aestu  febris  ;  p.  Flacc.  2. :  quern  plurimi  cives  devincti  ne^ 
cessitudine  ac  vetustate  defendunt,  i.  e.  vetustate  necessitudinis ; 
p.  Arch.  6. :  ex  his  studiis  haec  quaque  crescit  aratia  et  facultas, 
i  e.  facultas  dicendi;  in  Verr.  v.  14. :  jus  imaginis  ad  memariam 
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pasteritaiemque  prodire,  L  e.  a</  memariam  posieritatis  ;  ibid.  iv. 
35. :  complesse  coronia  et  floribus  ;  and  in  Curt  iv.  17. :  navigia 
redimita  Jhribui  coromsque,  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  Tacitus^  as  Ann.  iL  69. :  carmina  et  dewh 
tiones  reperiebaniur,  for  carmina  devoHonum  ;  iL  83. :  tempore  at 
spatioy  for  temporia  spatio ;  zii.  27. :  veteranas  colomamque  de- 
ducere,  for  eohmam  veteranarum.  Of  a  somewhat  different, 
though  similar,  kind  are  those  combinations  of  subetantiyee, 
where  the  second  contains  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
general  meaning  of  the  first.  The  substantive  which  oocun 
most  frequentiy  in  such  combinations  is  vu^  as  in  0^  armis,  vi  at 
ndnfs,  vi  et  cantewtione,  vi  ac  necessitate. 


CHAP.  LXXXV. 

PLEONASM. 

[§74s.]  1.  Pleonasm  is  that  mode  of  expression  in  which 
seyeral  words  of  the  same  or  similar  meaning  are  accumulated, 
or  in  which  a  thought  is  conveyed  in  more  words  than  are 
necessary  to  express  the  meaning. 

2.  The  first  kind  of  pleonasm  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
belong  to  Latin  grammar.  Grood  authors  accumulate  words  of 
similar  meaning  only  when  they  intend  to  set  forth  a  particular 
thing  forcibly  and  emphatically,  and  they  take  care  tiiat  there 
is  a  certain  gradation  in  the  words  they  put  together,  as  in 
relinquere  ac  deserercy  deserere  ac  dereUnquere ;  aversari  et 
execrari;  rogo  te  oroque,  aro  te  atque  obsecro ;  gaudeo  veht- 
metUerqtie  laetor,  laetor  et  triumpko;  Iu)c  animis  eorum  insitum 
atque  innatum  videtur  esse;  agitatur  et  perterretur  Furiarum 
taedis  ardentibus ;  hoc  maxime  vestros  animos  excitare  atque 
in/lammare  debet  Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  orators,  and  they  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  cepia 
verborum  which  is  required  of  orators.  But  they  go  even 
further,  and  when  their  endeavour  to  accumulate  words  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  becomes  still  more  striking,  it  is  called  a  rhe- 
torical figure ;  e.  g.  when  Cicero  (in  Cat  i.  5.)  calls  on  Catiline 
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to  quit  B<»ne :  Quae  quum  ita  sini,  CatUma,  perye  quo  eoefuH: 
egredere  aUqumido  ex  urbe:  patent  partcie;  prqficUcere;  and 
where  he  describes  Catiline's  flight  {in  Cat  ii*  1.) :  Jbiit,  «r- 
eessUy  eva$ity  erupit  But  in  grammar  we  have  to  notice  only 
certain  combinations^  which  by  usage  have  become  so  familiar, 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  particular  emphasis^ 
as  casu  et  fartrnto,  forte  fartuna,  forte  temere,  prttdens  eciens, 
vhnts  vidensque,  vokns  propUius,  fundere  et  fugare ;  and  some 
legal  and  politioal  expressions,  where  it  was  originally  in- 
tended^  by  an  accurate  phraseology,  to  prevent  a  wrong  or 
Ambiguous  application.  Expressions  of  this  kind  are  pecunia 
capta  concikata,  Cio.  in  Verr*  iiL  94. :  ager  datus  assignatus, 
PhiUp.  Y.  in  fin. ;  nikil  aequi  boni  impetravit,  Philip,  ii.  37. ; 
guum  Brvtiu  exercitum  conscripserit  compararit,  in  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  Philip,  y.  13.,  and  others. 

[§  748.]  3.  The  second  kind  of  pleonasm  belongs  to  grammar, 
in  as  much  as  certain  redundant  expressions  are  sanctioned  by 
usage,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  faulty.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  a  thing  expressed  by  a  redundancy  of  words  is 
quite  equivalent  to  a  shorter  expression  which  we  may  meet 
with  elsewhere.  The  language  of  good  authors  is  not  arbitrary 
in  this  respect,  and  two  modes  of  expression  never  have  quite 
the  same  meaning.  It  is  not,  however,  our  object  here  to  trace 
such  di&rences  in  their  minutest  detaUs,  but  on]y  in  general  to 
mentbn  those  cases  in  which  the  Iiatin  usage  employs  more 
words  than  appear  necessary  to  a  person  who  judges  of  it  by 
the  standard  of  a  modem  language. 

4.  A  preceding  substantive  is  often  repeated  after  the  relative 
pronoun ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Place,  33. :  JuxbeHs  causam  intmieitiarum, 
qua  eati$a  if^lammatus  Decianus  ad  Laelium  detulerit  hanc  ac- 
cusationem ;  de  OraL  L  38. :  quum  deignes  taheUas  clientis  tui, 
quibue  m  tabeUis  id  sit  scriptum;  in  Verr.  iiL  79. :  quum  in  eo 
ordOie  videamue  esse  multos  nan  idoneost  qui  ordo  industriae  pro^ 
positus  est  et  dignitati  ;  Divin.  1. :  si  quod  temptis  accidisset^  quo 
tempore  aUquid  a  me  requirerent  It  is  especially  frequent  in 
Caesar,  as  JBelL  GoJL  L  6. :  erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus 
itineribus  domo  exire  possent ;  but  it  is  most  frequent,  and  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  customary,  with  the  word  dies ;  eg.  Cic 
ad  Att.  iL  11. :  dies  enirn  nuUus  erat,  Antii  quum  essem,  quo  die 
turn  melius  scirem  Bomae  quid  ageretur,  quam  U  qui  erant  Bomae  ; 
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Cic  in  Cat  L  3. :  fare  in  armu  certo  die^  qui  dies  fuiurus  erat 
a.  d.  VL  CaL  Navembres.  A  great  many  paasages  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  it  was  the  r^alar  pzactice 
to  say  pridie  and  postridie  efiu  diet.  The  repetition  of  the  sub- 
stantive is  necessary  when  there  are  two  preceding  the  relative, 
and  when  it  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  them  the  relative 
refers ;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Sext  45. :  Duo  genera  semper  in  hoc  civiiate 
fuerunt  eorum,  qui  versari  in  re  pubtica  atque  in  ea  se  excellentius 
gerere  studuerunt,  quibus  ex  generibus  aUeri  se  populares,  aheri 
optimates  et  haJberi  et  esse  voluerunt ;  p.  Flacc,  35. :  Utteras  misU 
de  mllico  P.  SeptimU,  hominis  amatiy  qui  villicus  caedem  feceroL' 

[§  744.]  5.  The  pronouns  is  and  iUe  are  superfluously  added 
to  quidem,  and  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nas,  vos,  though 
already  implied  in  the  verb,  are  sometimes  expressed  separately, 
see  §S  278.  and  801.  Respecting  »,  see  above,  §  699.,  and  Cic. 
Tusc.  iv.  3. :  Sapientiae  studium  vetus  id  quidem  in  nostris ;  sed 
tamen  ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipianis  non  reperio  quos  appeUare 
passim  naminatim.  IUe  is  thus  found  frequently,  as  Cic.  de  Off. 
i.  29. :  Ludo  auiem  etjaco  uti  iUo  quidem  licety  sed  sieut  sanmo  et 
guietibtis  ceteris  turn,  quum  gravibus  serOsque  rebus  satisfeeerimus  ; 
Tusc,  i.  3. :  MuUi  jam  esse  Latini  Ubri  dicuntur  scripti  inean* 
siderate  ah  optimis  illis  quidem  viris,  sed  non  satis  eruditis;  ad 
Fam.  xii.  30. :  O  kaminem  semper  ilium  quidem  mihi  aptum, 
nunc  vera  etiam  suavem  I  llle  is  further  superfluous  after  at; 
e.g.  Curt  iii.  19.:  Hi  magnopere  suadebant,  ut  retra  ahiret 
spatiososque  Mesapatamiae  campos  repeteret ;  si  id  consilium 
damnarety  at  Hie  divideret  saltem  capias  innwmerabiles.  Is 
(sometimes  also  Ate),  when  referring  to  something  mentioned 
before,  seems  to  us  to  be  superfluous,  but  is  used  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis ;  e.g.  Cic  de  Off  L  38. :  Quae  cum  aliqua  pertur- 
batiane  /iunt,  ea  nan  pammt  tw,  qui  adsunty  prabari;  L  35. : 
(Natui-a)  formam  nastram  reliquamque  figuramy  in  qua  esset 
species  honestay  earn  pasuit  in  pramptu :  quae  partes  autem  cor- 
poris ad  naturae  necessitatem  datae  aspectum  essent  deformem 
/iobituraey  eas  contexit  atque  abdidit ;  iL  6.:  Male  se  res  hahety 
quumy  quod  virtute  effid  debet,  id  tethptatur  pecunicu  In  Livy, 
xxii.  30.  in  fin.  ut  vix  cum  eadem  gente  bellum  esse  crederent, 
cujus  terribilem  eamfamam  a  patribus  accepissenty  the  earn  refers 
to  something  implied,  which  we  may  express  by  *'  so  frightfuL" 

[§  745.]    6.    The  monosyllabic  prepositions  ab,  ad,  dey  ex,  and 
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in  are  often  pleonastically  repeated^  but  according  to  the  ob- 
seryation  of  some  critics,  only  when  two  snbst^tives,  although 
united  by  et,  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  distinct.  Hence  we 
fihould  not  say  ad  litdum  et  ad  jocvm  factiy  but  we  may  say 
deinceps  de  heneficetutia  ac  de  -  liber alitate  dieamus^  if  the  two 
qualities  «re  not  to  be  mixed  together ,  but  considered  sepa- 
rately. This  theory  seems  plausible ;  but  the  texts  of  the  Latin 
authors,  especially  of  Cicero,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  do  not 
enable  us  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  since  a  preposition 
is  very  often  repeated,  when  the  substantives  really  belong 
together  and  are  of  a  kindred  nature,  while  it  is  omitted  in 
cases  of  the  opposite  kind.  Comp.  Heusinger  on  Cic  de  Off,  L 
14.  init ;  and  my  note  on  the  Divinat  in  Caec.  13.  But  it 
may  be  considered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  wherever  the  sub- 
stantives are  separated  by  et — et^  the  preposition  must  be  re* 
peated ;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Off.  L  34. :  ut  eorum  et  in  betticis  et  in 
civiHbus  officiis  viffeai  indtiHria, 

The  preposition  inter  is  frequently  repeated  by  Cicero  after 
the  verb  interesse  ;  e.  g.  LaeL  25. :  quid  intersit  inter  papularem, 
id  est,  assentatorem  et  levem  eivem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum  et 
gravem  ;  de  Fin.  i.  9- ;  interesse  enim  inter  argumentum  et  inter 
mediocrem  animadversionenu  Other  writers  repeat  it  after  other 
verbs  also,  as  Liv.  x.  7. :  certatum  inter  Ap.  Claudium  maxime 
ferunt  et  inter  P,  Decium. 

[§  746.]  7.  The  dative  of  the  personal  pronouns  frequently 
seems  to  be  used  pleonastically,  as  it  expresses  a  relation  of  an 
action  to  a  person  which  is  often  almost  imperceptible.  See 
above  §  408.,  and  Drakenborch  on  SO.  ItaL  i  46. ;  Burmann 
on  Phaedr.  i.  22.  3.  But  the  addition  of  sibi  to  suus,  or  rather 
to  suo,  for  so  we  find  it  in  the  few  passages  (espe(»dly  of  the 
comic  writers)  where  this  peculiarity  occurs,  is  a  real  pleonasm. 
Something  analogous  to  it  in  English  is  the  addition  of  the 
word  "own"  to  possessive  pronouns.  Plant.  Capt  Prol.  60. : 
ignorans  suo  sibi  servit  patri;  ibid.  i.  1. 12. :  suo  sibi  suco  vivunt ; 
Terent.  Adelph.  v.  8.  in  fin. :  suo  sibi  hunc  gladio  jugulo* 

[§  747.]     8.    Potius  and  magis  are  sometimes  used  pleonas- 
tically with  malle  and  praestare  ;  e.  g.  Cic  Divin,  6. :  ab  ont" 
nibus  se  desertos  potius  quam  abs  te  defensos  esse  malunt;  Liv. 
.  xxii.  34. :  qui  magis  vere  vincere  quam  diu  imperare  malit ;  Cic 
in  Pis.  7. :    ut  emori  potius  quam   servire  praestaret.     Comp. 
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p.  Balb.  8.  in  fin*,  with  the  notes  of  EmeBti  and  Garaioiu. 
Hence  we  B<H]ytime0  find  it  also  with  oomparatiTeBy  as  Cic. 
in  i%9.  14. :  mihi  in  tanto  omnium  mortalium  odio,  justo  prat- 
sertkn  et  debitor  quaevis  fuffa  patius  guam  uUa  promncia  esMt 
optatior.  Comp.  p*Lig.  2. ;  de  OraL  ii^  74.  ^  deJN^L  Dear.  iL  13. 
The  pleonasm  of  prius,  ante  and  rurstu  with  verhB  e^foapofandei 
with  prae,  ante  and  re,  is  of  a  similar  kind*  See  Itexikeobocdi 
on  Liv.  i  3.  §  4. 

9.  Bespecting  the  superfluous  genitiyes  loeij  loeorum^  ter- 
rarum^  gentium^  and  que  in  the  phrase  quoad  gus  fieri  paie^ 
see  §  434. ;  and  for  id  qttod,  instead  of  quod  alon^  see  §  371. 

[§748.]     10.   Sic,  it€^  id,  hoc,  illud,  are  very  often  super- 
fluously used,  as  a  prdiminary  announcement  of  a  proposition, 
and  added  to  the  verb  on  which  this  proposition  depends ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  in  Vert.  iL  3. :  ^ic  a  majoribue  suis  €u:ceperant,  tanta  pcpuU 
Romani  eue  henqficia,  vt  etiam  injurias  nastrorum  hondnum  per- 
ferendas  putarent ;  ad  Fam.  ziiL  10. :  quum  sUn  ita  persuasisset 
ipse,  meas  de  se  accurate  scriptas  Utteras  maximum  apud  te  pondus 
habituras,  &c. ;  ad  AtL  L  10. :  hoc  te  tntelUgere  voh,  pergraxTiter 
ilium  esse  offensum;  ad  Quint.  FraL  u  hi  te  illud  adnumeo,  ut 
quotidie  meditere,  resistendum  esse  iracundiae;  and  afterwards:  iUud 
'  te  et  oro  et  hortor,  ut  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  diUgentissunns 
sis.     These  pleonastic  additions,  as  we  remarked  above,  have  no 
influence  on  the  construction  of  propositions,  and  we  find  otAj 
in  a  few  instances  that  a  pronoun  or  sic  is  followed  by  ut, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  used,  as  Cic  de  Orat.  iiL  34. : 
de  eujus  dicendi  copia  sic  accepimius^  ut,  &c. ;   Tusc.  iv.  21. :  Ua 
enim  definit,  ut  perturbatio  sit ;  ibid.  6. :  Fst  Zenonis  haec  de~ 
finitio,  ut  perturbatio  sit  aversa  a  recta  ratione  animi  commotio. 
This  must  be  considered  as  a  contraction  of  sentences,  as  ut 
should  properly  be  followed  by  a  verb  denoting  "  to  say "  or 
'^  to  think,"  with  an  acousat  with  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  in  the 
last  mentioned  passage:  ut  dicat  (putet)  perturbationom  esse. 
in  the  phrase  hoc,  illud,  id  agere  ut,  however,  the  pronoun  is 
established  by  custom  and  necessary.     See  §  614. 

[§  749.]  11.  A  kind  of  pleonastical  expression  is  observed  in 
quoting  indirectly  the  words  of  another;  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iiL 
7. !  A  Pausania,  LentuU  Uberto,  accenso  mee,  audivi  quum  diceret, 
te  secum  esse  questum,  quod  tibi  obmam  non  prodissem  ;  Brut  56. : 
Ipsius  Sulpicii  nulla  oraiio  est ;  saepe  ex  eo  audiebam,  quum  oe 
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teribere  neque  canstiesse  neque  posse  diceret,  aod  in  many  other 
paflsages ;  comp.  in  Verr.  L  61.  init ;  de  Firu  y.  19.  in  fin. :  <& 
Orat,  L  28. ;  Philip,  ix.  4. :  cUque  ita  locutus  est  ut  auctaritatem 
vestram  vitae  suae  se  diceret  anteferre  ;  in  Verr.  y.  18. :  efusmodi 
de  te  vohdsix  sermonem  esse  omnium,  palam  ut  loquerentur  ;  Liy. 
xxiL  32. :  atque  ita  verba  facta,  ut  dtcerent 

[§750.]  12.  A  similar  pleonasm  ia  often  found  with  the 
yerbs  of  thinking,  belieying,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  putare  and  ear- 
istimare  are  expressly  added  in  the  dependent  S9ntence9  although 
a  word  of  similar  meaning  has  preceded;  e.g.  Cic  in  Verr.  ii. 
75. :  Cogitate  nunc,  quum  ilia  (Sicilia)  sit  insula,  quae  undique 
exitus  maritimos  habeat,  quid  ex  ceteris  locis  exportatum  putetis, 
instead  of  cogitate  quid  exportatum  sit;  ibid.  iy.  1. :  genus  ipsum 
prius  cognoscite,  judices ;  deinde  fortasse  nonmagnopere  quaeretis, 
quo  id  nomine  appellandum  putetis,  where  quo  nomine  appelletis 
would  be  quite  suiEcient ;  p.  Leg.  Man.  13. :  turn  facUius 
statuetis,  quid  apud  exteras  natianes  fieri  existimetis,  and  in 
seyeral  other  passages  of  this  oration,  especiallj  chap.  9. :  sed 
ea  vos  confectura  perspicite,  quantum  iUud  beUum  factum  putetis, 
where  Emesti  found  difficulties;  Quintil.  L  10. :  in  hac  fuere 
sententia  ut  existimarent. 

Such  a  redundancy  occurs  also  with  licet,  when  depending  on 
permittitur  and  conceditur ;  e.g.  Cic.  in  Bull.  iL  13.:  totam 
Itdliam  suis  coloniis  ut  complere  UceeU  permittitur,  and  after- 
wards: quacunque  veKnt  summo  cum  imperio  vagari  ut  liceat 
conceditur ;  in  Verr.  ii.  18. :  neque  enim  permi^sum  est,  ut  im- 
pune  nobis  liceat ;  de  Off.  iiL  4. :  nobis  autem  nostra  Academia 
magnam  licentiam  dat,  ut  quodcunque  maxime  probabile  occurrat, 
id  noMtro  jure  liceat  defendere.  For  other  peculiarities  of  this 
kind  see*  Heusinger  on  Nep.  Milt  1. :  Delphos  deliberatum  missi 
sunt,  qui  consulerent  ApoUinenu 

[§  751.]  13.  Videri  in  dependent  sentences  is  offcen  used  in 
a  singularly  tautological  manner,  as  Cic  p.  Leg.  Man.  10. : 
Bestat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligendo  ac  tantis  rebus 
profficiendo  dicendum  esse  videatur  ;  ibid.  20. :  Reliquum  est,  ut 
de  Q.  Cattdi  auctoritate  et  sententia  dicendum  esse  videatur.  In 
other  cases  too  it,  is  a  fayourite  practice  of  Cicero  to  make  a 
circumlocution  of  a  simple  yerb  by  means  of  videri,  which  how- 
eyer  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pleonasm^  but  as  a  peculiarity 
of  this  writer,  who  likes  to  soften  his  expression  by  represent- 
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ing  facts  as  matters  of  opinioiiy  and  consequently  as  subject  to 
doubt ;  e.  g.  p.  Leg.  Man.  14. :  Et  quisquam  duintabit,  quin  hoc 
tantum  bellum  huic  transmittendum  sits  qui  ad  omnia  nostm 
memoriae  beUa  co9\ficienda  dtvino  quodam  cansiUo  nahu  es$e 
videatur  f  another  writer  would,  periiaps,  have  said  simplj  p 
divino  eontiUo  natus  est*  Cicero  softens  the  strong  and  ^me- 
what  ofiensive  expression  by  videri,  and  the  *'  divine  decree  **  by 
his  peculiar  quidanu  We  know  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
de  Oratoribus  (c.  1.  and  23.),  that  Cicero's  own  Gontemporaries 
remarked  upon  the  frequent  use  of  his  favourite  conclusion  esse 
videatur;  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  subjunctive,  at  which 
they  took  offence,  for  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  construc- 
tion, but  the  use  of  videri  in  cases  where  there  was  no  occasion 
for  representing  a  fact  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  But  we 
prefer,  without  hesitation,  Cicero's  views  as  to  propriety  of 
expression,  to  the  judgment  of  later  writers,  who  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  language  began  to  lose  its  natural  elasticity  of  ex- 
pression. 

[§  752.]  14.  Respecting  the  circumlocution  of  facere  ut,  see 
§  619.  A  similar  circumlocution  by  means  of  est  ut  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  Terence,  e.  g.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  40. :  Si  est  eulpon^ 
ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserit,  if  it  is  the  case  that  Antipho  b  m 
fault,  equivalent  to  si  Antipho  eulpam  admisit;  Herat:  £p^  ^ 
12.  2. :  non  est  ut  copia  major  a  Jove  donari  possit  tSfU  -rne 
same  occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  Cicero,  Orat  59. :  ^ 
autem  ut  id  maxime  deceat,  non  id  solum  ;  jo.  CoeL  20. :  qw^ 
enim  hoc  factum  non  est?  quando  reprehensumf  qtiandononf^ 
missum  f  quando  denique  fuit  ut,  quod  Ucet,  non  ieerd  f  J-  ^ 
quaTido  non  licuit,  quod  licet  f  de  Off.  ii.  8. :  haec  est  unff,  res 
prorsus  ut  non  multum  differat  inter  summos  et  mediocres  tnrOJ> 
i.  e.  haec  una  res  non  multum  differt.  But  est  ui,  instead  oi  ^ 
cur,  is  of  a  different  kind.     See  §  562. 

The  same  circumlocution  is  also  made,  though  very  flcHotnj 
by  means  of  est  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Propert  L  10. 13. ;  ^^ 
sit  tibi,  Galle,  monies  semper  adire,  equivalent  to  neadeas;  Tib*^ 
i.  6.  24. :  At  mihi  si  credos — non  sit  mihi  ocuUs  timuisse  ff^^^ 
that  is,  non  timeam  or  non  timebo.  Also  in  Sallust,  Jug.  H^*  ^'' 
Fuerit  mihi  eguisse  aliquando  amicitiae  tuae,  i.  e.  effuerim,  ni*y  ^ 
have  been  in  want  of  your  friendship. 

[§  753.]    15.  Coepi  with  the  infinitive  is  very  often  nothing 
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else  than  a  descriptive  circumlocation  of  the  verbum  finitumy 
though  always  implying  temporary  duration,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  29. :  Bex  maxima  conventu  SyracusiSy  infaroyjlens  atque  deos 
hominesgue  obtestans,  clamare  coepity  candelabrum  factum  egemmis 
—  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstulisse ;  in  Verr,  ii,  22. :  Prima  negli- 
gere  et  contemnere  caepit,  quod  caitsa  prorsuSy  quod  dubitari  posset, 
nihil  habebaty  that  is,  negligebat  et  contemnebat  aliquamdiu.  Si-  ~ 
milar  passages  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Jncipere  is  more 
rarely  used  in  this  way,  as  in  Verr,  ii.  17. :  cogere  incipit  eos, 
ut  ahsentem  Heraclium  condemnarenty  it  took  place,  but  not  till 
after  some  delay ;  iv.  66. :  retinere  incipit,  he  did  his  part  in  re- 
taining.   Comp.  §  500.  note  1. 

[§  754.]  16,  Another  kind  of  pleonasm  in  Latin  is  the  use  of 
two  n^atives  instead  of  an  affirmative ;  in  English  this  does 
not  occur,  except  where  a  negative  adjective,  as  unlearned,  un* 
skilful,  unfrequent,  acquires  an  affirmative  meaning  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  negative  ^^  not,"  as  not  unlearned,  &c.  In  Latin 
this  use  extends  much  further,  for  not  only  does  nan  before  a 
negative  word,  as  nemo,  nulluSy  nihily  nunquamy  nusquamy  nescioy 
ignoroy  render  this  word  affirmative,  but  also  the  negative  con- 
junction neque  obtains  the  affirmative  sense  of  et,  by  means  of  a 
negative  word  following  in  the  same  proposition,  e.  g.  neque  haec 
nan  evenerunt,  and  this  took  place  indeed ;  neque  tamen  ea  nan 
pia  et  probanda  fuerunty  and  yet  this  was  right  and  laudable ; 
Cic  de  Fin.  iv.  22. :  Nee  hoc  ilk  nan  vidity  sed  verborum  magm^ 
ficentia  est  et  gloria  delectatus ;  de  Nat  Dear,  ii  33. :  Nee  vera 
non  omni  supplicio  digni  P.  Claudiusy  L,  Junius  consules,  qui 
contra  auspicia  navigarunt.  The  sentence  preceding  is :  aus- 
picia  ad  opini(mem  vulgi  retinentur ;  Nep.  Att.  13. :  Nemo  Attica 
minus  fuit  aedijicator :  neque  tamen  non  imprimis  bene  habitavit 
As  to  ne  non  for  ut,  see  §  535.  in  fin. 

Note,  Two  negatives  however  do  not  mutually  destroy  each  other  in  the  case 
of  nan  being  followed  by  ne — quidem;  e.  g.  nonfugio  ne  hoe  quidem  mores;  non 
praetermittendum  videtur  ne  iUud  quidem  genus  pecuniae  conciliatae^  in  Cicero, 
tn  Verr,;  tother,  when  the  negative  leading  proposition  has  subordinate 
subdivisions  with  neque — neque^  neve — neve,  in  which  case  these  negative  par- 
ticles are  equivalent  to  cad— out.  Thus  we  very  frequently  find,  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Att,  xiv.  20. :  nemo  vnquam,  neque  poeta,  neque  orator  fidt,  qui  quemquam 
meliorem  quam  se  arbitraretur ;  ad  Att.  ix.  12. :  non  medius  fdius  prae  lacri^ 
mis  possum  reliqua  nee  cogitare,  nee  scribere;  de  Leg,  ii.  27. :  earn  ne  quis 
nobis  minuat  neve  vimis  neve  moriuus.  Respecting  ne  non,  we  may  add  that 
after  vide  (see  §  534.)  it  must  be  rendered  in  English  by  "  whether ; "  e.  g. 
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Cic.  de  Dim,  iL  13. :  nudta  igtiutmadi  cfiewiter  m  Jdhofii,  ted  eredere  omm 
vide  ne  wm  sit  neceue^  but  consider,  whether  it  is  neceasazy  to  beliere  it  ill; 
ii.  4. :  vide  igitur  ne  nulla  eit  iUvinatio,  therefore  conaider,  whether  diaMatkf 
exists  at  alL 

There  are  ione  few  passages  where  two  negatires  in  tlie  same  pfropositioQ 
do  not  destroy  each  other,  but  strengthen  the  negation.  In  Greek  this  b  i 
common  practice  ;  but  in  Latin  it  can  be  regarded  onlj  as  a  rare  exceptkm, 
apparently  derired  from  the  hmguage  of  conmion  life.  See  mj  remark  oo 
Cic«  m  Verr,  iL  24.  in  fin. 

It  must  be  observed,  bowever,  that  the  use  of  nan  before  a 
n^atiye  word  does  not  merely  restore  the  affirmative  sense,  bat 
generallj  heightens  it     The  meaning  depends  upon  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech,  but  usually  it  is  mereljr  a  formal  softening 
of  the  expression,  e.  g.  homo  non  indoctuf,  instead  of  homo  sane 
doctus;  especially  witb  superlatives,  non  tmpertiissimus,  not  the 
most  inexperienced,  that  is,  a  very  experienced  man.    In  like 
manner  Tum  semel  is  equivalent  to  saepius,  nan  ignoro,  non  ne$ch, 
non  sum  nescius  to  **I  know  very  well;"  non  possum  non  to 
necesse  est,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att  viiL  2. :  non  potui  n4m  dare  Meras 
ad  Ca^saremy  quum  tile  prior  ad  me  scripsisset ;  de  Fin.  iii.  8. : 
Qui  mortem  in  malts  ponity  non  potest  eam  non  timere ;  ad  Fast- 
iv.  7. :  Nemo  potest  non  eum  maxime  laudare,  gut  cum  spe  t»»- 
cendi  simul  abficit  certandi  etiam  cupiditatem, 

[§  755.]  17.  The  words  nemo,  nuttus,  nihil,  nunquam  have 
a  different  sense,  according  as  the  non  is  placed  before  or  after 
tbem. 

non  nemo,        someone    ...  nemo  non,        everyone  (subst) 
nonnulli,         some  ...  nullus  non,       every  (adject) 

non  nihil,         something  ...  nihiVnon,         everything. 
nonnunquam,  sometimes  ...  nunquam  non,  at  aU  times. 

So  nusquam  non,  everywhere;  but  nonnusquam  is  not  in  use, 
alicuhi  being  used  instead  of  it  Non — nisi  acquires  the  mesxaxig 
of  "  only"  (see  the  examples  in  §801.),  and  modo  non  and 
tantum  non  that  of  ^'  almost."     See  above,  §  729. 

[§  756.]  1 8.  Et  seems  to  be  pleonastically  used  after  fW»W» 
when  another  adjective  follows,  for  in  English  the  adjective 
many  is  put,  like  numerals,  before  other  adjectives  without  th0 
copulative  "and."  In  Latin,  however,  we  frequently  fi^^» 
e.  g.  multae  et  magnae  res,  multa  et  varia  negotia,  multi  beiB^ 
used  like  other  adjectives,  and  et  also  supplying  the  place  of  ^ 
is,  introducing  a  more  accurate  description  (see  §  699) ;  e.  g.  C^^ 
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in  RuTL  iL  2. :  versantur  enm  in  anmo  meo  muUae  et  graveg 
coffitationes,  quae  mihi  nuttam  partem  neque  diumae  neque  noe^ 
tumae  qvietis  impertiunt. 

The  conjanction  vero  is  used  pleonastioally  in  tiie  i^>odo^  td 
indicate  that  it  contains  an  answer,  see  above  §  716.  ^  is  ai^ 
milarly  used  to  express  opposition,  espedally  after  si  and  itd 
compounds ;  e.  g.  Terent.  JEunuch.  ▼.  2.  25. :  iSii'  effo  digna  hao 
cantumelia  sttm  maximef  at  tu  indiffnus  qui  faoeres  tamen ; 
Liiv.  X.  19. :  BeUana,  si  Tiodie  nobis  victariam  duis,  ast  ego 
templum  titi  voveo.  Also  after  quoniam,  as  Liy.  L  28. :  Quoniank 
tuum  insanahile  ingenium  est,  at  tu  tuo  supplicio  does,  humanum 
genus  ea  sancta  credere,  qua£  a  te  violata  sunt, 

[§  757.]  19.  A  kind  of  pleonasm,  which  however  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  an  anaooluthon,  and  is  therefore  beyond  our 
limits,  consists  in  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  when  a  sen- 
tence has  grown  too  long,  or  has  been  interrupted  by  paren- 
thetical clauses.  This  is  the  case  most  frequently  with  si  and 
ut;  e.g.  Terent.  Fharm.  L  3.  init. :  AdeoiC  rem  redisse,  ut,  qui 
mihi  opUme  consuUum  velit,  patrem  ut  extimescamy  where 
Buhnken's  note  is  to  be  compared;  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  11. :  vt 
quivis,  quum  aspexisset,  noh  se  praetoris  conmvium,  sed  ut  Can^ 
nensem  pugnam  nequitiae  videre  arhitraretur ;  Liy.  iii.  19.:  si 
quis  voids  kumilKmus  homo  de  plebe — si  quis  ex  his;  Cic  de 
Divin,  L  57. :  Quid  est  igitur,  cur  quum  domus  sit  omnium  una, 
eaque  communis,  quumque  animi  hominum  semper  fuerintfuturique 
sinty  cur  ii,  quid  ex  quoque  eveniaty  et  quid  quamque  rem  signi- 
ficety  perspicere  nan  possint  9  An  interrupted  construction  here 
may  be  taken  up  again  by  the  particles  mentioned  above,  §  739. 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

ELLIPSIS. 


[§758.]  1.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words 
which  are  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  a  construction,  or  at 
least  appear  necessary  to  us  who  are  not  Komans,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  complete  expression  of  a  thought, 
where  no  word  is  wanting,  as  the  regular  and  original  one.   But 
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it  is  numifest  that  grammar  cannot  notice  all  kinds  of  ellipas, 
as  a  speaker  or  writer  very  often  begins  to  express  a  thought, 
and  after  having  used  some  words,  drops  it,  being  satisfied 
with  having  merely  suggested  it,  as  in  Virgil,  Aau  L  139.: 
Qttot  tgol  where  we  see  from  the  connection  what  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, « I  will  teach  you  how  to  conduct  yourselves,"  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  kind  To  ezpkin  the  reasons  of  such  arbitraiy 
omissions  made  by  the  speaker  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  to 
illustrate  the  practice  by  examples,  is  the  province  of  rhetonc, 
which  considers  it  as  a  rhetorical  figure,  called  aposiopeas. 
Grammar  has  to  treat  only  of  things  which  often  recur,  and  are 
customary  under  particular  circumstances,  and  grammatical 
omissions  of  this  kind  alone  will  be  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

[§  759.1  Note.  The  ellipses  occurring  in  proverb«  cannot  be  taken  into 
conBideration  here,  for  it  is  the  costom  of  all  languages  to  indicate  wdl- 
known  sentences  only  by  a  few  words,  and  to  leaTe  it  to  the  hearer  *°JWj 
the  rest ;  e.  g.  fortes  fortuna;  scil.  adjuvat;  nee  wfti,  nee  aUeri,  ffsLfrodtii, 
in  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  10.  Of  a  simiUr  kind  is  the  expression  in  drinking  tw 
health  of  a  person :  ftew  te,  sciL  valere  jtibeo.  Tibull.  ii.  1.  81. ,'  Orid,  Fol 
ii.  637. 

[§  760.]  2.  Respecting  the  omission  and  addition  of  the  per- 
sonal '  pronouns  when  forming  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  see 
§  693.  The  indefinite  kcmines  (people),  is  also  omitted,  whence 
the  expressions  dicunt,  treidunt,  ferunt,  putant,  vacant,  &c  (see 
§  381.),  frequently  with  the  addition  of  vulffo  (commonly).  The 
expression  "  so  called "  is,  by  means  of  the  same  ellipsis  ren- 
dered by  guem,  quam,  quod  or  quos,  quas,  quae  vacant  or  co- 
cabant  (See  §  714.)  ^  ^ 

[§  761.]  3.  Proper  names  of  persons  are  sometimes  join^ 
with  the  genitive  of  the  father's  name,  the  words  ^ft'«*  ot/*^ 
being  omitted;  e.  g.  Faustus  Sullaey  in  Cic  p,  Cluent.  34., 
Caecilia  Metdli,  Cic  de  Divin.  I  46,— but  more.  especiaU/^ 
the  case  of  foreign  names,  it  being  customary  in  Greek;  e-g- 
Hannibal  GisganU,  Selencus  Antiochi,  see  Ruhnken  on  ^^ 
Pat  ii.  5.  An  omission  more  common  in  Latin  than  that  o 
^ia  is  that  of  uxar  with  the  name  of  the  husband ;  hence  we  ^^ 
unfrequently  find  Terentia  Ciceranisj  Metella  Crassit  Ma^^ 
CatoniSi  and  Fabia  Dolabellae,  Domitia  PcLssieni  in  Qui^^  '"' 
3.  73.;    Apicata  Sejani,   Tacit  Ann.  iv-  11.;  Hectoris  An^^ 
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macliCy  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  319. ;  Elissa  Sichaeiy  Ovid,  Heroid.  vii. 
193. 

[§762.]  4.  Aedes  or  templum  is  frequently  omitted,  the 
name  of  the  divinity  alone  being  expressed  in  the  genitive,  but 
a  preposition  is  always  added ;  e.  g.  Liv.  i.  41. :  habitabat  rex  ad 
Jams  Statoris;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2.:  Vahrius  mihi  scripnt 
quemudmodum  a  Vestae  ad  tdbulam  Valeriam  ducta  esses; 
Philip,  i.  7. :  pecunia  utinam  ad  Opis  maneret! 

[§  763.]  5.  Other  particular  ellipses  are  those  of  the  words 
tempnsy  in  the  expressions  ex  quoy  ex  eo,  and  ex  illo  (since  thnt 
time),  and  brevi  (shortly) ;  parsy  with  adjectives,  as  in  English : 
tertia  (a  third),  decuma  (a  tenth),  quinquagegima  (the  fiftieth 
part),  and  in  the  plural  partes  (parts  performed  by  an  actor), 
with  the  adjectives  primae  and  secundae ;  febris  with  the  ad- 
jectives tertiana  and  quartana  ;  aqua  with  frigida  and  ecUida  ; 
earo  with  the  adjectives  ferinay  affninay  bubuhty  caninay  porcinay 
&c,  is  very  common ;  mare  with  altum ;  castra  with  hibemay 
aestiva  ;  praedium  (an  estate),  with  adjectives  derived  from  the 
names  of  neighbouring  towns,  as  in  Pompejanum  praperabamy  in 
TuscvJano  eraniy  ex  Farmiano  scripsit;  ardo  in  the  expressioq 
in  quattuardecim  sedere  ;  i.  e«  to  sit  on  one  of  the  fourteen  rows 
of  benches  set  apart  for  the  equites ;  pecuniae  in  the  name  of 
the  action  of  repetundae,  i«  e.  of  sums  of  money  reclaimed, — and 
other  expressions,  which  must  be  learned  from  the  dictionary. 

[§  764.]  6.  The  ellipsis  otcausd  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund 
(or  Fut  Part  Paas.)  is  a  decided  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom  (viz. 
the  use  of  the  genitive  of  the  declined  infinitive,  rov  ^siysiVy  to 
express  a  purpose  or  object,  the  preposition  ivsKd  or  imip  being 
omitted),  which,  especially  in  later  times,  was  looked  upon  and 
^sought  for  as  an  el^ance,  vide  §  663, 

But  it  18  wrong  to  apply  this  ellipeb  also  to  the  immediate  copnection  of  a 
noun  with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund ;  for  such  expressions  as,  Cic  de  Nat. 
Dear,  i.  22. :  deliberandi  sibi  umtm  diem  pastulavitj  ^  one  day  of  (L  e.  for) 
deliberation,*'  or  Quintil.  iv.  1 .  in  fin. :  paulo  langims  •xordium  rei  demanttntndae 
repekan^  or  Livy,  ix.  45. :  ut  Marruciniy  PeUgni^  &c.  mitterent  Romam  ara" 
tores  pads  petendae  amidtiaeque,  do  not  require  the  ellipsis  of  causa  for  their 
ezpbuation.  Nor  must  the  dative  (as  is  oflen  done)  be  confounded  with 
the  genitive ;  for  since  the  use  of  the  dative  as  expressive  of  purpose  b  as 
agreeable  to  Latin  Syntax  as  that  of  the  genitive  is  foreign  to  it,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  the  genitive  where  the  text  allows  us  to  con* 
sider  it  as  the  dative.  In  conformity  to  this,  there  occurs  no  decisive 
passage  of  the  ellipsis  of  ixmsa  (or  that  Greek  use  of  the  genitive  of  tbo 
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gerund)  in  Cicero,  Nepof,  or  Livj,  and  it  is  not  certain  in  Caesar,  noce  la 
the  passage,  Bell,  OtdL  iv.  17. :  n  naves  deficiencU  operia  esseni  a  barbarie 
mistae^  and  still  more  in  others,  the  reading  varies,  and  even  here  the  gemtiTe 
may  perhaps  depend  on  naves.  But  the  ellipsis  in  question  certain!  j  occurs  In 
Terence  in  one  passage,  probably  a  close  imitation  of  the  Greek  original. 
Ad,  iL  4.  6. :  vereor  eoram  in  os  ie  lamdare  amplms^  ne  id  asseniandi  magis 
gwam  quo  habeam  grahan  facere  existmnes.  Further,  in  Sallust,  designedly, 
and  with  some  affectation,  in  the  speech  of  L.  Philippus  (Fragm,  HUL  liK  i.) 
§  2.  4.  and  7. :  arma  tile  advemun  divina  et  humama  omnia  cepit^  mm  pro  tma 
out  quorum  simulat  injuria^  sed  legvm  ae  liberiatis  subvertendae;  but  novdicre 
else  in  this  author.  In  Velleius,  in  one  passage,  ii.  20.,  opus  eraiparfUms  ame- 
torikUe^  gratia :  cujus  augendae  C.  Marium  cumJUio  ab  exilio  revooarit,  onleas 
we  ought  to  read  cia,  which  is  more  genmne  Latin.  But  it  occurs  more  Ire- 
qucntly  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  9. :  ab  Norma  vitandae  suspicioms,  an  quia  /«- 
vidis  eonsilia  in  incerto  smUy  Nare  ae  max  Tiberi  devedus;  ibid.  27. :  Secmiae 
leges  dissensions  ordinum,  et  apiscendi  iUicitos  honoresy  out  peUendi  daros  rcrpc, 
aliaque  ob  prava  per  vim  laigte  sunt;  Ann.  vi.  30. :  quia  pecumam  omUtendae 
dekitioms  ceperant;  Ann,  ziii.  11. :  quas  (orationes)  Seneca  testificaado  qmam 
honesta  praeeiperety  veljadandi  ingeniiy  voce  prineipis  vuJgdbat;  ffisf.  iv.  25. : 
turn  e  seditiosis  unum  vinciri  jubet^  magis  ustapandi  juris^  quam  quia  umus 
culpa  foret;  ibid.  42. :  accustUionem  subisse  juvenis  admodum  nee  depeUendi 
pericuUy  sed  in  spem  potentiae  videbatur.  But  even  in  Tacitus  the  dative  of 
the  gerund  occurs  more  frequently  in  this  sense,  and  in  the  passages  Am. 
ii.  59.  init.,  and  iii.  41.  in  fin.,  this  case  might  easily  be  restored.  It  is  at  all 
events  clear  that  this  use  of  the  genitive,  generally  speaking,  remained 
foreign  to  the  Latin  language. 

[§  765.]  7.  The  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  ie  frequently  omitted,  ^hen 

it  stands  in  the  same  case  as  the  corresponding  relative;  less 

frequently,  though  not  very  rarely,  when  the  cases  are  different. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  relative  part  often  precedes  the 

leading  part  of  the  proposition,  in  which  case  is,  in  the  same 

case,  is  put  only  when  a  certain  emphasis  is  intended.     Hence 

we  often  meet  with  such  passages  as  e.  g.  Cic.  LaeL  22. :  mojrt- 

mum  amamenium  amicitiae  tolUt  (is),  qvi  ex  ea  tolUt  verecundiam, 

i.  e.  '^  he  bereaves  friendship  of  its  brightest  ornament,  who 

takes  away  from  it  mutual  respect  i^  and  very  frequently  witli* 

such  as,  terra  quod  accepit,  (id)  nunquam  sine  usura  reddiL     For 

the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  expressly  added  only  when  it  is  to 

be  pronounced  with  emphasis;  see  above,  §  744. 

Note.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  favourite  practice  in  Latin  to 
omit  the  demonstratives,  if  they  can  be  supplied  from  the  relatives.  We 
should  therefore  say,  disciptdvm  maxime  probo,  qualem  te  fore  promisittL,  for 
talem — qualem ;  quanta  potuit  celeritate  cucurrit;  and  so  very  frequently  with 
the  same  case  of  maximusy  as  e.  g.  Consul  quantis^  maximis  poterat  itineribus  ad 
coUegam  ducebat;  dedit  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit ;  i.  e.  ^'as  much  as  he 
possibly  could  give.**  (See  §  689.)  QuaUs  is  used  by  Livy  with  a  still 
greater  ellipsis,  iii.  62. :  proelium  Juit,  quale  inter  Jidentes  sibi  ambo  exerdtus^ 
L  e.  tale  quale  esse  debuit;  xxii.  49. :  equiium  pedesire  proeiium,  quale  jam 
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haud  dvbid  hostiwn  victoria  /uit.  With  relative  adverbs  the  corresponding 
demonstrative  adverb  is  omitted,  as  unde  semel  pectmiam  sumpaiitiy  iterwn 
sume,  for  inde  iterum  sums, 

[§  766.]  8.  The  pronoun  is,  ea,  id,  is  likewise  not  expressed^ 
if  it  would  be  required  to  be  put  in  the  same  oblique  case  as  the 
preceding  noun  to  which  it  refers.  Thus  e.  g.  pater  amat  liberas 
et  tamen  castigate  i  e.  '^  and  nevertheless  he  chastises  them." 
Sen.  Epist  79. :  muUos  illustratfortuna,  dum  vexat.  The  student 
may  also  remember  that  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative  ab- 
solute, those  references  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  which 
we  in  EngUsh  express  by  means  of  a  preposition  and  an  un- 
emph^tical  pronoun,  are  not  expressed  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Ctiesary 
Pompejo  victo,  in  Asiam  profectus  est,  L  e.  "  after  Pompey  had 
been  vanquished  by  him,"  where  in  Latin  ab  eo  is  never  added. 
Hence  we  usually  render  such  ablatives  absolute  actively,^  thus, 
"  after  having  vanquished  Pompey." 

§  767.]  9.  In  those  cases  where  we  use  "  that^  "  those,^  in- 
stead of  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  substantive,  the  pronoun 
is  is  never  used  in  Latin,  and  only  later  authors  express  this  re* 
lation  by  iUe.  It  is  the  rule,  that  the  preceding  substantive,  if 
it  can  be  conveniently  omitted,  is  left  to  be  supplied,  and  the 
pronoun,  which  would  refer  to  it,  is  not  expressed,  thus  e.  g. 
Nep.  Ale,  5. :  quum  Atheniensium  opes  senescere,  ctrntra  Lacedac' 
moniorum  crescere  videret,  for  illas  Lacedaemoniarum,  *'  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;"  Curt  ix.  26.  (6.) :  Philippus  in  acie  tutior, 
quam  in  theatrofidt:  hostium  mantis  saepe  vitavity  suarum  effugere 
non  valuit  And  thus  we  should  say,  not  only  in  the  nominative, 
fratris  JUius  mihi  placet,  sororis  displicet,  but  also  in  the  dative, 
fratris  Jilio  magnam  peeuniam,  sororis  nihil  prorstis  testamento 
legavity  and  in  the  ablative,  fratris  JUio  multum,  sororis  longe 
minus  utor.  So  also  with  prepositions,  as  e.  g.  Cic  m  Verr,  u 
30. :  Flehat  uterque,  non  de  suo  suppUcio,  sed  pater  defiUi  morte, 
de  patris  Jilius  ;  iii.  38. :  ut  aratores  in  servorum  numero  essent, 
servi  in  pubUcanorum ;  iv.  20. :  vt  non  conferam  vitam  neque 
existimationem  tuam  cum  ilUus,  i.  e.  "  with  those  of  that  man." 
There  are  also  instances  where  another  substantive  of  a  similar 
meaning  is  used,  or  the  same  is  repeated,  even  with  some  harsh- 
ness (e.  g.  Yell.  Pat  iL  128. :  In  hujus  virtutum  aestimatione  jam 
pridem  judicia  civitatis  cum  judiciis  principis  certant),  or  a  deri* 
vative  adjective  is  made  use  of,  as  e.  g.  Terentii  fabulas  studiose 
lego,  Plautinis   minus    delector.     We  also  meet  with  passage*- 
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•where,  instead  of  the  derivative  adjective,  or  of  the  genitive  of 
the  person  depending  on  the  omission  of  a  substantive,  the  name 
of  the  person  itself  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  verb  governs,  as 
e.  g.  Terentii  fahulis  magnopere  delector^  Plauto  hnge  minusy  or 
libros  Platonis  legOy  non  muUum  ah  Aristotele  dissidentesy  instead  of 
ah  ArUtotelis  (libris)  or  ab  Aristoteleis,  Comp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  4. 
§  15.  and  44.  §  197. :  si  cum  Lycurgo  et  Dracone  et  Solone  nostras 
leges  conferre  volueritis,  and  Heusinger  on  Cic.  de  Off,  L  22. 

Note.  Hie  and  iUe,  when  the  preceding  substantive  is  understood,  retain 
in  Cicero  their  demonstratiye  signification,  and  therefore  do  not  merely 
supply  the  place  of  the  substantive  which  is  omitted  ;  e.g.  Cic.  p.  Arch.  11.: 
Nuham  enim  virtutem  aliam  mercedem  labarum  perictdorttmque  desideratj  prae- 
ter  hone  (the  one  of  which  I  am  speaking)  UxudU  et  gloriae;  Divin,  ll.*. 
Quum  omnis  arrogantia  odiosa  est,  turn  iila  (into  which  I  should  fall)  ingemi 
atque  eloquentiae  mtdto  molestissima.  But  such  cases  form  the  precedent  on 
vhich  later  writers  actually  use  tile  in  the  place  of  a  preceding  substantive. 

[§  768.]  10.    The   possessive  pronouns  are  usually  omitted, 
when  they  can  be  easily  supplied  from  the  subject,  which  is 
either  a  noun,  or  implied  in  the  person  of  the  verb.     Thus  pa- 
trem  video,  fratrem  certe  diligisy  roga  parerUeSj  Cicero  in  Uhro  de 
senectute  Catonem  loquentem  induxit,  without  the  pronouns  tneum, 
tuum,  tuos,  suo ;  they  are  added,  only  when  emphasis  or  contra^ 
is  intended,  where  in  English  we  might  add  "own**  to  the 
pronoun.     Hence  the  Latins  did  not  say  animum  suum  adjecitj 
advertity  appuKt  ad  aliquam  reniy  animos  vestros  attendite  ad  ea 
quae  consequuntur,  but  animum  advertit,  animos  attendite  alone, 
since,  in  the  absence  of  a  genitive  or  of  the  pronoun  of  another 
person,  the  reader  or  hearer  would  naturally  understand  no  other 
person  than  that  of  the  verb.     The  contrast,  however,  requires 
its  addition  in  (Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  24.) :  ego  non  dicam,  tamen  id 
poteritis  cum  animis  vestris  cogitare,  and  the  precision  in  Juro  ex 
animi  met  sententia,  jura  ex  animi  tui  sententia.     But  if,  besides 
the  person  of  the  subject,  that  of  a  remote  object  also  occurs  in 
the  proposition,  the  possessive  pronoun  will  be  supplied  from 
this  latter,  e.  g.  patris  animum  mihi  reconciliasti,  i.  e.  patris  met 
animum  rather  than  tui. 

The  possessive  pronoun,  as  in  English,  is  generally  expressed 
only  once,  when  it  belongs  to  two  substantives,  even  if  tfcey 
are  of  different  genders,  as  amor  tuus  ac  judicium  de  me;  in^^t,itan 
tuum  ac  doctrina. 

[§  769.]    11.  The  interrogative  inteijection  Quid?  whicli  *     t  f 
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such  frequent  occurrence,  may  easily  be  explidned  by  an  ellipsis 
of  aisy  censes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  quid  attracts, 
or  draws  near  to  itself,  the  case  of  the  succeeding  verb,  e.  g.  Cia 
de  Off,  ii.  7. :  Q^id  f  Alexandrum  Pheraeum  quo  animo  vixisse 
arbitramurf  p»  Muren.  15.:  Quid?  iUam  pugnam  navalem  ad 
Tenedum  mediocri  certamine  commissam  arbitraris  f  in  Pis.  36. : 
Qtiidf  iUam  armarum  qfficinam  ecquid  recardarisf  and  further, 
that  in  the  phrase  quid  censes  (censemus,  censetis)?  when  another 
dause  depends  on  it,  quid  often  serves  merely  to  introduce  the 
interrogation,  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Rose*  Am.  17. :  Qwd  censes  hunc 
ipsum  Rosciuniy  quo  studio  esse  in  rusticis  rebus?  equivalent  to 
Quo  studio  censes  Roscium  esse  9  de  Off.  ii.  7. :  Quid  censemus 
superiorem  Dionysium^  quo  cruciatu  timoris  angi  solitum,  the 
same  as  Quo  cruciatu  censemus  Dionysium  angi  solitum  esse  f 

Quid  veto  f  Quid  igitur  f  Quid  ergo  9  Quid  enim  9  are  like- 
wise easily  expldned  by  an  ellipsis  of  censes  or  censetis.  They  are 
always  followed  by  another  question  which  may  be  united  with 
that  elliptical  interrogation  into  one  proposition.  But  of  a 
different  kind  are  Quid  postea  9  Quid  turn  9  Supply  sequitur, 
I  e.  "  what  follows  then  (or  from  this)  ?"  and  Quid  ita  9  "  How 
so?"  "Why?"  which  may  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of  the 
preceding  verb ;  thus,  e.  g.  Cic :  Accusatis  Sex.  Roscium. 
Quid  ita  9     Quia  de  manibus  vestris  effugit. 

In  the  interrogative  transition  Quid  quod,  which  is  so  fre* 
quent  in  the  Latin  writers,  dicam  de  eo  is  omitted,  hence 
properly  **  what  shall  I  say  about  this,  that,  &c.  ;**  but  it  may 
be  rendered  in  various  ways,  as,  e.  g.  by  " nay,"  " nay  even,* 
**but  ncno^  ^^ moreover.^  Thus,  e.  g.  Cic:  Quid  quod  sahu 
sociorum  summum  in  periculum  vocatur9  Quid  quod  sapien* 
tissimus  quisque  animo  aequissimo  moritur  9 

Quid  multa  9  quid  plura  9  ne  multa  ;  ne  multis  ;  ne  plura,  are 
used  with  the  ellipsis  of  dicam ;  we  may  perhaps  also  supply 
verba  and  verbis,  unless  we  consider  the  neuter  to  be  used  sub- 
stantively. Similar  expressions  are  quid  quaeris9  quid  vultis 
amplius9  We  also  find  the  infinitive  dicere  omitted;  Cic 
Brut  92.:  Nimis  multa  videor  de  me;  ad  Fam.  v.  21.:  Multa 

]^  (^f  alia  coram  brevi  tempore  licebit. 

uV'  [§  770.]     12.    Pertinere,   "  to  concern,"   "  to  have   reference 

,**  to,"  is  omitted  in  such  expressions  as  nihil  ad  me;  recte  an  secus, 

nihil  ad  nos  ;  aut  si  ad  nos,  nihil  ad  hoc  tempus,  in  Cic;  in  Pis, 
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28.;  nihil  ad  rem;  or  interrogatively  qtad  hoe  ad  JEpieuntmf 
**  what  does  this  concern  Epicurus?**  what  does  he  care  about 
it?  Quarsiu  haecf  for  qiwrsua  haec  pertinent?  ''what  is  that 
for?"  "what  does  this  refer  to?" 

In  the  elliptical  expression  quo  mild  hane  rem  f  ''  what  use  is 
this  to  me?"  and  unde  miki  aliquam  rem  f  "  whence  am  I  to  get 
any  thing?"  j9ara^  may  be  supplied;  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Fam.  yiL  23.: 
Martis  vera  signum  quo  mikif  pa^ds  auctorif  Horat.  JEpisL  L 
5.  12. :  quo  mihi  fortunam^  si  non  conceditur  uti  f  Sen.  de 
Tranq.  9*:  quo  mihi  bibliothecas  f  Horat  Serm.  iL  5.  102.: 
Unde  mihi  tamfortem  atquejidelemf  iL  7. 116.:  unde  mihilapt- 
dem  f  In  the  indignant  question^  in  Cic  I^dUp.  i.  10. :  Qkoi 
tu  mihi  intercessiones,  quas  religumes  f  supply  profers  or  dicis. 

A  similar  expression  is  quid  mihi  cum  hoc  re  f  "  what  have  I 
to  do  with  this?"  "  what  does  this  concern  me?"  e.  g.  Cic  pro 
Quint.  17. :  Quid  mihiy  inquit,  cum  ista  summa  sanctimonia  ae 
diligentia  9  viderint  ista  ojfficia  viri  boni^  de  me  autem  sic  con- 
siderenty  jfo. 

[§  771.]  13.  A  tense  of  facere  is  omitted  in  short  pro- 
positions contidning  an  opinion  on  a  person's  actions,  e.  g. 
Cicero:  Becte  ille,  melius  hi;  Bene  Chrgsippus,  qui  docet;  de 
Off*  iii.  27.:  At  stulte  (Regulus)  qui  non  modo  non  censuerii 
captives  remittendoSf  verum  etiam  dissuaserit  Quomodo  stulte  f 
p.  Milon.  14. :  Nihil  per  vim  unquam  ClodiuSy  omnia  per  vim 
Milo;  de  Off.  i.  11. :  ne  quid  tale  post  hoc  (scil.  fajciat^  Also 
in  the  phrase  finem  facere^  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  liL  40. :  Quae 
quum  dixissety  Cotta  Jlnem;  de  Fin.  iv.  1. :  Quae  quum  dixisset^ 
finem  ille.  This  ellipsis  deserves  especially  to  be  noticed  in  the 
phrases  nihil  aliud  quam,  quid  atiud  quam,  nihil  praeterquam, 
which  in  sense  are  equivalent  to  **  mjerely^  c  g.  Nep*  Ages.  2. : 
Tissaphemes  nihil  aliud  quam  bellum  comparavit;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
46. :  Per  biduum  nihil  aliud  quam  steterunt  parati  adpugnandum ; 
Sueton.  Caes.  20. :  ut^  quoad  potestate  abihty  domo  ahditus  mhil 
aliud  quam  per  edicta  obnuntiaret;  Aug.  83.:  mox  nihil  aUud 
quam  vectabatur  et  deambulabat;  Flor.  iiL  23. :  Nam  quum  jure 
belli  Sulla  dictator  proscripsisset  inimicos,  qui  supereranty  re- 
vocante  Lepido,  quid  aliud  quam  ad  bellum  vocabantur  f  Liv.  ir. 
3. :  rogationes  quibus  quid  aliud  quam  admonemuSy  cives  nos  eorum 
esse  f  Liv.  iiL  26. :  et  ilia  quidem  nocte  nihil  praeterquam  vigHatum 
est  in  urbe.    In  like  manner  the  verb  is  omitted  with  nihil  ampUus 
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quam,  nihil  minus  quanh  -and  its  place  is  supplied  hj  the  one 
following,  as  Sueton.  Damit  3. :  quotidie  sibi  secretum  hararium 
sumere  sokbat^  nee  quidquam  ampUus  quam  mtucas  capture; 
Liv.  xxvL  20. :  nihil  minus  quam  verebatur^  ne  obstaret  ghriae 
suae,  he  was  far  from  fearingy  &c  We  observe  a  similar 
ellipsis  in  the  {dirase  si  nihil  aUud^  e.  g.  Curt  iv.  28. :  vincam 
tamen  silentiumy  et,  si  nihil  aliudy  certe  gemitu  interpettabo,  *^  if 
nothing  else,"  i.  e.  ^^  if  I  cannot  do  any  thing  else."  See 
Drakenborch  on  Liv.  zxx.  35. 

Note.  The  elliptical  use  of  nihil  aUud  quam  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
(See  §  735.)  But  nihil  aUud  niai,  nothing  el«e  than,  occurs  in  Cicero,  as  p. 
Arch,  4. :  si  mhH  aliud  nisi  de  dviiate  ac  iege  tUcimus,  nikU  dieo  ampUm ;  but 
a  real  ellipsis  o{  facere  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  here,  since  there  is  a 
direct  connection  with  the  verb  following ;  p.  Leg,  'Man.  22. :  ut  nihU  aUud 
nisi  de  hosie  ac  de  laude  cqgitet. 

[§  772.]  14.  Ait  or  inquit,  which  serves  to  introduce  the 
direct  words  of  another  person,  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.  g. 
Phaedr.  v.  5.  37.:  turpemque  aperto  pignore  error  em  probans: 
JSn,  hie  declarat^  quotes  sitis  judices;  but  more  frequently  in 
relating  a  connected  conversation,  in  this  scanner,  Turn  tile;  hie 
ego  ;  huie  ego* 

Respecting  the  omission  of  the  verb  ^\to  say^  in  indirectly 
quoting  some  one's  words,  and  the  supplying  it  from  some  pre- 
ceding verb,  see  above,  §  620.  Even  without  another  verb 
preceding,  dieU  is  sometimes  omitted  in  quoting  a  person's 
words,  e.  g.  Cia  de  Nat  Deor.  ii.  14. :  Scite  enhn  Chrysippus: 
ut  gladii  causa  vaginam,  sic  praeter  mundum  cetera  omnia  aliorum 
causa  esse  generata. 

The  omission  of  the  idea  implied  in  "  I  will  tell  you,"  or  "  let 
me  tell  you "  in  the  apodosis,  and  commonly  after  a  protasis 
with  ncy  is  of  a  different  nature;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Arch.  1. :  Ac  ne 
quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  did  forte  miretur  —  (let  me  tell  you)  ne  nos 
quidem  huie  uni  studio  penitus  unquam  dediti  fuimus ;  in  Verr,  ii. 
73. :  Ac  ne  forte  omnia  ita  eondita  fuisse  videantur:  quae  consUio 
aliquo  aut  rations  inveniri  potuerunt,  inoenta  sunt^  judices. 

[§  773.]  15.  In  adjurations  the  verb  oro  (or  rogoy  precor, 
&c.)  is  frequently  omitted  after  the  preposition  per  (by),  which 
makes  the  accusative  of  the  person  adjured  appear  to  depend  on 
the  preposition.  Curt.  iv.  55.  (14.) :  Per  ego  vos  deos  patrios^ 
vindicate  ab  ultimo  dedecore  nomen  gentemque  Persarum.     The 
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construction  is  thiAyper  deos  patrios  varoro,  vindicate,    Gronov., 
in  the  7th  voL  of  Drakenborch's  Livy,  p.  187.  (on  Liv.  xzix. 
.  18.  9.)  has  collected  numerous  examples  of  this  kind.     Comp. 
§794. 

In  the  wish  Di  meUora  I  either  the  verb  dent  is  omitted^  or 
vehnt,  as  we  find  at  full  length  in  Ovid^  Metanu  vii.  37« :  Di 
meliara  velint;  Juven.  yiL  207. :  Di,  mqjarum  umbriM  tenuem  et 
sine  pondere  terrami —  supply  date. 

[§  774.]  16.  As  occasionally  in  Engli8h5  so  often  in  Latin  a 
verb  is  put  once  only  instead  of  twice,  being  left  to  be  supplied 
the  second  time,  e.  g.  in  Cic.  deLeg.  iii.  13.:  ut  ^im  cupidi- 
tatibus  principum  et  vitiis  vf^fici  solet  tota  civitas,  sie  emendari  et 
torrigi  continentia;  and  even  when  the  persons  are  different,  as, 
e.  g.  magis  ego  te  amo  quam  tu  me,  supply  amas.  From  a  pre- 
ceding negative  verb  the  corresponding  positive  verb  is  some- 
times left  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  g.  from  nego,  dico;  from  vetOy 
jubeo  ;  in  which  case  the  copulative  et  obtains  the  signification  of 
the  adversative  eed;  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att*  vii.  15. :  plerigue  negoHt, 
Caesarem  in  candicume  mansurum,  poHulataque  kaec  ab  eo  in-- 
terposita  esse,  quo  minus  quod  opus  esset  ad  beUum  a  nobis 
pararetur,  which  we  should  in  English  express  either  by  **  most 
people  say  that  —  not  -—  and  that,  &c.,'^  or  by  using  two  verbs. 
Comp.  de  I^g.  ii.  27.  §  67.  Further,  in  a  relative  clause  an 
infinitive  is  left  to  be  supplied  from  the  tempus  fitdtum  of  the 
main  proposition,  as  e.  g.  quos  voluit  omnes  interfecit  ^^  he  caused 
€dl  whom  he  wished  to  be  killed ; "  rogat  Rubrium,  ut,  quos  com^ 
modum  ei  sit,  invitet;  non  facile  irascetur  judex  cui  tu  velis,  viz. 
eum  irasci;  and  even  in  cases  where  an  infinitive  future  is  to  be 
supplied,  e.  g.  Cic  de  Off,  iL  22. :  ne  illam  quidem  consequuntur, 
quam  putant,  gratiam,  L  e.  quam  se  consecuturos  putant  An 
ellipsis  of  the  infinitive  takes  place  also  in  indirect  discourse 
after  relatives,  where  the  verb,  if  it  were  repeated,  would  have 
to  be  put  in  the  subjunctive ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
the  subject  of  the  omitted  infinitive  is  put  in  the « accusative, 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr,  iii.  92. :  (Verres)  ajebat  se  tantidem  aestimas^e^ 
quanti  Sacerdotem  for  quanti  Sacerdos  aestimasset,  p.  Lig.  1.: 
coTifitetur  se  in  ea  parte  fuisse,  qua  te,  qua  virum  omni  laude 
dignum  patrem  tuum  ;  de  Fin,  iv.  20. :  Zeno  negat,  Platonem,  si 
sapiens  non  sit,  eadem  esse  in  causa,  qua  tyrannum  Diongsium  ; 
Liv.  viii.  14. :    Cumanos  Suessulanosque  ejusdem  juris  condicio^ 
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nisq  ue,  cujus  Capuam,  esse  placuity  L  e.  citftis  Capua  esset  See 
§  603.  The  same  attraction  to  the  case  of  the  leading  propo- 
sition^ which  ifl  g^ieral  in  the  construction  of  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit.,  sometimes  also  occurs  with  the  participle^  as  Nep. 
Ilann,  5, :  Hannibal  Minttcium,  magistrum  equitumy  pari  ac  die- 
taiorem  dolo  productum  in  proeUuniy  fugavit;  Liv.  xzziy.  82.: 
nam  ei  Messenen  uno  et  eodem  jure  foederis,  quo  et  Lacedaemonem, 
in  amicitiam  nostram  receptam,  soeiam  nobis  urbem,  vi  atque 
armis  cepisti;  —  and  in  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absol., 
Liv.  iv.  39. :  Quibus  poterat  sauciis  ductis  sedan  ;  L  29. :  rapUm 
quibus  quisque  poterat  elatis*  Other  kinds  of  attraction  of  the 
relative  pronoim  are  of  Greek  origin^  and  very  rarely  used^  as 
LuccejUB  in  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  14.:  quum  aliquid  agas  eorum, 
quorum  consuesti ;  Herat.  Serm,  i.  6.  15. :  judice,  quo  nosti, 
populo,  where  Bentley  has  collected  some  similar  passages  from 
Grellius,  but  Terent.  Heaut.  i.  L  35. :  hoc  quidem  causa,  qua 
dixi  tibi,  is  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  ellipsis  me  scire  veUe  is  to 
be  supplied  from  the  preceding  scire  hoc  vis? 

Nate.  A  peculiar  construction  of  quam  qui  with  the  superlaiiTe  is  ex- 
plained by  the  omission  of  the  verb ;  Cicero,  ad  Fam,  xiii.  3. :  tam  nUhi 
gratum  id  erit^  quam  quod  graOssimum ;  ibid.  v.  2. :  tam  enim  sum  amicus  rei* 
pubUcae,  quam  qui  maxime ;  pro  Stdl.  81. :  tam  sum  mxsericorsy  judiees^  quam 
vos,  tam  mitisy  quam  qui  lemsshmu.  So  also  ut  qui^  without  a  preceding  torn ; 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiil.  62. :  Te  semper  sic  eoloan  et  tuehor^  ut  quern  diU' 
gentissime ;  Quintil.  iii.  8.  12. :  deliberatio  affectus^  ut  quae  maxime^  postutat, 

[§  775.]  17*  Zeugma  {tj^fia^  called  by  some  syllepsis)  is  that 
form  of  expression  in  which  a  verb  which  grammatically  belongs  to 
two  or  more  nouns  is,  as  to  its  meaning,  applicable  only  to  one;  so 
that  to  the  other  noun  or  nouns  another  verb,  sometimes  of  a  quite 
different  meaning,  must  be  supplied.  This  mode  of  expression 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  poets,  and  in  those  prose  writers  who 
are  fond  of  deviating  from  the  common  mode  of  speaking ;  e.  g. 
Taa  Ann.  iL  20. :  Germamcus,  quod  arduum,  sibi,  cetera  legatis 
permisit,  where  from  permisit  another  verb,  perhaps  sumpsit, 
must  be  supplied  with  sibi;  ibid.  iii.  12. :  si  legatus  officii  terminos, 
obsequium  erga  Imperatorem  exuit,  where  to  terminos  we  may 
supply  excessit,  Sallust,  Jug,  46. :  In  Jugurtha  tantus  dolus 
tantaque  peritia  locorum  et  militiae  erat,  uti,  pacem  an  beUum 
gerens  perniciosior  esset,  in  incerto  haberetur.  Pacem  gerere  is 
not  said,  but  pacem  agere ;  on  the  other  hand,  bellum  gerere  is 
common.  But  even  in  Cicero  we  find  similar  expressions  ; 
/>.  MiL  1. :  ilia  arma,  centuriones,  cohortes  non  periculum  nobis, 
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sed  praesidium  denuntianty  where  the  verb  denuniiart,  "ii 
threaten^"  is  applicable  only  to  periculum,  and  for  praaidin 
we  must  supply  pramittunt 

[§  776.]  18.  The  auxiliary  verb  esse  is  finequently  onritted 
with  the  infinitives  formed  by  means  of  it.  This  ia  so  comma 
with  the  infin.  pei£  pass.,  depending  on  opartety  that  it  maybe 
regarded  as  the  ordinary  usage>  as  in  Terence :  adaUscenti  mam 
ffestum  apariuit;  aneittas  non  opartuit  relietas ;  Cicero:  p^ 
jam  pridem  factum  opartuit ;  totam  rem  LucuUo  integnm  itr- 
vatam  {^un-tuit;  signum  ablatum  nan  opartuit,  &a  Comp  §611. 
As  regards  the  other  forms,  it  is  only  the  third  perswis  of  the 
present,  est  and  suiU,  which,  in  the  tenBcs  of  the  pasave,  are 
omitted ;  though  not  so  freijuently  in  Cicero  as  in  later  pro« 
writers.  Oicero,  however,  especially  in  his  pluloeophical  wnt- 
ings,  often  omits  est  and  sunt  as  the  predicate  verb  with  «§»■ 
tives ;  e.  g.  A  O^.  L  12. :  Poeni  foedifragi,  crudelis  HanM: 
reUqui  justiores ;  and  in  proverbial  phrases  this  is  almost  tlie 
general  practice :  summum  jus  summa  injuria,  in  Cic.  rfe  Oj.  i- 
10. ;  omma  praeclara  vara,  Laeh  21. ;  jucundi  acti  hhores,  ds 
Fin.  iL  32. ;  quot  homines  tot  sententiae,  suus  cuique  nwi,  ffl 
Terence,  Phorm.  iL  4.  14. 

Note,  In  speaking  of  the  passiye  forms,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  tha»«^ 
is  most  firequentlj  omitted  with  the  fut  part  pass. ;  Cic  Cat  J^f'j^ 
Habenda  ratio  valetudifds,  vtendum  modicis  exercUationHnu ;  but  it  is «»« 
only  in  short  sentences,  and  when  riietorical  emphasis  is  aimed  at 

[§  777.]  19.  Ut  (as)  in  mterposed  clauses,  such  as  vt  opi^^ 
ut  puto,  ut  censeoy  ut  credo,  is  not  unfrequently  omitted,  ^^ 
the  case  also  in  EnglisL  It  must  be  observed  that  credo,  usw 
in  this  manner^  very  often  takes  an  ironical  meanings  H*^  ^ 
«l8houldthink;''e.g.  CiQ.de Fin.  L  3.:  male, credo, nurenri^ 
mets  civibus,  si  ad  eorum  cognitianem  divina  ilia  ingenia  trasy'^ 
rem.  The  other  verbs,  however,  are  much  more  frequently  ^ 
as  loading  verbs  followed  by  the  accus.  with  the  infin.;  hence  ^^ 
is  not  advisable  to  say,  e.  g.  nondum  domi  erat,  ut  sciebam;  «^ 
dum  Eomam  venisti,  ut  puto,  but  rather  nondum  eum  domi^  ^ 
sciebam  ;  nondum  Romam  te  advenisse  puto :  this  constructioii  »8 
especially  common  with  relatives ;  e.  g.  Ubri,  quos  putabats  vm 
surreptos  esse,  reperti  sunt. 

[§  778.]     20.    A  preposition  is  sometimes  pleonastics'v  P^ 
with  two  nouns  joined  by  et  or  aut ;  respecting  this,  BCe  §  '* 
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jPolL  On  the  other  hand,  an  ellipsis  of  a  prepontion  takes  place 
when  it  is  omitted  with  the  first  of  two  nouns,  and  put  with  the 
second  only.  This  is,  however,  not  often  the  case,  and  only  in 
the  poets ;  e.  g*  Horat.  Carm,  iii.  25. :  Quae  nemara,  aut  quos 
agar  in  speeus,  for  in  quae  nemara  aut  m  quos  specus  agovy  comp. 
Bentley's  note  to  this  passage ;  Epist  iL  1.  25. :  foedera  regum 
vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  Another  ellipsis  of  a 
preposition  with  the  relative  pronoun,  together  with  the  ellipsis 
of  the  verb  which  preceded  with  the  demonstrative,  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence ;  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att.  viiL  15.  :  in  eadem 
opimane  fui,  qua  reUqui  amnes^  properly  in  qua  reliqui  amnes 
fuerunt;  p*  Rose,  Am.  44. :  In  quern  hoc  dicam,  quaeris,  JErucif 
Non  in  eum,  quern,  vis  etputas,  for  in  quern  vis  etputas  me  dicere  ; 
Tusc.  i  46. :  si.  opinamur  eos,  quibus  dirbati  sumus,  esse  cum 
aliquo  sensu  in  iis  maUs^  quibus  vulgo  opinantur,  L  e«  in  quibus  eos 
esse  vulgo  homines  opinantur.  QuintiL  vi  1.  16. :  si  percussus 
sit  ab  eoy  quo  minime  oportuit  See  §  774.,  and  comp.  Heindorf 
on  Cic  de  Nat.  Deer.  i.  12. 

[§779.]  21.  In  the  phrase  tantum  abest  ut,  followed  by 
another  clause  with  ut,  an  adverb,  such  as  potius  (rather), 
contra  (on  the  contrary),  seems  to  be  omitted  with  the  second 
ut.  This  potiusy  however,  is  never  added,  and  contra  but  rarely } 
for  the  second  clause  with  ttt,  another  construction  with  vix  or 
etiam  is  sometimes  used ;  e.  g.  Cic  Orat.  29. :  in  quo  tantum 
ahesty  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  eo  difficiles  ac  morosi  simus, 
ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes;  Tusc.  v.  2. :  ac philo^ 
Sophia  quidem  tantum  abest,  ut  proinde  ac  de  hominum  vita  est 
merita  laudetvr^  ut  a  pkrisque  neglecta  a  multis  etiam  vituperetur  ; 
Brut.  80. :  tantum  abfuit,  ut  injlammares  nostros  animos :  som^ 
num  vix  tenebamus, 

[§  780.]  22.  The  conjunction  si  in  the  protasis  is  often 
omitted  in  Latin,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  English  with  ^^if ;'' 
in  this  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  clause  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  question,  it  being  pronounced  with  the  tone  of  a 
question ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  RulL  ii,  25. :  Libet  agros  emu  Prvmum 
quaero  quos  agros  f  et  quibus  in  hcis  f  you  wiU  buy  lands,  or 
will  you  buy  lands  ?  L  c  if  you  wiU  buy  lands,  I  will  first  ask, 
&c. ;  Juven.  iii.  100. :  Rides,  majore  cachinno  concutitur :  Jkt, 
si  lacrimas  conspexit  amid,  nee  dolet;  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  6.  50.: 
Frigidus  a  rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor :  quicunque  obvius  est 
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me  consulit;  Cic  in  RulL  iL  15. :   Commodwn  erit  IWffamum  — 
totam  denique  Asiam  populi  Romani  factam  esse  dicere  :  utrum 
aratio  ad  ejus  ret  disputatianem  deerit,  an  impelU  nan  poterii  mt 
falsumjudicet  f     The  future  perfect  is  particularlj  firequent  in 
these  sentences^  as  Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  2. :  Furem  aUquem  aut  rapa-^ 
cem  accusaris ;  vitanda  tibi  semper  erit  omnis  avariHae  suspicm. 
Mal^cum   quempiam  adduzeris  aid  crudelem:    cavendum   erit 
semper^  ne  qua  in  re  asperior  aut  inhumamor  fuisse  videare  ;  Hor. 
Serm,  iL  3.  292. :  casus  medictuve  levarit  aegrum  ex  prtseapiti^ 
mater  delira  necabit,   <^  should  chance  or  the  physician   have 
saved  him/'  L  e.  '^  if  chance,  &c,  has  saved  him,  the  mother 
will  destroy  him ; "  Terent.  Phomu  L  2.  35. :   Unum  cnynorisj 
amnes  noris,  "  if  you  know  one,  you  know  alL"     Also  with  the 
imperf.  and  pluperf.  subjunctive,  in  supposing  a  case  which  ia 
known  not  to  be  a  real  one ;  in  Verr.  iiL  97. :  negaret  hoe  aestt- 
matiane  se  usum :  vos  id  homini  credidisse  videremim,  for  si  me- 
garet;  de  Off.  iiL  19. :  Dares  hane  mm  M.  Crasso,  ut  digitarusn 
percussiane  heres  posset  scriptus  esse,  qui  re  vera  non  esset  heres: 
in  foroy  mihi  crede,  saltaret;  Plin.  Epist.  L  12. :  Dedisses  huic 
animo  par  corpus,  fecisset  quod  optabat,  for  si  dedisses, 

[§  781.]     23.    The  conjunctions  vero,  autem,  are  frequently 
omitted  in  adversative  clauses,  especially  in   short  one^  the 
opposition  being  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
proposition ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  RulL  ii.  8. :  Non  defuit  consilium  :  fida 
erga  plebem  Ram,  defuit;  Liv.  xxiL  51. :  vincere  scit  Hannibal, 
victoria  uti  nescit ;    Senec.  Epist  88. :  ego,  quid  futurum  sit, 
nescio,  quid  fieri  possit  scio  ;  Plin.  Epist  iiL  20. :  multifamam, 
conscientiam  pauci  verentur  ;    Cic  €ui  Att  ix.  10. :  SuQa  patuit, 
ego  non  potero  f  de  Fin.  v.  32. :  An  Scythes  Anaekarsis  potuit 
pro   nihilo   pecuniam   ducere,   nostrates   philosophi   non  faeere 
poterunt  f   **  and  should  our  philosophers  not  do  it  ? "   tn  Cat 
L  1. :  ^n  vero  vir  ampUssimus  P.  Scipio  TL  Gracckum  medioeriter 
lahefactantem  statum  rei  puhUcae  privaius  interfecit :   CatiUnam, 
orbem  terras  caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupientem,  nos  consuks 
perferemus  f     And  it  occurs  in  this  manner  frequently,  in  de- 
scribing a  progress  from  smaller  to  greater  things.     We'must 
add  the  remark  that  non  in  a  second  negative  member  of  a  pro- 
position, e.  g.  aliena  vitia  videt,  sua  non  videt,  is  thus  used  without 
the  conjunction  et  or  vero;  Cic  Cat  Maj.  11. :    Tantum  dbi  et 
potionis  adhibendum,  ut  reficiuntur  vires,  non  opprimantur  ;  Tusc 
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liL  18. :  A  gravibus  et  antiquis  philosophis  medicina  petenda  esf^ 
non  ah  his  voluptariis.  But  et  (ac)  rum  must  be  used  in  unreal 
suppositions,  or  ironical  sentences^  where  the  second  member 
contains  the  trutL  Here  we  may  supply  "  rather,"  or  *'  as  is 
really  the  case"  (see  above,  §  334.);  Cic.  de  Off.  L  2. :  si  sibi 
cansentiaty  et  non  interdum  naturae  banitate  vincatur  ;  in  RulL  ii, 
26. :  usus  est  hoc  verbo,  exhauriendam  esse  plehem,  quasi  de 
aliqua  sentina,  ac  non  de  optimorum  civium  genere  loqtieretur ; 
p.  Rose,  Am.  33. :  Quasi  nunc  id  agatur — ac  non  hoc  quaeratur. 
JPotius  is  actually  used  in  Cic  de  Orat,  i.  22. :  Quando  enim  me 
ista  curasse  aut  cogitasse  arbitramini,  et  non  semper  irrisisse  potius 
eorum  hominum  impudentiam  ;  in  Cat.  iL  6. :  quis  denique  ita  ad" 
spexit  ut  perditum  crvem  ac  non  potius  ut  importunissimum 
hostemy  which  is  equivalent  to  quari  perditus  esset  civis,  ac  nan 
impartumssimus  hostis* 

[§  782.]  24.  The  conjunction  is  likewise  omitted  when  two 
single  words  as  comprehending  the  whole  idea  are  opposed  to 
each  other;  e.g.  velim  nolimy  "whether  I  would  or  not;" 
maxima  minima^  "  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least ; "  prima 
postrema,  "  from  the  first  to  the  last ; "  dignos  indignos  adire, 
"both  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  deserve  it ;  ^  ire  red- 
ire,  "to  go  to  and  fro."  Thus  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  54.:  Aedifi- 
ciis  omnibus  publicis  privatis,  sacris  profanis  sic  pepercit ;  Sail, 
Cat  11. :  Nam  glariam,  honorem,  imperium  bonus  ignavus  aeque 
sibi  exoptant,  at  which  passage  Corte  quotes  several  similar  ones. 

[§  783.]  25.  Et  is  very  frequently  omitted  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  two  colleagues ;  e.  g.  Consules  declarati  sunt  Cn.  Pom- 
pefusy  M.  Crassus  ;  quo  anno  Cn*  Pompepis,  M.  Crassus  consules 
fuerunt ;  Cn.  Pompejo,  M»  Crasso  consulibus ;  and  so  also  Cic^ 
in  Verr.  L  41.:  ab  A.  Postumio,  Q.  Fulvio  censortbus  ;  ibid,  14; : 
P.  Lentuhy  L.  Triario  quaestoribus  urbanis.  But  sometimei| 
also  when  the  names  of  two  persons  stand  in  another  relation  to 
each  other ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Brut.  74. :  Mitto  L.  Laelium,  P.  Scipio-- 
nem ;  de  Off.  ii.  17. :  dicebat  idem  Cotta,  Curio;  ibid,  ii.  19. :  ciwn- 
mendarejudicibusy  magistratibus.  Bespecting  another  customary 
omission  of  the  conjunction  in  certain  formulae,  see  §  740.  In 
other  combinations  et  is  seldom  omitted  with  two  words,  in  the 
oratorical  style ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  i.  48. :  aderant  amid,  pro^ 
pinqui  ;  iL  24. :  inimicvSy  hostis  esses ;  iiL  55. :  dejectos  fortunis 
omnibusy  expulsos.     See  my  note  on  Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  78.,  §  192 
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Ako  with  verbs ;  e.  g.  Cia  Divin.  4. :  Adsuni,  queruntur  SUndi 
universi ;  p,  Liff,  4. :  ItaHd  prohibetur,  exulat.  If  three  or  more 
Bubstantives  are  joined^  it  ia  usual,  in  good  prose,  either  to  omit 
the  conjunction  in  all  cases,  or  to  insert  it  between  each ;  thus 
either  amicitiam  summa  Jide,  eansiantia,  justUia  servavit,  or 
summajide  et  ctmstantia  etjustitia  ;  Cic.  p.  Mureru  8.  may  serve 
as  an  example  for  both  cases :  qui  non  modo  Curtis,  Catanidm^ 
Pampejis^  antiquu  ilHsy  sed  his  recentHms  Mariis  et  DidOs  ^ 
Coeltis  commemorandis  jacebant.  This  is  also  the  more  oommoa 
practice  with  adjectives  and  vert)S.  *  Hence  it  is  not  proper  to 
conclude  an  enumeration  of  several  persons  or  things  with  et  oli^ 
et  ceteris  et  cetera^  but  rather  without  «f,  thus,  aUi,  ceteris  retiqui, 
reltqua.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  though  et,  ac,  sad 
atque  are  not  used  alone  in  the  third  or  fourth  placet,  yet  the 
enclitic  que  very  frequently  occurs  in  this  position;  as  e.g. 
Cic.  p.  Muren.  1. :  precor  —  ut  ea  res  vabis  populoque  Banumo 
paceniy  tranquittitatem,  atium  concordiamque  affirat;  saA  ntket- 
wards  idem  ego  sum  precatus^utea  res  fauste,  feHciter  prwpereque 
eveniretf  and  ut  ah  kujus  hanareyfama  fortunisque  omnibus  mtfm^ 
carum  impetus  propulsare  possim,  and.  in  a  gieat  many  other 
passages. 

[§  784.]     26.  We  may  likewise  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the  con- 
junction ety  when  two  protases  introduced  by  si  are  joined  toge- 
ther;   where  we   say  «jf — and  if,''  or  «tf — and/*  onoitting 
the  second  « if."    Examples  of  this  kind  are  common.     Comp. 
Cic  de  Off.  iii.  9. :  Haec  est  vis  hujus  anuU  et  hujus  exempli : 
Si  nemo  sciturus,  nemo  ne  suspieaturus  qtadem  sit,  cum  aUqmd 
injuste  feceris,  si  id  diis  kominibusque  fkturum  sit  semper  ignotum, 
sisne  facturus.     An  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  ut  is  supposed 
when  Tie  precedes,  and  the  mere  et  is  used  to  oontmue  the  sen- 
tence ;    e.  g.   Curt.  viii.  50. :  monere  coepit  Porum,  ne  uUima 
experiri  perseveraret,  dederetque  se  victori;  Nep.  Bum.  6. :  Olymr- 
pias  ab  Eumene  petiit,  ne  pateretur  PhiUppi  domus  et  famUiae 
inimicissimos   stirpem  quoque  interimere,  ferretque  opem  liberie 
Alexandria  and  a  little  before  huic  ills  primum  suasit  ne  se  nuwe^ 
ret  et  expectaret,  where  the  copulative  conjunctions  et,  atque, 
que  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  adversative  sed.     Comp.  §  774, 

[§  785.]  27.  We  may  here  mention  in  conclusion  that  a  prae- 
nomen  which  belongs  to  two  persons  in  common  is  only  put 
once  in  the  plural,  before  the  other  names,  e.  g.  Cic  in  RulL  iL 
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5. :  Tib.  et  Gajus  GraccM;  Cat.  Maj.  9. :  mihi  Gnaeus  et 
PubKtLS  Scipianes — fortunati  videbantur  ;  Liv.  i.  42. :  Servius 
dtuu  JiUas  jmenSms  regiisy  Lucio  atque  Arunti  Tarqtdmisy  jungiL 
Aldo  when  two  names  belong  to  two  perscHis  in  common,  as  Cic. 
in  Verr*  L  39. :  cum  Q.  et  CtL  JPostumu  Curtiis ;  Brut.  25,  i 
orationes  Z.  et  C,  AureUorum  Orestarunu  Such  persons  are 
usually  brothers,  and  the  word  fratres  is  added,  Cic  Brut.  69. : 
JEodem  tempore  C.  et  L.  Caepasii  fratres  fuerunt.  The  singular 
is-  not  so  firequent,  but  still  occurs  in  Cic.  p.  Rob,  per<L  7. :  Cn. 
et  Lm  Domiiius;  Ldv*  yL  22.:  Sp.  et  L.  JPapirius ;  Sueton. 
Caes.  80. :  Marcoque  et  D.  Bruto,  which  is  attested  by  MSS. 
The  same  is  done  with  other  substantiyes ;  YelL  Pat.  iL  67. :  legio 
Martia  et  quarta;  Brutus  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xL  19.:  quum  pu-^ 
tarem  quartam  et  Martiam  legumes  mecum  futuras;  Liv.  x. 
18. :  cum  legionibus  secunda  et  tertia ;  xzyL  10. :  circa  portal 
CoUinam  EsqfiiUnamquey  and  inter  Esquilinam  CoUinamque 
portam. 

Note,  A  praenomen  belonging  to  two  persons  should,  according  to  Gro« 
novius  (on  Liv.  iv.  48.),  precede  the  other  names,  and  be  put  in  the  plural, 
as  is  there  edited  by  Drakenborch  :  Turbatores  vtdgi  erant  Spurii  Maeciliua 
qvartum  et  MetHiiu  tertium  tribuni  plehis ;  so  also  x.  1. :  Marcis  Lima  Dentre 
et  AemSio  consuHbw;  x.  40. :  eqmiibut  Oajo»  Caedieiwn  et  Trebonnanprae/ecit^ 
Others  have  doubted  this,  because  the  same  praenomen  is  very  frequently 
repeated,  and  the  question  cannot  be  decided  by  means  of  MSS.  But  the 
plural  of  the  praenomen,  joined  with  duo,  is  well  attested ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
100. :  ObiU  in  eubieuio  eodem,  quo  pater  Octamu^  duobus  Sextis  Pompefo  et 
Apptdejo  consuUbua;  Liv.  ▼.  24. :  duoi  PMio$  Comdio9^  Cossum  et  Sei* 
pionem. 


CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

AB&ANaEMENT  OF  WOBDS,  AND   STBUCTUBE   OF   PEBIODS. 

[§  786.]  1.  When  we  arrange  tbe  words  according  to  the  lo- 
^cal  connection  of  ideas,  the  first  place  next  to  the  conjunction 
or  connecting  relative  is  taken  by  the  subject ;  next  comes  the 
verb  with  its  adverb ;  then  the  cases  of  the  nearer  or  remoter 
object;  and  last  the  remaining  additions  of  prepositions  with 
their  cases.    The  adjective  closely  adheres  to  the  substantive 
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which  it  qualifies.  This  is  commonly  called  the  granunatical 
order  of  construction  which  is  strictly  followed  in  most  modem 
languages.  But  the  Latin  language  may  place  any  one  of  the 
four  principal  parts  firsts  and  has,  besides,  great  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rest :  the  adverb  may  be  separated  from  the 
Terb,  and  the  adjective  from  the  substantive,  being  placed  either 
before  or  after,  or  even  removed  to  some  distance.  Henoe  ora- 
torical effect  may  be  produced  independent  of  accent,  by  the 
position  of  words,  and  the  language  affords  great  facility  for  the 
poetical  numeruM.  In  prose,  however,  the  foUoMring  general 
principle  is  observed :  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete expression  of  a  thought  are  put  together,  and  should  not 
be  separated  by  the  introduction  of  ideas  not  connected  with  the 
main  thought. 

[§  787.]  2.  But  as  we  do  not  always  speak  emphaticallj,  and 
as  in  ordinary  discourse  we  naturally  choose  the  simplest  ex- 
pression for  our  thoughts,  a  certain  arrangement  has  become 
established  in  good  Latin  prose,  especially  in  historical  narra- 
tive ;  and  this  arrangement  (which  is  not  departed  from  with- 
out a  special  reason)  is  this:  the  subject  is  placed  first;  then 
follow  the  oblique  cases,  with  all  other  unemphatic  additioDs, 
and  last  of  all  the  verb.  For  in  the  construction  of  a  Latin 
sentence  we  should  avoid,  what  is  so  common  in  modem  lan- 
guages, the  introduction  of  a  train  of  subordinate  and  additional 
matter,  after  the  expression  of  the  prindpal  ideas:  a  Latin 
sentence  is  compact,  being  enclosed  by  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  principal  verb  of  the  predicate  on  the  other ; 
e.  g.  Caes.  BelL  GalL  L  9. :  Dumnarix  gratia  et  largitume  apud 
Sequanos  plurimum  poteraL 

[§788.]  Note»  The  verb,  however,  is  often  not  placed  at  the  end  of  a  seDteDoet, 
when  either  this  is  too  lozig  for  the  hearer  to  be  kept  in  expectation  of  it,  or 
when  too  many  verbs  would  come  together  at  the  end.  We  should  tkerelbre 
not  say,  e.  g.  se  incohanem  esse  non  posse  demonstratj  but  rather  se  demmuirai 
incolumem  esse  non  posse.  But  without  either  of  these  reasons  the  rerb  is 
placed  earlier  in  the  sentence  in  easy  and  familiar  stjle,  for  the  verb  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  it,  is  more  suited  to  the  ora* 
torical  and  historical  style,  and  in  general  shows  meditation  and  des^. 
Comp.  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Luccejus  (v.  12.),  which  is  written 
with  great  care,  but  purposely  with  the  ease  and  frankness  of  a  man  of  the 
world :  genus  enim  scriptamm  tuorum^  etsi  eraJt  semper  a  me  vehementer  o^pec* 
tattmij  tamen  vicit  opinwnem  meavny  meque  Ua  vel  cepU  vel  incendit^  ut  m^erem 
quam  celerrime  res  nostras  monumewtis  commendari  iuis.  In  a  naxrative  it 
would  be  expressed  thus :  genus  enim  scriptorum  Luccefi^  etsi  senqter  db  ea 
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tekemefUeif  expedaiuiin  eraty  (amen  opinionefn  ejus  Ua  tnct^  id  quam  eelerrime 
res  siias  iUius  monumentis  iUusirari  cuperet  The  yerb  is  placed  at  the  verj 
'  begiimiiig  of  a  proposition,  even  where  no  oratorical  emphasis  is  aimed  at 
in  explanatory  clauses,  in  which  case  a  conjunction  is  generally  added ;  e.  g. 
amicum  aegrotantem  visere  voUbam :  hahUai  autem  Hie  in  parte  urbie  remotu^ 
eivuu 

[{  789.]  3.  With  this  rale  respecting  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  ordinary  statements  of  facts,  we  must  connect  another,  that 
in  sentences  containing  the  expression  of  emotion  or  an  inde^ 
pendent  judgment,  the  pathetic  word  is  put  at  the  beginning  or 
the  most  sign^ant  at  the  end.  The  pathetic  word  is  that 
whose  emphasis  characterises  it  as  especially  affecting  the  feelings 
or  as  forming  a  contrast.  Innumerable  instances  show  that  it 
is  placed  first,  e.  g.  Cicero :  Cito  atescit  lacrima,  praesertim  ih 
ulienis  malis  ;  Sua  vitia  insipientes  et  suam  culpam  in  senectutem 
conferunt;  A  maJis  mors  abdticit,  non  a  bonis ^  verum  si  quaeri- 
mus  ;  Insigrda  Pirtutis  multi  etiam  sine  virtute  assecuii  sunt.  The 
other  words  of  the  proposition  then  follow  in  the  usual  order. 
If  there  be  no  pathetic  word  requiring  prominence,  or  if  the 
sentence  with  the  verb  being  placed  first,  is  explanatory  of  the 
preceding  one,  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  proposition  is  re* 
served  for  the  significant  word,  that  is,  the  word  which  is  most 
strongly  to  be  impressed  upon  our  understanding  or  memory. 
This  is  especially  frequent  in  Caesar,  e.  g.  Galtia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  tree  ;  i.  6. :  quod  ante  id  tempus  acciderat  nunquam  ;  i.  7. : 
quod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum^ — but  also  in  other  authors,  and 
especially  in  the  didactic  style  of  Cicero,  as  de  Off.  i.  2. :  Sequemur 
igitur  hoc  quidem  tempore  et  in  hac  quaestione  potissimum  Staicos  ; 
L  8. :  Expetuntur  autem  divitiae  quum  ad  usus  vitae  necessarios^ 
turn  ad  perfrvjendas  voluptates ;  de  Leg.'  i.  32. :  quae  virtus  ex 
providendo  est  appellata  prudentia. 

Note.  We  have  adopted  the  terms  pathetic  and  significant  from  tlie  work 
of  Gehlius,  Ratio  ordinationis  verborum,  Hamburg,  1746, 4to.  Compare  especi- 
ally the  rules  laid  down  by  Quintilian,  ix.  4. 26.  foil. :  Verba  sensum  daudere 
rmdtOy  si  compositio  patiatur^  optimum  est  In  verbis  enim  sermonis  vis.  —  Saepe 
tamen  est  vehemens  aliquis  sensus  in  verbo^  quody  si  in  media  parte  sententiae 
latet,  &ansire  intentionem  et  obscurari  circumjacentibus  solet,  in  clausula  position 
assignatur  audUori  et  infigUur ;  quale  iUud  est  Ciceronis  (Philip,  ii.  25.)  :  Ut 
tibi  necesse  esset  in  conspectu  popuU  Romani  vomere  posiridie.  Transfer  hoc 
vJUimum^  minus  valebit.  Nam  totius  ductus  hie  est  quasi  mucroy  utper  se  foeda 
vomendi  necessitas,jam  nihil  ultra  expectantibusy  banc  quoque  adjiceret  deformi- 
tatenu,  ut  cibus  teneri  non  posset  postridie.  But  we  should  not  deviate  from 
the  common  form  of  a  proposition  without  a  special  reason :  he  who  aims 
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aft  too  iinicfa  emphasb  Mia  into  aibetatioiif  the  mo0t  unpleMuit  fimh  inooa- 
poBition. 

[§  790.]  4.  What  is  common  to  several  objects  dther  pre- 
cedes or  follows  them,  but  is  not  put  with  one  exduavdj; 
hence  we  say^  e.  g.  in  scriptoribus  legendU  et  indtandU  or  ink- 
gendU  tndtanduque  scriptoribus,  not  in  kgendis  scriptor&us  d 
imitandis ;  further,  ho$tes  victoriae  nan  omen  modo,  sed  etiam 
ffratulaiionem  praeeeperant ;  qutan  respondere  neque  veUet  wqvt 
posset;  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni;  asnieitiam  nee  usu  nee  ra- 
tione  habent  eoffnitam;  philosophia  Qraeds  et  Htieris  et  doctor^ 
percipi  potest,  and  the  like. 

Note,  In  this  point,  too,  the  familiar  style  differs  from  the  ontoricaL 
In  the  fbrmer,  words  are  very  often  subjoined,  with  a  certain  appeanaee  d 
negligence,  which,  in  a  more  strict  arrangement,  would  have  been  introdnoed 
earlier,  and  more  doselj  united  With  the  rest;  e.g.  the  last  sentence  miglit 
have  stood  thus,  philosophia  et  liUerie  Oraeeis  percipi  potest  et  doctonht- 

[§  791.]    5.    It  is  commonly  laid  down  as  a  general  role  diat 
the  dependent  cases,  and  therefore  especially  the  genitive,  pre- 
cede the  governing  nouns.     This  rule,  however,  may  eaaly  lead 
to  mistakes,  for  it  is  arbitrary,  and  all  depends  on  the  ides 
which  is  to  be  expressed.     Fratris  tui  mors  acerbissima  nuh 
fuit  and  mors  fratris  tui  are  both  equally  correct,  acoordiog  as 
the  idea  of  the  person  or  his  death  is  to  be  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind :  mors  fratris  tui  contrasts  the  death  wiu 
the  preceding  life;  Bud  fratris  tui  mors  describes  this  caaeof 
death  as  distinct  from  others  that  may  occur.     Hence  we  aajj 
e.  g.  amrni  motus,  animi  morbus,  corporis  partes,  terrae  motustn 
this  order,  since  the  general  term  receives  its  specific  meaniog 
only  from  the  genitive.     A  genitive,  however,  which  expresses 
an  objective  relation  (see  §  423.),  usually  follows  the  nooA  on 
which  it  depends.     Thus  we  read  in  Cicero,  pro  Leg.  Mosu  3.  • 
quod  is,  qui  uno  die,  tota  Asia,  tot  in  civitatibus,  uno  nu^ 
atque  una  significatione  litterarum  cives  Romanos  necandos  tnur 
dandosque  denotavit,  a  notice  *^  by  letters,"  not  una  Wterarvf» 
significatione  ;  so  in  Verr.  L  40. :  offensionem  negligentiae  vita^* 
an  "offence  by  my  negligence."     When  seveial  genitives  are 
dependent  on  one  noun  (compare  §  423.),  the  subjective  geni^*^^ 
oonunonly  precedes,  and  the  objective  genitive  may  dther  pie- 
cede  or  follow  the  governing  noun ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Caec,  6. :  ^ 
eorum  spem  exiguam  reliquarum  fortunarum  vi  extorquere  co- 
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ndrisf  in  VerrA.  13.:  cognoscite  haminis  principium  moffii-' 
tratuum  gerendorum ;  p.  Mur»  4. :  hominis  ampUssimi  causam 
tanti  perieuU  repudiare;  de  Re  PubL  i.  28.:  Aikeniensium  pa* 
puli  potesteUem  omnium  rerum,  &c. ;  Cic  Brut  44. :  Scaevolae 
dicendi  elegantiam  satis  cognitctm  habemus;  de  Fin.  i.  5. :  quod 
ista  JPlatonie,  Aristotehs,  Theophrasti  oratUmis  omamenta  neglexit 
Epicurus;  because  dicendi  elegcmtia^  orationzs  omamenta  in  this 
order  express  the  idea  which  is  to  be  set  forth. 

[§  79S.]  Note.  The  genitive  dependent  on  causa  or  graHa^  ^  on  aeoonnt 
of,**  always  precedes  these  ablatives ;  glcriae  canua  mortem  obire^  emohanenti 
am  gratia  aUqmd  hominilms  detrahere.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  Cicero 
^Zael.  16. :  nmUafacmus  causa  amtconan) ;  more  common  in  Livy. 

[§  793.]  6.  The  Adjective  likewise  may  be  placed  before  or 
after  its  substantiye ;  it  is  before  its  substantive  when  it  is  de- 
claratiYe  of  an  essential  difference  of  that  substantiye  from 
others ;  it  is  placed  after,  when  it  merely  expresses  an  accessory 
or  incidental  quality.  The  natural  accent  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  a  sufficient  guide.  Pliny  calls  his  vrork  LUniNaturaUs  His^ 
toriasy  the  idea  of  nature  appearing  to  him  of  greater  importance 
in  characterizing  the  work,  than  that  of  history ;  Theodosianus 
Codex  is  in  the  same  way  distii^ished  from  other  codices*  It 
must  be  observed  that  a  monosyllabic  substantiye  almost  inva- 
riably precedes  a  longer  adjective,  e.  g.  Di  immortales,  rex  poten* 
tissimus  et  nMlissimus;  especially  with  res:  res  innumerabiies, 
res  incertissimae,  res  dissindllimae  ;  if  the  position  were  inverted, 
the  impression  would  be  unpleasant,  and  the  shorter  word  would 
be  lost.  Other  qualifying  words  (besides  adjectives)  which 
belong  to  the  idea  of  the  noun,  especially  genitives  and  prepo- 
ritions  with  their  cases,  are  usually  placed  between  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adjective;  e. g.  amicitia  usque  ad  extremum 
vitae  diem  permansit;  tuorum  erga  me  meritorum  memoria* 
Such  words  as  respublica,jusfurandum,  which  are  combinations  of 
a  substantive  and  an  adjective  rather  than  compound  words,  are 
separated  only  by  particles.  Other  words  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  substantive  and  adjective  may  be  placed  between  them 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  special  emphasis  which  lies  either  on  the 
substantive  or  on  the  adjective ;  e.  g.  magnum  ammo  cepi  dolarem  ; 
ut  cuperem  quam  celerrime  res  nostras  monumentis  commendari  tuts. 

[§  794.]     Note  1.    Other  words  may  be  introduced  between  a  preposition 
and  the  case  governed  by  it :  this,  however,  is  usually  the  case  only  with 
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genitiTes  or  adTerbt  which  are  doady  connected  with  the  fdlowing  Douf  v 
participle;  e.g.  Cicero:  inier  Aottium  tda;  propter  HutpaaMmm,  tynti  ^ 
eotmd  /tteratf  infurku;  ad  bene  beaieque  mvetibtm,  Conjunctioiis  also,  is 
the  connection  of  dauaes,  are  so  interpoaed ;  e.g.  pott  vera  Suttae  vidorin; 
pntier  emm  tru  dUdplimu.  Other  worda  yerj  rard  j  and  only  in  oertun  oob- 
binatiooa ;  e.g.  Cic.  Brut,  12. :  in  bella  gerentUnu,  which  expression  has,  in  i 
certain  measure,  become  one  word ;  ibid.  22. :  tn  suMun  cuique  tnbuaido.  We 
mention  this  in  order  to  caution  the  student  against  saying :  e.g.  adpraai&» 
firmanda  moema;  in  mihi  itmuum  loeum,  or  even  ex  ate  lamdaio  loeo^  tfae 
proper  order  being  this,  ad  moenta  praesidiis  Jirmandaj  m  locum  fmki  imstm, 
ex  loco  a  te  laudato ;  or  ad  firmanda  praesidiis  moenia,  in  invisum  mOi  locn, 
ex  laudato  a  te  loco. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  preposition  per  *'  bj,**_in  adjuratioos,  ii 
nsudly  separated  Arom  its  case  by  Uie  accusative  of  the  person  adjnmi; 
e.g.  Terent.  Anir.  v.  1. 5. :  per  ego  te  deoe  oro^  and  with  the  omisaion  of  on), 
Cic.  p.  Plane.  4t2, :  NoiUte^judicesyper  voe  fortuwu  veetrae^  inimieit  meit  dort 
laetiHam ;  Sail.  Jug.  14. :  Patres  cotucripti^  per  voe  Uberos  atque  parttiii^ 
euhvenite  mieero  mihi,    Comp.  §  773. 

[§  790.]  Note  2.  The  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  worda  by  the  poeti 
properly  consists  in  too  great  and  ungnunmaticd  a  separation  of  the  td- 
jective  from  its  substantive ;  and,  generally  speaking,  in  putting  togetkr 
words  firom  different  parts  of  a  proposition.  We  may  illuBtrate  this  br  m 
example ;  Cicero  (PkiUp,  ▼.  10.)*8ayB  heUa  eiviUa  apimone  plerwnque  etfaae 
gubernantur.  He  intended  to  conclude  thus,  opinione  plerumque  guberaoMtP'i 
but  added  (according  to  our  remark  in  §  790.)  etfama.  This  is  very  n«tur»I, 
and  plemmque  is  an  unemphaticd  word,  which  must  be  somewhere  iMcrtea- 
Hie  arrangement  still  remains  prosaic,  if  we  aay  beUa  gubemaMier  eu*^ 
fiima  plenunque  et  opinione^  for  civilia  follows  soon  enough  ailer  beHa.  But 
if  we  insert  one  word  more,  Ve  have  an  entirely  poetical  diction,  and  by 
substituting  another  word  for  civUia,  a  complete  verse,  BeUa  gudemtntur 
plerumque  domestiea  fanuL  And  it  would  likewise  be  poeticd  to  say  hd» 
fama  et  opinione  civilia  gubemantur,  still  more  so  civilia/ama  et  opififfee  beSa 
gubemantuTy  and  entirely  lyric  civilia  fama  et  plerumque  beUa  opiaione  gwer- 
nafUuTj  but  all  these  and  similar  arrangements  of  words  occur  in  the  poets; 
and  we  might  easily  prove  this  by  quotations,  and  analyse  the  dift«"J 
ibrms,  were  it  not  our  object  here  only  to  show  the  point  at  which  poeticv 
licence  commences. 

[5  796.]  7.  Names  of  honours  or  dignities,  and  everything  of 
the  nature  of  a  titky  are  commonly  pla<^  after  the  proper  nflfl^e, 
as  merely  serving  as  explanatory  additions.  Thus  especially  the 
names  of  changeable  Roman  dignities,  e.  g.  Cicero  Consul,  P^ 
consul,  Imperator,  C.  Curioni  Tribuno  plebis;  and  the  vs^ 
But  also  permanent  appellations,  e.  g.  Ennius  poetOy  Plato  flolo- 
sophusy  Zeno  Stoicus,  Dionysius  tyrannus,  and  such  epithctB  as 
vir  honestissimus,  vir  fortissimus,  vir  darissimus,  homo  doctit" 
simus.  Cic  LaeL  1.:  Q.  Mucins  Augur y  muUa  narrare  de 
C.  Laelioy  socero  suoy  memoriter  et  jucunde  solebat;  Tusc.  i.  43.  • 
Cyrenaeum   Theodorumy  philosophum  non  iynobilem,  nonne  w^ 
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rtzmur  f  cut  quum  Lysimackus  rex  crucem  minaretur,  Istis,  quaeso, 
inquity  ista  Iwrribilia  minitarey  purpuratis  tuts  :  Theodati  quidem 
nihil  interesty  humine  an  sublime  putrescat.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  hereditary  title  rex  is  frequently  placed  before 
the  name;  e.  g.  rex  DejotartLs;  and  this  also  applies  to  the 
Koman  title  Imperatovy  from  the  time  that  it  became  permanent, 
in  centra-distinction  to  the  ancient  usage. 

[§  797.]  Note,  In  the  use  of  the  Roman  proper  names,  the  name  of  the 
ge7i8  commonly  precedes  the  name  of  the  famUia  (i.  e.  the  nomen  precedes 
the  c(]^oiRen),  which  may  here  be  considered  as  an  apposition;  e.g-  Q. 
Fabixis  Maximus  Ctmctator^  P,  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus^  M,  IhtUius  Cicero, 
In  the  imperial  times,  however,  when  the  ancient  gentes  had  become  extinct, 
and  lost  their  importance,  we  usually  find  the  name  of  the  famUia  or  even 
the  agnomen  of  the  individual  placed  first,  and  the  name  of  the  gens^  if  men- 
tioned at  all,  following  as  something  subordinate. 

[§798.]  8.  Words  expressing  contrasted  ideas  are  oom« 
monly  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  e.  g.  alius  alium  vitu- 
peraty  alius  aliunde  venit,  manus  mantan  lavaty  cuneus  cuneum 
trudity  vir  virum  legit ;  so  also  the  possessive  and  personal  pro- 
nouns, e.  g..  mea  mihi  conscientia  pluris  est  quam  omnium  sermo  ; 
sequere  quo  tua  te  nutura  ducit ;  suum  se  negotium  agere  dicunt 

[§  799.]  9.  Nony  when  it  belongs  to  a  single  word  of  the  pro- 
position, always  stands  immediately  before  it ;  e.  g.  non  te  re- 
prehendoy  sed  fortunamy  i. e,  "I  blame  not  thee,  but  fortune,** 
But  if  the  n^ative  belongs  to  the  pr(^)osition  generally,  and  not 
to  any  specific  word,  non  stands  before  the  verb,  and  more  par- 
ticularly before  the  verbum^nitumy  if  an  infinitive  depends  on 
it ;  e.  g.  cur  tantqpere  te  angasy  intelUgere  sane  non  possum.  In- 
stead of  non  dicoy  nego  is  generally  used;  negavit  eum  adessey 
"  he  said  he  was  not  there,**  not  "  he  denied,**  &c  Respecting 
vetare  see  §  774. 

Note.    We  may  further  observe  that  the  negatives  non,  neque,  nemo,  ntittus, 
joined  to  general  negative  pronouns  or  adverbs,  such  as  quisquam,  vUus, 
unquam^  always  precede  them,  though  not  always  immediately  ;  thus  we  • 
must  say;  e.g.  nemim  quidquam  negavit,  not  qmdquam  nemini  negamt;  non 
memini  me  unquam  te  vidisse,  not  unquam  me  vidisse  te  non  memini.    See  §  709. 

[§  SCO.]  10.  In  many  phrasea  custom  has  established  a  cer- 
tain order,  which  must  therefore  be  attended  to  in  reading  the 
authors.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  judicial  and 
political  expressions,  e.  g.  dvis  Romanusy  populus  RomanuSy  jus 
civilcy  aes  aHenum,  terra  marique,  Pontifex  maximus,  magister^ 
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eqmtum,  tribunus  mtHtum,  tribuni  miUium  cansukai  poUttait, 
JiippUer  optimus  fnaximttSy  via  Appia,  via  Flaminia,  &c 

It  more  properly  belongs  to  grammar  to  observe  that  tbe 
ablatives  opinume,  spe,  jtisto,  soUto  (see  §  484.  extr.),  genenlly 
precede  the  c<»nparative ;  quisque,  if  joined  with  m,  sHiy  k  or 
suuss  always  follows  these  pronouns,  e.g.  sibi  qtdsqwe  maim 
favet;  pro  se  quisqtte  lahorabat;  8uum  eutque  pulchrttm  wdtbtr; 
stta  cuique  dextra  tdtianem  tot  malorum  pariet;  viffUes  reUda  m 
qidsque  staHone  fugiunL  But  in  relative  clauses  qui»qtuy»s& 
itself  closely  to  the  relative  (see  §  710.),  in  which  csseseotnta 
follows,  e.  g.  Cic  de  Off.  i.  31. :  mcueime  decet,  quod  est  agusqu 
maxime  iuum  ;  expendere  debet  quid  quisque  habeat  suL 

[§  801.]  Quidem  is  attracted  by  the  pronoun  (see  §  278.),  and 
is  therefore  often  separated  from  the  word  to  which  it  propetlj 
belongs^  in  order  to  be  joined  to  a  neighbouring  pronoun,  e.g.  Ck. 
de  Off.  iiL  in  fin. :  tibique  persuade,  esse  te  quidem  mihi  carissimvmy 
sed  multo  fore  cariorem,  si,  &c.,  instead  of  t^  carissimum  tpaim 
mihi  esse.  And  as  the  custom  of  joining  quidem  to  a  pronoun  id 
become  established,  the  personal  pronoun,  although  oontuned  in 
the  verb,  is  expressly  added  (see  §  801. :)  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  13.: 
Quod  dicturus  sum,  puto  equidem  turn  valde  ad  rem  pertinent  «d 
tamen  nihil  obest  dicere;  ad  Quint.  Frat  ii.  16.:  Tksdfam 
Oceanum,  timebam  litus  insulae  (Britanuiae).  Heliqua  non  equidm 
contemnoy  sed  plus  tamen  habent  spei  quam  timoris;  de  Fat  2.: 
Oratorios  exercitationes  non  tu  quidem,  ut  spero,  reUquiitiy  9ti 
certe  philosophiam  ilUs  anteposuisti,  instead  of  the  simple  re^ 
quisti  quidem. 

Ne — quidem  are  always  separated,  the  word  on  which  tke 
emphasis  rests  being  placed  between  them,  e.  g.  ne  pattern  qio^ 
venerabatur,  "  he  did  not  reverence  even  his  father."  Piepwi* 
tions  and  conjunctions  which  belong  to  the  word  on  which  the 
emphasis  rests  are  placed  with  it  between  ne  and  quidem;  eg- 
Cicero :  ne  infants  quidem  ;  ne  si  dubitetur  quidem;  ne  JM*  * 
SiciHa  quidem  fuit;  ne  si  extra  judicium  quidem  esset;  c^ 
ne  cujus  rei  argueretur  quidem,  in  Cic  p.  Caec.  25. :  "^  V^ 
esset  factum  quidem,  p.  Mur.  17.  Hence  compound  expwsaoo* 
which  form  one  idea»  such  as  res  publico,  go  together,  >9 
Cic.  de  Off.  L  24. :  ne  re  publica  quidem  postulants,  b  "*^ 
manner  non  nisi  (only)  are  separated  (not  indeed  in  all  aathors^ 
but  in  Cicero  almost  without  exception)  by  some  intervening 
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word  or  words,  in  such  a  way  however  that  either  non  or  nisi 
may  precede ;  e.  g.  Cic.  LaeL  5. :  sed  hoc  primum  setUio,  nisi  in 
bonis  amidtican  esse  non  posse;  ibid.  8. :  quae  (caritas  inter  natos 
et  parentes)  dirimi  nisi  detestabiU  scelere  non  potest;  the  nega- 
tive may  also  be  contained  in  a  verb ;  e.  g.  ibid,  c  5. :  negant 
enim  qnemquam  virum  bonum  esse  nisi  sapientem. 

Mihi  crede  (miki  eredite)  and  crede  mihi,  in  the  sense  of  pro* 
JeetOy  are  both  used  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  construction ; 
the  former  especially  if  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  pronoun,  L  e. 
**  believe  wi^,"  implying  "  who  know  it  better." 

[§  802.]  11.  Inquit  (says  he,  or  said  he)  is  used  only  after 
one  or  more  of  the  words  quoted,  or,  still  better,  after  a  short 
clause;  e.  g.  Liv.  L  58.:  Sex.  Tarquinius  —  stricto  gladio  ad 
dormientem  Lucretiam  venit,  sinistraque  manu  mulieris  pectore  op^ 
pressoy  Tace^  Lucretia,  inquit,  Sex»  Tarquinius  sum  ;  ii.  10« :  Thmi 
Codes,  Tiberine  pater,  inquit,  te  sancte  precor,  haec  arma  et  hunc 
miUtem  propitiojlumine  accipias.  Ita  sic  armatus  in  Tiberim  de- 
siluit  When  a  nominative  is  added  to  inquit,  it  usually  follows 
this  verb,  as  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  L  7. :  Mihi  vero,  inquit  Cotta, 
videtur.  (For  exceptions,  see  Heindorf  on  this  passage.)  Ait 
is  either  placed  before  the  words  quoted,  or,  like  inquit,  between 
them  (see  §  219.) ;  dicit  and  dixit  are  used  in  this  way  only  by 
the  poets. 

[§  80S.]  12.  Thus  much  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  single  propositions.  We  now  add  some  remarks  on 
the  connection  of  sentences.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  for  good  Latin  style,  that  no  proposition  should  be  uncon- 
nected with  another,  and  that  the  propositions  and  periods 
should,  as  it  were,  form  links  of  a  chain  which  breaks  off  only 
at  last  when  the  series  of  the  thoughts  themselves  comes  to  its 
close.  At  least,  no  proposition  should  stand  detached  without  a 
special  reason. 

Belative  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  particularly 
useful  for  effecting  this  connection  of  propositions,  and  are 
therefore  very  frequently  employed  to  avoid  the  monotonous 
connection  by  means  of  et  or  autem,  and  sometimes  also  of  cer. 
tain  other  conjunctions,  such  as  nam  (for).  £very  relative  may 
be  used  for  the  demonstrative  with  et;  qui  for  et  is,  qualis  for  et 
talis,  quo  for  et  eo,  &c  They  are  therefore  also  found  before 
those  conjunctions  which  admit  of  a  connection  by  means  of  et 
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or  auiem ;  e,  g.  quod  qutan  audivissemy  quad  si  Jecissem,  quad 
quamvis  nan  iffnarassem,  for  et  quum  kac,  et  si  Aoc,  et  quamris 
haCf  or.  quntn  autem  hacy  &c. ;  often,  also,  where  in  Sln^liali  no 
conjunction  is  used ;  e.  g.  Cic  Cat,  Maj.  6. :   Quam  pabnam 
uiinam  di  immartaks  tUri  reserventl    Further,  even  before  other 
relatives,  qi^d  qui  facit,  eum  ego  impium  judiea^  i.  e.  ei  qui  kae 
facity  or  qui  autem  hoc  facit ;  contra  quern  qui  exercitus  dtup- 
erunt,  iis  senatus  singulares  hongres  decrevit;  p.  Leg,  Metn,  15. : 
a  Chu  Pompejo  ommum  rerum  egregiarum  exempla  sumunttar,  qui 
quo  die  a  vobis  maritima  hello  praepositus  est,  tanta  repente  viHtas 
annonae  conseeuta  est,  for  nam  qua  die  is.     The. connection  by 
means  of  the  relative  pronoun  m  the  ablative,  with  coinpai»- 
tives,  deserves  especial  attention ;  e.  g.  Cato  quo  nemo  turn  erai 
prudentior ;  liberi  quibus  nihil  mihi  potest  esse  Jucundius ;   L  e. 
**  Cato,  who  was  more  prudent  than  all  others ; "  ^^  my  childreD^ 
who  delight  me  more  than  anythiog  else." 

[§  804.]     In  propositions  conmsting  of  two  memberai»  the  rehn 
tive  pronoun  is  grammatically  joined  sometimes  to  the  leading 
proposition  or  the  apodosis,  and  sometimes  to  the  secondary 
clause  or  the  protasis ;  the  former  is  the  case,  e.  g.  in  Cic  Ckit 
Maj.  5. :  qui  (Gorgias)  quum  ex  eo  quaereretur,  cur  'tarn  diu  fyeUet 
esse  in  vita.  Nihil  habeo,  inquit,  quod  aecusem  senectutem  ;  I^iify. 
ii«  7. :  Hoc  ne  P.  quidem  Clodius  dixit  unquam,  quern,  quia  Jure 
ei  fui  inimicus,  doleo  a  te  omnibus  vitiis  esse  superatum  ;  —  but 
the  latter  is  much  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  Cic  de  Off.  ii.  25. :  a 
quo  quum  quaereretur^  quid  maxime  expediret,  respondiL     In  this 
case  the  nominative  of  the  demonstrative  is  supplied  with  the 
apodosis  from  another  case  of  the  relative  in  the  protasis,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  p.  Plane.  7. :  In  hortos  me  M. 
Flacci  contuli,  cui  quum  omnis  metus,  publicatio  bonorum,  er- 
ilium,  mors  proponeretur,  haec  perpeti  maluit,  quam  custodiam 
mei  capitis  dimittere.     But  a  demonstrative  may  also  be  used 
with  emphasis,  as  Cic  odFam.  v.  16. :  Saepissime  legi,  niltil  maii 
esse  in  morte,  in  qua  si  resideat  sensus,  immortalitas  ilia  potius 
quam  mors  dicenda  sit.     In  the  other  cases  the  demonstrative, 
for  the  sake  of  deamess,  is  not  merely  understood,  but  ex- 
pressed ;  c  gk  Je  Fin.  iL  L  :  qui  mos  quum  a  potterioribus  non 
esset  retentus,  Arcesilas  eum   revocavit;   de  Nat  Dear.  L  5.: 
Multa  sunt  probabilia,  quae  quamquam  non  percipiantur,  tamen 
-*-  Hs  sapientis  vita  regitur.     Without  a  demonstrative  the  sen- . 
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tence  becomes  harsh,  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Nat  Dear.  iii.  14.:  Hercu:K* 
turn  non  omnes  interpretantur  uno  modo,  qui  guontam  intelUgi 
noluUy  omittamusy  instead  of  eum  omittamus ;  Liy.  xxx«  30. : 
Agimus  ii,  qui  quodcunqtie  egerimus^  ratum  (id)  civitates  nostrae 
habiturae  sint.  These  examples^  bowever,  show  that  the  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind.  When  the 
demonstrative  precedes^  and  is  followed  by  a  proposition  con- 
sisting of  two  members,  the  relative  attaches  itself  to  the 
secondary  dause,  which  is  placed  first,  and  not  to  the  leading 
proposition  or  the  apodosis ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  38. :  Hone 
pirata  penetravit,  quo  simulcUque  adisset,  magnam  partem  urbis  a 
tergo  relinqueret  f  ad  Fam*  vi.  6. :  Ea  suasi  Pompefo.^  quibus  iUe 
si  paruissety  Caesar  tantas  opeSy  quantas  nunc  Jiabety  non  haheret; 
in  Verr.  L  14. :  Mihi  venit  in  mentem  ittud  dicere,  quod  apud 
Glabrionem  quum  commemorassem,  intellexi  vekementer  populum 
Rom.  commoveri ;  Nep.  Att.  4. :  noli,  oro  te,  inquit  Pomponius, 
adversus  eos  me  veUe  ducere,  cum  quidus  ne  contra  te  armaferrem, 
Italiam  reliqui.    (See  Bremi's  note  on  this  passage.) 

-  [§  806.]  Note  1.  The  English  practice  of  connecting  a  clause,  whioh  is 
introduced  by  a  relative,  to  the  preceding  clause  by  the  additional  con- 
junction **  however**  (e.  g.  who,  however,)  is  not  admissible  in  Latin. 
Thus,  e.g.  "  he  promised  me  many  things,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
perform**  (the  latter  part  being  equivalent  to  ^^but  he  did  not  perform 
them  **)  cannot  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  midta  mihi  promisit,  quae  auiem  (vero^ 
non  praeMit,  but  by  sed  (verum)  ea  non  praestitit,  or,  the  relative  imply- 
ing the  adversative  conjunction,  quae  non  praestitit  Qui  autem  and  qui  vero, 
however,  may  be  used  in  protases  where  the  relative  retains  its  relative  mean- 
ing, and  a  demonstrative  in  the  apodosis  corresponds  to  the  relative  preceding, 
e.g.  Talitan  juvenum  consuetudiTie  utere;  qvi  vero  petuUmtes  nntj  eos  procula 
te  remove;  Cic.  Cat,  Maj,  2. :  Qtti  auiem  omnia  bona  a  se  ipsispeiunt^  iis  nihil 
nudum  videri  potest,  quod  naturae  necessitas  afferat. 

[§  806.]  Note  2.  In  double  relative  clauses,  Cicero  not  unfrequently 
abandons  the  relative  construction  in  the  second  member,  and  makes  use  of 
the  demonstrative ;  e.  g.  Orat,  2. :  Sed  ipsius  in  mente  insidehat  species  put-' 
chritudinis  eximia  quaedam^  quam  intuens  in  eaque  (fur  et  in  qua)  dejixus  ad 
iUius  simUitudinem,  manus  et  artem  dirigehat;  Brut,  74. :  Omnes  turn  fere,  qui 
nee  extra  hone  urbem  vixerant  nee  eos  (for  nee  quos)  aliqua  harbdries  4omestica 
infuscttverat,  recte  toquebantur,  Comp.  de  fin.  iL  2. :  Finem  deftniebas  id  esssy 
quo  omnia  re/erreniuTy  neque  id  ipsum  usquam  referretur^  for  et  quod  ipsum 
nusquam^  &c. ;  comp.  de  Off,  ii.  5,  in  fin. ;  de  Orat,  iL  74.  §  299.  And  some- 
times even  where  the  cases  are  the  same,  as  e.  g.  Cic.  Tuse.  v.  3. :  quern  PA/tV 
wUem  venisse  ferunty  eumque  cum  Leonte  disseruisse  quaedaniy  where  et  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

[§  807.]  From  this  tendency  to  connect  sentences  by  re^ 
latives   arose   the    use  of  qiiod   before  certain  conjunctions. 
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merely  as  a  copulative.     We  may  express  this  qmod  by  **  tulj^ 
"  now^"  or  ^'  and."   It  is  most  frequent  before  the  conditioiial  par- 
ticle siy  and  its  compounds  nm  andtftoi;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  L  14. : 
Quodsi  HUne  inanis  profugiBseSy  tamen  ista  tua  fuffa  nefariOj 
proditio  anuuUi  tui  eonteelerata  judiearetur;  L  e.  '*  and  even  if 
you  had  fled  without  taking  anything  with  you,  &a  i^  de  Nat, 
Dear.  L  18. :     Quodsi  omnium  animantium  formam  vincii  hth- 
minis  Jigura,  eafigura  profecto  est,  quae  pulckenima  sit  omnnan^ 
*^  If  then,  &C. ; "  and  this  use  of  quodsi  is  especially  intended  to 
introduce  something  assumed  as  true  from  which  farther  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn.     It  is,  moreover,  also  equivalent  to  **  al- 
though;^  oomp.  Cic  p.  Mur.  2.,  which  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here.     Quodnisi;  e.  g.  in  Cic  in  Verr.  iL  66. :   Quod-- 
nisi  Metellus  hoc  tarn  graviter  egisset  atque  iUam  rem  imperio 
edictaque  prohibuisset,  vestigium  statuarum  isHus  in  SieiHa  non 
esset  relictum;   L  e.  '^if  then — not;'*  ib.  ii.  26.:   Quodnisi  ego 
meo  adventu  ilUus  eonahts  aUqitaniulum  repressissem — torn  mulios 
testes  hue  evoeare  non  potuissem.     Quodetsi;  c  g.  Cic  de  Fisu 
iv.  4. :   Quodetsi  ingeniis  magnis  praediti  quidam  dicendi  copiam 
sine  ratume  consequuntur^  ars  tamen  est  dux  certior,  nay,  even 
if,  &c     But  quod  is  found  also,  though  more  rarely,  before 
other  conjunctions,    as   quodquum^   quodubi,    quodquioy    quod- 
quoniam,    quodne^    quodutinam,   where  the  conjunction    alone 
would  have  been  sufficient,  though  quod  is  intended  to  effect 
a  closer   connection   of  the   sentences ;  c  g.  Cic  de  Off.  iii. 
31. :   Criminabatur  etiam  f  L.  Manlius),  quod  Titum  fiUumy  qui 
postea  est  Torquatus  appellatus^  ab  hominUms  relegasset  et  ruri 
habitare  jussisaet.      Quodquum  audivisset  adolescens  filitu,  nego^ 
tium  exhiberi  patri,  aecurrisse  Eomam  et  cum  prima  luce  Pompo* 
nii  domum  venisse  dicitur.      So  also  de  Off.  iL  8. :    quodquum 
perspicuum  sit^  benivolentiae  vim  esse  magnam,  metus  imbeciUamj 
sequitur  ut  disseramus,  &c ;  in  Verr.  L  26.  :    Quodubi  ilk  intd- 
kxit,  id  agi  atque  id  parari^  ut  Jiliae  suae  vis  afferreturj  servos 
sues  ad  se  vocat     Comp.  in  Verr.  iv.  66. ;  de  Orat.  iL  49. ; 
lie  Fin.  L  20. :    Quodquia  nuUo  modo  sine  amicitiajirmam  etper^ 
petuamjucunditatem  vitae  tenere  possumus,  neque  vero  ipsam  ami^ 
citiam  tueri,  nisi  aeque  amicos  et  nosmet  ipsos  diligamus:  idcirco 
et  hoc  ipsum  efficitur  in  amicitia,  et  amicitia  cum  voluptate  connee^ 
titur;  iiL  18. :  quodquoniam  (sapiens)  nunquam  fallitur  in  judi-' 
cando,  erit  in  medOs  rebus  officium;  Acad.  iL  25. :   Quodne  id 
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faeere  poises^  idcirco  heri  nan  necessario  loco  contra  sensus  tarn 
multa  dixeram.  Comp.  Hottinger  on  Cic.  de  Dimn.  iL  62. ; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xiv.  4. :  Quodutinam  miniis  vitae  cupidi  fuissemus, 
certe  nihil  in  vita  mali  vidissemusy  where  the  note  of  Manutios 
may  be  compared.  Even  before  the  relative  pron.  we  find  qttod 
thus  used  in  Cic  Philip,  x.  4.  in  fin. :  Qtwdgtd  ab  illo  abducit 
exercituniy  et  respectum  ptdcherrimum  et  praesidium  firmisnmum 
adimit  reipublicae* 

[§808.]  13.  Another  peculiarity,  which  at  the  same  time 
facilitates  in  Latin  the  connection  of  propositions,  is  the  use  of 
the  conjunctions  neque  and  nee.  They  stand  for  ety  and  at  the 
same  time  contain  the  negation,  in  whatever  form  it  occurs  in 
the  proposition  (except  when  it  belongs  to  one  particular  word, 
as  e.  g.  in  an  antithesis).  For  examples  see  §  738.  The 
Latin  language  is  so  partial  to  this  kind  of  connection  that, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  neqtie  or  nee  is  t^ded  to  enim  and  vero  where 
in  English  we  could  not  use  ^'  and,^  and  we  therefore  explain  it 
by  sapping  that  ne^iie  is  used  for  nan.  In  neque  tamen  too,  the 
copulative  is  to  us  superfluous,  although  the  Latins  appear  to 
have  considered  it  as  essential  to  the  connection  of  the  proposi- 
tions. Examples  are  very  numerous.  Non  vera,  nan  tamenySxeYery 
rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  therefore  not  deserving  of 
imitation ;  non  eniniy  however,  is  common.  To  these  negative 
expressions  the  Latins  often  join  (comp.  §  754.)  a  second  ne- 
gative, in  which  case  neque  enxm  non  is  equivalent  to  nam;  non 
vero  non  to  atque  etiam,  a  stronger  et;  nee  tamen  non  to  attamen; 
e.  g.  Cic  p.  MH  32. :  Neque  vero  non  eadem  ira  deonan  hanc 
efus  satelUtibus  infecit  amentianiy  ut  sine  imaffinHnUy  sine  cantu 
atque  ludis,  sine  exequiis — amhureretur  abjectus;  i.  e.  ''and,  in 
truth,  the  same  anger,  &c  ;"  ad  Fam,  vi.  1. :  nee  enim  isy  qui  in 
te  adhuc  injustior  fuity  non  magna  signa  dedit  animi  erga  te  miti" 
gati;  i.  e.  ''for  he  gave  signs ;'^  v.  12.:  neque  tamen,  quum 
haec  seribebamy  eram  nescius;  L  e.  "  and  yet  I  knew  ;"  de  Or  at. 
ii.  85. :  neque  tamen  ilia  non  omanty  habiti  honoresy  decreta  vir- 
tutis  praemiay  &c. ;  i.  e.  "  and  yet  these  things  also,  frc" 
Comp.  §  334. 

Nate,  The  use  of  futmque  for  nam  (see  §  345.)  may  likewise  be  conBidered 
as  an  instance  of  this  redundance  of  the  oopulatiye. 

[§  809.]  14.  Upon  the  signification,  the  use,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  several  conjunctions  we  have  treated  at  laige  in 
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Cluip.  LXVII.  It  may  here  be  observed  in  addition  that  it  is 
a  favourite  practice  in  Latin  to  make  antitheses  and  to  indicate 
them  by  placing  conjunctions  in  opposition  to  each  oth^-,  as 
et — ety  aut — auty  neque — neque,  neque — et^  et — neque^  see 
§  338- ;  further,  etsi — tamen,  quum — tuniy  non  maffis — quanif 
nonmodo — sed  etiafn,  and  the  like.  But  compare  also  §781. 
foil,  respecting  the  omission  of  copulative  and  adversative  con- 
junctions. 

[§8io.]     15.   In  a  rhetorical  point  of  view  there  are  thi^ 
kinds  of  propositions,  v^z.  commatoy  cola,  and  periodL     Compare 
on  this   point  Cic.  Orat.  66.,  and  Quintil.  ix.  4.  122.  folL     A 
comma  (xofi^iOy  incisum)  is  an  absolute  or  independent  simple 
proposition ;  e.  g.  Bene  res  se  habet     Aliud  videamus,      A  colon 
{/c&i\ov,  membrum)  is  likewise  a  simple  proposition,  but  which 
by  its  form  shows  its  relation  to  another  proposition ;  e.  g.  ^uum 
bene  res  se  habeat     A  period  is  a  proposition  which  is  enlai^ged 
by  a  combination  of  commata  and  cola,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
absolute  or  complete  in  itself  (i.  e.  it  begins  and  ends  in  itself). 
It  therefore  requires'  at  least  two  propositions,  which  are  united 
into  a  whole  either  as  precedent  and  consequent  clauses  (jtrotasis 
and  apodosis)f  or  by  the  insertion  of  the  one  into  the  other ;  e.g. 
quum  bene  res  se  habeat,  aliud  videamus  (but  not  in  an  inverted 
order),  or  Nunc  igitur,  qnoniam  res  bene  se  habet,  aliud  videamus. 
But  according  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  complete  proposition  should  be  inserted.     The  enlarge- 
ment of  a  proposition,  which  is  required  to  form  a  period,  may 
be  effected  by  the  insertion  of  parts  of  propositions,  which  con- 
tain only  the  elements  of  entire  propositions,  as  in  the  passage 
of  Cicero:  Hominem  foedum,  perditum,  desperatum  plurts  qtujan  te 
et  quam  fortunas  ttias  aestimasti.     And  such  a  period  is  called 
a  simple  one  {^ovoKtoKos),     The  following  period  on  the  other 
hand  consists  cf  two  parts :    Quern,  quaeso,  nostrum  fefeUity  ita 
vos  essefacturos  f    The  period  is  the  blossom  of  a  finished  style ; 
it  is  generally  employed  in  even  and  progressive  descriptions, 
aud  the  highest  perfection  of  style  is  displayed  in  its  variety 
and  easy  development     But  as  not  all  thoughts  are  so  complex 
as  to  admit  of  an  enlargement  of  the  princii)al  by  subordinate 
propositions,  or  by  a  combination  of  protasis  and  apodosis,  periods 
should  be  intermixed  with  commata  and  cola.     In  Latin  style 
interrogative  and  exclamatory  forms  of  expression  are,  among 
others,  particularly  calculated  to  produce  the  desirable  variety. 
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Note*  We  hare  been  obliged  above  to  abandon  ihe  common  definitions 
given  by  the  ancients  of  conanata  and  cola^  for  they  do  not  explain  the  real 
nature  of  the  propositions.  The  correct  definition  of  a  colon  is  given  by  the 
rhetorician  Alexander  in  Emesti^s  Technolog.  Graec.  Rhet,  p.  258. :  xStkov 
iffTt  TTtpiSdov  ftepo^  o  Xcycrac  fjtkv  koB'  at/ro,  avrixtifi^vov  dk  TrXijpo?  irepioSov. 
The  term  period  should  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  such  propo- 
sitions as  are  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  another  proposition.  ScheUer^  for 
instance,  in  his  Praecepta  stilt,  considers  such  a  proposition  as  Quemadmodum 
Concordia  res  parvae  crescunt,  ita  discordia  etiam  maximae  dHahuntur  not  to  be 
a  period :  we,  however,  do  consider  it  a  period,  since  by  the  very  beginning, 
quemadmoduniy  we  are  made  to  expect  the  subsequent  ita,  and  the  course  of 
the  proposition  is  fixed ;  not,  however,  in  an  inverted  position  of  the  two 
members.  In  like  manner  the  above-mentioned  period  Quum  bene  res  se 
habeaty  aJxud  videamns,  would  lose  its  periodic  character,  if  the  two  membera 
were  inverted;  for  it  would  merely  represent  two  propositions  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, not  united  either  by  their  form  or  otherwise  into  a  coherent  whole. 

[§  8H.]  16.  Where,  however,  we  have  subordinate  propo- 
sitions introduced  by  conjunctions  (excepting  the  copulative 
conjunctions),  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  form  a  period 
by  inserting  them ;  for,  as  has  already  been  observed  above, 
the  placing  of  circumstances  after  the  thought  or  idea,  which 
they  are  intended  to  introduce,  is  contrary  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  Latin  language.  As  in  the  construction  of  a 
simple  proposition  minor  additions  or  circumstances  are  put 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  and  especially  as  the  verb 
closes  the  whole,  so  propositions  which  contain  secondary  cir- 
cumstances are  in  Latin  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  period. 
A  proposition,  such  as  Scipio  exercitum  in  Africam  trajecit  ut 
Hannibalem  ex  Italia  deduceret,  is  not  periodic  in  its  structure, 
but  it  becomes  so  when  we  say  Scipio,  ut  Hannibalem  ex  Italia 
deducerety  exercitum  in  Africam  trajecit.  Thus  propositions  like 
the  following,  where  the  subordinate  member  precedes  with  two 
conjimctions,  Quum  igitur  Romam  venisset,  statim  imperatorem 
adiit,  are  made  still  more  strictly  periodic  by  placing  the  con- 
junction which  belongs  to  the  whole  first,  and  then  inserting 
the  subordinate  proposition,  Itaque,  quum  Romam  venisset, 
statim  imperatorem  adixt  And  this  must  especially  be  recom- 
mended in  shorter  propositions,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  quum  igitur,  quum  autem,  quum  vera,  quum  enim  are  in- 
correct, or  that  nam  quum,  sed  qutim,  &c.,  are  of  themselves 
preferable. 

[§  812.]  It  is  therefore  particularly  necessary  to  see  whether 
in  two  propositions  connected  by  a  conjunction,  the  subject  is 
the  same ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  in 
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Latin  to  form  them  into  one  periodic  proposition ;  e.g.  Xep. 
de  Reg.  3. :  AntigonuSy  quum  adversta  Sehucum  Lysimachtampu 
ditnicareiy  in  proelio  occisus  est  ,*  Cic  m  Verr,  L  10. :  Verre$, 
etmulcLc  tetigit  prmnnciam,  etatim  Messana  Utteras  dedit ;  Tux, 
T.  18. :  StultitiOy  etd  adepta  est,  quod  concuptvtt,  nunquam  se 
tamen  satis  cansecutam  putaL  Hence  the  Latins  are  rather 
fond  of  expressing  a  complex  thought  in  such  a  manner,  thai 
the  subject  remains  the  same ;  for  a  period  with  two  subject^ 
the  one  in  the  principal^  the  other  in  the  subordinate  proportion, 
is  less  easily  to  be  surveyed  or  followed  by  the  mind.  Instead 
of,  AntimcuihuSy  quum  eum  omnes  praeter  Platanem  desendtsent, 
NUiilominuSy  inquity  legam,  it  would  accordingly  be  better  to 
say  AntimachuSy  quum  ah  omnibus  desertus  esset,  XJthilomimu, 
inquity  legam.  The  same  practice  is  observed  when  the  object 
is  the  same  in  both  propositions ;  e.  g.  Nep.  Alcib.  10. :  quern, 
ut  barhari  incendium  effugisse  eminus  viderunt,  telis  missis  isier- 
fecerunt  In  such  constructions,  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the 
nominative  or  the  oblique  case,  which  stands  first,  belongs  to 
the  leading  or  the  dependent  proposition. 

When  the  object  of  the  leading  proposition  is  the  subject 
of  the  dependent  proposition,  it  is  likewise  placed  first,  and 
the  nominative  supplied  in  the  dependent  proposition  from 
the  oblique  case  which  has  preceded;  e.  g.  Cic.  de  Off.n^'  3]." 
Z.  Manlioy  quum  dictator  fuissety  M.  Pomponxusy  tribunus  pkbisj 
diem  dixit,  quod  is  paucos  sibi  dies  ad  dictaturam  gerendam  addf 
disset ;  and  both  united,  /?.  Leg,  Man.  12.:  Idem  Cretensibuf, 
quum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphyliam  legatos  deprecatoresque  nutts- 
senty  spem  deditionis  non  ademit. 

[§  818.]  17.  Relative  propositions  of  every  kind  are  veiy 
frequently  employed  in  constructing  a  period,  being  especially 
adapted  to  form  inserted  clauses.  If  emphasis  is  required,  tbe 
relative  proposition  is  generally  placed  before  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb ;  e,  g.  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  L  42. :  Quid?  « 
qui  dixerunty  totam  de  diis  immortaUbus  opinionem  Jictam  esse  ob 
hominibus  sapientibus  reip.  causay  ut,  quos  ratio  hon  posset,  eos  ad 
officium  religio  ducerety  nonne  omnem  religionem  funditus  sustuk- 
runtf  de  Off.  ii.  12. :  Socrates  banc  viam  ad  gloriam  proximam 
dicehat  esse,  si  quis  id  agerety  ut,  qualis  tiaberi  vellet,  talis  esset  i 
in  Verr.  ii.  2. :  Itaque  ad  omnes  res  Sicilia  semper  usi  sumusy  ut, 
quidquid  ex  sese  posset  efferrcy  id  apud  eos  non  nasciy  sed  dom 
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nostrae  canditum  putaremus  ;  in  Verr.  u  2. :  Quodsi,  qnam  andax 
est  ad  hanandumy  tarn  esset  obscurus  in  agendo^  fartasse  aliqua  in 
re  nos  aliquando  fefellisset;  p.  Rase,  Cam,  11. :  Naniy  qua  quis» 
que  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosiar,  hoc  docet  iracundius  et  labariasitts. 
It  is,  however,  equally  common,  even  in  the  elaborate  and  ora- 
torical style,  to  place  the  demonstrative  in  its  neitural  order 
before  the  relative;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  Base.  Am,  24. :  Nolite  enim 
putarey  quemadmadum  in  fabulis  saepenumera  videtisy  eas,  qui 
aliquid  impie  scelerateque  commiserinty  agitari  et  perterreri  Furi- 
arum  taedis  ardentibus.  The  inversion,  therefore,  should  be 
adopted  only  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  should 
not  be  used  immoderately.  Bespecting  the  omission  of  the  de- 
monstrative after  the  relative,  see  §  765.,  note. 

[§  814.]  Note.  The  poets  not  unfrequentlj  take  away  the  substantiye  from 
the  leading  proposition,  and  join  it  to  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  depend- 
ent clause,  and  in  the  same  case  as  the  pronoun ;  the  substantive  either 
preceding  or  following  the  pronoun ;  e.  g.  Terent.  Eun.  iv.  3. 11. :  Eunuchum 
quern  dedM  nohii^  quas  turbos  dedUI  for  Evmichus ;  Virg.  Aen:  i.  573. : 
wrbem  quam  siatuo^  vestra  est;  Terent  Andr,  prol.  3. :  poeta  id  sibi  negotii 
eredidit  solum  dari,  populo  utplacerent  quas /ecisset  fabidas ;  Horat.  Serm.  i. 
4.  2. :  aique  aHi,  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est ;  for  atque  alii  viri^  quO' 
mm  est;  Serm.  i.  10.  16.:  ttti,  Scripta  qtdbus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est,  for  HU 
virij  quibus.  Comp.  also  Epod.  2.  37.;  6.  7. ;  Carm,  iv.  13.  18 — 22. ;  Serm. 
ii.  2.  59.  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  ii.  342. :  sub  qua  tame  recubas  arhore,  virga  fuit; 
Heroid.  iv.  173. :  Sic  tibi  dent  Nymphae  quae  levet  unda  siiim,  for  dent  undam^ 
quae  levet.  And  also  in  Cicero,  p.  SuIUl,  33. :  Quae  prima  innocentis  mihi 
defensio  est  oblata,  suscepi;  ad  A tt.  yi.  I. :  quos  pueros  miseram,  epistolam 
mihi  attulerunt;  de  Leg.  iii.  5. :  haec  est,  quam  Seipio  laudat  et  quam  maxime 
probat  temperationem  reipublicae,  comp.  p.  Clu.  42.  in  fin. ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  de  Leg.  i.  17. :  vel  ab  ea,  quae  penitus  in  omni  sensu  impUeata  insidet  imi" 
tatrix  bom  voluptas.  The  regular  form,  however,  always  is  this,  that  the  sub- 
stantive has  its  place  in  the  leading  proposition,  or,  if  it  has  preceded  in  the 
relative  proposition,  that  the  retrospective  pronoun  is  is  put  in  the  case  which 
the  leading  proposition  requires ;  hence  either  pueri,  quos  miseram^  attulerunty 
or  quos  pueros  fmseram,  ii  attulerwit. 

[§  815.]  18.  A  period  becomes  more  complex  and  artificial 
if  the  dependent  proposition  has  neither  the  same  subject  nor 
the  same  object  as  the  leading  proposition ;  e.  g.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am,  init. :  Credo  ego  vos,judiceSy  mirariy  quid  sit  quody  quum  tot 
summi  oraiores  kominesque  nobilissimi  sedeanty  ego  potissimum  sur^ 
rexerim,  quiy  &c.  Here  care  must  be  taken  that,  by  the  in- 
sertion and  enlargement  of  a  new  proposition,  the  construction 
of  the  main  proposition  be  not  suspended  or  embarrassed,  which 
would  produce  an  Anacoluthon,  as,  e.  g.  if  we  were  to  enlarge 
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tKe  inserted  proposition  in  the  preceding  period  thus,  quid  sit 
quod,  quum  tot  summi  oratares  kominesque  nohilissimi  sedeant, 
neque  in  kac  causay  quod  in  aliis  facere  consueverunty  vocem  pro 
salute  hominis  innocentissimi  mittere  audeant  —  the  be^innin^t 
quid  sit  quod,  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  length  of  the 
inserted  propositions ;  and  an  orator,  following  the  train  of  his 
feelings,  would  scarcely  have  proceeded  by  eqo  potissimum  sur^ 
rexerim,  but  would  probably  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up 
the  suspended  construction  with  cur  iffitur  ego  potissimum  sur» 
rexerim.     See  §  739.  and  §  756. 

[§  816.]     19.    In  constructing  a  period,  we  must  take  care 
that  the  apodosis  be  not  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  protasis, 
which  would  product  a  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  ear.    If,  for 
example,  we  had  the  protasis  Qui  putat  magnam  doctrinam  sine 
ingenio  praeclaro,  sine  industria  indejessa,  sine  libris  optimis  posse 
comparariy  and  were  to  close  with  errat,  the  disproportionately 
short  apodosis  would  seem  ridiculous ;  we  ought  either  to  have 
written  unperiodically  (though  sufficiently  well)  errat  qui  putat; 
or  we  ought  to  produce  the  necessary  counterpoise  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  idea  errat,  e.  g.  by  saying  magna  vehementique 
errore  ducitur.     This  requires  a  knowledge  and  command  of 
woi*ds   and  phrases  which  is  acquired  from   an  accurate  and 
attentive  study  of  the  authors.     The  Auct.  ad  Herenn,  iv.  1. 
commences  a  periodic  proposition  thus :  Quoniam  in  hoc  libro  de 
ehcutione  scripsimus,  et,  quibus  in  rebus  exemplis  opus  fuit,  tut 
sumus  nostris,  idque  fecimus  praeter  consuetudinem  eorum,  qui  de 
hac  re  scripserunt  - —  and  had  in  mind,  then,  to  conclude  with  the 
apodosis  ratio  nostri  consilii  danda  est     But  in  comparison  with 
that  protasis,  his  apodosis  would  have  been  too  short ;  he  there- 
fore enlarges  it  thus  ;  necessario  faciendum  putavimus  ut  paucis 
rationem  nostri  consilii  demus.     (Comp.  §  619.)     The  following 
passages  from  Cicero  may  serve  as  examples  of  a  pleasing  and 
symmetrical  structure  of  periods ;  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  36. :  Quemad" 
modum,  quum  petebam,  nulli  me  vobis  auctores  generis  mei  comment- 
darunt :  sic,  si  quid  deliquero,  nullae  sunt  imagines,  quae  me  a  vobis 
deprecentur;  in  Cat.  i.  13. :    Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi, 
quum  aestu  febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam  biberint,  prima 
relevari  videntur,  deinde  multogravius  vehementiusque  qfflictantur: 
sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  publico,  relevatus  istius  poena,  vehe^ 
mentius,  vivis  reliquis,  ingravescet;  p.^Caec.  init. :   Si,  quantum 
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'  in  agro  hcisque  deaertis  audacia  potest,  tanium  in/orb  atque  in 
jtidiciis  impudeniia  valeret:  non  miniu  nunc  in  causa  cederet  A. 
Caeeina  Sex,  AdtutH  impudeniiae,  quam  turn  in  vifaeiendu  cessit 
audaciae*  It  is  easy,  in  these  periods,  to  see  the  accurate  pro- 
priety with  which  the  several  propositions  are  separated  and 
again  connected  by  the  adequate  use  of  corresponding  particles. 

[§  817.]  20.  We  may  here  draw  attention  to  the  difference  of 
periods  in  the  historical  and  the  oratorical  style.  Historical  naiv 
rative  requires  above  all  things  variety  of  the  propositions  con- 
taining statements  of  time :  to  form  propositions  possessing  thiB 
quality,  historians  have  recourse  to  three  methods;  the  use  of 
the  partidple  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  noun ;  of  the  ablative 
absolute;  and  thirdly  of  the  conjunctions  of  time^  gtmim,  ubi, 
postquanu  By  these  means  Livy  can  unite,  without  injury  to 
perspicuity,  in  one  period,  what  in  English  we  must  express  by 
three  or  more  propositions ;  e.  g.  Liv.  i.  6. :  Numitor,  inter 
primum  tumuUum  hostes  invasisse  urbem  atque  adortos  regiam 
dictitans,  qnum  ptibem  Albanam  in  arcem  praesidio  armisque  ch^ 
tinendam  avocasset,  postqttam  Juvenes,  perpetrata  caede,  pergere 
ad  se  ffratulantes  vidit,  extemplo  advocato  consiUo,  scelera  in  se 
fratris,  originem  nepotumy  ut  genitij  ut  educati,  ut  cogniti  essent, 
caedem  deinceps  tyranni,  seqne  efus  auctorem  ostendit  Such  a 
period  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  Cicero; 
but  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  all  collateral  circumstances  in 
their  subordinate  relation.  In  this  way  therefore  most  of  the 
periods  in  Livy  are  constructed,  though,  of  course,  with  many 
variations  in  the  detail ;  Liv.  iL  6. :  His,  sicut  acta  eranty  nun- 
tiatis,  incensus  Tarquinius  non  dolore  solum  tantae  ad  irritum 
cadentis  spei,  sed  etiam  odio  iraque,  postquam  dolo  viam  obseptam 
vidit,  bettum  aperte  moliendum  ratus,  circumire  svpplex  Etruriae 
urbesy  &C. 

[§  ^^^0  .  ^^*  ^  correct  and  ingenious  arrangement  of  words, 
nnd  an  artistic  construction  of  propositions,  i^aturally  produce  in 
the  delivery  a  symmetrical  variety  in  the  raising  and  sinking  of 
the  voice,  which  the  ancients  called  oratorical  numerus  (pv0fjuS9.) 
The  rhetoricians  reduced  the  effect  thus  produced  to  metrical 
feet,  though  we  must  not  thereby  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
orator  set  out  with  a  premeditated  view  to  use  and  apply  certain 
metrical  feet.  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  possess  the 
peculiarity  of  marking  in  their  pronunciation  the  natural  quan- 
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titj  of  the  syllables,  along  with  and  distinct  £rom  the  Bccoiia! 
the  words :  another  peculiaritj  is  their  freedom  in  the  ammge- 
ment  of  words,  and  it  is  the  admirable  result  of  a  thorough  At- 
torical  cultiyation,  especially  of  the  Latin  language,  that  a  well- 
constructed  proposition  in  prose,  such  as  we  have  considered  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  calls  forth  a  natural  yariety  in  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  yoice,  which  otherwise  is  not  to  be 
met  with  but  in  poetical  composition.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no 
strictly  uniform  return  of  any  change ;  but  the  application  ^ 
the  principle,  that  an  important  word  which  by  its  promineBt 
position  draws  the  accent  upon  itself,  is  followed  by  a  number 
of  less  important  words  expressive  of  secondary  qualities  or  cir- 
cumstances, which  again  are  succeeded  by  an  important  word 
which  forms  the  close  of  the  proposition  or  period,  produces  the 
same  effect :  the  period  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
and  the  words  form  a  compact  whole,  as  well  as  the  tboogbts 
they  express.  Thus,  the  orator  need  but  follow  the  general 
law,  and  his  prose  will  naturally  be  rhythmical  and  melodious. 

[§  819.]  Nate,  A  regular  verse  in  proae  is  considered  by  all  rhetoricians 
as  a  fault,  though  a  verse  is  obcasionallj  found  in  good  prose  writers.  N«7 
it  seems  as  if  at  the  commencement  of  a  book  or  writing,  as  e.  g.  in  Livy 
Faeiurusne  operae  preHum  «iw,  a  poetically  measured  start  were  aimed  it- 
But  an  hexametricfd  close  should  certainly  be  avoided,  especiallj  in  the  com- 
bination ofeue  mdetur  (i  ^  ^  {,  )0*  This  caution  is  die  more  nece«iiy» 
as  in  the  passive  construction  we  readilj  fall  into  such  a  cadence.  See  mj 
note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  9. 

Hiatus f  that  is,  the  concurrence  of  long  vowels  at  the  end  of  one  word  cod 
the  b^inning  of  another,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  for  a  con- 
currence of  short  vowels,  or  of  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  short  one,  is  not 
objectionable.    Gomp.  §  8. 

[§  820.]  22.  The  language  of  the  orator  differs  from  commoD 
prose  chiefly  in  the  use  of  tropes  and  figures^  for  these  tenns 
denote  modes  of  expression  varying  from  the  common  fonn. 
These  modes  of  expression  when  they  consist  in  single  T^^ords 
are  called  tropes  ;  and  when  in  propositions,  ^ur^^.  There  ^re 
several  tropes,  i,  e.  modes  by  which  one  word  is  used  for  another 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  variety  and  ornament: 
Metaphora  or  translation  a  contracted  simile ;  e.  g.  segetes  «ft*i«»'i 

homo  asper,  fulmina  ehquentiae; 
Synecdoche^  when  a  part  is  mentioned  instead  of  the  vi^^ 

e.  g.  tectum  for  domus  ; 
Metonymia,  when  a  thing  is  expressed  by  means  of  drcum* 
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stances  oonnected  with  it,  e.  g.  tegne  otium ;    Vulcanus  for 

ifffiiSf  Ceres  for  pants  ; 
AntonomcLsia,  eubstitutlng  other  nouns  for  a  proper  name,  e.  g. 

Romanae  eloquentiae  princepsy  for  Cicero  ; 
Karaxprjo-ify  the  use  of  a  word  in  an  improper  sense,  when  the 

language  is  in  want  of  a  proper  or  specific  tenn  ;  e.  g.  aedi^ 
Jicare  naves  ; 
and  other  tropes  less  applicable  to  the  Latin  language.  The 
store  of  words  and  expressions  which  havoi  come  down  to  us 
and  are  collected  in  Dictionaries,  must  decide  upon  the  degree 
of  propriety  and  applicability  of  these  tropes. 

[§8Si.]  23.  The Jiffures  admit  a  greater  freedom  in  their' 
use.  They  are  divided  into  Jiffurae  sententiarum  and  figuroje 
verbarum ;  the  former  are  modes  of  conceiving  and  shaping  an 
idea  or  thought,  which  differ  from  the  common  or  vulgar  mode ; 
the  latter  have  reference  merely  to  a  different  expression  of  the 
same  idea,  and  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  transformations  of  the 
same  body^     A  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  use  of  figures  is  « 

interesting  and  important  even  for  the  beginner,  since  in  them 
lies  the  secret  of  the  most  admired  portion  of  the  rhetorical  art ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  are  indispensable  for  the  orator,  although  the 
essential  part  of  his  art  consists  in  far  different  things,  viz.  the 
invention  and  adequate  arrangement  and  disposition  of  his 
thoughts.  "  The  Jigurae  verborum  arise  from  addition,  from 
resemblance  of  sound  and  form,  and  suppresdon. 

The  following  arise  from  addition; — geminatioy  a  doubling  of 
words ;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  62. :  crtiXy  crux  inquam,  misero  et 
a^rumnoso  comparabatur ; — hrava^pdy  repeiitio,  repetition ;  i.  e. 
when  the  several  members  of  a  proposition  begin  with  the  same 
word ;  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat  i.  1. :  Nihzlne  te  noctumum  praesidium 
Palatiiy  nihil  urbis  vigiHae,  nihil  timor  poptili,  nihil  consensus 
bonorum  omniumj  nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  senatus  locus, 
nihil  hoTum  ora  vultusque  moveruntf  Comp.  p.  Arch.  9.  21. ;  in 
Bull  iL  6.  The  reverse  (i.  e.  when  the  same  word  is  used  at 
the  end  of  several  members)  is  called  avrurrpo^y  conversio.  — 
Complexio  arises  from  a  combination  of  repetitio  and  conversio; 
e.  g.  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  9. :  Quis  legem  tulitf  Rullus.  Quis 
majorem  partem  popuK  sujffragiis  proliibuitf  Ridlus.  Quis 
eomitiis  praefuUf  Rullus.  Quis  decemviros  quos  voluit  re- 
nuntiavU  f    Idem  Rullus.  —  Traduction  when  a  word  from  a 
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preceding  clause  is  repeated  in  the  following^  as  in  ^le  Aiiet 
ad  Her.  iv.  14. :  Eum  tu  hanunem  appeOaSf  qui  si  /uissei  Aom, 
nunquam  tarn  erudeUier  niiam  kmninU  jMfi»dL-— IIoXmnwS«raR» 
L  e.  the  repetition  of  the  same  conjunction ;  e.  g.  cid  Her,  it. 
19. :  Et  ifdnUco  proderof,  et  amtaem  IcusdebaSy  ei  tibi  ipn  ais 
cmuuUiHu. 

[§  8SS.]  From  resemblance  of  sound  and  form^  cr  symmetry f 
arise:  TrapopofAoa-la,  annommatiOi  when  word8»  widi  some  »- 
semblance  of  soui^  are  placed  together  or  rather  in  op|M>- 
ntion ;  e.  g.  Cio.  in  Verr^  ▼•  10. ;  vi  eum  nam  facik  man  useds 
extra  tectum,  sed  ne  extra  tectum  qmdem  quisqttam,  videret;  a 
'  Cat  L  12* :   hanc  reip.  pestem  nan  pauUsper  reprims,  sed  a 
perpetuum  eomprimi  veto;  de  Off.  i  23. :   expetenda  msagis  eA 
deeemendi  ratio,  quam  decertandifortitudo.     For  more  eTnunpfa 
see  mj  note  on  Cia  in  Vert.  iy.'S.  10. — ^OfUHimrmrar,  when 
the  same  cases  ave  in  several  members  of  the  propoaiticxi ;  and 
6fLOiaTtKnrrav,  wben  the  members  end  similarly;    e.  g.  both 
united  appear  in  Cic  p.  Clu.  6. :   Vidt  pudorem  Wnda,  timorem 
audacia,  rationem  amentia.     To  these  may  be  added  tawmiXas; 
L  e.  when  the  members  are  of  (about)  equal  length;  e.  g.  Auct 
ad  Her.  iy.  20. :  AUi  fortvna  felicitatem  dedit,  kuie  in4bistria 
virtutem  comparavii.      Compare  the  quotation  firom   Ci&  p> 
Caecina,  at  the  end  of  §  816.  — ^AvrWerov,  opposition*  requiies 
this  symmetry ;  e.  g.  Cic  p.  MiL  4. :  Est  igiiur  haec,  judkesy 
non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex,  quam  nan  didicimus,  accepimus,  legisexsj 
verum  ex   natura  ipsa  arripuhnus,  hausimus,  expressimus,  ad 
quean  non  docti,  sed  faeti,  non  instituti,  sed  imbuti  sumus,  ut,  &c 
Of  a  similar  nature  is  dyr^furafioKij,  eommutatio,  where  the  oppo- 
ution  is  expressed  by  an  inverted  order  of  the  proposition ;  e.  g. 
ad  Her.  iv.  28. :   Quia  stuUus  es,  ea  re  taees,  non  tamen  quia 
tacee,  ea  re  stuUus  es;    si  poema  loquens  pidura  est^  pietura 
taciturn  poema  debet  esse.     If  not  the  whole  clause  b  inverted, 
this  figure  is  called  hroPoBos,  regressio;  e.  g.  Cic  Brut,  39.: 
id  eloquentium  juris  peritissimus  Crassus,  juris  peritorum  ehquett- 
tissimus   Scaevola  haberetur.      Lastly,   KKifiLa(,  gradatio,   L  e. 
gradation,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  preceding  word ;  e.  g. 
ad  Her.  iv.  25. :    Irnperium    Graeciae  fuit  penes  Atkemenses, 
Atheniensium  potiti  sunt  Spartiatae,  Spartiatas  superaoere  The- 
bani,  Thebanos  Macedones  vicerunt,  qui  ad  inqksrium  Graedas 
hrevi  tempore  aifpinxerunt  Asiam  beUo  stibactam. 
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[§  833.]  The  following  arise  from  wfprtmony — anrtHTiAnnpri^^ 
an  intentional  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  speech ;  e.  g.  Cio. 
p*  MiL  12. 1  Denostro  emm  omnium — non  audeo  Mum  dicere. 
Videte  quid  ea  viSi  lex  habitura  fuerit^  cuju$  pericuJosa  etiam 
reprehensio  est,  and  the  well-known  passage  of  Yii^  (Aen.  L 
135.)^  Quos  ego-^sed  motas  praestat  companere  jfiuctu$*'^*Aj(ni^ 
Sercv,  dissolution  the  omission  of  the  copnlatiye  conjunctions; 
e.  g.  Cic  in  Qntntilian,  iz.  3.  60. :  Qui  indiccibaniur,  eos  vocari, 
custodiriy  ad  senatum  adduci  jussL^^  Correction  hravopOwriSi  the 
correction  of  an  expression  just  made  use  of;  e.  g.  Cic  in  Cat 
L  1. :  Ate  tamen  vivit  Vivitf  immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit, 
comp.  atque  adeo  §734*  —  DubitatiOf  intentional  doubt;  to 
which  the  figure  of  an  intentional  forgetting  and  recalling  to 
mind  may  also  be  added ;  e.  g.  ad  Her.  iy.  29. :  Tu  istud 
ausus  es  dicere^  homo  otnnium  mortalium^nam  quo  te  digno 
moribus  tuis  appellem  nomine  9 

[§  824.]  We  must  leaye  it  to  rhetoric  to  explain  ihejlgurae 
sententiarum:  some  of  them»  howeyer,  are  at  the  same  time 
Jigurae  verborum;  as  e.  g.  the  question  and  the  exclamation^ 
which  are  of  yery  frequent  occurrence  in  Latin.  We  may  also 
mention  the  addressmg  of  absent  persons  or  things  without  life 
{anroarpwfiri) ;  e.  g.  in  Cic.  p.  M%L  31. :  Vos  enim  jam  ego, 
Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  &c. ;  further^  personification ;  as  e.  g. 
Cicero  in  Cat.  L  7.  introduces  his  natiye  country  as  speaking ; 
hyperbole,  irony,  simile,  sentence,  &c.,  whose  manifold  use  must 
be  learnt  from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors,  with  which  we 
strongly  adyise  the  student  to  combine  the  study  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  books  of  Quintiliaa's  Institutio  Oratoria,  and  the 
excellent  fourth  book  of  the  Author  ad  Herennium  among 
Cicero's  rhetorical  writings. 

[§  825.]  We  add  in  conclusion,  as  an  example  for  imitation, 
a  yery  simple  proposition  transformed  according  to  the  seyeral 
figures  mentioned  aboye.  The  theme  or  subject  is  tiiis,  Utteris 
delector. 

Geminatio.     Litterae,  Utterae,  inquam,  solas  me  delectant. 
Repetitio.     Litterae  me  puerum  aluerunt,  litterae  me  Juvenem  ab 

infamia  Ubidinum  servarunt,  litterae  virum  in  rep.  admims^ 

tranda  adjuvertmt,   litterae  senectutis  imbecilUtatem  consolor 

buntur. 
Conversio.      Litterae    honestissima    voluptate    oblectant,    rerum 

vm  3 
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navarum    inventume    obkctant,    immortaUtatU  spe   certisstma 

oblectant* 
Complexion    Qui  Utterit  delectatur,  qui  vero  inveniendo  delectatUTy 

qui  doctrina  propaganda  delectatur,  eum  vos  malum  esse  dvrm 

putatis  f 
Traductio,     Quid  vis  f     Thine  litteris  delectaris,  qui  Utterarum 

fundamenta  odistif 
Polysyndeton.     LUterae  et  erudiunt  et  arnant  et  obleefant  et  ant- 

solantur. 
Paronomasia,     Qui  possim  ego  litteris  carere,  sine  quibus  vitam 

ipsam  agerem  invitus  f 
*0/jLoto7mnov9  ofiotorikevrov.     Num  putas  fieri  passe^   ut,  qui 

litterarum  studiis  teneatur,  Ubidinum  vinculis  obstringatur  f 
^AvTiderov,     Qui  litteris  delectari  te  diciSy  voluptatibus  impUeari 

tepaterisf 
^ AvTifisTafioKr^.  '  Non   quia   delector,   studeo   litteris .-    sed  quia 

studeo,  dekctor. 
Gradatio*     Studia  mild  litterarum  doctrinam,  doctrina  glariamy 

gloria  invidiam  et  obtrectationem  comparavit 
Aposiopesis,   Quid?  Tu  audes  hoc  mihi  objicere,  qui  nihil  tmquam 

invita  expetierim  nisi  virtutem  et  doctrinam  :  tu  quid  expetieris 

—  sed  taceOy  ne  convicium  tibi  fecisse  videar. 
^kffvvhsTov*     Quid   dicam   de    utihtate  litterarum  f     Erudhudj 

omant,  oblectant,  consolantur. 
Correction     LUterae  me  delectant:  quid  dieo  dekctanif     Jmmo 

consolantur,  et  unicum  mihi  perfugium  praebent  inter  has  vitae 

laboriosae  molestias. 
Dubitatio.     Litterae  me  sive  erudiunt,  sive  oblectant,   sive 

solantur:  nam  quid  patissimum  dicam  nescio. 
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OP  METBE ;   E8PECTALLT  WITH  REGABD  TO  THE  LATIN 

POETS. 

[§  826.]  1.  The  words  of  a  language  consist  of  long  and  short 
syllables.  In  measuring  syllables  the  time  consumed  in  pro- 
nouncing a  short  syllable  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  this 
portion  of  time  is  called  mora.  A  long  syllable  takes  two 
moraey  and  is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  two  short 
syllables.  Which  syllables,  in  the  Latin  language,  are  con- 
sidered short,  and  which  long,  has  been  shown  in  Chap.  III. 
From  the  combination  of  syllables  of  a  certain  quantity  arise 
what  are  called  Feet  (pedes),  of  which  there  are  four  of  two 
syllables,  eight  of  three  syllables,  sixteen  of  foiur  syllables, 
thirty-two  of  five  syllables,  &c.,  since  the  respective  number  of 
syllables  admits  of  so  many  variations.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
specific  names  have  been  given  to  those  feet  which  consist  of 
two,  three,  and  four  syllables,  as  well  as  to  some  of  five  :~^ 

a)  of  two  syllables : 
s,  w  Pyrrhichius;  bone,  pater,  lege. 

Spondeus ;  audax,  eorutajis,  virtus* 

^  -  Iambus;  potens, patres,  legunt. 

•  sj  Trochaeus,  or  Choreus ;  laetus,  fartis,  gaudet. 

h)  Of  three  syllables: 
^  ^  ^  Tribrachys;  damine,  dubius,  legere. 
...  Molossus ;  mirari,  libertas,  legerunt. 
.  „  „  Dactylus;  improbus,  omnia,  legerat. 
^  .  „  Amphibrachys ;  amare,  peritus,  legebat. 
^  ^  .  Anapaestus ;  honitas,  meditans,  legerent. 

^ Bacchlus;  dolores,  amam,  legebant* 

.  ^  .  Amphimaoer,  Creticus;  fecerant,  legerant,  eogitans. 

^  Palhnbacchius,  Antibaccluus ;  praeelarus,  peccata,  legisse. 

c)  Of  four  syllables: 
^  sj  sj  >j  Proceleusmaticus ;  eeleriter,  memoriae  relegere. 

Dispondeus ;  praeceptares,  interrumpunt,  perkgerunt 

^  ^ lonicus  a  minori ;  adolescens,  generosi,  adamari. 
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—  ^  sj  lonicofl  a  majori ;  senieniia,  mtUabiUs,  perlegeraL 

-  ^  -  ^  DitrochaeuSy  Dichoieus ;  educator ^  v%fidelUy  eruditiu. 
V  -  V  -  Diiaxnbiis;  amoeniias,  renunHam,  mpervenis, 

^  —  ^  Antispaetus ;  verecundus,  abundabit,  perUhuins. 
-WW-  ChoriambuB ;  impatiensj  creduUtcu,  exindas* 
-www  Paeon  primus ;  credibilU,  kUtoria^  attamtus. 

^  .  ^  ^ BecunduB ;  niode»Uay  amabilis,  idoneus, 

^  ^  «  ^  —  tertius;  puerilism  opukntus,  medicamefu 

^  ^  ^  -  quartos;  cderitas,  misericors,  refvffiems. 

^ -  Epitritus  primus ;  labarando,  rrfarmidant,  sabtimUes. 

.  V secundus;    adndnistransj    imperainx^ 

probavL 

^  .  .  tertius ;  auctoritas^  intelUffens,  dissewtiem. 

quartus ;  assentatar^  ir^fhatus,  naturaHs, 


[§  827.]    2.    These  feet  are,  as  it  were,  the  material  of  wBid 
prose  and  yerse  are  equally  composed:  but  while  in  prose  Ae 
sequence  and  alternation  of  long  and  sh(Hrt  syUableB  is  not  psi^ 
ticukrly  attended  to,  and  oidy  on  certiun  occasions,  andent 
poetry,  so  far  as  the  outward  form  is  concerned,  consbts  entire!/ 
in  the  adaptation  of  words,  by  the  arrangement  of  long  ^ 
short  syUables,  to  the  reception  of  the  Bhythm.     Rhythm,  in 
this  respect,  is  the  uniformity  of  the  duration  of  time,  in  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  Toice,  or  Arm  and  Them.     We  raise 
and  sink  the  voice  also  in  common  discourse,  but  not  at  definite 
intervals,  nor  with  a  r^^ular  return.     In  these  intervals,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  tiie  duration  of  the  Arsis  to  the  duration  of 
the  Thesis,  consists  the  difference  of  the  Bhythm.     The  Ais^ 
is  either  equal  to  the  Thesis,  or  twice  as  long,  as  wiU  be  seen  in 
the  difference  of  the  two  feet,  the  Dactyl  and  the  Trochee*  -  w  ^ 
and  C  ^,  the  Arsis  (marked  thus  ^)  being  combined  with  the  long 
syllable.     The  same  proportion  takes  place  when  the  Thesis 
precedes  the  Arsis  in  tiie  Anapaest  and  Iambus  ^  ^  -  and  w  ^ 
The  first  species,  in  which  the  Arsis  forms  the  beginning  '^ 
called  the  descending  Bhythm;  the  oth^,  in  which  the  Tbfi^ 
forms  the  beginning,  the  ascendinff.   From  these  simple  Ajiha^ 
the  artificial  are  composed,  by  the  combination  of  two  mmplo 
series  and  the  suppression  of  a  Theds,  viz.  the  PaeQni<^  Cho* 
riambic,  and  Ionic  rhythms.     The  three  Paeonic  feet  are,  ihe 
Creticus  £  ^  ^,  the  Bacchius  v  ^  ->  and  the  Antibacchius  ±  i  ^l 
the  Choriambus  i  ^  ^  C\  the  two  Ionics  ^^  ^  i  £  and  i  £  ^  w 
In  verses  of  simple  rhythm  Arsis  and  Thesis  9xe  joined  in  alte^ 
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iiate  Bucoession;  whikt  in  veises  of  a  complicate  rfaythiiiy  partly 
from  the  luUxire  of  the  foot  itself,  and  partly  from  the  com- 
bination of  two  feet,  one  Arsis  may  meet  another  Arsis,  which 
imparts  to  the  verse  an  animated  and  impetuous  character. 

[§  888.]  Note,  The  metrical  intonation,  or  Idus^  which  falis  on  the  syllable 
that  according  to  the  rhythm  receiyes  the  Arsis,  is,  in  Greek  and  Latm,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  accent  of  words.  The  old  Latin  oomio  writers, 
indeed,  have  endeayoured  to  bring  the  accent  of  words  into  conformity  with 
the  rhythmical  intonation,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  allowed  them- 
selves many  shortenings  of  syllables  which  are  long  by  position ;  but  far  from 
making  the  accent  guide  the  rhythm,  they  only  endeavoured  to  produce  this 
coincidence  in  the  middle  dtpotUa^  and  even  there  by  no  means  uniformly. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Latin  poetry,  which  more  closely  follow  the  regularity 
of  the  Greek,  no  regard  at  all  is  paid  to  the  accent  of  words,  any  more  than 
by  the  Greeks ;  nay,  it  should  seem  that  the  ancients  derived  a.ideasure  from 
the  discordance  between  the  metrical  intonation  and  the  ordinary  accent.  In 

Arma  vir&mqwB  cand  Trojai  qmprfmnu  at  Mm 
TtaUdmfatdprofugus  Laviaaque  t>imt^ 

it  10  only  in  the  end  of  the  verses  that  the  prose  accent  and  the  metrical  in- 
tonation coincide.  In  the  recitation  of  verse  the  latter  should  predominate, 
but  not  so  as  entirely  to  suppress  the  ordinary  accent  of  words.  The  metrical 
accent  or  ictiu  has  the  power  of  giving  short  syllables  the  value  of  long  ones. 
This,  however,  is  not  frequent,  except  in  the  short  final  syllable  of  polysylf 
labic  words,  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  especially  where'  the  force  of  die 
arsis  is  aided  by  tibe  principal  caesura  of  the  verse :  e.  g.  Yirg.  Ed,  z.  69. : 
Omnia  vincU  amar^  \  et  no9  cedamus  amori;  Herat  Serm,  i.  5.  90. :  cdOidus  vi 
9oledt\humeri9  portere  viator;  Oyid,  Art,  Am.  iii.  68.:  Neo  quae  praeterHt\ 
Uerum  revoeabitur  vnda;  but  also  without  the  aid  of  the  principal  caesura; 
e.g.  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  260. :  exchuus  qui  distaJtf  \  agU  ubi  eecum;  eat^  an  notu 
Ovid,  Metam.  ix.  610. :  non  adut  apte  \  van  legit  idonea,  credo.  Final  syllables 
ending  in  a  vowel  are  much  less  frequently  lengthened  by  the  arsis.  It  has, 
however,  be^  remarked  (see  Schneider*s  EUmeniarlekre^  p.  752.),  that  this 
occurs  surprisingly  often  with  the  enclitic  que  in  the  second  foot  of  the  hex- 
ameter, commoEdy  supported  by  the  caesura,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under 
No.  8. ;  e.  g.  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  91. :  Limtnaque  laurusque  dei;  Ovid,  Met  v.  484. : 
Sideraque  ventique  nocent.  Short  monosyllabic  words  are  never  lengthened 
by  the  arsis. 

[§  829.]  3.  Several  feet,  united  in  one  simple  rhythm,  con* 
stitute  a  series  (ordo).  The  dissyllable  feet,  L  e.  trochees  and 
mrabs  (when  they  do  not  pass  into  another  rhythm,  in  which 
case  a  simple  foot  may  be  reckoned  as  a  series),  are  united  into 
such  series,  of  two  feet  each,  or  dipodiae:  a  dipodia  is  also 
called  a  metre;  hence,  e.  g.  an  iambic  verse  of  six  feet  is  called 
an  iambic  trimeter  (trimeter  tambicus).  Of  the  feet  of  three 
syllables,  the  dactyl,  according  to  the  metrical  writers,  makes  a 
metre  by  itself,  though  not  the  anapaest ;  but  two  anapaests, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  two  iambs,  Soake  an  anapaestic 
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metre  (meirum  anapauticumy  In  aome  cases,  espeiaally  mi  the 
trochaic  Terse,  the  end  of  a  series  is  marked  by  a  $yUaba  anoeps; 
L  e.  a  syllable  whose  natural  quantity  is  not  attended  to,  but 
which  reckons  long  or  short,  as  the  rhythm  requires ;  ccnise- 
quently  in  the  trochaic  rhythm  (i  S)  short  A  verse  connsts 
of  one  or  more  series,  of  the  same  or  different  rhythms.  It  is, 
however,  distinguished  from  the  series  itself  by  the  drcomstanoe, 
that  the  syUaba  anceps^  which  is  only  allowed  someUmes  at  the 
end  of  the  series,  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  that 
hiatus  is  allowed,  and  that  a  pause  of  the  voice  takes  jdace.  A 
verse  is  called  by  the  Greek  name  acataUcticus  when  the  feet  or 
metres  of  which  it  is  composed  are  complete ;  catcdecticus  when 
they  want  one  syllable  or  two  or  even  a  foot.  Of  verses  which 
consist  of  trisyllabic  feet,  some  are  catakcHei  in  syUaham,  in 
which  one  syllable  only  remains  of  the  defective  foot ;  others 
catalectici  in  hisyllahum^  when  two  syllables  remain,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  hexameter.  Trochaic  and  iambic  feet  can  be  catalectic  only 
in  syUabam, 

[§  830.]  Caesura  is  the  interruption  of  the  rhythm  by  the 
end  of  a  word.     In  the  dactylic  hexameter  of  Ovid : 

Donee  erisfelix,  muUos  numerdbis  amicos, 

or  in  the  one  of  Y ir^ : 

Tfifandum  reginajvb(s  renovdre  dolorem, 

the  end  of  the  foot  is  throughout  at  variance  with  the  end  of 
the  word;  and  while  the  rhythm  requires  the  union  of  two 
words,  the  sense  is  opposed  to  it  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  pause 
at  the  end  of  each.  On  this  circumstance,  however,  rests  the 
connection  of  the  feet,  and  a  long  verse  cannot  exist  without 
some  caesurae,  especially  one  towards  the  middle  of  the  Une, 
generally  called  emphatically  the  caesura.  We  must  carefuDy 
distinguish  incision  from  caesura.  Incision  is  the  coincidence  of 
the  end  of  the  foot  with  the  end  of  the  word ;  and  in  some 
species  of  verse  (in  the  trochuc  tetrameter,  in  the  dactylic 
pentameter,  and  in  choriambic  verses),  it  is  essential,  and  is 
often  used  also  in  the  hexameter  under  certain  forms, 

[§  831.]  4.  In  what  follows,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of 
those  species  of  verse  which  the  Boman  poets  have  used  and  of 
the  laws  they  observed  in  their  structure.  We  shall  first  speak 
of  verses  with  siiil^Ie  rhythm,   then  of  those  with   artificial 
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rhythm^  and  shall  lastly  add  some  remarks  on  compound  verses 
and  on  the  combination  of  different  kinds  of  verse  to  a  lyric 
strophe.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  see  the 
difference  of  the  forms  of  the  several  species  of  ancient  poetry. 
The  epic  makes  use  only  of  one  simple  rhythm^  the  dactylic ; 
whilst  the  drama  (with  the  exception  of  its  lyric  part)  with 
greater  variety  moves  in  the  three  other  simple  rhythms,  the 
iambic  trimeter,  however,  being  its  principal  verse.  In  both 
species  of  poetry,  verses  of  the  same  measure  and  of  the  same 
length  are  repeated  in  uninterrupted  succession  (jcariL  arlxov). 
Lyric  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  its  lively  character, 
makes  use  of  the  artificial  rhythms,  as  well  as  of  verses  of  com- 
pound or  mixed  rhythm;  repeating,  however,  in  succession, 
verses  of  artificial  rhythm  only  in  some  of  its  species  of  verse; 
whilst  in  the  others,  compound  verses  are  combined  into  a 
rhythmical  whole,  called  strophe. 

[§  832.]  5.  Trochaic  verses,  as  has  been  observed  above,  are 
generally  measured  by  dipodiae.  But  the  tribrachys  may  stand 
for  the  trochee  without  injury  to  the  metre ;  and  as  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  series  is  doubtful,  a  spondee  or  an  anapaest  may 
stand  in  the  second  foot ;  or  when  the  verse  consists  of  several 
dipodiae,  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  foot.  Consequently 
this  is  the  measure  of  the  trochaic  dipodia, 


As  the  arsis,  when  it  falls  on  two  short  syllables  after  the  re- 
solution of  the  long  syllable,  cannot  be  expressed  equally  on 
both,  the  ictus  is  laid  on  the  first  of  the  two  shorts. 

Note.  The  spondee  or  anapaest  in  the  uneven  places  (L  e.  1. 3. 6,  &c.)  is 
found  only  in  the  Latin  comic  writers,  and  is  at  variance  wHh  pure  rhythm. 
The  dactyl  can  only  be  admitted  in  the  even  places  as  the  resolution  of  the 
spondees,  but  is  very  seldom  used,  and  is  still  more  unsuitable  to  the  uneven 
places,  where  even  the  spondee  is  only  admitted  by  too  great  a  licence. 

[§  833.]  The  most  common  spedes  of  trochaic  verse  is  the 
tetrameter  catalectic,  called  in  Latin  qtutdratus,  or,  from  th^ 
number  of  the  complete  feet,  septenaritis  ; 

—   w    —    u"-w   —   gI—    w   —    O   —   vii 

It  has  its  incision  after  the  second  dipodia,  where  a  word 
ends.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  is,  in  the  dnuna,  many 
scenes  are  found  in  this  measure,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
express  exdtement  and  emotion.     The  following  example,  from 
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Terentianua  Mflonia  de  SyUab.,  exhibits  the  pure  meaflore:  we 
have  marked  the  first  arsis  of  the  dipo£a  with  the  acoent; 
Nulla  vox  humana  eonstat\db8que  teptem  liUeris, 
Rite  voccUSs  voeamt\qu&$  magiitra  Graieia: 
Quidquid  audis  praeter  istas,  \pdrs  satu,  nan  vSx  erit 
Quinque  cantenta  (stJiguris\R6mvU  LaihdUu. 

This  verse,  however,  is  not  found  in  such  purity  in  the  comic 
writers,  but  with  all  the  changes  mentioned  above;  sotbttk 
last  catalectic  dipodia  alone  shows  the  true  measure.  In  tbe 
following  passage  from  Terence,  Andr.  iL  1.  18.  ML,  eyeiy 
arsis  is  marked  with  the  accent : 

A'd  te  advenio,  spem,  salutem,\c6n8iliufn,  auxiUum  expetem, 
Neque pol  consili  locum  haheOy\neque  ad  auxUium  copiam. 
Sedistucquidnamestf    jffSdte  ux6rem\duci8  f    A'junt.  Pimf^ 
Si  idfacisy  hddie  postrimum  \  me  vides.     Quid  ita  f    Ei  mAL 
Vereor  dicerej  huic  die,  quaesOy  \  Byrria,    E^go  dicdm,    Qiad  ai^ 
Sponsam  hie  tuam  amai.     Nae  iste  haud  mecum  \  sSntit    FhoAm 
die  mihu 

[§  834.]  Note,  The  name  of  versue  UhyphaSictu  is  given  to  a  trochaic  tq« 
of  three  feet.    It  is  found  in  its  pure  measure  in  Horace,  at  the  doee  of  id- 
other  verse,  Carm,  i.  4.  appended  to  a  dactylic  tetrameter; 
Sotvitur  aeris  hiema grata  viee\vhi8  H Fao&nL 
Ac  neque  jam  stabuUs  gaudet  pecut^  \  aHi  ardtar  iguL 

[§  835.]  6.  The  iambic  rhythm  is  the  reverse  of  the  tiochaic, 
as  it  begins  with  the  thesis,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ^ 
anacrusis  (prelude)  to  the  trochee.  As  such  it  has  no  necessary 
measure,  and  may  therefore  be  long,  whence  arises  the  foOowiog 
measure  of  the  iambic  dipodia, 

s/w  wwr 

Consequently,  we  may  say  that  injstead  of  the  iambus  in  all  phoes 

the  tribrachys  may  stand,  except  in  the  last  place,  smce  the  W 

syllable  of  the  verse  is  asiceps,  and  cannot  therefore  be  reeolred; 

and  that  in  the  uneven  places  1,  3,  5,  the  spondee,  and  as  iu 

resolutions  the  anapaest  and  dactyl,  may  stand  instead  of  the 

iambic  (of  course  so  that  the  second  half  of  the  dactyl  beta  (ffh 

and  the  ictus  rest  on  the  first  of  the  two  short  syllables). 

[§  896.]  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  poets  either  impose  restrictkios  ^ 
themselves,  in  order  to  produce  greater  harmony,  or  allow  themselTes  gr^*^ 
latitude,  to  facilitate  the  composition  of  their  verses.  The  earliest  Gretf 
iombographi  are  most  careful  in  this  respect,  and  seldom  use  even  tbe  tn* 
brach js.    The  tragedians  much  more  frequently  admit  the  tribracbji  io  i^ 
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places  bat  the  last ;  the  spondee  and  dactyl,  in  accordanoe  with  the  general 
rule,  in  the  uneven  places :  thej  do  not  like  the  anapaest ;  thej  use  it  almost 
exdusivelj  in  the  first  place  and  in  a  whole  word,  but  in  all  places  only  in 
the  case  of  proper  names,  in  regard  to  which  greater  latitude  must  be  al- 
lowed. The  Greek  comic  writers  introduced  ^e  anapaest  in  aU  places,  the 
last  being  always  excepted,  with  certain  limitations,  as  when  a  dactyl  pre- 
cedes. The  Boman  comic  writers  and  Fhaedrus  adopted  all  these  licences, 
and  besides  admitted  the  spondee  in  the  eren  places,  so  that  in  their  verses 
the  iambus  maintains  its  right  only  in  the  last  foot.  On  the  other  hand, 
Horace,  in  his  Epodes,  and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  returned  to  the  original 
strictness,  and  they  only  use  the  tribrachys  instead  of  the  iambus  occasion- 
ally in  the  even  places ;  in  the  uneven,  besides  the  iambus,  they  use  the 
spondee,  and  rarely  the  anapaest  or  dactyl ;  e.  g.  Herat.  Epod,  2. : 

Hos  inter  i'pukuj  vJtjuoatpattat  oves 

Videre  pHPp^Srantes  damumj 
PdiUdsque  osnios,  ditu  examen  domus^ 

Circwn  renidente$  Lares. 
Haec  u'hi  locutusfenerator  Alfins^  &c. 

[§  837.]  The  iambic  verse,  which  is  in  •most  common  nse,  is 
the  trimeter  acataketicus,  or,  from  the  number  of  its  feet,  called  in 
Latin,  senarius;  which  is  the  usual  measure  of  the  dialogue  of 
the  drama.  It  has  generally  a  caesura  in  the  third  or  fourth 
foot ;  the  first  is  called  penthemmeral  (^spOrifUfjisprii)  after  the 
fifth  half-foot,  the  second  hephthemimeral  {i^idniuiiepris)  after 
the  seventh  half-foot;  e*  g.  Hor.  EpodL  17. 

Jam  jam  efficaci  |  do  mantu  scientiae 

SuppIeXf  et  oro  \  regna  per  Proserpinae, 

Cantdta,  parce  |  vocibus  tandem  sacris, 

CUumque  retro  solve,  \  solve,  turbinem. 

It  may  be  combined  also  with  other  caesurae,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  third  and  fourth  verse  of  this  passage.  The  metrical  writers 
have  pointed  out  many  niceties  in  the  structure  of  these  verses, 
as,  e.  g.  that  the  third  and  fourth  foot  ought  not  to  consist  of 
single  words ;  that,  when  the  last  word  is  a  creticus,  a  preceding 
long  syllable  ought  not  to  be  the  last  syllable  of  a  polysyllabic 
wo^  As  these  rules  and  observations  have  reference  to  the 
Greek  tragedians  only,  further  particulars  must  be  learned  from 
the  works  on  metre.  As  an  example  of  this  species  of  verse  we 
take  a  passage  from  Phaedrus,  and  mark  each  arsis  with  the  accent 

Ad  rivum  eundem  liJlp&s  et  dgnus  venerant 

Sm  compulsiy  supiriSr  stab&t  lupus, 

Longeque  infiriSr  Agnus.     Tuncfauce  improba 

Latro  ineitdtuSfjurgii  causam  intuHt: 

Cur,  inquit,  turbulentam  fecisti  miki 
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Istdm  btbentif     L&nigfr  contr&  timens  : 

Qui  possum,  quaho^flkch^,  quSd  quih'hisy  lupef 

[§  838.]  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  dimeters  are  commonlj 
found  in  Horace  in  the  Epodes,  subjoined  to  a  longer  iambic  or 
dactylic  verse ;  e.  g.  Epod.  2. : 

Beatus  itte,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  martdlium, 
Patema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  amnijenore. 

Or  Epod.  14. : 

MolKs  inertia  cur  tanidm  diffuderit  imis 

Ohlivionem  sensibus, 
Candide  Maecenas,  occidts  saepe  rogando  .- 
JDeus,  deus,  nam  me  vetat. 

The  metre  in  which  a  trimeter  is  followed  bv  a  dimeter  was 
that  in  which  Archilochus,  the  most  andent  writer  of  iambic 
verse,  composed  his  poems. 

Dimeter  catalectic  verses,  of  which  the  first  foot  may  be  a 
spondee,  or  instead  of  it  an  anapaest,  but  of  which  the  other  feet 
are  pure,  are  found  among  the  Boman  poets  who  have  come 
down  to  us,  only  in  Seneca  in  choruses;  e. g.  Med.  862.  folL 

Ut  tigris  Srba  gndtis 
Cursufurente  lustrat 
Gangeticum  nemus,  sic 
Frendre  nescit  iras 
Medea,  non  amores. 

And  Terentianus  Maurus  uses  this  verse  in  speaking  of  it : 
Et  condere  inde  carmen 
Multi  Solent  poetae, 
Horatium  videmus 
Versus  tenoris  hujus 
JJusquam  locasse  juges, 
At  Arbiter  disertus 
Libris  suis  frequentat. 

[§  839.]  Tetrameter  iambics,  complete  and  incomplete,  are 
common  in  the  Boman  comic  writers;  the  first  are  called 
octonarii,  the  others  septenarii,  from  the  number  of  the  complete 
feet.  An  example  of  octonarii  is  found  Terent.  Andr.  i,  3.  init. : 
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Enimveroy  Dave,  nil  locUt\  segnitkte  f^qui  socardiae, 
Qtuzntum  intettexi  mifdd  senis  |  sententiam  de  nuptiis. 
Quae  si  non  .astu  pravidentur,  me  out  herum  pessumdabutU. 
Nee  quid  dgam  cerium  est:  Pdmphilum\ne  adjutem  an  auscultem 

sent. 
Si  ilium  reKnquOy  ^us  vitae  tim^:  sin  dpltiilory  hujus  minas. 

The  septenarii  have  a  very  Kvely  and  animated  rhythm. 
There  is  an  incision  in  the  middle.  An  example  is,  Terent. 
Andr,  iv.  2.  11.: 

I^er  omnes  adjuro  deos,  \  nunquam  earn  me  deserturum, 
NoHy  si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnes  liifmlnes, 
Hanc  mi  expetivi :  cSntigity  |  canv^niunt  mares.      VhHeant, 
Qui  inter  nos  discidium  volunt:  | hanc  nisi  mors  mi  ddXmet  nemo. 

[§  840.] ,  7.  The  halting  iambus  {Choliambus),  or  Scazon 
(a-Ko^tDp),  called  also  Hipponactean  verse,  is  a  compound  verse, 
and  therefore  properly  belongs  to  another  place,  but  may  be 
conveniently  treated  of  here,  that  it  may  not  be  separated  from 
the  other  iambic  verses. 

The  choliambic  is  an  iambic  senarlus,  instead  of  the  last  foot 
of  which,  however,  a  trochee  is  introduced*,  the  fifth  foot  being 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  usually  a  pure  iambus.     This  species  of 
verse  is  adapted  to  satire ;  the  Boman  poets,  however,  especially 
Catullus,  have  also  employed  it  for  the  expression  of  the  softer 
feelings ;  e.  g.  in  the  8th  poem,  where  it  is  particularly  suitable, 
it/tier  CatuUe  desinas  inSptire, 
Et  quod  vides  perisse,  perditum  ducas* 
Fulsere  quondam  cdndidi  tibi  soles, 
Quum  ventitabas,  quo  puella  dudbat 
Amdta  nobis  qudntum  amabitur  nulla, 
Ibi  ilia  multa  turn  jocosa  fiebant. 
Quae  tu  volebas,  nic  puella  nSlebat, 
Fulsere  vere  cdndidi  tibi  soles! 
Nunc  ilia  non  voU,  tu  quoque  impotens  noli. 
Nee  qu&efugit  sectdre,  nee  miser  vive, 

[§  841.]  8.,  Of  all  the  dactylic  metres  the  Hexameter  is  the 
most  used.  Being  employed  especially  in  epic  poetry,  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  heroic  v.erse.  It  properly  consists,  ac- 
cording to  its  name,  of  six  dactyls,  for  the  last  of  which,  however, 
a  trochee  (or,   as  the  last  syllable  is  doubtful,  a  sponde^,  is 
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ahoays  subetituted.  The  four  first  places  admit  dactyk  er 
Bpondees  without  di8tiuctioii»  and  the  verse  gains  in  strengtli 
and  variety  by  their  intermixture, — all  dactyls  proda<ung  too 
tripping  a  movement;  all  spondees  too  heavy  a  movement 
These  eflTects  Virgil  has  designedly  produced  in  the  verses 

Q^adrvpedante  putrem  tcnitu  qtuUii  ingula  e&mpunu 

rUi  inter  sesi  magnd  vi  brdchia  toUunt 

In  the  fifth  place  a  spondee  seldom  occurs,  but  when  it  does 
occur,  a  dactyl  generally  precedes.  Such  a  vense  is  called  vemts 
spondiactLS.  It  has  a  hard  and  heavy  sound,  but  the  slowness 
of  its  movement  is  often  suited  to  the  thought,  and  therefore 
constructed  on  purpose.  IS  such  lines  the  Boman  poets  are  fond 
of  placing  a  word  of  four  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  Terse,  as 
Yirg.  JScL  iv.  49.  and  Aeru  ii.  68. : 

Cara  deum  sobolesy  magnum  Jovis  incrementum. 
Cotistitit,  atqtte  ocuKs  Phrygia  agmina  circmnspexiL 

Ovid,  Met  vL  69.  '.*  Et  vetus  in  tela  deducitur  argumentunu 
Ibid.  128. :  Nexilibusjloret  hederis  kabet  intertextot. 

Note.  A  word  of  three  Byllablefl  at  the  end  of  a  flpondiacos  would  bring 
the  ictus  on  the  last  sjUable  of  the  preceding  word,  and  this  is  coolraiy  to 
the  Roman  system  of  accentuation,  which  is  not  indeed  generally  attended 
to  in  the  oonstmction  of  the  hexameter,  bat,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is 
generally  made,  if  possible,  to  harmonise  with  the  iotus.  For  this  reason  the 
best  metricians  avoid  usmg  a  word  of  three  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  spondiac 
verse,  or  at  least  they  make  a  monosyllabic  word  precede  it  (as  e.  g.  Juvenal, 
Sat.  iv.  87. :  turn  quo  de  flwoiis  east  atstOnu  out  nimboM  Vere  locviKrif  and  in 
many  other  passages).   Proper  names»  however,  render  ezoeptions  neoe8saz7. 

[§  842.]  The  poets  bestowed  especial  care  on  the  caesura  of 
this  verse,  as  it  is  too  long  to  be  read  in  one  breath;  and  by  this 
means  it  obtains  a  fresh  variety,  the  caesura  producing  an  appa* 
rent  change  in  the  rhythm.  The  caesura  most  natural  and  the  most 
common  is  that  in  the  third  foot,  either  after  the  arsis,  or  in  the 
thesis,  i.  e.  after  the  first  diort  syllable  of  the  dactyl.  The 
former  is  called  the  caesura  (rofiif)  wspOrffu/j^pi^s  (semigmnaria\ 
or  masculine ;  the  other  is  called  by  the  Gb*eek  writers  on  metre 
caesura  Kara  rplrw  rpofxaSov^  and  by  the  modems  the  trochaic 
caesura,  because  a  trbdiee  C  ^  immediately  precedes,  or  tlie 
feminine,  because  the  half  of  the  verse  ends  in  the  thesis.  In 
ancient  heroic  poetry  the  masculine  caesura  is  the  prevalent  one ; 
the  trochaic,  which  is  really  expressive  of  less  force,  is  also  often 
used  according  to  the  character  of  the  thought  or  sense.     If  the 
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•caesura  is  not  in  the  third  foot,  it  generally  is  in  the  fourth; 
but  here  only  one  species  of  it  is  allowed^  that  after  the  arsis. 
This  is  called  i^drjiufupris  (semi8eptenarid)y  and  is  considered  a 
beauty  when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  less  considerable  caesura 
in  the  second  foot     CatulL  Epithal  Pel  139.  : 

Eumenides  \  quibus  anguineo  ||  redimita  capillo. 
Virg.  Aen.  L  9. : 

Quidve  dolens  |  regina  deum  \  tot  volvere  casus. 

•  [§  843.]    Note  1.   Eveiy  well-oonstructed  hexameter  luui  one  of  these  three 

caesurae ;  with  them  may  be  combined  several  others  made  of  the  single  feet* 
And  in  this  respect  the  caeaora  after  the  first  arsis  is  particularly  deserving 
of  notice,  as  giving  great  emphasis  to  a  monosyllabic  word.  In  the  principiU 
caesura  of  the  verse,  poets  frequently  introduce  a  pause  in  the  sense,  which 
:.  must  be  attended  to,  in  determining  which  caesura  is  the  principal  one.  For 
it  oflen  happens  that  at  the  common  place  for  the  caesura,  in  the  third  foot, 
there  is  a  caesura  in  the  word,  and  in  the  fourth  foot,  besides  the  caesura  in 
the  word,  also  a  pause  in  the  sense.  In  this  case  the  latter  is  to  be  considered 
..  as  the  principal  caesura,  and  to  be  distinguished  accordingly  in  reciting ;  e.  g. 
Hor.  Serm.  L  4.  61.  : 

Pottquam  discordia  tetra 
BelUferratos  posies  portasque  ref regit, 
the  caesura  nvBiifinupnt  would  separate  the  adjective  from  the  substantive ; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  after  posies,  where  by  means  of  que  at  least  a  new  noun 
is  added.    In  like  manner  it  does  not  appear  doubtful  to  us  that  in  Horat. 
Epist.  ii.  3.  137.  the  caesura  should  be  made  thus : 

Fortimam  Priami  eantuV  \  et  nobils  beUum, 
and  not 

Fortunam  Pnami  \  cantabo  et  nohile  bsSum ; 
for  the  elision  of  the  vowel  does  not  prevent  the  caesura,  the  word  being 
regarded  as  closed  before  the  elided  vowel. 

C§  ^**']  ^  peculiar  kind  of  incision  is  that  which  is  called  caeeura  hucolica, 

in  which  both  the  sense  and  the  word  dose  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot.    It 

may  also  be  joined  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  principal  caesurae,  but 

C  the  pause  in  the  sense  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  course  compels 

the  reciter  to  make  a  longer  pause  than  usual  before  the  fiflh  foot.    This 

caesura  bucolica  sometimes  beautifully  expresses  the  rapidity  of  a  lively 

^'         movement  till  it  comes  to  a  sudden  check :  but  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 

t'         proportionate  shortness  of  the  last  member  of  the  verse,  it  generally  make  J 

;•         the  impression  of  an  uncultivated  simplicity ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the* 

reason  why  it  was  so  much  used  by  the  Greek  bucolic  poets,  from  whon^ 

^         it  derives  its  name. 

f  [§  ^^'l   Noie  2.   A  monosyllabic  word  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  if  another 

^  monosyllable  does  not  precede,  produces  a  singular  effect,  by  compelling  th^ 

reader,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  to  lay  an  accent  upon  it,  which  i^ 
\  not  suited  to  the  thesis,  lliis  effect,  however,  is  sometimes  designedly  pro-' 
I  duced  by  the  poets,  either  to  express  something  harsh  and  rough,  or  in  a) 

I  ludicrous  way  something  which  is  unexpected,  e.  g. 

O  O 
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Ddi  lotef  ,  hueqmiur  I  emmdo  praenntiu  aquae  moat, 

yirg.iiai.L  106. 
lOiCt  ^p^ka>bit\aMi vdempeMb  tOei  max. 

Yizg.  Cftoi^.  L  847. 
PctttariuHi  MMlet,  I  aatceiar  ridicMlui  muf - 

Hont  Art.  PoeL  1S9. 

.  [§  84«.]  9.  Next  to  the  hexameter  the  most  common  dadylic 
vene  is  the  pentameter.  It  has  this  name  from  its  containing 
the  number  of  five  complete  metres ;  but  it  has  properly  ax  feet, 
of  which  the  third  and  sixth  are  incomplete.  The  measure  is 
the  following : 


In  the  second  half  there  must  be  pure  dactyls;  and  in  the 
first,  dactyls  and  spondees  are  commonly  intermixed ;  for  two 
spondees  give  a  hardness  to  the  rhythm.  After  the  third  arsis, 
where  the  caesura  is  invariable,  a  pause  equivalent  to  two  morae 
must  be  made  in  order  to  complete  the  rhythm.  Hence  the 
lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  the  force  of  the  arsis  is, 
according  to  the  strict  rule,  in  this  place  not  admissible ;  though 
there  are  several  exceptions  to  be  found  in  the  Boman  poetsi 
(Bespecting  the  Oreek,  see  Friedemann,  Dissert,  de  media  Syl-- 
labaPentametri,  in  Spitzner's  work,  De  Versu  Graeeorum  Heroico, 
Lips.  1816.)  There  is  the  same  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
where,  according  to  the  general  rule,  a  short  syllable  may  stand, 
but  in  hct  is  rarely  found  in  a  word  ending  in  a  short  ToweL 
This  verse  commonly  ends  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and 
words  of  three  syllables  are  not  often  used  for  the  condu- 
sion,  as  the  accent  in  these  falls  unpleasantly.  This  verse  is 
used  only  as  an  appendage  to  an  hexameter,  and  both  together 
constitute  the  elegiac  verse.  Although  originally  employed  on 
mournful  or  amatory  subjects,  it  was  soon  turned  to  lights 
topics ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  long  poem;  and  is  best  suited 
to  epigrammatic  and  sententious  poetry ;  e.  g.  Martial,  Epigr* 
V.  76.: 

Prqfecitpoto  MUhridates  saepe  veneno 
Toxica  nipossent  sa£va  nocSre  eibi: 
Tu  quoque  eamsti,  eoenando  tarn  nude  semper^ 
Nipossis  unqttdmy  Cinna,  perirefame. 

[§  847.]  10.  Of  the  Other  dadylic  verses  we  shall  mentkm 
the  dimeter  cataleeticus,  called  also  versus  Adanius, 
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used  as  an  appendage  to  other  verses  in  lyric  poetry.  Further, 
the  tetrameter  cataleetieus,  or  versus  Alemaniuiy  from  the  lyric 
poet  Alcman,  who  frequently  used  it :  the  last  foot  of  it  is  pre- 
seryed  pore. 

The  trimeter  catahcticus  in  syUabam, 
/,  —  /  — 

used  by  Horace,  after  the  example  of  Archilochns,  before  or 
after  a  dimeter  iambiciu ;  e. g.  JEpod.  II.: 

Tnachidfurere  \  silvis  hanarem  decutit 
Fervidiore  mero  |  arcdna  promordt  loco. 

and  Epod.  13. : 

Tu  v(na  Torquato  move  |  cSnsule  prSssa  meo 
Levdre  duris  pectora  \  sSHicitudinibus, 

Horace  uses  the  tetrameter  caiaketieus  as  an  appendage  to  the 
heroic  hexameter,  Carm.  i.  7. : 

A3iis  ut  obscuro  |  aeterget  nubila  coelo 
Saepe  NotuSy  neque  parturit  imbres 
PerpetuoSf  \  sic  tu  sapiens  \Jinire  memento 
TrisHtiam  vitaeque  labores. 

[§  846.]  11.  The  anapaestic  rhythm  {^  ,/  -)  is  the  reverse  of 
the  dactylic  Instead  of  the  pure  anapaest,  the  spondee,  dactyl, 
or  proceleusmaticue  may  stand,  but  the  ictus  must  be  placed  as 
in  the  pure  anapaest,  and  consequently  the  dactyl  must  be  read, 
not  C  ^  ,j  but  -  i  w- 

Anapaests  are  used  by  the  Greek  tragic  and  comic  poets  most 
frequently  in  systems,  in  which  there  is  no  doubtful  syllable, 
except  at  the  end.  But  they  are  generally  divided  into  dimeters. 
A  system  always  ends  in  a  dimeter  catalecticus  in  sjfllabam,  called 
verstis  paroemiacus.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  a  monometer, 
hence  called  btzsis  anapaestica  ;  and  sometimes  such  a  verse  is  in- 
troduced in  the  middle  of  the  system.  In  the  Roman  poets  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  but  few  anapaests  of  this 
kind;  Terence  nowhere  uses  them;  Plautus  not  unfrequently, 
but  with  difficult  measures  and  many  licences ;  Seneci^  the  tra> 
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gedian  did  not  use  the  paroemiacuB,  whence  his  anapaests  faaye 
no  proper  close.  Besides  these  dimeters,  the  Greeks  very  fre- 
quently use  the  tetrameter  catalectictis  in  syUabam,  which  has  a 
caesura  in  the  middle,  after  the  second  dipodia.  Plautus  like- 
wise uses  it ;  but  as  he  indulges  in  great  licences,  and  as  his 
text  is  very  corrupt,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Hennann's 
Elementa  Doctrin.  Metr,  p.  405.  folL  We  take  a  specimen  of 
the  dimeter  anap.  irom  Seneca,  Hipp.  974. : 

Res  humanas  ordtni  nullo 
Fortuna  regit  spargitque  manu 
MunXr&  ccteca^  pejSrd  JThens. 
Vincit  ianctos  dir&*  Kbido^ 
Fraus  $uhlimi  regnSt  in  aula  ; 
Trade  rX  turpi  fasces  pdptilus 
GaudXty  ^osdem  cSRt  dtque  odit* 
Tristis  virtus  perversa  tuiit 
Praemid  recti^  castas  sequitur 
M&ld  paupertcu :  vitioque  patens 
Regn&'t  adulter. 
O  vdn^  pOdor  falsimque  dMcust 

[§  849.]  1 2.  The  artificial  rhythms  arise  from  the  simple,  by  the 
suppression  of  a  thesis ;  hence  each  foot  of  these  rhythms^  having 
a  double  arsis,  is  equivalent  to  a  metre.  By  this  collision  of 
one  arsis  with  another,  the  impression  of  vehemence  and  vio- 
lence is  produced;  and  the  Boman  lyric  and  dramatic  poets 
with  whom  verses  of  this  kind  supply  the  place  of  the  choral 
songs  of  the  Greeks,  have  made  good  use  of  them.  From  the 
combination  of  the  uneven  rhythm  (^  ior  ±  J)  arise  the  Paeonic 
rhythms,  exhibited  in  their  purity  in  the  Creticus  i  «  ->  the 
Bacchius  ^  i  i,  and  the  Antibacchius  i  i  ^.  This  rhythm  is 
called  Paeonic,  because  these  feet  were  regarded  as  originating 
from  contractions  of  the  four  Paeons ;  for  the  Creticus  i  sj  ^ 
is  equivalent  to  the  first  Paeon  i  ^  J*^  and  to  the  fourth 
^  „  ^ ;  the  Bacchius  „  ^  i  to  the  second  Paeon  „  i  ^ ;  and 
the  Antibacchius  i  £  „  to  the  third  Paeon  J*^  i  „.  From  the 
even  rhythm  (^  ^  w  or  „  ^  il)  arose,  by  combination,  the  Cho^ 
riamhic  and  Ionic  rhythm ;  the  Choriambic  C  ^  ^  i^  the  Ionic 
in  two  forms,  a  majori  £  i  ^  ^,  a  minori  ^  ^  t  L 
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[§  850.]  13.  The  Creticus  i  s,  -  allows  the  resolution  of 
either  arsis,  but  at  the  close  of  the  verse  only  the  resolution  of 
the  first  into  two  shorts.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  it  is  oom- 
monlj  used  in  tetrameters,  a  dimeter  being  occasionally  inserted. 
In  the  following  example,  from  Terence,  Andr.  iy.  1.  a  dactylic 
verse  be^ns:  — 

Hocine  cr&tilnle  aui  memordlnle^ 
Tdnta  vecSrdia  inndta  cuiquam  ui  siet, 
U't  mails  gaudeant  dtqxie  &e  incommodis 
A'lterius  9tia  ut  cSmparent  cammoda  f  ah 
Fdne  ht  verum  f  immo  id  est  ff^niis  homin&ni  pissumum^  in 
Denegando  modo  qtits  pudar  paulum  adest, 
P6sty  ubi  thnpu^  promissajam  perfici. 
Turn  coacti  necessdrio  se  &'phiunt 
An  iambic  verse  forms  the  conclusion  {clausidd) 
nil  opust  I  ibi  verentur. 

[§  851.]  14.  The  Bacehius  ^  i  L  \b  frequently  used  by  the 
Roman  comic  poets  in  systems  and  in  verses.  It  admits  the 
resolution  of  either  arsis;  the  latter,  however,  not  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  because  the  syllable  is  doubtful.  The  dose  of  such 
verses  is  iambic  or  anapaestic;  e.  g.  Terence,  Andr.  iiL  2* 

Adhue,  Archylisy  quae  adsoUnt  ^uaeque  aportet 
Signa  esse  ad  salutemy  omnia  huic  esse  vt'd^o* 
Nunc  primamfae  istaee  lavet,  post  deinde 
Quodjusn  ei  dari  tnb&re,  et  quantum  imper&vi 
Date :  m6x  ego  hue  tevSrtar, 

In  the  second  verse,  in  the  foot  se  video,  the  first  arsis  is  re- 
solved into  two  shorts,  vide ;  in  the  fourth  verse,  in  the  foot 
dari  bide,  the  second  arsiff  is  resolved*  The  ictus,  as  it  cannot 
be  laid  upon  both  syllables,  is  placed  upon  the  first  of  the  two 
shorts.     The  Antihacchius  does  not  form  any  verse. 

[§852.]  15.  The  most  conmion  kind -of  verse  of  the  Ionic 
species  a  majori  {±  L  ,j  J)  \r  the  tetrameter  brachycatalectus, 
also  called  Sotadeus,  the  poet  Sotades  having  written  his  poems 
in  this  metre.     Its  original  measure  is  this :  — 


But  as  the  long  syllables  may  be  resolved,  and  a  trochaic  di- 
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podia  may  be  substitated  for  an  lonicus,  it  admits  a  gr»t 
variety  of  formsy  and  belongs  altogether  to  the  moet  difficult 
metres.  Terentianus  Maorus  employs  it  in  his  poem  on  the 
letters,  and  generally  tuea  the  trochaic  dipodia  inirtififld  of  the 
third  lonicus  a  majorL  We  take  the  beginning  of  his  poem  u 
an  example,  and  diyide  the  metres : 

EUmhM  rt\de$  qutu  pSl^rSs  ddeeni  mol\0uirt 
Voealia  \  quaedam  mimij^ratU,  caruifnd  \quaedam^ 
Haee  reddere  \  vocem  qwmi^&m  vUlint  s^ln^sa, 
Nuttumque  si\ne  ilHs  patis  \  est  eoM  \  verbum, 

[§  853.]  16.  The  lonicus  a  mirwri  was  much  used  by  the 
JSolic  lyrists  (Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Alcman).  In  Horace,  Carm,  iiL 
12.,  we  find,  in  imitation  of  Alcaeus,  a  system  of  ten  feet,  of 
pure  measure  throughout,  and  without  hiatus.  The  divifflon 
according  to  which  twice  four  feet  are  combined  and  closed  by 
a  shorter  verse  of  two  feet,  is  arbitrary. 

Mhh'arum  ist^  \  nXque  dmSri  \  ddr^  ludum  \  neque  dulci 
Mala  vinS  \  lavere,  aut  ex\animdri  \  metuente$ 
Patruae  verbera  KnguaL 

[§854.]    17.  The  so-called  ^fiocre^nhc  verse  consists  originsUy 
of  two  lonici  a  minori, 

/  /  / 

WW   —   —  vw   —   — 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  two  first  short  syllables  as  an  sua- 
crusis,  snd  combine  with  this  the  change  of  the  lonicus  a  minori 
into  a  trochaic  dipodia,  we  obtain  the  following  measure:  — 

/      / 

—    w    — 

or  ^    '^       ^ 

WW 

/ 


w  w  w  < 


And  these  are  the  different  forms  of  the  small  Anacreontic 
poems,  most  of  which  were  composed  at  a  very  late  period,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  lyric  poet  The  Romans  did  not  um 
this  verse,  unless  we  consider  the  dimeter  iambicus  catalecticus 
mentioned  in  §  838.  to  be  a  specimen.  It  is,  however,  the 
foundation  of  the  Galliambus. 
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[§  855.]   The  GalUambui  adds  to  a  oomplete  AiiAcreontic  vene 
another  but  incomplete  Anacreontic, 


whence,  ¥rith  the  licences  above  mentioned,  may  be  produced. 


M     » 


and  this  is  the  form  which  Catullus  has  given  to  his  Galliambi, 
the  only  complete  specimens  which  remain  in  his  63d  poem. 
The  example  in  which  Terentianus  Maurus  has  given  instruc- 
tions respecting  this  metre  is  as  follows : —  ' 

SXn&t  hSc  subindU  metro  \  Cpbileium  n&ntu, 
Namenque  GalUambis  \  mhnXratur  kinc  ddtum, 
TrhniUoM  quod  hse  GaUi$  \  /Miles  putdnt  nMo$, 
-  AdUb  ut  frequenter  ilium  \  prfye  &b  ultimS  pedem^ 
M&gli  qu6  s<fnus  vtbretur,  \  studSdnt  d&r^  MbriichytL 

Catullus  accordingly  has  generally  resolved  the  last  arms  be- 
fore the  catalezis  into  two  short  syllables.  The  beginning  of 
his  poem  is  this — 

Supgr  6m  victus  Aty$\cmri  rSa  tnikria 
Fkrpffium  nhnus  dtato  \  cupidSjMOr  Otigit. 

[§  866.]  18.  The  Chariambus  i  ^  ^  i  admits  only  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  first  arsis  into  two  shorts,  very  seldom  the  con- 
traction of  the  middle  short  eyllahles  into  one  long.  Only  the 
dramatic  poets  have  {daoed  the  iambic  dipodia,  which  is  of  the 
same  measure,  in  the  place  of  the  choriambus ;  yet  always  aflter 
another  choriambus,  the  second  arsis  of  which,  followed  by  an 
iambic  theos,  preserves  the  unity  of  the  rhythm.  The  lyric 
poets,  when  they  made  use  of  the  choriambus  in  verse,  always 
preserved  it  pure. 

[§  857.]  19.  As,  however,  the  ancient  poets  did  not  compose 
verses  entirely  of  the  choriambic  foot,  in  consequence  of  its  im- 
petuous movement,  but  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  it  feet  of  a 
different  rhythm,  we  are  naturally  led  to  speak  of  compound 
verses.  A  compound  verse  is  one  in  which  series  of  different 
rhythms  are  combined.  This  combination  may  be  so  accom- 
plished, that  either  the  alternation  of  arsis  and  thesis  is  not 
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interrupted^  or  two  of  each  may  come  together*  The  first 
species^  in  which  the  rhythmical  comiection  is  preserved^  and 
only  a  different  proportion  of  the  areis  and  thesis  takes  place, 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  second,  in  which  the  tran- 
sition from  thesis  to  thesis,  or  from  arsis  to  arsis  takes  place,  is 
in  itself  unrhythmical ;  but  a  poet  may  sometimes  neverthe^ 
less  desire  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

[§  858.]  20.  The  simplest  species  of  composition  is  seen  in 
the  logaoedic  verses,  where,  in  order  to  produce  a  simple  prosaic 
close,  the  verse  descends  from  the  trisyllabic  feet,  C  ^  ^^  and 
^  ^  £  to  the  dissyllabic  i  ^  and  i  ^.  This  name  is  generallj 
given  only  to  dactylic  verses  ending  in  trochees ;  but  the  same 
relation  exists  in  anapaests.  Such  a  logaoedic  verse  is  that  which 
closes  the  Alcaic  stanza: 

^  ^  -^  - 

Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronanu     Horat. 

As  the  trochee  in  this  verse  serves  to  moderate  the  lively  rhythm, 
so  a  trochee  is  very  often  used  before  a  dactylic  series  as  a  sort 
of  introduction.  Hence  it  is  now  commonly  called  a  Bate,  As 
it  supplies  the  place  of  a  series,  tiie  final  syllable  is  doubtful; 
i.  e.  a  spondee  may  sometimes  stand  as  base  instead  of  the 
trochee ;  nay,  occasionally  this  spondee  is  even  resolved  into  a 
trisyllabic  foot 

[§  859.]  21.  Logaoedic  dactylic  verses  with  thdr  base  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  AeoUc  verses,  from  the  lyric  poets 
of  that  nation,  who  invented  or  used  them.  Some  kinds  have 
also  special  names. 

The  Pherea'atean  verse : 


••    w    ^/    —   G 


in  which  the  dactyl  is  very  seldom  contracted. 

The  Glyconian  verse  is  lengthened  half  a  foot ;  and  has,  in 
Horace,  always  a  spondee  as  its  base : 

Note,  The  unconnected  juxtaposition  of  the  GljconiaQ  and  Pherecratean 
verses  produces  the  Priapean  verse  (which  is  consequently  a  verstu  atgn- 
artetiu)  ;  e.  g.  CatuU.  xviii. 

Hunc  lucum  tihi  dedico\con$ecroque^  Priape, 
Qua  damns  ttia  LamjMtad  est,  |  quaque  eUvOj  Priape, 
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Nam  iepraecipue  in  muu  I  tirbiJnu  coHi  ora 
HeUespontiay  oaeterii  \  astreosior  arts. 

[§  B60.]  The  JPhalaedan  yene  consbts  of  a  dactyl  and  three 
trochees; 

X    .1/  •  /  /    _ 

This  verse  has  eleven  syllables,  and  is  therefore  called  Hende^ 
cast/llabus,  and  under  this  name  it  has  often  been  used  by  the 
liatin  poets,  especially  Catullus  and  Martial,  in  smaller  poems ; 
a  g.  Catull.  iiL 

Lugetej  (y  Veneris  CupfdaUsque 
Eit  quantum  est  honvmCan  venustidrum : 
Pdsser  m&rtuus  Sst  meaSpuStae^ 
Pdsser^  dUiciaS  meaipuklae^ 
Quhnplus  (Ba  oeuLis  suis  amdbat 
Ndm  meUUus  erdt^  suAmque  ndrat 
Ipsa  tdm  bene  qudmpuSQa  mdtrem, 
NSc  sese  d  gremio  (Uius  mavSbat^ 
Sid  circumsiUins  modo  hue  modo  (Bme 
Ad  soldm  dominam  iisque  p^nldbaL 
Qui  nunc  Uper  itir  tenii>ric6staay 
TUuCy  imde  negdnt  redire  quSmquam. 
At  vob(8  male  sit,  malai  ten&rae 
(Xrci,  quae  &mnia  biUa  divordtis, 
Tdm  beRum  mUnpdsserem  dbshdistisl 
a  factum  male  I    C  mis^  pdsser  I 
Cufa  n&nc  operd  meai  pu&lae 
FUndo  turgiduli  rubhU  ociUL 

The  base,  as  we  here  see,  is  commonly  a  spondee,  and  Ca- 
tullus is  the  only  one  among  the  Latin  poets  who  has  allowed 
himself  greater  licence,  and  occasionally  uses  the  original 
trochee. 

[§  861.]  22.  As  the  dactyls  in  the  logaoedic  verse  finish 
with  trochees,  so  choriambi  must  be  resolved  at  the  dode  into 
iambi,  because  in  the  choriambus  the  arsis  doses,  and  according . 
to  the  most  common  mode  of  composition  a  thesis  should  be 
subjoined  to  it.  In  this  way  we  find  in  the  Boman  poets  (espe- 
cially in  Horace)  a  choriambus  with  an  incomplete  iambic 
dipodia. 

—  Srf   Srf     —    w   —   w» 

Sanguine  viperino. 
Commonly,  howevev,  the  choriambus  has  a  base  prefixed,  and 
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thus  we  find  in  Horace  two  or  three  choriambi  clodlng  with  one 
iambus. 

This  poet  makes  his  metre  still  more  difficult  by  usii^  only 
the  spondee  as  a  base,  and  by  making  an  incision  after  evety 
choriambus  except  the  last.  Such  verses  are  called  AMclepiadd^ 
and  are  either  short,  as 

MaeeenAM  atavu\(dite  regVms 

O  eipraisidium  et\  duke  decut  mSum! 

or  longer,  as 

NuOam,  Vdre,  sacra  |  vite  prius  \  severis  arbdrem 
Circa  mite  8olum\  Tihuris  et\moenta  CatUL 
Siccis  imnia  nam \  dura  deiu  \pr6pomMt:  nXque 
Mardacis  aUter  \  diffugiunt  \  sSUicitudines, 

[§  862.]  23.  In  the  fipecies  of  compound  verse  hitherto  men- 
tioned, the  base  may  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  trodiaic  series, 
from  which  a  transition  is  made  to  another  rhythm.  In  other 
verses,  however,  we  find  a  more  complete  tiochaic  series;  in 
Horace,  Carm.  L  8>  before  a  choriambic  verse  of  two  choriamhi 
with  an  iambic  close.  The  poet  has  imposed  on  himself  the 
restraint  of  using  the  spondee  throughout  instead  of  the  second 
trochee. 

The  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  first  choriambus  is  remark- 
able, and  cannot  be  considered  appropriate.  In  the  poem 
referred  to,  this  verse  is  combined  with  a  shorter  choriaiiibic  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above. 

Lydia  die,  per  6mnes 

TS  de6s  ar6,  |  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando. 

The  same  trochaic  dipodia  before  a  logaoedic  dactylic  series 
produces  the  hendecasyllabic  Sapphic  verse :  — 
^      /  _  -^  ^        •  _ 

Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus. 

The  transition  from  iambi  to  dactyls  may  take  place,  if  the 
rhythmical  connection  is  to  be  regEurded,  only  by  tlie  iambic 
series  being  catalectic  And  this  is  the  case  in  the  hendeca- 
syllabic Alcific  verse, 
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Fruiparads  et  vaiido  mihu  ' 

[§  863.]  Note,  We  may  here  mention  the  Satumian  yerae,  an  old  Roman 
measure,  which  in  later  times  was  rarelj  used.  It  consists  of  a  dimeter 
iambicus  catalecticvs,  to  the  thesis  of  which  three  trochees  are  added.  The 
early  Roman  poets,  however,  allowed  themselves  many  licences  in  the  use  of 
this  measure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  fragments  which  are  here  and 
there  quoted,  to  the  proper  measure.  We  shall  therefore  quote  the  regular 
Satumian  verses,  which  Terentianus  Maurus  composed  upon  it  as  a  model : 

utf  si  voeSi  Camohuu  \  quU  navhn  9or6re9 

Et  Naevio  poUkte  \  ncfenmt  MeUOos 

qman  mcpe  laedereniur  \  esse  comminatos: 

dabunt  malum  MeteUi\Ndemo  po^tae. 

Dabunt  mahan  MeteUi  \  elauda  pars  dimetri, 

past  Naevio  poetae :  tree  vides  iroekaeoSj 

nam  nil  obest  trochaeo,  \  longa  quod  tuprema  est 

[§  864.]  24.  T\siB  may  be  sufficient  for  the  compound  yersea 
which  are  used  by  the  Latin  lyric  poets.  A  poem  may  consist 
of  a  succession  of  verses  of  the  same  kind,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  simple  verses,  and  the  choriambic  among  compound ; 
or  verses  of  different  measure  and  rhythm  are  combined  into  a 
rhythmical  whole,  called  a  strophe^  the  single  verses  remaining 
separate  (which  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  doubtful  syllable). 
In  the  combination  of  different  verses  into  a  strophe  the  poet  is 
guided  by  his  feeling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties  of  the-  strophe  that  may  be  made.  Horace  (whom  we 
have  here  chiefly  to  attend  to),  without  having  any  Grredan 
model  (as  it  appears)  formed  short  strophes  either  of  choriam- 
bic  verses  alone,  or  of  choriambic  and  Aeolic  verses,  of  which 
we  spoke  above.  It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  resolve  these 
strophes  into  their  elements.  Of  the  more  artificial  Greek 
strophes  we  find  in  this  poet  the  Sapphic  and  the  Alcaic  In 
both  he  has  introduced  some  changes,  according  to  his  own 
views. 

[§  865.]  The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  a  Sapphic  hendeca- 
syllabic  verse  thrice  repeated,  and  closed  with  an  Adonic  (see 
§  a47.).  Horace,  instead  of  the  syllaba  anoeps  at  the  end  of  the 
trochaic  dipodia,  uses  only  a  spondee,  and  introduces  a  caesura 
after  the  fkfth  syllable,  but  exchanged  it  sometimes  for  a  tro- 
chaic caesura  after  the  sixth  syllable.  In  some  of  his  poems 
(especially  Carm.  iv.  2.)  he  allows  himself  the  use  of  vernu 
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hypermetri;  i.  e.  verses  which  with  their  final  eyDable  extend 
by  elision  into  the  following  verse ;  rarely  however,  and  chiefly 
with  enclitics.  Sometimes  he  unites  in  a  singular  manner  the 
Adonic  verse  with  the  preceding  hendecasyllabic ;  e.  g.  Camu 
i.  2.  19. : 

labitur  ripa  Jcve  non  probante  tc- 
xaritis  amnis, 

so  that  it  might  seem  as  if  he  regarded  them  both  as  one.  The 
hiatus,  however,  is  also  found,  and  m  is  not  elided  when  the 
following  verse  begins  with  ^  vowel.  The  former  practice 
therefore  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  licence  which  Horace 
assmned  after  the  example  of  Sappho.  But  in  point  of  rhythm 
the  verses  are  indeed  so  connected  together  that  no  chasm  eziets 
anywhere,  but  the  thesis  is  always  succeeded  by  the  arsis. 


/ 


Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jacuKs  neque  areu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fuscey  pharetrcu 

[§  866.]  The  Alcaic  strophe  consbts  of  the  Alcaic  hendeca- 
syllabic verse  twice  repeated,  a  dimeter  iambic  hyperc»talecti<^ 
and  a  logaoedic  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

The  Greek  metre  is  the  following. 


—      W     —     VMI    —     W     W     —     W     M 


O   -   w   -  O 
/  /  /       / 


Horace  strengthens  the  three  first  verses  by  spondees,  f«<t1ring  it 
his  rule  to  use  the  long  syllable  in  all  the  places  in  which  by  the 
above  scheme  it  is  allowed,  with  the  exception  of  the  syllaba 
anceps  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  which  remains  anceps.  The 
metre  therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  Horace,  is  commonly 
given  thus :  — 
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/  I  y  y  • 

—     V      —      —        —V        \J       "      SJ     ^ 


It  is,  however,  useful  to  keep  the  original  Greek  measure  in 
view,  because  the  Roman  poet  sometimes  deviates  from  his  own 
rule,  just  because  it  is  arbitrary,  using  an  iambus  instead  of  the 
spond^  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  three  verses.  (In  the  first 
verse  of  the  strophe,  i.  9.  1,  31.  9,  35.  37.;  ii.  9.  5.;  in  the 
second,  i.  37.  22.;  ii.  1.  6,  14.  6,  19.  22.;  iii.  1.  2,  1.  26, 
3.  34,  6.  22. ;  in  the  third,  i.  35.  15,  37.  15. ;  ii.  3.  3. ;  iii. 
29.  11.;  but  never  in  the  fourth  book.)  But  he  never  makes 
use  df  a  short  syllable  before  the  caesura,  according  to  Bentley's 
remark  on  Carm.  iii.  2.  1. ;  compare  iii.  5.  17.  The  caesura  of 
the  Alcaic  hendecasyllabus  is  always  observed  by  Horace,  and 
is  an  excuse  for  the  hiatus;  Carm.  ii.  20.  13.  The  caesura, 
however,  is  sometimes  made  in  a  compound  word;  it  very 
rarely  (iv.  14.  17.  and  i.  37.  14.)  falls  on  an  uncompounded 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Horace  is  also  careful  in 
observing  the  caesurae,  and  accordingly  does  not  use  two,  or  in 
the  third  verse  three,  dissyllabio  words  one  af%er  another  at  the 
beginning.  The  hiatus  between  several  verses  is  not  unfre- 
quent:  die  third  and  fourth  verses  arc  sometimes  united  by 
elision ;  as  e.  g.  in  the  last  strophe  of  Carm.  ii.  3. ; 

Omnes  eodem  eoffimur,  omnium 
Versatur  vma  serius  actus 
Sars  exitura  et  nas  in  aetemum 
ExiHum  impositura  cymbae. 


APPENDIX  II. 


THE   ROMAN  CALENDAR. 


[$867.]    The  Roman  names  of  the  days  of  the  month  are 
entirely  different  from  our  own.     Without  entering  here  upon 
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the  manner  in  which  in  the  early  times  the  jear  ww  divided  and 
defined^  we  shall  commence  at  onoe  with  the  Julian  year  and 
its  division  into  months.  According  to  this  the  month  of 
Febniaiy  in  a  common  year  had  twenty-eight  days;  April, 
June»  September,  and  November  thirty,  and  the  others  thirty- 
one  days.  The  days  of  these  months  are  not  reckoned  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  £com  one  to  thirty  or  thirty-one,  but  are 
calculated  backwards  from  three  days,  which  are  fixed  in  every 
month.  These  three  days  are  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth, 
which  are  called  by  their  Roman  names  the  Calendae^  Nonae, 
and  Idusy  of  a  month.  (The  names  of  the  months,  as  was 
remarked  in  $  38.,  are  used  as  adjectives,  and  as  such  they  are 
joined  to  the  three  feminine  names  just  mentioned.)  In  the 
Roman  system  of  counting  from  a  certain  point,  this  point  itself 
is  included  in  the  calculation.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  third  day  before 
the  nonciey  i.  e.  before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  is  not  the  second 
of  the  month,  but  the  third.  Hence  we  may  give  it  as  a  prac- 
tical rule,  that  in  calculating  the  days  of  the  month,  we  must 
add  one  to  the  number  from  which  we  deduct.  When  the 
point  from  which  we  have  to  count  backward  is  the  first  of  the 
month  (CaleTidae),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  one  to  the  number 
of  days  of  the  current  month,  but  the  Cakndae  itself  must  also 
be  taken  into  the  account,  L  e.  the  number  of  days  of  the 
current  month  must  be  increased  by  two  before  we  deduct  from 
them.  Hence  dies  tertius  ante  CaL  Julias  is  the  29th  of  June, 
as  June  has  thirty  days.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  calculating  the  Roman  dates.  But  besides 
this  we  have  to  consider  another  peculiarity,  which  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Roman  year,  ascribed  to  king 
Numa,  viz.  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the  Nonae  fall  on  the  7th,  and  the  Idus  on  the  15th,  instead  of 
the  5th  and  13th.  In  leap-years  (L  e.  according  to  the  Roman 
expression  every  fifth  year)  February  has  one  day  more,  but 
this  intercalary  day  was  not  added  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
is  the  custom  in  modem  times,  but  was  inserted  in  the  place 
where  formerly  the  intercalary  month  (mensis  intercalaris)  had 
been  inserted  to  make  the  lunar  year  of  king  Numa  harmonise 
with  the  solar  year,  that  is,  after  the  23d  of  Febniary,  so  that 
the  24th  of  February,  i.  e.  the  sixth  day  before  the  Cakndae  of 
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March,  was  reckoned  double,  and  was  called  bis  sextus  or  bis 
sextuniy  whence  the  leap-year  itself  was  called  anmis  his  sextus. 
On  this  subject  see  the  classical  work  of  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
mathematischen  und  technisehen  Ckranologie,  Berlin,  1825,  in  the 
banning  of  voL  iL 

[$  868.]  Bespecting  the  grammatical  form  of  stating  the  day 
of  a  month  the  following  points  must  be  observed  The  ab- 
lative indicates  the  time  when  a  thing  occurs;  hence  we  say, 
e.  g.  die  tertio  ante  Cakndas  MarticLS,  but  die  and  ante  may  be 
omitted,  and  we  may  say  tertio  Calendas,  or  in  figures  m.  CaL 
Cicero  and  Livy,  however,  use  a  different  form  either  exclu- 
sively, or  at  least  much  more  commonly  than  others ;  e.  g.  ante 
diem  tertium  Calendas,  or  Nonas,  Idus  (abridged  a.  d.  Hi,  CaL). 
This  peculiarity,  instead  of  the  correct  die  tertio  ante  Calendas, 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  that 
ante  changed  its  place,  and  that  afterwards  the  ablaL  was 
changed  into  the  accusat.,  as  if  it  were  dependent  on  ante; 
while  the  real  accusat.  Calendas  remained  unchanged.  Pridie, 
the  day  before,  and  postridie,  the  day  after,  are  either  joined 
with  the  genitive,  as  pridie  ejtis  diei,  or  in  the  case  of  established 
calendar  names  and  festivals,  with  the  accusative,  to  which 
people  were  more  accustomed,  as  pridie  Idus,  pridie  Compitalia, 
pridie  natakm,  postridie  ludos  ApoUinares. 

[$  869.]  This  expression  ante  diem  must  be  considered  as  an 
indeclinable  substantive,  since  we  often  find  it  preceded  by  pre- 
positions which  govern  the  accusat.  or  ablat,  e.  g.  Cic.  in  Cat. 
L  3. :  dixi  ego  idem  in  Senatu,  caedem  te  (optimatum  contulisse  in 
ante  diem  V.  Cat.  Navembris  (or  Novembres,  is  being  probably 
only  the  ancient  termination  of  the  accusat.,  instead  of  es); 
Liv.  xliiL  16. :  in  ante  dies  octavum  et  septimum  Calendas 
Oetohres  eomitiis  dicta  dies ;  xlv.  2. :  supplicaiio  indicia  est  ex 
ante  diem  quintum  Idus  Octobres,  cum  eo  die  in  quinque  dies  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  postridie,  e.  g.  Cic  ad  Att.  iL  1 1. :  nos  in 
Formiano  esse  volumus  usque  ad  pridie  Nonas  Majas. 

[§  87a]  In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  a  date  in  the 
ancient  calendar  (such  as  it  was  established  by  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
in  B.G.  45),  we  have  annexed  Broder's  table,  in  which  the 
beginner  may  easily  find  his  way. 
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OurDiji 

of 
tha  Month. 

Bbreh,  Blay, 
July. 

Jan..  Aac ..  Deeomb. 
hare  31  Days. 

and 

F«br.  has  »  D«ym. 

and  October 
hATO  SI  Dayt. 

NoTennb.  hATO 
aODayt. 

and 
In  Leap  Tews  99. 

1. 

CaUndU, 

CaUndiM. 

CaUndu. 

Calemdis, 

2. 

VI.  1 

IV.  "I    ante 
in.  J  Nonas 
Pridie  Nonas 

IV.  1     ante 

TV.  \    ante 

8. 

V.         ante 

in.  f  Nonas 

ra.  r  Nonas 

4. 

ly.     Nonas 

Pridie  Nonas 

Pridie  Nonas 

5. 

m. 

iVbnt>. 

JVbai*. 

Nanis, 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas 

VTTI. 

vin.i 

VIIL"! 

7. 

Noma, 

VIL 

VII. 

VII 

w 

8. 

vin.! 

VI. 

ante 

VL 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

9. 

vu. 

V. 

'Idus 

V. 

Idus 

V. 

^    Idus 

10. 

VI. 

ante 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

J 

11. 

V. 

Idus 

m.  J 

m.  J 

in.  J 

1 

12. 

IV. 

Pridie  Idus 

Pridie  Idu8 

Pridie  Idus 

18. 

m. 

Idibus. 

Idibiu, 

Idibus. 

U. 

Pridie  Idns 

XIX.    1 

XVIIl. 

XVI.     1 

15. 

Idibut. 

xvnr. 

XVU. 

XV. 

16. 

xvn.^ 

XVIL 

M 

XVI. 

•s 

XIV. 

S 

17. 

XVI. 

1 

XVL 

^ 

XV. 

o 

xm. 

•s 

18. 

XV. 

XV. 

Q> 

XIV. 

s 

xn. 

^ 

19. 

XIV. 

V 

XIV. 

xm. 

1^ 

<*«  bO 

XI. 

S 

20. 

XTTT. 

xin. 

1-^ 

xn. 

X. 

'1 

21. 

XII. 

^^ 

xn. 

.tl 

XL 

•e-i 

IX. 

22. 

XL 

'S.I' 

XI. 

X. 

•!;§ 

vm. 

28. 

X. 

'    § 

X. 

Sjg 

IX. 

vn. 

o 

24. 

IX. 

IX. 

9*^ 

vm. 

S  *2 

VI. 

1 

25. 

VilL 

a^ 

vrri. 

•g 

vn. 

V. 

s 

26. 

VIL 

•2 

vn. 

o 

VI. 

S 

IV. 

27. 

VL 

O 

VL 

§ 

V. 

1 

m.     J 

28. 

V. 

1 

V. 

s 

IV. 

Pridie  Calendas 

29. 

IV. 

s 

IV. 

m. 

Martias. 

80. 

m.    , 

in.    J 

Prid,  Calend. 

81. 

Prid.  Calend. 

Prid.  Calend. 

(of  the  Month 

(of  the  Month 

(of  the  Month 

following). 

following). 

following). 

.                         J 

APPENDIX  m. 


BOMAN  WEIGHTS,   COINS  AND  HEASX7BES. 

[§  871.]  L  The  Roman  pound  (libra,  pondo)  is  about  f  of  the 
Paris  pound,  that  is  II  ounces  and  I^  drachm.  (According  to 
Ilom6  de  I'lsle  it  contained  6048  Paris  grains,  according  to  Ch- 
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gnazzi6135,  according  to  Letronne6154,  according  to  Paucker 
and  Bockh  6165,  9216  of  which  make  a  Paris  pound.)  It  is  di- 
vided into  12  parts  (unciae),  and  these  twelve  parts  together  are 
called  an  as.  The  names  of  the  fractions  are :  ^^  is  uncia  (about 
an  ounce  in  weight) ;  -^^  sextans^  that  is,  ^ ;  ^^  guadrans,  that  is, 
4  ;  T7  trtens,  that  is,  ^ ;  -^^  quincunx;  -^^  semis  or  sendssis;  i.  e. 
half  an  6»;  -/,  septunx ;  ^7  ^9  or  bessisy  i.  e.  two  parts  out  of 
three  or  f ;  ^^  dodrans,  compounded  from  dequadrans,  i*  ^*  I ; 
•f^  dextans  or  decunx;  \^  deunx,  Le.  one  ounce  less,  scil.  than 
an  as.  These  names  are  also  applied  to  other  relations ;  thus 
we  say ;  e,  g.  he  was  instituted  heir  ex  dodrante ;  i.  e.  he  received 
-^y  ;  ex  deunce^  he  received  -f  ^  of  the  whole  property.  An  uncia 
contains  2  semiunciaey  3  dueUae,  4  siciliciy  6  sextulae,  24  scrupula 
or  scripula.  One  ounce  and  a  half  is  sescuncia  (from  ses^ 
fuiuncia).  Compounds  of  as  are  tressis,  3  ases ;  octussis,  8  ases  i 
deeussis,  10  ases ;  centussis,  100  ases. 

[§  S72.]  2.  The  most  ancient  Boman  money  was  of  copper, 
and  the  cw  as  a  coin,  was  originally  a  pound  of  copper  coined* 
At  the  time  when  the  Romans  commenced  to  coin  silver  (some 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war),  the  copper  as  was  reduced, 
at  first  to  |,  afterwards  to  y'^,  and  at  last  to  ^  of  the  original 
weight,  so  that  the  coin  which  had  originally  weighed  a  pound 
of  cojpper^  was  afterwards  only  half  an  oimce  in  weight. 

Silver  coins  were  the  denarius,  originally  equal  to  10  ases, 
and  subsequently,  after  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  -^j,  equal  to 
16  ases.  Half  a  denarius  was  called  quinarius  ;  |  of  a  denarius 
sestertius,  that  is,  originally  2  ases  and  a  half  (hence  it  is  written 
HS;  Le.  2^),  but  when  the  denarius  had  become  equal  to 
16  ases,  it  was  worth  4  ases.  Silver  coins  of  still  smaller  value 
were  the  libella,  =  ^^  of  a.  denarius ;  the  sembella,  =  -jj^  of  a 
denarius;  terundus,  =7^  ^^  ^  denarius,  3  unciae  of  the  ancient^ 
and  4  unciae  of  the  reduced  copper  money.  A  denarius  weighed 
a  little  more  or  less  than  73  Paris  grains,  but  was  gradually 
reduced,  under  the  first  emperors,  to  63  grains;  hence  the 
Roman  pound  in  the  times  of  the  republic  contiuned  about 
84  denarii  (which,  according  to  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xxxiii.  .46.^ 
was  the  legal  amount),  and  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  from  96 
to  100. 

Gold  was  coined  in  various  ways:  an  aureus  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors  was  equal  to  25  denarii  or  100  sestertii ;  conse-* 
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quently  1000  HS  axe  equal  to  10  aurei,  100,000  HS'to  1000 
aurei^  and  dedes  HS  to  10,000  aureL  The  emperor  So&oriiiB 
made  25  pounds  of  copper  coin  equal  to  one  soUdus  {aureuMJ^ 
that  is,  a  pound  of  copper  equal  to  a  nhrer  denarius. 

[$  S78.]  3.  The  Bomans  generally  calculated  according  to 
$estertn,  and  a  nummus  is  simply  a  sestertius.  Instead  of  miOe 
sestertii,  we  may  say  with  equal  coirectnessy  mSie  sestertmm 
(genit  i^iur.),  just  as  we  commonly  say  mUe  passuum.  A 
million,  as  was  remarked  in  §  115.,  is  expressed  by  the  form  of 
multiplication:  decies  centena  fniha  sestertium,  or  more  com- 
monly by  decies  alone,  centena  uniUa  being  omitted;  centies 
therefore  is  10  millions,  and  tmlUes  100  miUiona.  As  people 
were  thus  accustomed  to  hear  the  word  sestertium  in  connection 
with  miUe,  they  came  by  a  kind  of  grammatical  blunder  to  co&« 
sider  sestertium  as  a  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  hence 
they  said  unum  sestertium,  septem  sestertia,  bis  dena  sestertia, 
sexcenita  sestertia,  &c.,  instead  of  unum  mUIe  sestertium,  septem 
miUa  sestertium,  &c.  In  Cicero  it  does  not  often  occur,  but  is 
yet  found  in  some  passages,  as  in  Verr^  iiL  50. ;  Parad,  6.  3. ; 
but  in  the  writers  of  the  silver  age  it  is  quite  common. 

Decies  sestertium,  a  million  of  sestertii,  centies  sestertium,  &c. 
is  used  as  a  singidare  tantum  of  the  neuter  gender;  e.g.  Cic  im 
Verr.  ii.  7. :  HS  decies  numeratum  esse;  Philip.  iL  16. :  ampUus 
HS  ducerdies  acceptum  hereditaHbus  rettulL  But  the  mistake 
was  carried  still  further  by  declining  this  expression ;  e.  g.  Lir. 
zlv.  4. :  argenti  ad  summam  sestertii  decies  in  aerarium  retiuBt, 
up  to  the  sum  of  one  million  sestertii;  Cic.  PAtfip.  iL  37. :  jyn* 
grapha  sestertii  centies,  a  bill  of  ten  millions  of  sestertii ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  58. :  Bananiensi  cahniae,  iffni  kaustae,  subventum  ceniies 
sestertii  largitione,  by  a  present  of  ten  millions  of  sestartii; 
Sueton.  Caes.  50. :  ServiUae  sexagies  sestertio  margcaritam  mer- 
eatus  est,  he  bought  her  a  pearl  for  six  millions  of  sestertiz; 
Sueton.  Octao.  41. :  Senatarum  censum  duodedes  sestertio  taxavit, 
he  fixed  the  senatorial  census  at  1,200,000  sestertii;  Cic  p. 
Font  (Niebuhr,  Frngm.)  §  4. :  Testis  non  invekOur  in  dueenHs 
et  tricies  sestertio;  ad  Ait  iv.  2.:  supeirfidem  aedium  destimarunt 
HS  (sestertio)  decies. 

[§  874.]  4.  With  regard  to  Greek  weights  and  money,  we 
cto  here  add  only  a  few  remarks.  An  Attic  talent  (tefaiAim) 
is  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds ;  t^mina  (fmi)  is  the  sixtieth  part 
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of  it;  Le.  eqnal  to  1^  Boman  pound;  and  100  drachmae  make 
one  rnina.  Consequently  a  talent  has  60  wmae  or  6000 
drachmae.  The  same  names  and  propdrtions  ocour  in  the 
Greek  coins.  The  most  common  silyer  coin,  which  forms  the 
unit  in  calcukition%  is  the  drachma  (which  is  worth  6  oboU). 
It  varies  very  much  in  weight,  according  to  the  different  phces 
and  times,  but  in  general  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  Boman 
denarius  The  Attic  drachma^  however,  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  Roman  denarius.  (See  Bockh,  The  PabKe  Eccnam. 
of  Athene^  chap.  4.  2d  edit  Engl,  tvansl.)  When  compared  with 
Roman  money,  a  nana  is  equal  to  4  aurd,  and  a  talent  to  240 
aureiy  or  to  24,000  sestertii. 

[§  S75.]  5.  The  bans  of  Boman  measures  is  the  foot,  pes^  which^ 
according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  of  modem  scholars, 
contiuned  131  Paris  lines,  144  of  which  make  a  Paris  foot.  The 
Roman  foot  is  divided  either,  according  to  the  general  fractional 
system,  into  12  unciae^  or  into  16  diffiti  (BdKTvKot),  Smaller 
measures  are :  semipes,  j  foot ;  palmus^  \  foot  or  4  digiti^  L  e. 
the  breadth  of  a  hand  (iraXat^rt;),  but  in  later  times,  and  even 
down  to  the  present  day  in  Italy,  the  nvimepdlmus  is  transferred 
to  the  length  of  a  span,  and  is  equal  to  |  of  a  foot.  Greater 
measures  are :  pahnipes^  a  foot  and  a  palmus,  L  e.  1^  foot ;  cubitus 
{injxyi),  1^  foot;  passus,  a  pace,  or  5  feet;  actus,  120  feet,  or 
12  decempedae.  The  Greek  stadium  has  600  Greek  and  625 
Roman  feet ;  40  stadia  are  somewhat  more  dian  a  geographical 
mile.  On  the  Roman  roads  mile-stones  were  erected  at  intervals 
of  \QO&-passtiSy  and  such  a  Roman  mile  of  5000  feet  contains 
8  stadia,  amounting  to  very  little  more  than  j  of  a  gec^rapbici^ 
mile,  whereas  a  modem  Italian  mile  is  ^  of  a  gec^raphical  one. 
A  Grallic  leuea  is  1^  Roman  mile.  From  leuca  the  French 
Kefie  is  formed,  but  the  Franks  assigned  to  it  the  length  <^  3 
Roman  miles. 

[§  S76.]  Ajufferum  is  a  square  measure  <^  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth,  that  is  28,900  Roman  square  feet 
-  Roman  cubic  measures  for  fluids  are:  the  amphora  or  quad'-, 
rantaly  i.  e.  a  Roman  cubic  foot ;  it  contains  2  umaey  S  congHf 
48  sextarUy  96  heminacy  192  quartarii,  and  576  cyathi.  There  is 
only  one  larger  measure,  vi^,  the  euleus,  containing  20  amphorae. 
Grreek  cubic  measures  are:  the  metretes  or  cadus,  equal  to  1^ 
amphora;  it  is  divided  into  12  x^vsy  and  144  Korv^oh^  so  that 
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one  KOTuXi;  ia  half  a  sextarttu.  An  funphora  of  water  or  wine 
is  eaid  to  weigh  80  Boman  pounds,  and  consequently  a  eongiva 
would  weigh  10,  and  a  sextarius  If.  As  the  sextartus,  being 
the  most  common  measure,  contains  12  ctfothi,  these  twelfths 
are  denominated,  like  the  12  unciae  of  an.  as,  according  to  the 
common  fractional  system,  e.  g.  sextans^  quadrans,  triens  vini,  for 
h  T>  7  ^^  ^  sextarius. 

Dry  substances  were  chiefly  measured  by  the  modhuj  which 
is  the  third  of  an  ampJiara,  and  accordingly  contains  16  textarii: 
6  modU  make  a  Greek  medimnus,  Bespecting  this  whole  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  Job.  Fr.  Wunn, 
De  Panderum^  Nummorum,  Mensurarum  ac  de  Anm  ordinandi 
Batianibus  cqmd  Ramanos  et  Graecos,  Stuttgardiae,  1821.  Sva 
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NOTAE  SITE  COMPENDIA  BCBIPTUBAE ;   OB  ABBBEVIATIOKS 
OF  WOBDS. 

[§  877.]  Many  words  and  terminations  of  frequent  occurrence 
are  abridged  in  ancient  MSS.  as  well  as  in  books  printed  at 
an  early  time ;  e.  g.  atque  is  written  atq3,  per  p ;  the  termination 
%u  is  indicated  by  ^,  as  in  qwh"^,  nan  by  n,  and  m  and  n  are  fine- 
quently  indicated  by  an  horizontal  line  over  the  preceding  ybweL 
Such  abbreviations  are  no  longer  used  in  books,  and  whoever 
finds  them  in  MSS.  or  early  prints,  may  easily  discover  their 
meaning  with  the  assistance  of  a  modem  text.  Fraenomina, 
however,  and  certun  political  words,  i.  e.  names  of  offices  and 
dignities,  are  still  abridged  in  modem  editions.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  list  of  those  which  occur  most  fiiequ^itiy,  for  the  assist* 
tance  of  beginners. 

1.  Praenamina. 

A.    Aulus.  C.  or  G.    Ghgus. 

Ap.    Appius.  Cn.  or  GhL     Onaeus. 
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D.  Dedmus. 

K.  Eaesa 

L.  Lucius. 

M.  Marcus. 

M*.  Manius* 
Mam.     Mamercus, 

N*  Numerius. 


R     PubUus. 

Q.  or  Qu.     Quintus. 

S.  or  Sex.     Sextus, 

Ser.     Servius. 

Sp.     Spurius. 

T.     Titus. 

TLorTib.     Tiberius. 


2.   Constitutional  Desiffnatians. 


Aed.     Aedilis. 

Cal.  or  EaL   Calendae,  or  other 

cases  of  this  word. 
Cos.     Consul 

Coss.   Consules,  or  Consulibus. 
D.     Divus. 
Des.     designatus. 
Eq.  Bom.     Eques  Bomanus. 
P.     FiKus. 
Imp.     Imperator. 
Leg.     L^atus,  or  Legio. 
Non.     Nonae^  or  other  cases. 
O.  M.     Optimus  Mazimusy  as 

a  surname  of  Juppiter. 


P  C*     Patres  ConscriptL 

PL     Plebis. 

Pop.     Populus. 

P.B.     Populus  Romanus. 

Pont.  Max.      Pontifex  Max- 

imus. 
Pr.     Praetor. 
Praef.     Praefectus. 
Proc     ProconsuL 
S.     Senatus. 
S.P.Q.B.  Senatus  populusque 

Biomanus. 
SC.    Senatus  consultum. 
Tr.    Tribunus. 


3.  Other  Ahbreviationi  which  are  still  in  use. 


A.     Anno. 

A.  c.     Anno  currente. 

A.  D.     Anno  DominL 

A.  pr.     Anno  praeterito. 

A.  M.     Anno  mundi. 

A.  u.  c     Anno  urbis  conditae, 

A.  Chr.  Anno  ChristL 
a.  Chr.  ant^  Christum, 
c    caput. 

cf.     confer  or  conferatur. 

B.  M.     Bene  merenti. 
Dn.     Dominus. 

D.  D.     Dono  dedit. 


D,  D.  D.    Dono  dedit  dicavit 

D.  M.     Diis  Manibus. 

D.  S.     De  suo. 

D.  S.  P.  P.     De  sua  pecunia 

posuit. 
F.  C.     Faciendum  curavit. 
Ictus.     lureconsultus. 
L.  M.     Libens  merita 
L.  S.     Loco  SigillL 
MS.     Manuscriptus. 
i.  e.     id  est. 
L    loco  or  lege :  h.  L    hoc  loco 

or  hac  lege. 
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L  c  or  L  L     looo  citato  or  loco  &aL     scilicet. 

laudato*  acq.   sequens ;    and   eeqq.   se- 
pag.  m.     pagina  mea.  '  quentes  or  sequentia. 

Pa.     Poetscriptum.  v.     versus. 

Q.  D.  B.  Y.    Quod  dens  bene  Tid.     vide  or  videatur. 

vcrtat.  &     Salutem. 

S.Y.B.IIE.V.    Svaleefaene  &D.P.     Salutem  dictt  pluxi- 

est,  ^o  valeo.  mam.    ' 
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*«*   The  mimben  indieaU  the paragraphe  in  hraekete. 


A  {ah^  abe,  oftflfw),  its  meaning,  904| 

305,  306,  396. 
a  ped&ue,  ah  epiei6H$y  a  roHonUnu  eeee, 

and  nmilar  phrases,  305.  in  fin. 
a  principio,  304. 
a  puero,   a  ptierisy   304.    a.     afr  ticttso, 

304. 
a  Flatoney  and  similar  expressions,  304. 

ahalienan,  construction  of,  468* 

abett  mihi,  420.  note,  469.  Nam  MKftwm 
abeei  ^n,  540.  Tantum  abett  ut—ut, 
779. 

dbhinc,  478.  and  note. 

abhorrere,  construction  of,  468. 

abbreviation,  in  case  of  several  persons 
having  the  same  praenomen  and  cog- 
nomen, 785. 

ablative,  with  pasnve  verbs,  451.  Abla- 
tivut  inetrumetiH,  455.  AUaiMme  eaii- 
taUt,  452.  Paraphrased  by  the  partic. 
perf.  pasnve,  454.  719.  Ablative  de- 
noting price  or  value,  456.  Ablat. 
denoting  in  regard  U>,  457.  Ablat. 
with  verbs  denoting  abundance  or 
want,  460.  Ablat.  vrith  the  abject 
full  and  empty,  462.  Ablat.  <£  qudity, 
471.  AUatitme  modi,  472.  Ablat 
denoting  the  time  when?  475.  Ablat. 
denoting  bow  long  before  or  after? 
476.  foil.  Ablat  in  answer  to  the 
<]ue8tion,  **how  long  before  the  pre- 
sent time?"  478.  To  the  question, 
•<in  what  time?"  479.  Ablat  de- 
noting duration  of  time,  396.  Ablat 
of  places  481.  Ablat  in  poetry  and 
prose  instead  of  sjr  or  a  with  the 
ablat,  481,  482.  Ablat  with  com- 
paratives, 483.  Ablat  of  measure, 
488.  Ablat  absolute,  64a  foil.} 
formed  with  the  partic  liit,  643. 
Ablat  absolute  in  passive  construc- 
tions has  no  reference  to  the  subject, 
640.  Ablatives  absolute,  of  which  the 
subject  occurs  in  the  leading  propo- 
sition, are  rare,  641.     Ablat  of  the 

•    partic.  perf.  pass,  as  ablat  absolute, 


647.  Ablat  absolute  as  an  adverb 

648.  Ablat  of  the  gerund  denoting 
instrumentality,  667.  Ablat  of  the 
gerund  with  ob,  de,  ex,  in,  pro,  667. 

abedeeum  and  abecUum,  189. 

idfeohere,  with  the  genit,  446. 

abetinere,  145.  ;  construction,  468. 

abstract  nouns  used  for  concrete  ones, 
675. 

dbundare,  construction  of,  460. 

abkndey  267.  ;  with  the  genitive,  432. 

aCt  use  of,  332.  folL  ;  instead  of  qwim, 
340.  Ae  and  atqme  after  aeque;^  jnxta^ 
&c,  340. 

ateedere,  construction  of,  415. 

aeeedit  ut,  621,  622. ;  aeeedit  quodf  626. 

accent  of  final  syllables,  34.  Accent  in 
▼erse,  828. 

aeddii  ut,  621. 

aeeipere,  with  the  participle  future,  653. 

aecuaare,  with  the  genit,  446. 

accusative,  382.  ;  with  intransit  verbs, 
383 — 386.  ;  with  impersonal  verbs, 
390.  Aceueatimu  Graeau,  458. ;  the 
same  in  prose,  459.  Accus.  denoting 
space  and  time,  395.  Accus.  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  **  how  long  be- 
fore the  present  time  ?  "  478.  Accus. 
without  a  preposition  in  poetry,  401. 
Accus.  in  exclamations,  402.  Accus. 
with  prepositions,  404.  ;  with  the 
▼erbs  of  remembering  and  reminding, 
&e.,  439,  440.  Accus.  of  the  subject 
in  the  construction  of  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit,  605.  Accus.  with  neuter 
verbs  indicating  a  particular  part,  458. 
Accus.  to  denote  dress,  458.  Accus. 
in  relative  clauses  with  the  accus.  with 
the  infinit,  774.  Accus.  of  the  ge- 
rund, 666. 

aoeusative  with  the  infinit  as  subject  or 
object  600. ;  as  nominat  of  the  pre- 
dicate, 600.  note;  with  the  verbs  of 
eaying,  declaring,  &&,  602. ;  after  re- 
lative pronouns  and  conjunctions,  in- 
stead of  the  subjunctive,  603.  ;  used 
as  an  exclamation  or  a  question  ex- 
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picwd  with  indignatioii,  609. ;  alter- 
nate! with  «<,  690.  Differance  between 
the  aeeuc  with  the  infinit.  and  the 
aocus.  of  the  gerund,  €55. 

aeqmieaeert,  eoostmction  of,  415y  416. 

ae  aen,  S34.  781. 


aetive 


Mt^  with  the  ittlijunetive,  572. 
tive  Terfaa  lued  aa  deponents. 


807. 


mi,  meaning  of,  S96. ;  with  the  gerund, 
666, 

md  id  locormm,  434. 

ad  tempuMy  meaning  ot,  996. 

ad  unmm  omaet,  phrase,  996. 

addt  quad,  688. 

mka,  meaning  ol^  881. 

odcMs,  construction  of,  415. 

adkiktre,  oonatruction  of,  416. 

adhmc,  meaning  o^  898. ;  adkue  heorwm, 
434. 

adjcetiTes,  used  as  adTerbs^  866.  383.  in 
6n.,  682. ;  used  substantivelj,  363. ; 
their  neuter  itender  with  substantives 
of  other  genoers,  368. ;  used  for  ad- 
▼erbs  of  plsoe^  685. ;  used  for  ordinal 
adverbs,  686.  Abject  denoting  origin, 

683.  Abject  without  a  substantive 
in  the  construction  of  the  ablat.  ab- 
solute, 645,  646.  648.  Adjective, 
position  of,  663.  793.  796.  Adject 
derived  ^m  proper  names,  and  used 
instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  latter, 

684.  Tlie  same  is  not  frequent  in  the 
case  of  adjectives  derived  from  appeU 
lative  nouns,  684.  note.  Construction 
of  two  a4jectives  being  compared  with 
each  other,  690.  Adjectives  from 
which  no  adverbs  are  formed,  267. 
Adjectives  in  ariut,  684.  note.  Ad- 
jectives formed  from  names  of  towns, 
255,  856.  Relative  adjectives,  their 
construction  with  the  infinit.  ia  poeti- 
cal, 598.  659.  in  fin.^ 

adiptMci,  466. 

«M/tr<,  construction  of,  387. 

iuijutar^,  construction  of,  388.  note. 

a^ware,  with  the  accusat,  388. 

adnumere,  construction  of,  439.  ;  with  ui 
or  the  accusal,  with  the  infinit,  615. 

adoktctmtia,  675. 

adaeribo,  orthography  of,  385. 

adspergert,  construction  of,  418. 

adulari,  construction  of,  389.  413. 

advenirt  and  adventare,  construction  oi, 
489. 

adverbs  in  e,  863. ;  in  o,  864. ;  in  fer, 
265* ;  in  tm,  268. ;  in  Uta,  269. ;  with 
double  terminations,  965»  note.  Ad- 
verbs in  the  form  of  neuters,  266. 
Adverbs  in  the  form  of  a  particular 
ease,  and  in  composition,  270.  Ad- 
verbs of  place  with  a  genitive,  464. 
Adverbs  joined  to  substantives,  262. 


note ;  used  as  prepositions,  87^. ;  widi 
participles,  7:^2.     Ordinal  Alverbs  in- 
stead of  numeral  adverbs,  787. 
advtraua,  meaning  of,  299. 
as,  diphthong,  2. 

aede§,  ellipsis  of,  768. 

aemmiariy  construction  of,  389.  note  SL« 
413. 

aequaUty  construction  of,  411. 

ae^turre  and  aequiparan,  constnietion  oC 
389.  note  8. 

aeqve  ae,  34a 

atytd  bonifacio,  &c.,  444.  note. 

ae^ta  and  aequum  erat,  the  indicative 
mstead  of  the  subjunctive,  518. 

amUmart,  with  the  genitive,  444. 

affiitim,  with  the  genitive^  438. 

affieere,  construction  oC^  461. 

affimis,  construction  of,.  41 1.  436. 

qffinen,  construction  o^  460. 

o^ere  cwn  dU^uo,  with  the  genitive  oC  tlw 
crime,  446.  ;  id  agert  vt,  614. 

aggredi^,  construction  of,  387. 

atV  for  aiane,  218.  , 

ait,  ellipsis  of,  778.;  its  position,  802. 

Alcaic  strophe,  866. 

aii,  dropped,  1 36.  70S. 

o/tos  and  aUoqui,  difierence  betweaop 
875. 

aUenare,  eonstroetion  of,  468. 

oKenus,  construction  of,  468.  47a 

aKqmanio  tLod  pat$lo,  difierence  between^ 
108.  in  fin.,  488. 

aliquantum,  with  the  genitive,  438. 

aliguit  and  aKqui,  meaning  of,  189. ;  de- 
clension, 135.  ^/»9i(t<l  joined  with  an 
adjective,  433. ;  aliquid  as  an  adverb^ 
365.  677.  Aliquia  and  gim,  difierence 
in  the  use  of,  708. 

aliquispiam,  129. 

alifno,  adverb  of  places  434. 

— alls,  the  termination,  251. 

alUer,  adverb,  864.  note  1. 

aiiMt  and  ater,  difierence  between,  141. 

aiiut — aZfflis,712.;  oZim— o&'mii,  with  the 
plural,  367. 

otitis,  with  the  ablative  in  poetry,  484. 
AHud,  with  the  genitive,  438. 

dUatrart,  construction  o^  417. 

aher  and  mHus,  difibrenoe  between,  141. 

aUer^-aUtr,  700.  note.  JUtr  aktram, 
with  the  plural,  367. 

aUero  tant»,  487. 

aUenOer,  130.  140. 

<dn6  (i^Ji/pi),  inseparable  preposition,  SSa 

ambirt,  conjugation  of,  815.  in  fin. 

amicior,  with  the  accusative,  458. 

amicus,  construction  of,  410. 

oinp&'Mt,  with  the  omission  of  quam^  4f*5. 

an,  use  of,  353,  354  ;  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, 353.  and  note  at  the  fix>t  of  the 
page.  An — cm,  a  poetical  and  unclaa- 
sical  form  of  a  question,  554.  in  fin. 
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klutboD,  757.  815. 
ttiacrosia,  8S5. 
•napaeetic  rene,  84S. 
angor,  ooortrtietion  of,  697. 
animantt  gender  of»  78.  in  fin. 
cmtmt,  in    some    ezpressiont    used   for 

onunoy  487. 
omnia,  472.  note  1. 

-mnmmif  used  as  a  circttmlocntion,  678. 
an  minus,  554.  in  fin. 
aniu,  in  double  questions,  554. 
an  non,  use  oi,  454.  in  fin. 
oaniM,  compounded  with  numerals*  1S4. 
answer,  implied  in  the  question,  716. 
ante,  meaning  o^  297. ;  its  pomtion,  324. ; 

with  the  ablative,  476* 
antea-  and  anUkae,  S2S. 
anteeedert,  construction  o^  488. 
anteeellere,  construction  o^  417.  488. 
€tnteq[uam,  construction  of,  576. 
— iiaiu,  the  termination,  254. 
aorlst  of  past  time,  500. 
apaffe,  222. 
aposiopesis,  758.  823. 
appeilare,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 
eq)petens,  with  the  genitive,  438. 
apposition,  370. ;  its  place,  796. 
apprime,  meaning  o^  273. 
aptuM,  construction  of,  409. ;  ophcs  qui, 

with  the  subjunctive,  568. ;  opAw,  with 

the  dative  of  the  gerund,  664. 
iqmd,  meaning  ol^  297. ;  with  the  names 

of  authors,  297. 
aqua,  ellipsis  of,  763. 
arcert,  construction  of,  468. ;  with  quO' 

minuM,  ne,  or  qum,  543. 
areesaert  or  oeoerwiv,  202. ;  construction, 

446. 
ardeOf  construction  of,  452. 
Argo»  and  Argi,  89. 
aryuere,  with  the  genitive^  446. 
^arium,  the  termination,  242. 
•~-€arius,  the  termination,  252. 
arsis,  827. ;  lengthened,  828. 
as,  and  its  division,  871. 
—CM,  the  ancient  form  of  the  genitive 

singular,  45. 
—OS,  the  termination  of  the  Greek  aeeus. 

plural,  74. 
•—as,  the  derivative  termination,  255.  c. 
Asclepiadean  verse,  861. 
asseniio  and  assentior,  206. 
assequi  hI,  618. 
assimilation  in  verbs  compounded  with 

prepositions,  325.  foil. 
assis  non  habere,  444.  note. 
— ojtso,  the  termination,  instead  of  avero^ 

161.  e, 
asswescsre,  construction  of,  416. 
assueitu,  meaning  of,  633. 
asynartetus  versus, '859.  note. 
ai,  use  of,  349. ;  is  superfluous,  1S6.;  at 

vero,  use  of,  349. 


Athos,  Mount,  declension  of,  52.  S. 
aiqws,  use  cS,  332.  note;  meaning,  333.; 

used  for  quam,  340.     Atqw  adeo,  737. 
atqui,  use  of,  349. 
tMenditre,  construction  o^  417. 
-~at¥9,  the  termination,  253. 
attraction,  with    the  dative   with  Kett 

esse,  601. ;  vrith  mUd  nomen  est,  421. 

Attraction  to  the  case  of  the  leading 

proportion  with   the  particle  ^uoih, 

in  the  case  of  the  accusative  with  the 

infinitive,  60S. ;  sometimes  also  in  the 

case  of  a  participle,  774. 
amdio  te  canenian  and  te  canere,  difference 

of,  636. 
andiiwr,  construed  like  dicitur,  with  the 

nominative  and  infinitive,  607.  note, 
atcaeattore,  construction  of,  413. 
ausim,  161.  181. 
aui  and  vd,  336. ; .  avi  in  a  negative 

sense,  337.  Aui^aut,  338.  809. ;  with 

the  singular,  374. 
amtemt  its  position,  355. ;  ellipsis  of  av- 

tan,781. 
avarus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 
atidus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 
— ax,  the  termination,  249.  4. 

Bacchic  verse,  851. 

base,  of  a  verse,  858. 

heOe,  S94.  note. 

heOo,  475,  note,  in  fin. 

beSom,  construed  like  the  names  of  towns^ 

400. 
bens  te  I  759. 

(enedtcere,  construction  of,  413. 
hiduum,  triduvm,  124. 
— bUis,  the  termination,  249.  3. 
bomi  eonstdo,  444.  note. 
bos,  declension  of,  69. 
brevi,  scil.  tenqtore,  763. 
— biUum,  the  termination,  5239. 
-^bundus,  the  a4iective  termination,  248. 

C.  for  Gi^us,  4. ;  its  pronunciation,  6. 
caesura  (rofdi),  830.  ;   in  the  senarius, 

837 ;    in   the  hexameter,   842.  foil. ; 

caesura  bucolica,  844. ;  caesura  in  the 

Sapphic  verse,  865. ;  in  Asclepiadean 

verse,  861. ;  in  Alcaic  verse,  862. ;  in 

the  SatuTnian  verse,  863. 
calendar,  calculation  of,  867.  folL 
canere  reeeptui,  to  sound  a  retreat,  422. 

note. 
eapax,  with  the  genitive,  436. 
capitis  and  capiU  damnare,  aeemsare,  447. 
earo,  ellipsis  of,  763. 
ea«M  and  gratia,  joined  with  msa,  tua, 

sua,  &c.,  424.  659.  679. ;  iU  poation, 

792. ;  is  omitted,  663.  764. 
cave,  used  as  a  circumlocution  for  the 

imperative,  586. ;  with  the  subjunc* 

tive,  without  ne,  624. 
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eaver^t  eonstnictioo  oC  414.  5d4» 

cedtre,  constructioa  of,  4  IS. 

eedo,  the  imperative,  223. 

cefare,  with  two  accusataTes,  391. 

cenaeOf  followed  by  ut,  instead  of  the  ac* 
cuaative  with  the  iafinitive,  617. 

CtM,  deelexuioa  of,  S2.  3. 

ctruertM,  528. 

etrte  and  ocrio,  266.  note  I. 

eeretce«  and  eervietm,  94. 

ettera  and  rtUquOf  for  eeterUf  459. 

cftentm,  meaning  oC  349. 

cefoff  and  eehu,  89. 

ctfM,  poetical,  34a ;  with  the  aubjunctive^ 
572. 

Chao§  and  CkauM,  89. 

choriambio  verse,  856.  861. 

ci  or  ti,  6.  note  1. 

eimgor,  construction  ot,  458. 

cio  and  cieo,  180. 

circa  and  drcum,  meaning  of,  262.  298. 

circumdart,  construction  oi^  418. 

cireumfumdere,  construction  oi^  418. 

c(«,  citra,  meaning  of,  298. 

citare,  with  the  genitive,  446. 

dam,  adverb  and  preposition,  821. 

danaUum,  321. 

Cit.,  that  is,  Guaeu9,  4. 

eotuyuert,  construction  of,  446. 

coenart  and  kabitaref  with  the  genitive^ 
444.  note. 

eoepif  used  pleonastically,  753. 

coqatus  nm,  221.  in  fin. 

Cognomen,  placed  after  the  gentile  name^ 
797. 

coffo,  construction  o^  61 3. 

collective  nouns,  with  the  plural  of  the 
verb.  366. 

coBocarty  construction  of,  489. 

com  for  cum,  in  compound  verbs,  329. 

comitari,  construction  of,  388.  note  1. 

comitiis,  475.  note  in  fin. 

commUerari,  construction  of,  442. 

commonere,  eommone/adfre,  construction 
of,  439.  615. 

eommunicare,  construction  of,  416. 

communia,  with  the  dative  and  genitive, 
411. 

commiftore,  construction  of,  456. 

comparare,  construction  of,  415,  416. 

comparative,  with  the  ablative,  483. ; 
used  pleonastically,  690. 

mmpedea,  76. 

compertut,  with  the  genitive,  446.  note. 

compUrt,  construction  oS^  463. 

complurea,  meaning  of,  65.  in  fin. 

eomponere,  construction  of,  415. 

compot,  with  the  genitive,  436,  437.  note 
2. 

compound  words  260.  ;  verbs  com- 
pounded with  prepositions,  325.  foU. ; 

'  compound  numerals,  116.  118.;  com- 
pounds ofuquor  and  tector,  388.  note  1 . 


eonari^  construction,  610. 

eomcadere,  with  «l  and  the  aoeusataTe  with 

the  infinitive,   613.  624^;    with   die 

participle  future  paastv«,  653. 
conoeisive  mood,  529.  and  note, 
concrete  noun%  need  for  abstnct'  ooe^ 

673. ;  for  names  of  public  ofiioe%  ^4. 
eomdieiome,  472.  note  ] . 
eoiMiwers,  444. ;  with  tha  participle  lo- 

ture  passive,  653. 
etmdmcUj  with  the  dative,  412. 
comfort^  construetaon  o(  415,  416. 
eomficiimr  trf,  618. 

comfidertf  eonstruetioa  o^  413.  452. 
coN^ntere,  oonstructioa  o^  415. 
conjugation,  ancient  fiocms  o!^  161.  folL  ; 

paraphrased  ooiqugatioo,  168.  498. 
comjuttgrre,  eonatruodon  o^  415»  416. 
conjunction^  331.  foU.  356.;  ooiyano- 

tions  repeated,  756. ;  omitted,  782. 
eonjunetut,  with  the  ablative  akme^  474^ 
oonuduM,  construction  oC  437.  note  2; 
consecutio  temporum,  512.  foUL 
con»e$Ucmitum  trot,  the  indicat.  used  for 

the  subjunctive,  518. 
am$entin,  415. 

eoiuidert,  construction  oC  489. 
eonton,  with  the  genitive^  4S6. 
eotuimn,  construction  oi^  444.  452. 
eoiutUmgre,  construction  of,  489.;   with 

the  infinitive  and  with  «!,  614. 
eonstructio  ad  synesim,  368. 
oofunMcerc,  143. ;  conatnictioa  o^  416. 
eoiuuetudo  eat^  with  the  infinitive  and 

with  Mi,  622.  in  fin« 
eonmkrtj  construction  o(  414. 
eoHtumert,  with  the  dative  of  the  genini^ 

664. 
contendere  wf,  614. 
confeiUicfl,  construction  oC  467.  Qmienfm 

MMM  with  the  infinit  perfect,  590. 
conierminus,  with  the  dative,  41V. 
eontineri,  construction  of,  452. 
coniingit  at,  621. 
coniinmo,  meaning  oC  272. 
eonlra,    meaning  fd,  299. ;    coafria   aa, 

349. ;  contra  amro,  323. 
contraction,  11. 
coHvenio,  construction  oi,  387. 
couvenit,  construction  of,  413. ;  used  in 

the  indicative  instead  of  the  suhjuoct^ 

518. 
coHveTtertf  145. 

eonvidari,  with  tbe  dative,  412. 
eonvineere,  with  the  genitive,  446. 
corpui,  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun, 678. 
correlative  pronouns,  1 30. ;  adverbs,  288. 
Coe,  declcnnon  of,  52.  3. 
ereare,  with  two  aocusativea,  394. 
credo,  777. ;  cradtm^  528. 
Cretieus,  verse,  850. 
cretus,  with  the  ablat,  451, 
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erimifUt  ellipvs  of,  446. 

«    cntm,  the  tenninatioD,  SS9. 

cui,  a  monosyllabio  word,  II. 

cm  tone /War,  428.  note. 

cv/vt,  a,  ton,  1S9.  2. 

— «jv/fim,  the  terminatioo,  S39. 

— cMfac,  diminutiTe  tennination  of  oom- 
paiatiTes,  104.  note. 

cttm,  meaning  ot,  307. ;  in  answer  to  the 
question  **in  what  manner?**  478.} 
ellipsis  of,  473.;  appended  to  the 
ablatiire  of  personal  and  rdative  pro- 
nouns, 384.  in  As. 

cumprimU,  meaning  of,  878. 

T'-<tmque,  the  suffix,  128. 

ct^perv,  construction  of,  414. ;  with  the 
nom.  or  the  aoeus.  with  the  inilnit. ,  609. 

agndo,  gender  of,  75.  in  fin. 

cicpuftcs,  with  the  genitiTe>  436. 

cHpietUj  with  the  genit.,  436. 

CMpio  Hbiy  fma  oamath  414. 

car,  276.  8. ;  e«#  car,  S€2. 

fumre,  oonstmction  of,  614.  653.  713. 

ctarionu,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

Damnaret  construction  o^,  446. 

damtuu,  indeclinable,  103. 

dare,  quantity  of,  152  note;  with  the 
dative,  428.  r  with  the  participle  future 
passive,  653. ;    with  the  infinit.  it  is 

.   poetical,  except  with  frtfrere,  653. 

Darius  and  Darins,  2. 

dative  with  verbs  eompouMed  with  pre- 
positions, 415. ;  with  verbs  of  differ- 
ence, 468. ;  with  verbs  of  separation, 
469.  Dative  of  attraction  with  Hcet 
e$$e,  601. ;  with  mihi  nomen  est,  421, 
Dative  with  passive  verbs  instiead  of 
0&,  419.;  with  the  participle  perf. 
pass.,  419.  note.  Dativus  eommodi 
and  incommodi,  405.  Dativus  ethi- 
cus,  409.  Dative  of  the  gerund  with 
esse,  664. ;  with  names  of  dignities 
and  offices,  665* 

de,  meaning  of,  308. ;  its  position,  384. ; 
is  used  instead  of  the  genitive^  43a  ; 
de  noete,  SOfi. 

debebaty  the  indicat.  instead  of  the  sub- 
junct  518. 

deeedgre,  construction  ot,  468. 

decernere,  construction  of,  619. 

deeet,  dedeeet,  with  the  accus.,  390. ; 
deeet,  with  the  inSnit.  active  and  pas- 
sive, 606. 

dechnure,  with  two  aceusst,  S9C 

dedocere,  construction  of,  391. 

deesssy  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

deest  mihi,  480.  note. 

jlefective  nouns,  in  case,  88.  kHi. ;  in 
number,  91.  foil. 

dejendere,  construction  of,  469. 

deferre,  scil.  nomtn,  with  the  genit,  446. 


dsjkers,  construction  of,  388. 
defungi,  construction  of,  465. 
ikficere,  construction  o^  468. 
dein,  as  a  monosyllable^  11. 
deleetari,  construction  <^  689. 
de/ectat  me,  390.  note^ 
dtHgere,  with  two  aoeuarthres,  394. 
demonstratives,  omitted,  765.  note ;  used 

instead  of  relatives,  805. 
demooere,  construction  U,  468. 
deniqtu,  meaning  q(  787. 
depdUre,  construction  fd,  468. 
dependence  of  tenses  on  one  another, 

518. 
deponents,   derived   fiom   nouns,   147. 

note ;  deponents  with  the  ablat,  465. 
derivation  of  verbs,  from  nouns,  835.; 

from  a4jectives,  835. 
desiderative  verbs,  833. 
designare,  with  two  aoensatives,  894b 
desUus  man,  800. 
desperare,  construction  of;  417. 
desueius,  633. 
deterior  and  pefor,  difference  between, 

111.  note. 
deterrere,  with  ^moiataaf  and  as,  543. 
deimrbare,  construction  of,  468. 
dicere,  with  tijro  accusatives,  394. ;    el- 
lipsis of,  680.  769. 
dMei«f,588. 
dicUt  dUipsis  of,  778. 
dieiiur,  construction  of,  607. 
dies,  its  gender,  86. ;  compounded  with 

numerals,  184. ;    die,  by  day,  475. ; 

dies  repeated,  743. 
differre,  construction  o£,  468. 
difficile,  adverb,  867.  and  note  8.    Diffi^ 

die  eei,  the  indicat  being  used  for 
.    the  subjunct.,  520. 
diffieUis,  with  the  infinit.,  the  supine,  or 

•(2,671. 
dignari,  with  the  abkt.,  467.  note. 
dignas,  with  the  ablat.,  467.;    with  qtti 

and  the  sul]||unct.,  568. ;  with  the  su- 
pine, 670. 
diminutive    verbs,   833. ;    subatantives, 

840. ;  adjectives,  850. ;  comparatives, 

104.  note. 
dis  or  di,  the  inseparable   preposition, 

330. 
di*cernere$,  588. 
discordari  eum  aUqua,  469. 
dissidere,  construction  o^  413.  in  fin. 
diesimiUs,  construction  of,  411. 
distare,  construction  of,  466. 
disHnguere,  construction  o^  468.  foil, 
distributive  numersls  and  their  use,  119. 
diu,  294. 
dimrsfu  with  oft,  dat  and  genit,  468* 

470. 
divertor,  as  a  deponent,  809i  in  fin. 
dives,  its  declension    and    comparison, 

102.  note ;  its  construction, 437.  notes. 
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division  of  words  into  wyHMm,  14.  S. 
'  doeere,  oonstruetioo  of,  391. 
dolen,  construction  of,  458.  639. 
ihmimari,  construction  ci,  41 S. 
domua^  iu  declension,  83. ;  is  construed 

like  names  of  towns,  400l 
donart,  constnictioo  o^  418, 
Anmc,  35a  575. 
doiUcMm,  350.  note. 
doH  dico,  438.  note, 
dubitatiye  mood,  530. 
dubito  or  mon  dmbiio,  construction   ot, 

S40,   541. ;    dmbito  on,  meaning  of, 

354.  541. 
dueere,  like  habere^  with  two  aoousatiTes, 

394. ;  m  nmmero  or  m  Iood,  394.  note 

3. ;    with  the  genit  444. ;    with  the 

dative,  483. 
dudum,  287. 
duim  for  dem,  168. 
dum,  meaning  and  construction,  350. 

note.  506,  507.  575.;    compounded 

with  a  negative,  733. 
dummodot  dumnudo  ne,  its  meaning,  348. ; 

construction,  578.  in  fin. 
dumtaxai,  meaning  of,  874. 
duwHy  for  duanam  and  dmarum,  115. 
duumvirit  is  doubtful,  184. 

E  or  ex,  moaning  of,  309. ;  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  genitive,  430. ;  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  omitted,  468. 

«  n  pubiicot  for  the  good  of  the  republic 
309.  in  fin. 

— «,  the  ancient  termination  of  the  dat. 
of  the  third  declension,  63. 

— e  for  ei  in  the  fifth  declension,  85.  3. 

e,  elided  in  the  imperfect  of  the  fi>urth 
coi^ugation,  162. 

ao,  quantity  of,  16.  note  1. 

ecct,  compounded  with  pronouns,  138. 
in  fin. ;  with  the  nominat.  and  accus., 
403. 

eequa  and  ee^woe,  136.  note. 

eeqmid,  meaning  oi^  351.  note. 

M^mis  and  eegmsttam,  meaning  o^  136. 

tdepol,  361.  note. 

edicere  ut,  617. 

miim  for  edom,  162. 

editus,  with  the  ablat,  451. 

edoeere,  with  two  accusat.,  391. 

efficere  ut,  618. 

efficientt  with  the  genit,  438.  note. 

tffidtur,  with  the  accus.  with  the  infinit., 
or  a/,  618.  note. 

fff*if^9t  construction  of,  388. 

egert,  construction  of,  463. 

ci  was  used  anciently  instead  of  i,  8. 

^M  used  for  nnu,  550. ;  (quoad)  ^m9 
Jieri  potest,  434. 

'He/o,  the  termination,  237.  note. 

elision,  8. 

ellipsis,  758.  foil. ;  of  a  preposition,  778. 


emere,  construction  6t,  444. 

em,  compounded  with  pronoima,  138.  in 
fin. ;  the  interrogatiTe  particle,  351. ; 
the  interjection  with  the  nosntnat., 
403. 

t9  8id  Suoor,  741. 

endmt  and  umdm»,  terminatittiw  of  the 
part.  lilt,  pass.,  167. 

mim  and  nam,  345.  note. 

flttjRMTo,  meaning  ai,  348^  note. 

tiu,  156. 

carissMWitf,    termination     of    certain 
superlatives,  105.  c. 

enumquom,  351. 

—er,  in  the  lengthening  of  th«  iaftnit 
pass.,  168. 

eo,  344.  note ;  with  comparatives,  487. ; 
as  a  conjunction,  444.  note ;  as  an  ad- 
verb of  place  with  the  genitiTe,  434. 

eodem,  with  the  genit.,  434. 

epicene  (nomina  epicoena),  48. 

epistola,  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  684^ 

epistolary  style,  requires  the  perleet  and 
imperfect  matead  of  the  picaent,  503. 

epodue,  gender  of,  54.  in  fin. 

4woUi  and  ir^hi^af,  SOO, 

equidem,  878. 

— Av  instead  ofinmt,  163. 

eryo,  meaning  of,  899. 

eiyoi  679. 

—errimus,  termination  of  certain  super- 
latives, 105. 

— grunt  (3d  pers.  plur.  perf-  act.), 
shortened  in  poetry,  163. 

ette,  joined  with  adverbs,  365. ;  esse  a 
pedibue,  ab  epietoKe,  a  ratwrntbus^  &e., 
305.  in  fin.  Etee  with  the  dative, 
480.  482. ;  with4be  genit.  of  quality, 
427.  448.  note  1. ;  with  the  dative  of 
the  gerund,  664. ;  with  the  genit.  of 
the  gerund,  662. ;  with  the  ablat.  of 
quality,  471. 

esse  videtur,  to  be  avoided  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  81 9. 

esse  in  the  infinit.  perf.  pass.,  598. 

CMS,  eet,  ellipsis  of,  776. 

eet  equivalent  to  licet,  887. 

eet,  qui,  with  the  subjunct,  561. 

est,  quod,  with  the  subjunct,  568. 

est  at,  621.  752.;  equivalent  to  <sf  cw, 
562, 

et,  whether  used  for  ac,  34a  note ;  for 
eiiam,  335. ;  rarely  by  Cicero,  698. ; 
is  superfluous,  756. ;  ellipsis  of,  783. 
Difference  between  et  and  ^ve^  333. 

et^et  (que),  337.  809. 

et  ipse,  for  etiam,  698. ;  for  tdbn,  697. 

et  is  {quidem),  699. 

et—^uque  (««),  337.  809. 

rtaoa,  334.  781. 

etettim,  345.  note. 

etiam,  its  difference  from  qnoque,  335. ; 
with  comparative*,  486. 
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cftanmtisic  and  eiiamium,  diflferenoe  be* 

tween,  885. 
tf<W,  341.  809. 

— etum,  the  termination,  S43. 
etymology,  231. 
etc,  the  diphthong,  1. 
— -ifus,  the  termination,  250. 
evadere,  construction  o^  468. 
tvenxt  iii,  621. 

exaequare,  construction  of,  389.  note  2. 
excedere,  with  the  accuaat,  387. 
excdkre,  construction  o(^  488. 
exdudert,  construction  of,  468. 
txirt,  construction  df,  468. 
exUHmarf,  with  two  aecusat.,  394.;   is 

used  pleonastically,  750. 
exuiunt  qui,  with  the  subjunet.,  561. 
expedire,  construction  of,  468. 
expeditj  with  the  dative,  412. 
experiens,  with  the  genit.,  438.  note. 
•Xpert,  with  the  genit,  436,  437.  note  2. ; 

with  the  ablat,  437.  note.  2. 
ex  quo  (sciL  tempore),  309.  478.  763. 
exeeUawK  and  excisum,  189. 
extenqdo,  meaning  of^  272. 
extra,  meaning  o(  300. 
extremum  ett  ut,  621. 
exuere,  construction  of,  418. 
exwlore,  construction  o^  468. 
txuor,  construction  of,  458. 

FahuUt,  ellipsis  oi,  39.  in  fin. 

fac  {faehy,  quantity  of,  24.  Fae  form- 
ing a  circumlocution  for  the  impera- 
tive, 586.;  with  the  subjunct.,  618. 
624. 

faeertde  aUquo,  aliquo,  oKcui,  und  faeere 
eum  aliquo,  491. ;  fiuere,  with  two  ac- 
cusatives, 394.  ;  with  the  genitive, 
444. ;  with  a  participle,  618. 

faeere  certiorem,  construction  o(  394. 
notel. 

faeere  non  poeeum  quin,  538. 

faeere  quod,  628. 

faeere  ut,  618,619.  816. 

faeere,  ellipsis  of,  771. 

faciie,  adverb,  267. 

faeili*  and  diffieiUe,  with  the  supine  or 
flu/,  671. 

factum,  egregie  factum,  722. 

fallit  me,  390.  note. 

famiKarie,  with  the  dative  and  genit.,  410. 

famUiat,  the  ancient  genit,  45.  note  1. 

fando  audire,  S2a 

faa,  with  the  supine  in  u,  670. 

faxOffaxim,  &c.,  161.  0. 

fearing,  verbs  ot,  with  n^and  ne,  533. 

fdfris,  ellipsis  d,  763. 

feeundms,  with  the  genit,  436. 

/er,  quantity  o^  24. 

ferax,  with  the  genit,  436. 

fere  and  ferme^  their  difference  from 
paeue  and  prope,  279. 


fertiUe,  with  the  genit,  436, 437.  note  2. 
fextuT,  607. 

fidete,  oonstruction  o!^  413.  452. 
fieri  and  eeee,  with  the  genit,  444.  448. 
fieri  nam,  potest  tf<,  621. ;  quin,  538. 
figures,  821.,  &c 
fiHus  andfiHa,  ellipsis  o^  761. 
finitimut,  with  the  dative,  411. 
fit,  construction  o^  621. 
flagitare^  with  two  aocusat,  393. 
fiocci  habere,  444.  note. 
fiorere,  with  the  ablat,  460. 
forae  and  forie,  400.  in  fin. 
forem,  156.  in  fin.  224. 
/ore  i<  594. 

forte,  fbrtae$e,for9itan,  271.  728. 
fortuna  fortes,  759. 

fortuitus,  as  a  word  of  three  syllable^  11. 
fractions,  how  expressed,  120. 
freni,  proved  to  occur,  99. 
frequentative  verbs,  231.  1. 
fretus,  construction  of,  467. 
frui,  oonstruction  of,  465,  466. 
fruetra,  meaning  of,  275. 
fugete,  construction  o^  388. ;  fugit  me, 

390.  note. 
/«isf0  instead  of  esse,  with  the  part  perf. 

pass.,  592. 
futguTot  vadfulminat,  difference  o^  228. 
fungi,  construction  oi,  465,  466. 
ftiture  tense,  ite  use,  509,  510.  516. ; 

in  the  sense  of  the  imperat,  586. ; 

future  perfect,  511.;   future  perfect 

with  ero  andfuero,  168.  note. 
futurum  esse  ut,  594.  621. 
fuiurumfuisse  ut,  595. 

G,  the  letter,  4. 

gaudeo,  oonstruction  of,  629> 

gender,  of  the  predicate,  376. 

genitive,  of  the  subject  and  object,  423. 
and  note  1.  llie  genitive  instead  of 
a  noun  in  apposition,  425.  The 
genit  with  adverbs  of  place,  434. ; 
with  neuters  of  adjectives,  435.; 
with  relative  adjectives,  436. ;  with 
the  participle  present  active,  438. ; 
witli  neuters  of  pronouns,  and  adjec- 
tive pronouns,  432.  Genitive  of  qua- 
lity, 426,  427.  Pleonastic  genitive  in 
expressions  denoting  time,  434.  in  fin. 
Genitive  paraphrased  by  prepositions, 
430. ;  of  value  and  price,  444,  445.  ; 
of  guilt  and  crinie,  446. ;  of  punish- 
ment, 447. 

genitive  of  the  gerund,  425.  659.  foil.  ; 
joined  with  the  genit  plural  of  sub- 
stantives, 661. 

genitive,  of  the  participle  frit  passive 
with  esse,  662. 

genitivus  partitivus,  429.  481. 

genitive,  ite  position,  791. ;  instead  of 
the  ablat,  437.  470. ;   instead  of  the 
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aeemat,  661. ;   the  genit  asnnti  with 

•dUectivec,  437.  1. 
yenitMM,  with  the  abUt.  aUxmt,  451. 
ffeHtiwm^  used  pleonasticaUy*  494. 
ffenutp  uwd  in  circumlocutioiis,  678.  } 

(Aoc,  id,  ittud,  onme)  ptnw,  used  mU 

Terbially,  428. ;  gtniu  cian^  for  gmtrtt 

in  Tacitus,  458. 
gerund*  in  a  passive  senses  658. 
gerundiTum,  656, 
jfladiatoriims,  in  answer  to  the  quastioil» 

"when?"  475.  note. 
jfloriari,  constructioD  oft  452. 
gnarwst  with  the  genit.,  436. 
gradatiok  a  figure,  822. 
ffratia  and  oaicM»  679.  >    theif  position, 

792. 
gratioM  offen,  construction  o(  688. 
gratiat,  271. 
gratU  comttat,  equivalent  to  tdkUo  cetuiat, 

445. 
gratulari,  construction  of,  629. 
gratum  mihi  e§t,  construction  of,  6^6, 
Greek  words  in  pot.  Latinized,  52.  1. 

Habere,  with  two  accusat,  394. ;  in 
nrnnenh  or  in  loeoy  394.  note  3. ;  with 
tlie  genit.,  444. ;  with  the  dative, 
442. ;  with  the  participle  perf.  pass., 
634. 

kaheo  (nan  habeo)  quod,  with  the  sub* 
junct.,  563. ;  habeo  faieert,  562.  653. 

Aoc  291.  ^ 

kttctenut,  meaning  oi>  291.  fin. 

Aoee,  instead  of.  hat,  132.  ^ 

haud  and  noa,  difference  between,  277. ; 
hand  scio  an,  354.  721 

hei,  with  the  dative,  403. 

heu,  with  the  accusal,  402. 

hexameter,  841. 

hiatus,  8.  10. ;  within  a  word,  1 1. 

hie,  meaning  of,  1 27. ;  in  expressions  of 
time,  479.  nute ;  as  an  adverb  of  place 
with  the  genit,  434. 

hie  ^  tile,  700.  foil.  ;  hie  joined  with 
talie  and  taniut,  701.  note;  Ate  el  Ate, 
Aicrf  i7/«.  701. 

hie,  hue,  hine,  adverbs  of  places  291. 

Atnc,  344.  note,  291. 

historical  infinitive,  582.;  historical  pe- 
riod, 817. 

Aoe,  pleonastic,  748.  ;  with  the  genit, 
432. 

hOe,  with  comparatives,  487. 

hoe  dico,  700.  " 

homo,  homines,  ellipsis  of,  363.  381.  760. 

honor  and  Aonof,  59. 

Aortor,  construed  with  %t,  615. 

AorfM  and  horii  (hartmli),  96. 

hoetit,  with  the  genit  and  dative,  4101 

huic,  as  a  monosyllable,  1 1. 

A«c,  with  the  genit,  434. 

hvfns  non  faew,  444.  note. 


hypothetical  sentences,  51  9l  5S4. ;  in 
the  infinitive,  593.  595,  596.  Hypo- 
thetical  subjunctive,  529. 

/  and  u,  middle  sounds,  2. ;  »  and  e  fiir 
the  Greek  ci,  1.  The  letter  £,  3. ;  i  in 
the  genit  singuL  instead  of  is,  61. 1. ; 
in  the  ablative  of  names  of  towim. 
63.  in  fin.,  and  the  note  at  the  foot  of 
page;  «,  for  u  in  the  genit  sing,  of  the 
second  declens.,  49. ;  in  the  perfect, 
160. ;  t,  instead  of /i  in  the  eom. 
pounds  of /ooere,  183. 

— ia,  the  termination,  246.  2. 

—to,  quantity  of,  16.  note  I« 

jam,  e.  g.  nihil  jam,  286. 

iambic  verse,  835.  foil. 

famdudum,  287. 

jampridem,  287.  in  fin. 

— ibam,  instead  of  iebam,  162. 

-— i6ok  instead  of  torn,  162. 

^t'cio,  instead  of  jicio.  In  the  com- 
pounds o€jaeio,  183.  in  fin. 

— ieus,  the  termipation,  25a  2. 

ictus,  828. 

id,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  id  aeiaiU,  id 
temporie,  459. ;  id  agere  nt,  614. ;  id 
qwod,  instead  oSquod,  371. 

idnn,  meaning  of,  127. ;  with  the  genit, 
432. ;  instead  of  etiam  and  tamgn,  127. 
C97. ;  idem  qui,  ae,  aique,  ut,  cum,  704. ; 
idem  with  the  dative,  704.  in  fin. 

iJentidem,  276.  2. 

idoneua,  with  qui  and  the  subjunctive, 
568. ;  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

jeeur,  declension  oC  57. 

igiiur,  355. ;  placed  first  in  Cicero,  357.; 
equivalent  to  "  I  say,**  739. 

ignarus,  with  the  genitive,  436. 

•--i/le,  the  termination,  244. 

iidem  and  iiedem,  pronunciation  o^  132. 
note. 

— tlie,  the  termination,  249.  3. 

— i/it,  the  termination,  250.  3. 

iUae,  291. 

ittacrimare,  construction  of,  416. 

Ulaec,  instead  of  iUae,  1 32. 

iUe,  meaning  of,  127.  700.  ;  in  ex- 
presdons  denoting  time,  479. ;  as  a 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  1 25.  note; 
the  preceding  substantive  is  under- 
stood, 767  note.  IUe  and  Aic,  70a 
702. ;  ilte  joined  with  taUsjind  tantut, 
701  note;  ille  et  ille,  701.  note;'  iUe 
quidem,  744. 

iUie,  iUuo,  HUac,  291. 

— UUmus,  termination  of  superlatives, 
105.  6. 

•TZo,  291.  note. 

iUxtd,  with  the  genit,  432, ;  used  pleo- 
nastically,  748. 

ittndere,  construction  o^  417. 
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tmttarif  388. 

tnuncmoff  4So« 

immumu,  437.  note  8.  468. 

imrno,  meaning  of,  277. 

ifiqKttiens,  with  the  genit.,  488. 

impedire,  with  qwminut  and  m^  543.  e. ; 

with  the  infinitive,  544. 
tsnperare,  construction  of,  617. 

imperative,  583.;  paraphrased  by  fiUf 
noHf  cave,  586.;  the  imperative  of 
direct  speech  becomes  the  subjunctive 
in  the  <»«tio  obliqua,  603.  Use  of 
the  imperative  future,  584.  ;  the  im- 
perat  fut.  passive  |ias  no  second 
person  plur.,  151.  164.  The  imperat. 
perf.  passive,  587. 

imperfect  of  the  indicative,  502. ;  the 
imperfect  in  hypothetical  sentoices, 
524. ;  used  instoid  of  the  pluperfect, 
525.  528. 

imperfect,  of  the  subjunctive,  in  doubtful 
questions,  530.  note;  its  difference 
from  the  perfect  of  the  subjunct,  504. 

imperitut,  construction  of,  436. 

tmpersonal  verbs,  with  the  accusat.,  390. ; 
with'  the  genit.,  441. ;  with  the  ablat, 
464. ;  with  the  dative,  412. 

impertire,  418. 

impttrare  ut,  618. 

implere,  463. 

imponertp  490. 

tn^NW,  436. 

impoUna,  436. 

imprimere,  416. 

tmprimiMj  meaning  of,  273. 

impvns,  adverb,  267. 

in,  meaning  of,  314.  foil.;  with  the  ao- 
cusat.  instead  of  the  ablat,  316. ;  with 
the  ablat.  in  answer  to  the  question 
"whither"?  489.;  omitted  in  ex- 
pressions denoting  place,  481,  482.  ; 
in  expressions  denoting  time,  475. ; 
with  names  of  towns,  398.  In  ma- 
nibuB  esse,  habere,  316. ;  f'l*  dUe,  with 
comparatives,  315. 

in,  the  negative  prefix  in  compounds, 
328. 

inanii,  437.  note  2. 

ineaeium,  meaning  of,  275. 

incedere,  387. 

inoertum  eet  an,  354. 

inchoatives,  234. ;  list  of  them,  204.  foil.' 

ineidit  «f<,  621. 

incommodare,  412. 

increpare,  446. 

ineumbere,  415,  416. 

incnrioeue,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

incueare,  446. 

inde,  344.  note. 

indicative,  in  sentences  of  a  condicio 
imperfecte,  518,  519.  b.  520,  521, 
592.';  in  inserted  clauses,  516. ;  as  a 
dreumlocution,  547,  548. 


indiffere,  463. 

indignari,  629. 

indignue  qui,  with  the  subjunct.,  568. ; 
indignne  with  the  ablative,  467. 

indirect  speech,  545.  foil.,  60S. 

induere,  418. 

hueee,  415,  416.' 

infdmare,  446. 

infinitive  perfect,  instead  of  the  infinit. 
present,  590.  611.  ;  inflnit  future 
with  verbs  of  promising  and  hoping, 
605.;  infinit.  future, paraphrased;  the 
historical  infinit.,  599.  note ;  the  in* 
finit  as  the  subject,  597,  598.;  as  the 
object,  597.;  as  the  predicate,  600. 
note.  The  infinit  with  relative  ad- 
jectives is  poetical,  598.  659.  in  fin. ; 
the- infinit  instead  of  the  genit  of  the 
genmd,  659. ;  instead  of  mi  with  the 
subjunct,  616. 

injiniium  eat,  the  indicat  instead  of  the 
subjunct,  .920. 

infra,  meaning  o^  300. 

inimicitiae,  a  plurale  tantom,  94. 

inimieut,  with  the  dative  and  genit,  410. 

initio,  at  first,  without  a  preposit,  495. 

innitor,  452. 

inqwtm,  *'  I  say,"  739. 

inqtdt,  ellipsis  of,  772. ;  its  position, 
802. 

inaatiabiUt,  with  the  genit.,  436. 

ineciue,  with  the  genit,  436.    . 

ineeribere,  416.  490. 

ineenlpere,  490. 

ineerere,  490. 

ineimiHlare,  446. 

ineoUns,  436. 

ineofitna,  436. 

inapergere,  418. 

inaiar,  89. 

inatitw),  615. 

inaueaeo,  416. 

inauetua,  with  the  genit,  436. 

inaumere,  with  the  dat.  of  the  gerund, 
664. 

integrum  eat  ut,  623. 

intenium  eaae,  with  the  dative  of  the 
gerund,  664. 

inter,  meaning  of,  300. ;  with  the  gerund, 
€66. ;  instead  of  the  genit,  43a ;  re* 
petition  of,  745. 

intercedere,  with  quominua  and  ne,  543. 

interdudere,  418. 

interdieere,  418.  469. 

interdiu,  475. 

interea,  270. 

interea  loci,  434. 

intereaae,  construetion  of,  415.  449.  745. 

interjections,  359.  foil. ;  construction  of, 
403. 

interngtare,  with  two  accusat,  393.; 
with  the  genit,  446. 

interrogative  particles^  351.  note.     In- 
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ttrrogatiTe  tentenoo,  559,  553,  554. ; 

in  the  accuMt  with  the  infinit.,  608. 
IhItb,  mcening  of,  300. 
intniuitlTe  verbs  used  in  a  trmnsitiTe 

sense,  end   governing    the  eecunt., 

383. ;  with  the  dative,  4  IS. 
inpadere,  387. 

tiiMiitre,  with  two  accusat.,  S94. 
invemiuHiur  qtd,  with  the  subjunet,  561. 
Meee/MiM,  as  a  substant.  Joined  with  an 

adverb,  722. 
taeulff«,  412,413. 
invukmiut,  as  an  adjeetive,  657. 
'    t'wei,  the  termination,  852. 
inmiilu,  409.;    with  the  dative  of  the 

gerund,  664. 
— is,  the  termination,  837. 
Ionic  vene,  858.  folL 
^Me,  meaning  of,  185.  note,  695.  702. ; 

used  as  the  subject,  696. ;  with  poa- 

sessive  pronouns,  696.  note;  in  the 

oblique  cases,  708.     fynm  joined  to 

an  infinitive,  598.  ;  to  nwu  and  Ham, 

27a  ;  €i  ip$e,  instead  of  etiam,  698. 
traset,  with  the  dative,  412. ;  its  perftct 

neeenauij  209. 
trs,  with  the  supine,  669. 
irony,  implied  in  certain  particles,  345. 

note»  526* 
M,  meaning  of,  127. ;  at  the  beginning 

of  a  sentence,  699. ;   instead  «f  the 

reflective  pronoun,  604. ;  ellipsis  of, 

765,  766.;    used  pleonastically  with 

quidem,  744.  ;    itqme,  et  is  (qmdem)^ 

699. ;  ii-'qni,  556,  704. 
U  (sis),  in  the  accusat.  plur.  instead  of 

i$,  68.  note, 
—if,  dropped  in  the  preterite   tenses^ 

161. 
islands,  names  of,  oonstnietion  o^  398. 

note  1. 
wtoe,  291. 
Mis,  meaning  of,  127.  701. ;  ute  joined 

with  taiu  and  tantms,  701.  note. 
i»He,  Utuc^  ittinct  adverbs  of  place,  891. 
tsto,  as  an  adverb,  291.  note. 
ithid,  with  the  genitive,  432. 
tta,  28 1.  726. ;  used  pleonastically,  748. ; 

tta  vt,  726. 
iiaqMB,  344-  note;    iU   position,  355.; 

comp.  739. 
— ttat,  the  termination,  246. 
UeruM,  123. 

itiner€  without  the  preposit.  in,  482. 
JMbeor  faeere,  vitor,  607. 
jtdftre,  oonstruction  of,  418. ;   with  the 

accus.  with  the  infinit.  &c.,  617. 
jmeumbu,  with  the  supine,  infinit,  or  ad, 

671. 
judicart,  with  two  aoeusat,  394. ;  with 

the  genit.  of  a  crime,  446. 
fugentm,  declension  oC  97. ;  itsmesning, 

875. 


— ivm,  dertvative  teraunaftion,  941. 
^-imm,  in  the  genit  plur.  of  the  thud 

declens.,  66. 
^mcfiM,  with  the  aUat.  alone,  474. 
JmppUer,  declension  of,  69. 
•— t«s,  quantity  oC   16.  ;    teraiiaadoiv 

851.  6 
Juratmg,  with  an  active  meaning,  183. 
jr'iim  (e)  ooasalTifs,  437.  note  8. 
Juahtm  enU,  the  indicat  inatead  of  tba 

subjunet,  518. 
Jware,  388. ;  JuwU  mt,  390.  note. 
Juxta,  as    an    adverb,  383.;  jmxim.  at 

iatqme),  34a  note. 

£;  the  letter,  5.    , 

Lo&orare,  458. 

faeten,  with  the  ablat,  458. 

katt  mt  and  au'Ai,  390.  note. 

laocre,  instead  of  fanore,  171. 

lamrva,  declension  of,  97. 

2iuare,468. 

Ujfohu,  joined  with  the  genit  and  dative* 
681. 

le^t  478.  note  I. 

l^m  dan,  construction  o^  61*7. 

— leniut,  the  termination,  853.  la 

Itvors,  468. 

Uberart,  with  the  genit.,  446. ;  with  tfaa 
ablat  alone  or  with  tA,  468. 

liber,  468. 

Heere,  with  the  genit.«  444. 

tteei,  construed  as  a  ooojunetioa,  574. ; 
licet  eeee,  with  the  accus.  and  the 
dative,  601.;  with  the  infinit  act 
and  pass.,  606. ;  with  the  suiyunct, 
624. ;  Keet,  the  indicat  instead  of  the 
subjunet,  518.;  used  pleonasUeally, 
750. 

UUerae,  orthography  of^  12. ;  with  dis- 
tributive  numerals,  119.;  with  pos- 
sessive pronouns,  684. 

loeare,  with  the  genit,  444. ;  with  w 
snd  the  ablat,  489. ;  with  the  par- 
ticiple fut  pass.,  653. 

loei,  heorum,  434. ;  lod  and  loea,  dif* 
ference  between,  99. 

loco  and  loeis,  without  the  prepoa.  in, 
481. 

heme,  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
399. 

logaoedic  verse,  858. 

long  syllables,  15. ;  long  vowels,  16 
note  1. ;  in  certain  words,  17. 

hmffe,  with  comparatives  and  soper- 
latives,  108. 

loH{fua,  with  the  accusat,  395. 

hngmm  eet,  the  indicat  instead  of  the 
subjunet,  52a 

/mo,  in  the  phrase  atm  prime  htd,  78.. 
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iiianii*  tnuindv«  and  ntrttMitivei^  S8& 
iwiM»  in  mfrOE  to  tli9  quMtioB «« wh«B  "  ? 

475.  note. 

hUf  jg,  bim,  til»  tagiwinatiqw,  a4a 

Aliiclars,  4  J  8. 

maete,  108.,  and  mocft,  453. 
iM^,  lued  in  eifeumlgfiuli^Bdft  106. 1X4. 
6lda ;  pkouMtftoaUj^  747. 

flM^ptMBN,  aMMRaMpn  JMV^lBai^  45^ 

Mi^|ma»  /NWH^bCf  w|tii  tbe  ▼crba  of  ea- 

timatinfr  444,  445. 
magna,  parvo,  ke^,  with  the  Torba  of 

buying,  445. 
maledicere^  412. 

fnoHm,  with  the  aubsfiiiMt*  624. 
malfe,  construction  of,  48& 
vMOna,  meaning  o(  59a 
nuaubre,  617^ 
aione»  89.  S7a 

manertf  with  the  aoeusat.,  S8S. 
numifestuMt  with  the  genit,  446.  note. 
iNar«,  ellipsb  oC  76& 
aM,  before  the  names  of  goda»  861.  note. 
MwdeH,  with  the  dative»  418. 
nudieari  and  medUoft  construction  of, 

4ia 

meditari  itf,  61 4. 

mediuafidiMty  S61.  note. 

mektreuUf  361.  note. 

mtHu9  erat,  the  indicat.  instead  of  the 

sttbjifnot.,  518. 
tnelot,  mdu$t  and  mdum,  89. 
iMsitii^  eonstmotion  ol^  489^  440.  i  with 

the  infinit'  present,  589. 
memoTt  486. 

—-men,  the  tennination,  2S8. 
in  mmmIsm  mhsI;  construction  o^  489, 

44a 

I  the  termtnation,  238. 
,  the  suffix,  131.  139. 
mehietu,  with  the  genit,  438. 
metvere,  construction  o^  414.  533. 
meumiatf  448. 
mi,  for  mtftt,  131. 
mihi  erede,  instead  dpnfido,  801. 
mile^  Roman,  875. 
rnilu,  instead  of  nmZi^  364. 
mUitiOt  construed   like   the   names  of 

towns,  400. 
military  expressions  without  the  prepoL 

aan,  473. 
mUkandtmUa,  116. 

mUliet,  in  the  sense  of  '*  very  often,**  692. 
million,  how  expressed,  115. 
miiuniMR,  with  the  genit.,  438. 
minUirare,  construction  ol^  412.  653. 
mums,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  instead  of 

noH,  731. ;  without  qmam,  S97.  485. 


miurars  442. 

tnitertteere  and  miitrerif  442. 


auscMf^  390.  ^viw 

mstters,  with  the  particip.  fut  pass., 
653. ;  wiA  the  psffticip,  fut.  act^  668, 

mode  of  an  action,  271. 

modtrariy  414. 

wiadif  joined  with  a  pronoun,  supplies 
the  place  of  a  pronoun  of  quaUty,  678. 

aiocfa,  472.  note  h 

modo — inodfi^723. 

modo  nouj  i.  e.  *<  nearly,"  729. 

moda  as,  572: 

medu$f  us^d  in  circumlocutions  678. 

momeret  with  a<^  or  the  acousL  with  the 
infinit,  615. 

mora,  in  verse,  826. 

mot  or  tnorts  ett,  construction  oC  62% 

movere,  as  an  intransitive  verb,  145. 

moxt  meaning  o^  287. 

mutt  «<,  756. 

siaAo,  with  superlatives,  1Q8. ;  with  com- 
paratives, 487. 

mulhim,  with  the  genit,  432. 

MiNftM  and  phrimitB,  the  singul.  instead 
of  the  plural,  109. 

muta  cum  liquida,  31. 

NMctors  and  eommnUare,  construction  oiL 
456. 

mMtuo,  264. 

Nae^  360.  note, 

nam  and  entm,  345.  note  i  noai,  mrm^e, 

345.  note,  739.  808.  note, 
names  in  sks  used  as  acUectives,  254. 
aosciter,  615. 
aohf,  90.  670. 
natwafert,  «<,  622.  in  fin. 
ifotes,  **  old,**  with  the  aocus.,  397. ;  with 

the  ablat,  451. 
noMci  habere,  444.  note. 
Me,  inseparable  particle,  330.  in  fin. 
ne,  24.  note,  347.  532.  573. 
ne,  the  interrogative  particle,  352.  5.'i4.  $ 

with  the  accus.  with  the  infinit,  609. 
ne — ne,  a  poetical  and  undasaical  form 

of  a  question,  454. 
ne  aliqmd,  706.  ;  ne.  mMtta,  ne  multit,  $te 

piura,  769. ;  ne  non,  535. ;  after  vide, 

754.  note. 
ne,  with  the  subjunct  instead  of  the  im- 

perat,  529.  note, 
fie,  with  the  imperative,  in  Plautus  and 

Terence,  585. 
neo-^^nec,  with  the  singular,  374. 
ne<^  instead  of  ne — quidem,  277. 
nee,  instead  of  neu,  535.  in  fin. 
Mec  tpse,  698. 
nee  i»,  699. 
neene,  554. 
nee  non,  334. 
neossse,   103.    in  fin. ;   neeeise  esf,  con* 

struction  ci,  eSS. ;   with  the  infinit 

act  and  pass.,  608. 
Q  Q 
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nteease  Jkitt  the  indiett  iniCMd  of  the 
subjunet,  519. 

nedwm,  with  the  subjtinet,  57S.  7S4.  o. 

nefatf  with  the  lupine  in  u,  670. 

negatives*  4oubled,  S37. ;  instead  of  an 
afBrmatiTe  expression,  754.  tbU.  ; 
joined  with  a  ooi^onetion,  738. 

tuglifien§^  with  the  genit,  438. 

neffo,  instead  of  Hon  diea,  799. 

negoiimm,  ellipsis  ot^  448. 

asmo  and  avflas,  88.  676. ;  nemo  e$i  quif 
with  the  subj.  561. ;   nemo  non,  755. 

nempe,  meaning  of,  278.  345.  note. 

neqna  and  nequae,  137.  note. 

neqwiqfuamf  389. 

1M9M  and  0f  noil,  334. 

neque,  instead  of  cf  m«,  535. 

neqnt — neqne,  or  nee— nee,  neqve — nee, 
nee — neqne,  338. 

neque  enim,  neque  vera,  fteyac  tamen,  808. 

neque  (^necj^et  (qne),  338. 

neque  non,  754. 

neque  quiequam,  uBmi,  unquam,  &c.,  738. 

nequiequam,  meaning  of,  275. 

ne—quidem,  877. ;  its  position,  801. 

ne  quie,  137.  709.  738. 

neecio  an,  meaning  of,  354.  721. ;  needo 
oa  nuUuM,  nunquam,  721. ;  asscto  quh, 
equiTalent  to  aUquis,  553.  in  fin. 

neaciuM,  with  the  geniti  436. 

neve,  347.  535.  585. 

neuier,  pronunciation  of,  1. ;  difference 
between  neuter  and  nUUe,  431. 

neuters  of  acfjeotiycs,  used  as  adverbs^ 
267. ;  as  substantives  with  a  genit, 
435.;  neuters  of  pronouns  with  in- 
transitive verbs,  385. ;  neuters  of  pro- 
nouns, used  as  substant.  with  a  genit., 
432,  433. ;  used  as  substantives,  368. ; 
the  neuters  of  possessive  pronouns 
used  instead  of  the  genit.  of  personal 
pronouns,  448,  449. 

neutralia  passiva,  148. 

ni,  use  of,  343. 

nihil,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  instead  of 
non,  677. ;  nihil  aliudquam,^35.  771. ; 
nihil  ett  quod,  with  the  subjunct,  562. ; 
niAt/t /ado,  444.  note;  nihil  non,  755. ; 
nihilo  9eciu8,  283. 

ainuncm,  271.  345.  note. 

nisi  and  ti  non,  343.  ;  nisi,  with  the  in- 
dicat,  526.;  nisi,  <*  except,**  732.  b, 
735. ;  nut  forte,  with  the  indicat, 
526. ;  am  quod,  627.  ;  nisi  vero,  with 
the  indicat,  526. 

nocfe,  noetu,  475. 

aofi,  used  in  paraphrasing  the  imperat, 
586. 

noHm,  with  the  suli(junct,  624. 

nottem,  meaning  of,  528. 

nomen  est,  construction  00*^421. 

nominare,  with  two  accusatives,  394. 


nominative,  wHh  the  inllnit,  in  the  eaa^ 
of  the  passive  vcrtw  of  tkimMt^  and 
declaring,  607. ;  with  the  aetive  of  the 
same,  612.  InnMirt  of  the  nominalivew 
379. ;  nominative  instead  of  the  voc»- 
tive,  492. 

NoaMMS^  679. 

non,  fhUowed  by  a  negative^  754.  in  fin.  ; 
Noa  without  a  ooqjmictioD,  781.;  its 
position,  799. ;  non  with  the  impen- 
tive,  585.  note ;  diflwrenoe  beCwceit 
Non  and  hand,  277. 

nondum,  needum,  &c.  733. 

non  est  quod,  with  the  subjanet,  56S. 

non  ita;  non  item,  730. 

non  magis-~quam,  725.  809. 

Non  minus— -quam,  725. 

Noa  wtodo — eed  (verwn'),  equivalent  to  nm. 
dieam    tsd,  724.  809. 

6. 

352. 

nonnihU,  677. 

non  nisi,  **  only,**  755. ;  its  position,  801. 

non  possum  non,  754. 

aon  9110  (quod,  quin),  536,  537.  573. 

non  quia  non,  instead  of  noa  qmin,  537. 

Noa  tam-^-quam,  724. 

aof ,  instead  of  e^  and  noster  instead  of 

mens,  694. 
nostri  and  nostrum,  difference  between, 

431.  694. 
not,  expressed  by  parum,  wunms,  731. ; 

by  non  item,  730.  6b 
not,  how  expressed  with  an  in^Mfat, 

585. 
not  only — ^but  (dso),  expressed  by  non 

solum — aed  etiam,  724.  ;  sedtt,  335. 
noun,  placed  in  the  dependent  clause, 

814.;  proper  nouns  used  as  a4)eetavc8» 

258. 
aoimm  est  ui,  523. 
aortas,  with  the  genit,  446.  note ;  with 

the  dative  of  the  ffenind,  664. 
nubere,  with  the  dative^  406. 
nubilo,  646. 
nmHus  tertiut,  270. 
nuHiut  and  nidlo,  instead  of  aeanaij  and 

fwmine,  676. 
nuBus  and  neuter,   difference    between, 

43 1 . ;  nnllus  est  qui,  with  the  subjunct, 

561. ;  nullus,  676. ;  used  for  noa,  688. ; 

nullus  non,  755.  ;  nullus  diMto,  688. 

in  fin. 
aam,  meaning  of,  351.  note ;  u  not  used 

in  double  questions,  554. ;  man — aioa, 

in  poetical  and  unclassieal  forms  of  a 

question,  454.  in  fin. 
number,  of  the  verb  when  belonging  to 

several  subjects,  873, 374. ;  when  they 

are  connected  by  caai,  375. 
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numerals,  with  the  gcnitiTe,  499. 

numenuy  oratorical,  818. ;  poetical,  827. 

nwmqua  and  numqmu,  137. 

numquid,  S51.  note. 

nmnet^tartf  with  two  accuat,  394. 

nunc — ntmc,  723. ;  nume  and  tunc,  73^ 

Hunquam  nan,  755, 

nuntiatuTf  like  dieUyr,  with  the  nominal* 

and  the  infinit.  607. 
nupeTf  287. 
iMU!l»aiii,  284. 
nusquam,  433. 

O,  instead  of  u  after  v,  2. ;  instead  of 

au,  2. 
o,  the  termination  of  Terbs,  its  'quantity, 

26.  note. 
o,  with  the  accusat.*  402. ;    with   the 

▼ocat,  492. 
o  4t,  with  the  subjunct.,  571  • 
o6,  meaning  c€,  300. 
Mre,  387 
obUvtMci,  439. 
o6rvo,460. 
obseqm,  388.  note  1. 
o6f/<ire,  with  ^vommttf  and  m^  543. 
o6freetor«,  412,  413. 
ohumbrare,  417. 
occ«m6«rc,  387. 
occurrit,  irf,  621.  a, 
oe,  the  diphthong,  2. 
Oedipus^  declension  of,  59. 
offieere,  with  ^nomtmis  and  fie,  543. 

oUi,  oOa  (from  oOu$,  i.  e.  tffe),  132.  note. 
cmnino,  266.  note  2. 
omnium,  with  superlative^  691. ' 
—^termination  of  the  gentt  plur.,73. 6. 
opera  tne^  equiyalent  to  per  me,  455. 

note. 
operam  dare,  ui,  614.  a. 
oporiebai,  oporhtii,  the  indicat.  instead  of 

the  subjunct,  518. 
oportet,  construction  of,  600.  625. 
oppetere  mortem,  387. 
ojiqrido,  107.  note,  266.  note  2. 
oppuban,  in  apposition  to  names  of  toif  ns, 

399. 
oppieo,  460. 
qpto6t&'«e  erat,  the  indicat.  for  the  sub- 

junct.  518. 
opfare,  6ia  613. 
oput,  with  the  supine  in  a,  670. ;  oput  est, 

construction  of,  464.  625.;  with  the 

infinit.  actiTO  and  passive,  608. 
— or,  the  termination,  236. 
oratio  obliqua,  60S. 
orftore,  460. 
or6w,  462. 
^ordine,  472,  note  1. 
ordo,  ellipsis  of,  763. 
orhmdue,  meaning  of,  210. 


oro,  construction  of^  393.  615. ;  ellipsis 

of,  773. 
orthography,  12. 
orhis,  with  the  ablat.  alone,  451. 

ab  aUquo,  451.  note. 

I,  the  termination,  252.  9. 


Ptiau  and  prope,  dififer  from  fere  and 

ferme,  279. 
peJam,^2\, 
par  ac,  34a  note. 
par  erat,  the  indicat.  for  the  subjunct, 

518. 
papxre,  with  the  infinit.  and  nt,  61 1 . 
pareere,  194. ;  with  the  dative,  412. 
parUer  ac,  340.  note. 
para,  its  use  in  firactional  numerals,  120.  s 

ellipsis  of,  763. ;  pare — pare  with  the 

plimd,  367. 
partieepe,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
participles,  with  the  genit,  438. ;  used 

in  paraphrases,  454.  718. 
participle  perf.  pass.,  used  in  circumlo- 
cution for  the  ablat.  denoting  cause, 

454.  719. ;  denoting  a  permanent  con- 
dition, 495. 
participle  fut    pass.,   its   signification, 

499.  631.  649. ;  in  the  infinit,  596. 
participle  perfect  of  deponents,  in  a  pas- 

sive  sense,  632. 
participle,  used  for  the  infinit,  636. ;  for 

a  substantive,  637. 
participle  fut.  act,  its  genit  not  in  use, 

its  plural,  639. ;  in  the  infinit,  593. 
participle  perC  pass.,  used  alone  as  an 

ablat  absolute,  647. 
participle  perfect,  of  both  passives  and 

deponents,  denoting  merely  priority, 

635. 
participle  fut  pass.,  631.  649.  foU. ;  with 

the  indicat,  518. ;  comp.  650. 
participle  pres.  act,  with  a  genit.,  438. 

714. 
pofft's^  27 1.723. 
parum,  with  the  genit,   432. ;   in  the 

sense  of  **  not  enough,"  731.    * 
petrumper,  276. 
parvi,  see  magm. 
parvo,  see  magna. 
passive  verbs,  with  a  refiective  meaning, 

'146. ;  with  the  accusat,  391.  note, 
passive  construction,  in  the  accusat  with 

the  infinit,  606. 
pathetic  word,  789. 
patiene,  438. 
potior,  613. 

patroeinari,  with  the  dative,  412. 
patronymics,  245. 
panHiper,  276. 
patJo  and  oHquamlo,  diflTerence  between, 

488. 
peeuUarie,  411, 

QQ  2 
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pecuniae,  ellipiU  oC  763. 

p^  and  dBfmor,  dUferanM  between, 
111.  note. 

ptOert,  469. 

pemdire,  with  the  genit.,  444. 

peiMt,  meankig  o(  SOO. 

jwjut  and  pUi  habeny  444.  note. 

pentameter  Yerae,  846. 

penui,  penvm,  84. 

^-per,  the  luffix,  876. 

per,  meaning  d,  SOI.;  vied  to  denote 
the  mean%  455. ;  in  a4jarations,  794. 

per  and  prae,  strengthen  the  meaning  of 
adUectirei^  107. 

peretmiuri,  393. 

perdUum  ire,  for  perdert,  669. 

perduim,  for  perdatm,  163. 

perfect,  uaed  as  an  aorist,  513.  foil. ;  per- 
fect indieat,  500. ;  perfiset  subjunct, 
equivalent  to  the  present,  527. 

perjieert  yt,  618. 

perinde  and  pnrimk,  288. ;  perinde  at 
(atone),  340.  note. 

period,  810.;  its  structure,  810.  foU. 

periudus  /ior^MiAof,  8ia 

peritus,  436. 

permitiere,  with  the  infinit.  or  trf,  613. ; 
with  the  subjuncL  alone,  624. ;  with 
the  participle  fut.  pass.,  653. 

iVrsetM,  declension  of,  52.  4. 

persnadere,  407. ;  with  nt,  or  the  accusat. 
with  the  infinit.,  615. ;  pemuuttm  mihi 
habeo,  634. 

pertaeeus,  construction  of,  442.  635. 

pertinere,  ellipsis  oi,  770. 

pelert,  construction  of,  393. ;  with  mt, 
615. 

phalaecian  verse,  860. 

piffet,  construction  o^  390.  441. 

plane,  863.  in  6n. 

pknue,  with  the  geoit,  437.  8. 

pleonasm,  742.  foil.  ;  in  quoting  the 
words  of  another  person,  749. ;  in  cer- 
tain Terbs,  750. 

p/erique  and  plurimi,  difference  between^ 
109.  note. 

plerumque,  266. 

pluperfect,  in  English  and  lAtin,  505. ; 
how  used  by  historians,  508. 

plural,  of  Terbs  with  oollectiye  nouna^ 
366. ;  the  plural  of  abstract  nouns, 
98. ;  the  plural  of  pronouns  instead 
of  the  singular,  694. ;  in  praenomens 
and  cognomens  ddmmon  to  several 
penons,  785. 

pluralia  tantum,  93. 

plnrimi  and  pkrique,  difference  betweei^ 
109.  note ;  plurimi,  444. 

phtrimo,  445. 

plwrimum,  with  the  geuit.,  438. 

plui,  with  the  genit,  438. ;  rarely  used 
for  mtigi»,  725. ;  non  plus  for  »oM  iiut- 
^  785. ;  pht$  without  quam,  485. 


poeuitemime,  used  as  an  a^jeeCiTe,  657. 

poemtei,  construction  oC  990l  441,  449: 

poetical  arrangeraenf  of  werda^  795. 

|M&o,46a 

pando  Nbram,  librae,  488. 

poMh,97. 

pone,  302. 

goners,  489. 

pOno,  pdeui,  pdtiiwm,  18.  S. 

porro,  meaning  of,  289.  348.  net& 

poeeere,  construction  oC  S9S. ;  with  at 

or  the  aocus.  with  the  infinit.,  613. ; 

with  the  subjunct.  alone,  624. 
position,  30,  31. 

possessive  pronouns,  ellipsis  o(  768. 
potiuM,  for  poBeem,  580. 
poet,   with  tlie  ablat,  476.  ;  witti  Ibe 

accusat,  477,  478. 
poetea,  876.  in  fin. ;  posiea  loei,  434. 
poeterior  and  paetremus,  tot  peeterhn  and 

poatremum,  686. 
poetquam  and  poiieaquam,  with  the  per- 
fect indicat,  506. ;  with  the  impcrfeet 

or  pluperfect,  507. 
pottuktrt,   construction   ot^    393.   613. ; 

with  the  genit,  446. 
potene,  with  the  genit,  436. 
poterai,  the  indicat    for  tfie  siii»innet, 

518. 
poHri,  465,  466. 
potitte,  used  pleonastically,  747.;  ^lipsie 

of,  779. 
St  potuero,  510. 

potuB,  praneui,  in  an  active  aenseb  633. 
prae,  meaning  of,  107.  Sia 
praebert,  with  two  accusat,  394. 
praeeedere,  387. 
praectpwe,  873. 

praedittu,  460. ;  ellipsis  of,  471.  Bote. 
praeeete,  415. 
praefectuM,  with  the  genit  Aod  dative^ 

681. 
praeteribere,  617. 

prae$tni9  and  praeeemHi   diflbretiee  be- 
tween, 64.  note  1. 
praeaertim,  meaning  of,  873. 
prautart,  with  the  dative,  387.;    with 

two  accusat,  394.;  with   the  ablat. 

488. 
praeetolariy  9Gf1.  413. 
praeter,  meaning  of,  308.;   used  «i  an 

adverb,  323. ;  praeter  moium,  dOSL 
praettrta,  870. 
praeierquam  quod,  687.  795. 
praeterit  me,  390.  notes. 
praevertor,  deponent,  809. ;  eisiislrueCioB 

of,  417. 
prtcan,  615. 

prece,  defeotiye  in  the  singular,  89. 
predicate,  365.;   its  number,  373.;  Hs 

gender,  376. 
prepositions,  pttt  after  tbrir  caae,  384. ; 

insqparable  prepositions^    330.;    pre- 
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positions  used  as  adverbs,  S$S.j  in 
composition  with  other  words,  325. ; 
their  pontton,  324.  794.;  expressed 
by  participles,  454. ;  repeated,  745. ; 
ellipsis  of  prepositions*  778. 

present  tense,  used  for  tlie  future,  510. 

as  an  historical  tense,  501. 
pretii  andjpretio,  ellipsis  oC  445. 

prior  and  primmt,  for  prim  and  primum, 
686. 

priuMt  used  pleonastlcally,  747.  in  fin. 

priutguam,  576. 

pro,  meaning  of,  311. ;  pro  nihih  habere, 
444.  note. 

pro  eo  and  proindt  oc,  340.  note. 

pro  M  qttisque,  312.;  with  the  plural  of 
the  verb,  367. 

probart  aUoA,  meaning  o^  419.  note. 

proeul,  321. 

profecto,  *J66,  note  2. 

pro/dbert,  construction  of,  468. ;  with 
quominvM  and  ne,  543. ;  with  the  in- 
finit.,  544. ;  especially  in  the  passive, 
607. 

prcin,  makes  one  syllable,  11. 

proinde,  282.  344.  note. 

pronoun,  relative,  in  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  noun  following,  372. ; 
attracts  the  noun  of  the  leading  sen- 
tence, 814.  Personal  pronouns,  how 
their  genit.  arose,  660. ;  with  the  ac- 
cusat  with  the  infinit,  604. ;  use, 
693.  Possessive  pronouns,  omitted, 
768. ;  used  for  the  personal  ones  with 
a  preposition,  424.  684. 

pronominal  relations,  expressed  by 
special  sentences,  715. 

prope,  267.  note  1.,  823. ;  its  construe- 
^      tion,  41 1. ;  prcpe  and  propter,  802. 

propemodum,  279. 

propinquua,  with  the  dative,  411. 

proprium,  ellipsis  of,  448. 

proprime,  CQnstruction  o(^  41 1. 

propter,  meaning  o^  302. ;  used  as  an 
adverb,  265.  note  1.  323. 

proepieert,  414. 

proetart,  444. 

proverbs,  elliptical  expressions  in,  759. 
776. 

protinus,  meaning  of,  272. 

providert,  construction  of,  414. 

providui,  with  the  genit,  436. 

prudent,  with  the  genit,  436. 

— jxM,  the  suffix,  132.  in  fin. 

— pte,  appf;nded'  to  euo,  ma,  139.  note. 

pmdendue,  used  as  an  a4jective,  657. 

fmdet,  construction  of,  390.  441.  443. 

pugna,  for  in  pugna,  375.  note. 

putgnam  pmare,  384. 

punior,  a  deponent,  206.  in  fin. 

pmrgare,  with  the  genit,  446. 

purue,  construction  of,  468. 

prntare,  with  two  accusatives,  39-1. ;  with 


the  genit,  444. ;  used  pleonaatieally, 
75a 
puiartM,  528. 

Qk,  5.  31.  106.  note. 

qma,  as  a  correlative^  288. 

9«a — qm,  723. 

quaero,  construcdon  dt,  393. 

qwuao,  823. ;  with  the  accusat,  393. 

qwaUe,  765,  note. 

quaUsqualis,  128. 

quaKe— talis,  704. 

qtutm  and  ae,  340. ;  quam,  with  com- 
paratives, 483,  484. ;  eUipris  o(  485. ; 
with  superlatives,  108.  689. ;  91109  or 
^Mtoii  and  «x  quo  after  etnte  and  poet, 
478. ;  qtutm  ett  (erof),  ellipsis  of,  484. 
in  fin.;  quam,  with  the  subjunctive 
after  comparatives,  560.  note;  quam, 
prOf  with  comparatives,  484.  in  fin. ; 
quam  qui,  with  comparatives,  560.; 
with  superlatives,  774.  note. 

quamquam,  peculiar  use  of,  341.  note; 
construction  of,  574. 

quamvif,  construction  of,  574. 

quando,  quandoquidem,  meaning  of,  346. 

quantity,  15.  foU. ;  of  derivative  words, 
17.  1. ;  of  Greek  words,  16.  note  1. ; 
of  derivative  syllables,  20. 

quanto,  with  comparatives,  487. 

quantubteeunque,  with  the  indicat,  521. 

quantum,  with  the  genit,  432. 

quantum  pouum,  the  indicat,  559. 

quaniuM,  for  quam  with  posse  with  super- 
latives, 689. ;  quantus — tantus,  704. ; 
quantuseunque,  with  the  indicate  521. 

quasi,  adverb,  282. ;  with  the  subjunct* 
572. ;  quasi  and  quasi  tfero,  used  in  an 
ironical  sense,  572.  716. 

que,  its  generalising  character  when  ap- 
pended to  pronouns  and  adverbs, 
288. ;  its  position,  358. ;  used  pleo- 
nastically,  807. ;  is  lengthened  in 
verse  by  the  arsii,  828.  in  fin. ;  differ-' 
ence  between  que  and  et,  333. ;  que — 
et,  que—que,  338. 

queo  and  nequeo,  261. 

qui,  the  ablat,  133.  note;  quieum  tor 
quotum  and  quacum,  133.  not^  comp. 
561.  in  fin. 

qui,  for  quis,  134. ;  difference  between 
qui  and  quis,  134.  note. 

^t,  with  tht  subjunct,  5S6,  foil.,  559. ; 
with  esse  and  a  substandve  instead  of 
quo,  705. ;  qui  vero,  qui  oartem,  805. 

quia,  meaning  of,  846. 

quieunque  and  qiuieqnis,  difference  be- 
tweeiiy  128. ;  quieunque,  with  the  in- 
dicat, 521.  ;  instead  of  omnis  and 
quiviSf  706. 

quad,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  in  the  sense 
c€  eur,  677.  711.;  quid  and  oKquid, 
708. ;  quid  aliud  quam,  771. ;  quid  est 
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qttod,  with  the  subjuncty  '569. ;  quid 
mihi  cwm  hae  re  9  770. ;  qvidf  quid 
cfNMf  9  769.  ;  quid  €rgo  9  quid  enim  9 
qmid  Ua  9  quid  turn  9  quid  quod  9  quid 
tumita9  quid  pUm 9  769. 

quidaUf  meaning  oC  1 29.  707. 

quidem,  its  meaning  and  position,  278. 
S35.  801. 

quidquam  or  quicquam,  137. ;  used  as  an 
adTerfo,  677. 

quidquid,  with  the  genit.,  43S. 

quUihet,  ftttots,  137. ;  use  of,  710. 

quin^  538.  foil ;  with  the  indicat.,  542. ; 
with  the  imperatiY^,  542. ;  non  guta*; 
536.;  quin  in  the  sense  of  even  or 
rather,  542.  in  fin. ;  instead  of  quod 
non  (accus.),  539. ;  instead  of  quo  mm, 
after  die9,  539. ;  after  dubUo,  540. 

quippe,  346. ;  quippe  qui,  565> 

quippiam  and  quidquam^  with  the  'genit., 
433. 

quit  (queis),  for  quibus,  133.  note. 

quig  and  quiy  diflferenoe  between,  134. 
note;  between  quttnam  and  quinamy 
134.;  quit  and  uler,  431.;  quit  and 
aliquit,  136.  708. ;  quit  ett  qui,  with 
the  subjunct.,  561. 

quitpiam,  quitquam,  and  aliqui*,  129. 
708.  in  fin. 

quitquam,  129.  676.  709. 

quitqut,  as  a  relative,  710. ;  joined  with 
the  superlative,  710.  6. ;  pomtion, 
800. ;  pro  u  quitque,  367. 

quitquit,  quieumqua,  diSer^ice  between, 
128.  706. ;  quitquit,  with  the  indicat, 
521. 

quo,  the  correlative,  288. ;  with  a  com- 
parative, 487. ;  for  ut  eo,  536. ;  with 
the  genit,  434, ;  quo  magit—eo  magit, 
690.  note ;  quo  mihi  hanc  rtm  9  770. ; 
quo  teeiut,  544. 

quoad,  meaning  and  eonstruction  o^ 
£75. 

quoeum,  qtiacum,  quitnucum,  instead  of 
eum  quo,  qua,  &c.,  324.  in  fin. 

quod,  a  conjunct  expressing  cause,  346. ; 
with  the  subjunct.  of  dieere,  putan, 
551. ;  in  a  limiting  sense,  quod  teiam, 
quod  intdUgam,  559. ;  quod  in  the 
sense  of  **  in  regard  to,"  627. ;  quod  is 
unclassical  in  a  purely  objective  pro- 
position, 629.  • 

quod,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  prefixed  to 
conjunctions,  quodsi,  quoduiti,  &c, 
342.  note,  807. 

quominut,  543. 

quoniam,  meaning  of,  346. 

quopiasu,  288. 

quoquam,  288. 

quoqut  and  etjam,  difference  between, 
335. ;  its  position,  355. 

quotquoi,  1 28. ;  construed  with  the  in- 
dicat, 521. 


190. 

quatutqmaqut,  710.;  quohaqmiaqme^  ai 
qui,  with  the  subjunct,  561* 

quMm  and  cvia,  5. 

qumm,  the  chief  rule  oonoerning  it,  S79. 
in'  fin. :  construed  with  tbe  indicat. 
and  subjunct,  577,  578.  IbIL  ;  with 
the  present  indicat,  58a;  with  the 
perfwt,  581. ;  with  the  historieal  in- 
finit,  522.;  in  lively  deaeripttoas. 
580.;  diflference  between  qmwm  mad 
ti,  579.  note ;  qumm  jvrnMan,  with  the 
perfiBcC    indicat,   506. ;    qmum     turn, 

.     723.  809. 

quummaxtme  and  iummaximef  285. 

R  and  t,  kindred  sounds,  7« 

nqatwR  ire,  for  rapere,  669. 

ratio,  used  in  eircumlooutiona.  67S,; 
ratione,  472,  note  1. 

— r«,  the  termination  for  tis,  166, 

re,  the  inseparable  piepositioii,  33a 

r^apte,  132. 

reeeut,  an  adverb,  267. 

reeordari,  with  the  genit,  439. 

redum  ett,  uty  623, 

reeutare,  with  quominut  and  tK,  543. 

reddere,  equivalent  to/zoere,  394. ;  rmUi^ 
equivalent  to  JSeri,  is  rare,  394.  note  1. 

redolere,  with  the  accusat,  383. 

refert,  23.  in  fin. ;  449.  note. 

refertut,  construction  o^  437.  8.  468. 

regnare,  with  the  genit  (Horat),  466. 

relative  adjectives,  with  the  genit,  436.; 
the  same  principle  applied  to  other 
adjectives,  437. 

relative  clauses,  in  the  constniction  of 
the  accusat  with  the  infinit.  603. ; 
in  relation  to  two  dififerent  sentences,^ 
804. 

relative  construction,  changed  into  tbe 
demonstrative  one^  806. 

relative  pronouns,  used  instead  of  de- 
monstrative ones  with  et,  803. ;  joined 
with  conjunctions,  545.  547. ;  in 
quoting  the  sentiments  of  another 
person,  549.;  used  for  «^  556.  56a 
.567.;  in  general  expressions,  561.; 
used  for  quum,  564. ;  after  dtgrntu,  &e., 
568.;  to  express  a  repeated  action» 
569. 

reUnquitur  ut,  621 . 

raliqua,  *<for  the  rest,"  459. 

rdiquatm  ett  ut,  621, 

remtnitci,  construction  o^  439. 

remiunerari,  461. 

repente,  272. 

reperire,  with  two  aecusat.,  894. 

reperiuntur  qui,  with  the  sui^onet,  561. 

repe<tmdlarfPi|,  763. 

repomert,  490. 

ftpoteere,  with  two  accusatives,  393. 

repugnare,  with  ^ifomlaiis  and  me,  543, 
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res,  uied  in  eircumlocuUoDs,  678. 

rtnpert,  oonstr^ctioo  o(  383. 

rtUat  vt,  621. 

revtrtor,  as  •  deponent,  S09.  in  fin. 

numfaeere,  with  the  genit.,  446. 

reus,  with  ihe  genit,  446.  note. 

rhythm,  of  speech,  818.;  of  Terse,  837. 

-^rmutSt  •^ritist  termination,  165. 

Wte,S80. 

riTcra,  namea  of,  in  mm,  used  as  a4jee- 

tive^,  857. 
rojfore,  with  two  aocusativea,  393. ;  with 

Mt,6}5. 
rudU,  with  the  genit.,  436. 
rursus,  used  pleonastically,  747.  in  fin. 
nw,  ooDttru^  like  the  names  of  towns, 

400. 

&i^pi,  967.  note  1.;  its  degrees  of  com- 
parison, 894. 

sakem,  meaning  of,  874. 

saperst  with  the  accusaL,  383. 

Sapphic  Terse,  862.  865. 

sat,  satis,  with  the  genit,  432. ;  satis 
esse,  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
664.;  satis  habeo  and  satis  mihi  est, 
with  the  infinit  perfect,  590. 

satn^jtes,  declension  ot,  46. 

satus,  with  the  ablat  alone,  451. 

sciens,  with  the  genit,  438.  note. 

seiUcet,  345.  note. 

sdtofbr  set,  164. 

M  and  smms,  in  explanatory  sentences 
with  the  aocusat  with  the  infinit, 
604.;  se  in  the  aocus.  with  the  in- 
finit, after  the  verbs  of  prominng  and 
hoping  605. 

se,  the  inseparable  preposition,  330.   . 

seemudum,  meaning  d,  803. 

secvs,  adverb,  883.;  a  substantive  for 
sexus,  84.  89.  488. 

seetitmm  and  seqwuttam,  159.  in  fin. 

sed  and  amtem,  348.  note ;  sed,  sed  tamat, 
in  the  sense  of  <"  I  say,**  739. ;  ellipsu 
of  Md;  781. ;  sed  et,  335. ;  sed  is,  699. 

semideponents,  148. 

semis,  87.  108. 

seorsms  and  searstim,  290. 

fervor  and  sector,  with  the  accusat, 
388. 

sequitw  tU,  621,  €22, 

sereno,  646. 

serere,  in  two  significalioos,  800.  in  fin. 

servitmtem  servire,  384. 

sestertins,  sesteriiMm,  873. 

sea,  336. ;  sea— sen,  with  the  plural  of 
the  predicate,  374. 

sexesati,  sexeenties,  in  a  general  and  in*- 
definite  sense,  692. 

short  vowels,  16. ;  in  certain  words,  17. 

et,  for  warn,  354.  in  fin. ;  differs  from 
^tnon,  579.  note;  ellipsis  of,  780.; 
ft  yuid  and  aliquid,  708. ;  <i  and  atet, 


with  the  imperfect' subjunct  instead 

of  the  pluperftct,  525. ;    et   miave, 

343. ;   et  nikU  aliyd,  771. ;  et   fttis- 

fuam,  710. 
etM,  used  pleonastically  with  eao,  746. 
eic,'281. ;  used  plaonasttcally,  748. ;  has 

dififerent  accents,  33.  note, 
etea^  meaning  of,  888. ;  wHh  iIm  sub- 

junct,  578. 
et^aa  and  siqwu,  137.  note, 
et^vt,  siquis,  136.  706.  74a 
simiUs,  with  the  genit  and  dative^  41 1. 

704. ;  simmter  ae,  340.  note. 
simul,   with   the  abkt,  381.;   simul   . 

etSMii;  788. 
etaia^  and  sinudatgms,  with  the  perliBct 

indicat,  506.;   with  the  pluporftct, 

507. 
em,  348. ;  eta  attaae,  em  olifar,  348.  731. 
erne  uOa,  &&,  709. 
singular, -the,  has  a  ooUeeUve  meaning 

in  the  names  of  different  fruits,  98. ; 

is    used  for  the    plural,  864.    373. 

note  I. 
singvU,  119. 
siquidem,  346.    - 
sis,  for  et  vis,  360. 
etve,  meaning  o£,  336. ;  siv^sive,  339. 

874.  528. 


sotere,  for  saepe,  780. 

sobMi,  874. 

sohte,  for  sohtm,  tanttam,  mods,  6B7, 

speUare,  with  the  ablat,  46a 

lipoale,  90. 

stare,  with  the  genit,  444. ;  with  tlie 
ablat,  453. ;  statper  aie,  construction 
o^  543.;  eters  ab  aliquo,  304.  b, 

statuere,  construction  oC  489i ;  With  the 
infinit  and  «<^61l. 

e«crjfie,  with  the  genit,  436. 

strophe,  831. 

studere,  with  the  dative,  418. ;  with  the 
infinit  or  mt,  610.  614.;  with  the 
dative  of  th^  gerund,  664. 

studiosus,  with  the  genit,  436. 

suadsa,  615, 

sub,  meaning  of,  319. 

subject  and  predicate,  362.  foil. 

sul]Junctive,  of  the  fijture,  496,  497.  ; 
subjunctive  in  Latin  and  English, 
518. ;  in  hypothetical  sentences,  584. ; 
in  interro^tive  sentences,  SS2, 553. ; 
after  relative  pronouns,  555.  folL ;  in 
explanatory  «iau8es,  545.  foil.;  the 
subjunct  of  the  present  and  peffeet, 
instead  of  the  indicat  of  the  ftiture, 
587. ;  subjunctivus  concessivus,  589. ; 
in  doubtful  questions,  53a  ;  the  sub- 
junctive without  ut,  62S,*,  subjunct 
of  the  present,  used  as  an  imperative, 
386.  589* ;  subjunct  perfect  the  same 
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m  4be  ml^jtiniil  -of  Um  fiiturt  perfect, 
497.  iS4. ;  ^e  mibjimet.  perfect  a 
tolWne^  imtioAtiTOi  i527. ;  aubjuiiet. 
pcffeet,  instead  of  the  snbjimet.  pre- 
tmA,  5S8. ;  loatMd  of  the  indioatj 
S5\,}  wA^uiMt.  denotimg  repeated 
actiooa,  569* 

tMtn,  oMWiiBgoC  ^% 

tmbUme,  an  adverb,  967. 

nibataooe  and  ofigm  of  thtngf,  cxprttitd 
by  a  terauBaiioQ,  S5a  852. 

AidMotlns,  Ttrba],  uied  onljr  in  tb^ 
ablat  sag.,  SO»  in  fin. ;  subatantiTa 
BMlbilia,  need  as  M^ectiTe^  108.; 
comp.  41.  365. ;  Terbal  substantives, 
BOBMrned  Uka  their  verbs,  681. ;  sub- 
Haatives  aspremd  bj  a  participle, 
637. ;  used  instead  of  participles,  644.; 
»wd  «s  acUadLKes,  857.  IbU. ;  instesd 
of  adUectives,  102.  672. ;  in  eircum- 
loautioaa,  678. ;  pleonastieally,  773. ; 
substantiTCiW  pacapbrased  by  qmi  with 
a  TAcfa,  714.;  4  wo  substantives  oon- 
nected  by  a  preposition  and  extended 
into  a  proposition,  715. ;  two  substan- 
tives joioed  togetiiar,  the  latter  of 
which  defines  the  fomcr,  741. 

.saMer,  32a  in  fin.,  489. 

nteeenaen,  construction  o^  418,  413. 

Muffietre,  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund, 
660. 

Ml,  sf6f,  m,  125.  note ;  in  parenthetieal 
cUiuses,  55a;  wi  for  m9,  with  the 
genit  of  the  gtrudd,  660. 

msiflw  and  maxime,  106. 

AmMww,271. 

jKa<  qui,  with  the  avfajjunot,  563. ;  anit, 
eUipais  of,  776. 

9uper,  meaning  of,  S2a 

tmperare,  with  the  aUat.,  488. 

st^ptretM,  construction  oC  415. 

nq^ereMt  ut,  621. 

superlative,  its  formation,  104.  5.  105. 
109.  fell. ;  stseogthenecl  108. ;  wkh 
the  genit.«  429. 

wperudirt,  ponstructaon  «£  416. 

tmpartUt,  eoostroction  of,  41 1 . 

supine,  153.  note;  668.  foil. 

gMppUcartt  with  the  dative,  406. 

mpra,  meamiig  of,  303. 

tm,  dedension  of,  69. 

saMc^pars,  with  the  paijticiple  fot  pass., 
653. 

susdfZt,  not  derived  from  Migkrrt,  213. 

SMicfc  instead  «f  ^m,  550. ;  opposed  to 
aUmm,  125.  550.;  muisibi,  746. 

syllaUes,  division  of  srords  'mi«,  14.  2. ;  , 
doubtful  syUablos  ^89. 

synaemis,  11. 

synesifl,  eooikruelio  ad  synasim,  368. 

syncope^  in  varbib  16a 

Hudat,  CQDstrucAiQn  of,  390.  441. 


lolealtoN,  674. 

teiis,  followed  by  ftd,  and  eOipsas  c^ 
556,  557. ;  ioK*  ae,  34a  noCe;  «■£§ 
^9«e;t^704. 
fom,  281 ;  tew    gmmi,  374.  784. 
teaio,  used  pleonastieally,  341.  ! 
foeiMKnm  an  advert^  282. ;  a 

turn,  572. 
tendlon,  meaning  o^  287. 
famU  est,  444.  note  I. 
,276. 

ith  coim)«ratLve%  487. 
'«only,'^274. ;  with  the  gtnit^ 
432.;    toiUtm    ahat    at    mi,    779.; 
tentam  4MM,  729. ;  tenteni  art,  726. 
taatics,  followed  by  gat,  and  ellipsis  o^ 

556,  557. ;  loiites— fwmfvs,  704. 
texare,  construction  o^  444. 
—U,  ihe  suffix,  131. 
loRsre,  28a 

temperart,  oonstruetioa  o^  414. 
Umplum,  ellipsis  of,  762. 
Utitpon  and  m  tai^pors,  475. 
tsaj>ori,  **  in  good  time,"  63.  note. 
tempui  e9t  abire  and  abaauK,  659. ;  dlip- 

sisof/emjnw,  763. 
temput  tMouiere,  with  the  dative  of  the 

gerund,  664. 
tenax,  with  the  genit,  436. 
temeri,  with  the  participle  pert  psss.,  59S. 
tenses,  of  the  verb,  493.  foil. ;  tenses  of 
the  subjuncL,  524.  ;  tenses  used  in 
the  epistolary  style,  503. 
ttnttare,  with  the  infinit.  «nd  ttf,  614. 
teaas,  meaning  o^  313. 
— #«r,  864. 

TVm,  declension  oC  52.  3. 
fsrra  mari^pie,  481 . 
I%alu,  declension  of,  71.  in  fin. 
I^tibaieut  and  ThOMmuf,  difference  be- 
tween, 856.  in  fin. 
thesis,  827. 

— ti,  pronunciation  o^  6. 
tft  or  ci^  orthography  oC  6.  note  1. 
time,  particles  expresdxig  tfanei  27a  ; 
expressions  of  time  in  the  aocusat., 
395.;  in  the  ablat.,  396. 
Hmens,  with  the  genit.,  488. 
timere,  construction  oif|  414. 
titles,  where  they  are  plao^  a^th  names^ 

796. 
—tor,  tnjr,  102.  236. 
tolOf  tota,  ablat.  without  m,  482. 
tovms,  names  of  in  e,  in  the  ablat.  e, 
6Si  b, ;  construction  of  names  of  towns, 
398. 
iradere,  with  the  participle  fiit.  psss.,  6S3. 
tradUur,  construction  <^  507. 
iranqmiUo,  646. 
trtui^tetus  and  trantmittuM,  constructton 

of,  392. 
tribmen,  with  the  dative^  422. 
trochaic  venie,  832. 
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— 4idb^  the  terninatieiiy  S47« 

tmif  feminine,   with   the   paitieip.   ftit. 

pan.  m  the  flttm.  gesdsr,  660. 
ium  and  tunc,  difference  between,  S85. ; 

him  maxime,  270. ;   fwn — ttam,  7S3. ; 

fwn  temporUf  434. 
ta,  in  questien*  expressive  of  iadigD»> 

tioo,  693. 


C^  instead  of  k^9.« 

9  softened  down  inte  m,  3.  nole» 

u  hardened  into  e,  3.  note,  1 1. 

vaeartf  406. 

twcMM,  with  the  ablat.,  462.  468. 

vaa,  oonstmctlon  o%  403. 

vaUk,  107.  266. 

vake,  consfmction  off  460l  463. 

ffapmUh  148. 

tiW,  with  the  genit,  434. ;  with  the 
perfect  indicat,  506.  :  iiMnH  1^8. 

— V,  3Sa  in  fin.,  336,  337. 

vehemaUtr,  264.  note  1. 

vehi,  construction  o^  455. 

vd  and  otrf,  difference  between,  336.; 
ffd — m2^  339. ;  vd,  strengthening, 
734. ;  with  superlatives,  108. ;  in  the 
sense  of  <*  fixr  example,"  734. 

ee/tm,  with  the  subjuncL,  527.  624. 

9e&,  construction  o^  424.-;  with  the 
infinit  pass.,  61 1. 

veUtm,  meaning  of,  528. 

vdvtt  **  for  example,"  282. ;  vekU  and 
velut  n  with  the  sutjunct.,  572. 

vendete,  with  the  genit.  or  ablat,  444. ; 
its  passive  reiieo,  187. 

ocMtre,  with  the  dative,  422. ;  with  the 
genit.  and  ablat.,  444. 

veuit  tn  mentem,  construction  of,  439.  foil. 

verbs,  neuter  passives,  148. ;  neuter 
verbs  joined  with  an  accusat.,  144. 
385. ;  used  impersonally  in  the  third 
person  passive,  144. ;  transitive  verbs, 
used  as  neutei%  143. 145. ;  verbs  with 
a  relative  pronoun  instead  of  a  sub« 
stent,  714. ;  verbs  repeated,  716,717. ; 
their  position,  787.  folL  ;  ellipsis  of 
verbs,  774. ;  verbs  compounded  with 
prepositions,  415. ;  with  <nms,  392. ; 
passive  verbs  with  the  dative,  419. ; 
with  the  aceusat.,  according  to  the 

«  Greek  fashion,  458.  * 

vera  and  vero,  266.  note  1. 

verUimile  est,  followed  by  the  aceusat 
with  the  infinit,  600. ;  by  ut,  623. 

veritum  ut,  used  impersonally,  390. 

v€ro,  meaning  of,  266.  348. ;  use  of  in 
answers,  716.;  in  the  apodosis,  716; 
ellipsLS  of,  781. 

verses,  feet  of,  826. 

V€nm$,  the  prepodtion,  303. 

verlen,  in  a  refleetWe  sense,  145.,;  with 
the  dative,  429. 


eemm. 


S4&  no«e»    73d.; 
S49. 
esmrn  sjl,  followed  by  the  acousat  with 

the  infinit,  600. ;  by  trf,  629, 
esfffi,  eenstnietioD  o^  465,  466. 
pesffi  aod  vcslriMf,  difisrsnoc  between, 

431. 
wttartr  coDstniction  of,  607.  617. ;  with 

qmmimu  and  tu,  543,  544. 
H  pad  per  vim,  difflpiefloe  between,  455. 


dc,  aUat  without  hi,  482. 

vie»m,  instead  cfviet,  453« 

esesMis,  construction  ol^  41 1. 

•iddUti,  345.  note. 

videre  ut,  61^  ;  ooBstnied  like  th«  verbs 
of  fearing,  534. 

mderea,  egmeru,  meaning  o^  SfiS.  in  Bn. 

wUri^  eoostraction  ot,  S8a ;  nsed  pleo 
nasdoaUy,  751. 

etrt,  compounded  with  vmnerals,  124. 

vitaM  vhert,  and  similar  ezpre8BM>n% 
383.  in  fia. 

mtio  creaH  magittratU9,  472.  note. 

mUu9,  129.  709. 

ultra,  meaning  of,  SOS. ;  adverb,  323. 

ultra,  289. 

uliuM  ire  for  uleieci,  669. 

— iHum,  the  termination,  2391 

— umt  instead  of  arum,  45.  ;  instead  of 
orttm,  51. ;  in  distributive  numerals, 
119.  note  1. 

— um,  tlie  genit  plur.  for  turn,  51. 

unde,  344. ;  with  the  genit,  434. 

—  unde,  344.  note. 

undecunque,  288. 

— mufiis,  instead  oF  endue,  167. 

tmt,  unae,  vno,  115.  note. 

unquam,  284.,  comp.  709.  a. 

unue,  for  $oium,  tantum,  modo,  687.; 
unus  with  a  superlative  and  exedlere, 
691. 

unuequieque,  declension  o(  138.  ;  mean- 
ing of,  710. 

vooare,  with  two  accusatives,  3f>4. 

vocative,  iti  position,  492. ;  with  inter- 
jections, 403. 

vdam,  the  future,  use  of,  509. 

vdlo,  with  the  nominat  or  the  aceusat 
with  the  infinit,  610. ;  with  the  in- 
finit. or  the  participle  perfect  pass., 
611. ;  .with  ut,  613. ;  with  the  sub- 
junctive alone,  624. ;  ei  voluero,  510. 

voH  and  votorum  damnari,  447. 

urbe,  used  in   apposition  to  rifemes  of 
towns,  399. 
r,  207. 
the  termination,  237. 

uepiam,  284. 

wquam,  284.  ;  with  the  genit,  494. 

u»g[ue,  286.  322. 

mequequaque,  289.  in  fin. 

UMu  venit  ut,  621. 

BB 
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Mtu»  e$it  used  impenonally,  464. 

Mt,  an  adverb  of  similitude,  888.  531. 
note;  a  eo^Jnnction  with  the  sub- 
janetiTC,  531.  613.  IblL  ;  in  questions 
exprsssiTe  of  indignation,  609. ;  with 
the  perfect  indicat,  506. ;  its  places 
356. ;  ellipsis  of,  777. ;  nt  after  adjeo- 
tive  eipressiotts  instead  of  the  accusat 
with  the  infinit,  €83. ;  tU  in  the 
sense  of  **  even  if,**  and  in  negative 
sentences,  ut  non,  573. ;  «tf  equiva- 
Tent  to  "because^**  786.;  «!— tto 
(Wc),  786.  ;  ut  Me,  847.  note,  535. ; 
ut  non,  347.  note,  538. 573 ;  ut  mm 
for  qmint  539. ;  ut  primum,  with  the 
perfect  indicaL,  506. ;  ut  gm,  565, 

uteunqutf  with  the  indicat,  581. 

««0r,  its  difference  from  ^ts,  431. 

«ltr9M<,  141.  note  8. ;  with  the  plural 
of  the  Terb,  367. ;  witti  a  genit,  430. 

utit  eonstmotioQO^  465,  46^. 

Mtik  mt  ui,  e2S. 

mtOU,  construction  cH,  409.;  with  the 


datiTC  of  the  gerund,  664.;  tlStfi^ 

518. 
mtinamr  uHnam  as,  irfMosi  aoa.  with  tbe 

subjunct.,  571. 
uHqme,  888. 
uipate  qtn,  565, 
utriqwe,  use  oi,  141.  note  8. 
Kfncm,  352. 

utrumme^  in  double  qnesdon^  554. 
Kfitf,  128.  ;  with  the  indicat,  521. 

MUM,  the  tennioatton,  849. 

uxor,  ^lipos  o^  761. 

Words,  tbor  accent,  in  refeROtt  to 
rhythm,  828.  ;  formatioii  of  wwA, 
831.  foil.  J  arrangement  of  wonb  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  in  proi^  78S. 
foil.;  in  poetical  compodtiaiii,T95. 

T,  in  Greek  words^  1. 

SSeugma,  775. 
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-  In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of  Private  Families. 
In  a  Series  of  ReccipU,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most 
minnte  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Dedicated  to  the  Young  Uous&eepers  of  England. 
Fcp.  8vo.  illustrated  by  woodcuU,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  It  MasmenJ  complaint  of  booka,  rapeeUUj  of  treaUwi**!  ■dcnoe,  that  they  are  made  from  other  books. 
loKtcad  of  the  fActa  being  deriTed  from  obecrvation  or  experiment.  From  thia  defect  £liaa  Acton's  *  Modern  Cookerr 
in  all  Its  Branches '  is  firve.  Every  recipe  contained  in  its  six  bnndred  and  odd  pases  has  been  tested  by  the  only  bat 
pleasant  method  of  trial — ^tasting,  and  pronounced  gtNMl.  Without  the  same  experiment,  it  is  impossible  for  a  critio 
to  form  a  satisfactory  Judgment  upon  a  cookery-book :  and  as  there  seems  at  least  a  thousand  recipes  in  the  Totume, 
such  a  mode  of  deciding  would  take  a  long  time.  So  nr  as  we  can  speak  theoretically  .the  book  is  a  good  book.  The 
arrangement  is  natural  (in  the  order  of  English  eating! :  beginning  with  soups  and  ftsh»  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
garnish  of  gravies,  sauces,  and  force- meats.  Roast  and  boiled,  made-disl  es,  potted  mcata,  and  vegetables  fMlow:  a 
lont;  list  of  pies,  puddings,  confectionery,  and  wtiat  not,  brine  up  the  rear.  British  Ls  the  system  upon  which  th* 
-whole  is  based :  the  methods  are  clearly  described,  and  seem  touaded  on  chemical  principles.'^— SrBCTATom. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT). -AN  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  A 

MISSION  to  the  COURT  of  VIENNA  in  1806.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  RosaaT  Adair, 
G.C.B.  With  a  Selection  ftrom  his  Despatches,  published  by  permission  of  the  proper 
Authorities.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

"  Sir  Robert  Adair's  valuable  Mciaoir  needs  no  commendation.  Its  obvious  utQitv,  the  nature  of  its  eontents,  tad 
the  name  of  the  author,  will  command  the  notice  and  apprsciatioa  of  atatasmen  and  nistorians."— atmm mp^ . 

ADDISON.-THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  Ad dison,  Esq.,  ot  the  Inner  Temple.  Sd  Edition,  enlarged.  Square  crown  8vo.  with 
llluatrstions,  18s.  doth. 

ADDISON.-THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON : 

Its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  Author  of 
'*  The  History  of  the  Knights  Templars."    Square  crown  8vo.  with  Six  Plates,  5s.  cloth. 

Also, 
A  FULL  AND  OCMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  THE  TEMPLE 
CHURCH.  (From  Mr.  Addison's  **  History  of  theTempleChurch.")  Square  cr.  8to.  Is.  sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  bis  Letters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  published.  By  LucT 
AiKiN.    a  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Picture,  18s.  cloth. 

ALLAN.-A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN; 

ComprisingMaRa,  DalBMtia»  Tlvfcey,  Asia  Minor.  Grecian  Archipelago,  Egypt.  Nubia,  Greece, 
Ionian  Islands,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spm.  By  J.  H.  Allan,  Member  of  the  Athenian  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Society  of  Cairo.  Imperial  4to.  with  npwar<la  of  Forty 
Lithographed  Drawings,  and  70  Wood  Engravings,  4iS.  8s.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.  ot  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
9a  Edition,    S  vols.  fop.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

**  <  Amy  Herbert'  paints  nature  to  the  life.  It  is  by  <  a  X^ady,'  for  whose  soundness  Mr.  flcwcU  la  tponaor.  It  b 
admirably  adapted  /or  the  youuf  of  the  higher  elaaaet,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  be  the  Udr  author'a  lart  nr»- 
dnction.'*— CHftiaTtAx  RaxxxxaAiioaA. 

BAILEY.-ESSATS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.  By  Samuel  Bailby,  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,*'  "Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,"  ftc  9d  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Sden'ie,  and  comprising  the  most  importsnt 
"  icoveries ;  with  explanations  of  the  focts  and  phenomena  whicn  serve  to  c     ' 


recent  discoveries;  with  explanations  of  the  focts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  Robbbt  Bakbwbll.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enburged.    8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ais.  cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who  wish  to 
learn  the  ftmdamental  Principles  and  leading  FacU :  with  (^estions  for  Examination, 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.  By  William  H. 
Balmaim.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  Bayldon.  6th  Edition,  correctedand  revised.  By  John  Donaldson,  Land-Steward, 
Author  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses."    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 
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CATALOOUB  OF  NEW  WORKS 


BEALE  (ANNE).-THE  VALE  OF  THE  TOWEY; 

Op>  Sketches  in  South  Wales.    By  Anns  Bbalb.    Poit  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

«<  Mils  BMle  hM  b«en  M>}oikniiiiff  in  the  Yale  of  the  Towev ;  and  has  thrown  her  eqJojinent  of  ita  weemnjf  and 
her  obMTTitioBt  en  the  manaem  of  ita  nutic  popfnlation,  into  the  form  of  a  tetiea  of  aketehca.  Thcae,  either  bv 
original  deaifni,  or  br  the  mode  hi  wliich  ahc  happened  to  caat  them,  become  eonnertrd  toeethcr.  a*  the  book 

^     *^ '^"w  character*,  inr  idenia,  and  fortune*  involved  in  a  mral  love>natchr— which,  like  all  olher 

Rmooth  to  iu  ending.    The  great  merit  of  her  book  ia  ita  truth ;  which  learea  m  ftrosg  im- 


prooeeda,  by  meana  of  the  character*, 
love,  doca  not  run  quite  Rmooth  to  it* 
preaaioB  on  the  reader't  mind."— 8rtCTATon. 


BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE   OF 

JOHN,  FOURTH  BUKB  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Ori^rinals  at  Woburn  Abbey: 
with  Introductions  by  l^rd  John  Russell. 

8to.  Vol  1  (1748-46),  18s.  cloth ;  Vol.  3  (1749-60),  16s.  cloth. 

•  The  ■•eoad  volume  ofthia  nubllcatiaa  iacludca  a  eoncapondenee  having  relation  to  the  period  from  tha  Peace  of 
Ais-la-Chapelle  to  the  death  of  George  II.  Ita  moat  remarkiible  portion  bears  apon  an  important  ^ueotion  on  which 
there  esiataome  diflbreneca  of  opinion  at  the  preaent  time.  Tit.  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  junction  of  the  Duke  of 
Neweaatle  and  Pitt,  in  1767.  The  letters  respectanc  the  state  of  Itclaad  under  tha  Vicaroyaltr  of  the  Duke  of  B^dSomA, 
■lao  hert,  ua  not  a  Uttla  iBtamting."-~MoMiiJio  BxmAU>. 

BELL.-irVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bbll,  Esq.   9  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ISs.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

Ftom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Bobbrt  Bbll,  Esq.  S  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Of  the  Society  for  the  DiffVision  of  Useftil  Knowledge.  Half-volumes  1  to  7  (Aa  to 
Ab-kobbtdi,  comprising  the  letter  A),  8vo.  13s.  each,  cloth.  I 

%•  Published  Quarterly.^The  work  will  probably  not  exceed  Thirty  Volames.  i 

"We  have  earef\iU7  examined  the  artirlea  under  letter  A,  now  completed,  and  have  no  reason  to  oompUin  of  an; 
want  of  uniformity.    There  sc«m«  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  Judicious  appertioninf^  of  space,  according  to  the     I 
importance  of  the  indiTidufU.    [a  order  to  secure  this  nrceasarr  nniformitx,  a  society,  which  had  no  peruniarr 
profit  as  ita  end,  was  more  likeW  to  succeed  than  a  prirate  pubUsher,  or  body  of  publishers.    la  8tyle,eseeutioB,  and 
aompleteness,  the  lires  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  bioKraphical  dictionary  with  which  ■^  arc  acquainted.    The     ' 
only  one,  indeed,  with  which,  for  completenesa,  it  can  be  compared,  is  the  French  '  Bio^ntphie  UniTeneUc,'  bat  in     ■ 
thisreepectithaaTcry  fpwttly  theadvantaire."    [The  rcTicwer  institutes  a  comparison  in  farour  of  the  Eajclish 
work ,  too  lon<  to  be  guoted ,  and  ends  his  parasraph  aa  foUowa  :>-So  that  the  Society's  DioUonary  must  ha  refcudcd     I 
as  a  labour  not  only  for  Great  Britain,  hut  for  Europc^In  all  the  articles  there  arc  two  points  w  which  they  are     I 
fUler  and  more  accurate  than  any  prcrious  work  of  the  kind  ;  and  the«e  are.  the  titles,  dales,  and  places  of  pubh-     | 
cation  of  books,  and  their  cditiona,  and  the  aimioea  ttoiu  whence  the  materiau  hara  been  detiTCd  for  the  btoigraphy." 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING,  *""""' 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formalc  for  Pablic  Brewers,  and 
Instmctions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  considerable  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
London  University.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  I  take  occaaion,  in  eonchidiag  thia  article,  to  refcr  my  reader*  to  the  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.'  hy  Mr. 
Wniiam  Black,  a  nnUeman  of  much  experience  in  the  buaineaa.  His  little  work  containa  a  great  deal  ot  vunX  fn- 
rormation.">-I)a.  uaal  SurruxanT  to  au  "  DtcTioMUiT." 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Flsbing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  SporU  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbbb 
P.  Blainb,  Esq.  Author  of  "Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  ''^Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  ate 
Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken, 
T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.    1  thick  vol.  8vo.  ^2. 10s.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time  i  with  Additions  and  rorrections  fh>m  the  moat  anthan- 
tic  Writers ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Bxode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Hbnby  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.    Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco.  I 

**  The  Btudent  of  hiatory,  long  aocostomed  to  tha  Doctor's  ponderous  and  unmanageable  folio,  win  rstoiec  aver  Ibis     , 
handsome  and  handy  rolume.    it  ia  the  rcTival  and  enlargement,  in  a  far  more  compact  and  available  form  than  the     I 
original,  of  the  celebrated  '  Chronological  Tablea'  of  Dr.  olalr.    It  comprises  additions  to  our  own  time,  aad  oonec- 
tlona  from  the  most  recent  authorities.    The  outline  of  tha  plan  is  faithfully  preserrMl  and  carried  out,  wllii  wrrrj 
bnprovamaat  af  which  it  waa  suaccptihla."— Exa  hixxb.  I 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  ' 

By  Tr ucy  di  d bs.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  careftilly  amended  Punctuation ;  and 
cmrious  Noras,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirelv  original,  bat  partly 
selected  and  arrafis[ed  fh>m  the  best  Expositors :  accompanied  with  rail  indexes,  both  of 
Greeik  Words  and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes.  The  whole  fllns- 
tratod  by  Maps  and  Plans,  mostly  teken  from  actual  surveys.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom fibld. 
D.D.  F.S.A.    a  vols.  8V0. 88s.  cloih. 
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BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORT  OP  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

'  ^^^  DCYOIDB8.  Newly  tnntlated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes, 
Philoloncal  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Re?.  S.  T.  Bloom  field, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    8  vols.  8T0.  with  Maps  and  PUtes,  *%.  6s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  8.  T. 
Bloom riBLD,  D.J>.  F.S.A.  Mh  Edition,  improved,  a  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine, 
jffa,  cloth. 

BL00MFIEID.-C0LLE6E  k  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; 

«With  English  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  8.  T.  Bloom fibld,  D.D.    8d  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged, 
and  very  considerably  improved,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMPIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especiaUy  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools;  but  also  mtended  as  a  convenient  Bfanual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  Bloom  fi  bld.  2d  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  in  all  respects  very  greatly  improved, 
lamo.  on  wider  paper.  \ln  theprtit. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopgedia  6f  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientilic,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.  30th  Edition,  square  ISmo.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  boards. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE    LITERATURJE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands.  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Josrfh  Cauvin,  Esq.  The  various 
departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  1  very  thick  voL  8vo.  illustrated  by 
Wood  Engravings,  jf  S,  cloth. 

BRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charlbs 
Bray.    2  vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BREWSTER -TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brbwstbr,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE ; 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Disgonal* 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  Budqb.  New 
Edition,  8vo.  \In  ikeprcM, 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  H EALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull.  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur  to  the  Finsburv  Midwifery  Institution,  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Mothers 
for  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying  In  Room."  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ts.  cloth. 

*»*  The  whole  work  hasbeen  carefully  revised,  a  considerable  portion  entirely  re-written,  and 
several  new  sections  added. 

**  Escelleat  guides,  and  deMrre  to  be  generallj  known."— Joax  son's  Maoxoo-CaiavaoiCAi.  Rxtxbw. 

BULL-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnsncy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  4th  Edition, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Samubl  Burdbr,  A.M.  8d  Edit, 
with  additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
Houses  and  Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food  and  Drink— Dress  and  Clothing- 
Presents  and  Visiting— Amusements— Books  and  Letters— Hospitality— Travelling^ResMCt 
and  Honour— Agriculture— Cattle  and  Beasts— Birds,  Insects,  and  Rnitiles— Fknit  and  Wine 
—Kings  and  Government— War— Punishments— Religion— Time  and  Seasons— Medicine— 
Funerals,  &c. 

BURNS.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines.  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    9th  Edition.    12mo.  7b.  boards. 
Man  is  created  for  a  Future  State  of  Happiness ;  on  the  Means  by  which  a  Future  State  of 


of  the  Admonitions  and  Consolations  aflbrded  by  the  Christian  Religion. 
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BURNS-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarkt  on  tbe  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforta  of  Rdiffion.    By  John  Bnairs,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Profesfor  of  Surj^ery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Author  of  **  The  Principles  of  , 
Christian  Philosophy."    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 

•<  We  ircomtnnid  this  Tolave  with  tincrra  pkeanire  to  ov  nadan,  m  u  adminbU  BBannal  of  dJcvotaea,  sad  a 
■afc  companion  in  waaona  of  diatreaa."— AnikiiJECx. 

BUTLER-SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  i 

By  9AICURL  BcTLRR,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  fonnerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    New  Edition,  revised  by  his  Soi«.    8to.  9s.  boards. 


progreaatve  dtacorrrif*  and  the  latnt  information  readerad  BceMaary.     Recent  Trarrla  have  been  oonstantlT  om- 
a«I&d  where  anr  doabt  or  difflcvltj  accmed  to  rcqnlrt  it;  and  aeme  additionai  matUr  haa  bean  addMl,  both  n  1' 


Tbe  prcaent  edition  haa  b««n  careMlv  reriacd  by  the  antbor'a  aon,  and  attcfa  atterationa  introduced  aa  casUnwdty 

>  diacorrriea  and  the  latest  inior     '  '      " " *  *" -^  - '-—• 

re  anr  doabt  or 
ancient  and  modem  part. 

BUTLER-ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Botlbr.  New  Edition ;  consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  fkxmi  a 
New  Set  of  Plates }  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Labtudea  and 
Longitudes.    8to.  19s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butlrk.    Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps :  with  an  Index  of  all 
the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.    New  Edition.  8vo.  iSa.  hbd. 
%*  The  above  two  Atlases  may  be  had,  half-bound,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  price  94s. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  190  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Calloott.    Square  crown  8vo.  95s.  clotb. 


*'  The  Herbal  i«  executed  in  a  Ter;  meritorioaa  and  intercating  nutnner.  All  the  regetable  pradnctiona  aentkmed 
in  the  ^^iptuTM  are  alphabettciHr  enumented  and  deacribed,  and  the  testa  In  which  thejr  occur  cited ;  the  propcitie* 
of  the  Tarion*  planta  are  aUited  under  each,  and,  where  critical  opinion*  differ  aa  to  their  identificaiion,  coo^inrvd, 
with  ttie  anthoreia's  iudgment  <m  the  oonflictlng  teatimonr.  Bcautiftil  woodcuta  Uloatnta  all  the  apectaoeoa,  whiiss 
tbe  authereaa's  traTeU  have  enabl-^  her  to  olfcr  many  original  remarka  of  an  intereatinc  kind.  PiaalW,  the  whole  ta 
aeaaonad  with  appropriate  quotaUona  and  reflactiona  to  rellere  the  drier  poinia  of  inquirf ,  and  blepd  the  piraaiiig 
with  tha  faiatractiva,  in  an  elcfant  atyle,  than  which  noUiinff  could  be  better  adapted  to  Out  nature  of  the  volniae : 
and  when  w«  hare  added  that  the  book  ia  altofethcr  Ui  axcxumr  Biau  OoKrAJcion,  we  can  baatow  no  higfaer 
praiae."— LiTUAnT  (iAMrm. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Csbinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Sbdfs, 
and  a  complete  Dascriptire  List  of  tne  Families  ana  Genera.  By  Aonrs  Catlow.  Pep.  Sro. 
with  S19  Woodcute,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  Thla  admirable  litUe  work  la  deeigncd  to  (keilitete  the  atud j  of  natural  biatory,  dafly  becomlufr  mer*  nttmctne, 
not  oniT  from  ita  intrinalc  intereat,  but  alao  fhmi  ita  mnltiDlied  relatione  with  Beoloyy.  It  wiU  fumiah  dw  jnmmg 
entomolo«iat  with  an  elemrntarT  manual,  which,  though  adcnttftc  In  Ita  fbrm.ia,  bV  the  aimpUcitjr  of  itanvthod, 
and  the  fkmiltarity  of  ite  atyle,  cAlculaUd  affcctualljr  to  aaaiat  him  in  the  early  atepa  of  hia  prograaa  in  thia  faanJUBting 
pnrauit."— St.  J  iiiKn'a  Chboxicls. 

**  A  pleaaant,  uatAil,  and  walUilluatratod  Tolnme."-^AiiMon'a  Enix.  Paitoi.  JovtMxu 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALENOR. 

Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth. 

**  The  poema  are  sweetly  natural ;  and,  though  on  topica  often  anng,  braatha  a  tendcncaa  and  mdancholj  vhieh 
are  at  once  aoolhing  and  conaolatory."— LxTxmAmT  OaaBm. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  9d  Edition,  including  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Mary  ChaleDor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

**  Aa  the  Bimnle  and  apontan«Mia  effoaiaaa  of  a  mbMl  apparently  flUad  with  feelinga  which  render  the  Sieaide  happy, 
and  twOnctared  with  affecUtion  or  verbtace,  they  may  wfth  beneftt  be  reoelTcd  into  the  '  huny  hamm  of  Knclwl* 
and  oflbred  aa  a  gtft  to  the  youthftil  of  both  aexea."— CnAitBua's  Enumvmam.  iovanAL. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Ma  ry  Clayrrs,  an  Actual  Settler ;  Author  of  «  A  New  Home,  Who  '11  Followr"  9  vola. 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth, 

COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE); 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  UnlTer- 
sity  Education.    By  ****  •^a**,  M. A. College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  doth. . 

**  A  Tolnme  of  this  kind  haa  lon^  been  wanted.  It  traeea  amuaiufly  the  coniee  of  the  atndent,  from  the  flrat  dlacna- 
aion  that  aritea  in  hin  family  on  hu  going  to  coUese  till  hu  preparation  for  a  flrat-claaa  man.  It  detaila  the  ftrtf 
atepa  that  ahould  be  taken,  givea  the  charactera  of  Ute  aerend  colleoea,  nreacribea  modea  of  life  and  conraca  itf  atttdy  ; 
eaUbliahea  intelligible  bearona  againat  tbe  nhoala  and  qnickaanda  of  Idleneaa  and  diaaipation,  and  debt,  and  dnwe 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  flrat- rate  collegian.  Thla  knowledge  ia  thrown  into  the  form  of  actual  occurrence,  baaag  the 
reault  of  the  writcr'a  own  experience  and  obaerration.  The  aplrit  of  the  book  la  excellent ;  and  the  book  Itarif  canaoi 
fkil  to  be  uaefni.  AU  the  chapters  on  college  life  arc  admirably  written  -  llTclr,  without  ex^geimtion ;  practically 
uaeftil,  yet  very  amuaing  :  discuraive  and  vdrioua.  yet  all  tending  to  tbe  ofer^ect  of  elevating  the  eoUegian*a  diancirr, 
keeping  him  from  dlicrediUbie  practioea,  and  fltting  him,  by  a Judleioua  coorae  of  atndy.  for  the  bicheat  porsnito  oC 
life."— BaiTAJ(ML&. 

COLTON.-LACON;  OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8to.  13s.  cloth. 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  trnprored.    Fcp.  8vo.  S3  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth  {  with  the  plates  coloured,  ISs.  cloth. 

The  oM<«t  of  this  work  Is  to  enabl*  cbildren  and  jouog  penen*  to  aeqiiire  a  knowledge  of  the  Tegrtable  prodne- 
tiont  of  their  native  coontry,  b;  introdncing  to  them,  In  a  lamiUar  manner, the  |>risciplet  of  the  LinnKan  Svtteraof 
Botany.  For  this  pnrpoae,  the  arrangement  of  Linnanu  is  briefly  explained ;  a  natiTc  plant  of  each  class,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  b  examined,  and  ilmstratad  by  an  eagraTinff;  a  short  acooont  is  added  of  some  of  the  principal 
foreign  species. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Pistes,  enfinitved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings,    ad  Edition,  en- 
larged,   a  vols.  12mo.  14s.  cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERT.    By  W.  D.  Coolby,  Esq.    S  Yols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Patholofj^y,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  diiTerent  Epochs  of 


Medical  and  Cliiniiigical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2, 8vo.  jez,  cloth ; 
and  Part  9, 4s  6d.         *»*  To  be  completed  in  one  more  volume. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernised,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added.  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURB  fX)GA« 
RITHMS,  &c., superintended  by  Richard  Farlby,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment. 
Fbst  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

*•*  The  work  thnnurboat  Is  entirely  rerised,  and  nraeh  new  matter  has  been  added ;  there  are  new  chapters,  eon- 
taiiUng  very  ftUl  and  minute  Directions  relating  to  the  modem  Practice  of  Somying,  both  with  aad  withovt  tiie  aid 
of  an^ar  tnstmments.    The  method  of  Plotting  Estates,  and  Casting  or  Computliig  thair  Areas,  are  described,  Ac. 


r  annlai 
«.    Thsi 


chapter  on  Lerening  also  is  new. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Esrliest  Period  to  the  Alxlication  of  Napoleon.    By  B.  B.  Crowb,  Esq.    8  vols.  fcp. 
8V0.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

DAHLMANN -HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dahlm ANN,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  GOttingen.    Translated 
fh>m  the  German,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Professor  Dahlmann's  book  is,  in  short,  a  rapid  nketch  of  the  whole  of  what  we  call  the  Modem  History  of  Eng- 
land, fhim  itn  start  at  the  Coronation  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  its  intermediate  settlement  at  tlie  Coronation  of 
William  the  Third.  We  hsTe  no  Rnglish  summary  of  the  history  it  relates,  so  brief,  compendions,  and  impartial 
M.  Dalilmann  is  a  very  earnest  as  well  as  intellimt  writer ;  and  the  steady  adrance  of  the  popular  principle  in  Eng- 
land, thronsh  an  almont  uninterrupted  march  of  two  centuries,  is  sUrtlingly  reflected  in  his  dear  aad  transparent 
relation.    Mr.  Lloyd's  translation  is  very  weU  executed."— ExAMiMBm. 


DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY).-ELEMEXTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY,  in  a  Conrse  of  Lectures.    By  Sir  Humh  H  ry  Davy.    With  Notes  by  Dr.  John 
Davy.    6th  Edition.    8vo.  with  10  Plates,  Ids.  cloth. 

CoHTBXTS:  — Introduction  — The  General  Powers  of  Matter  which  influence  Vegetation— The  Organisation  of 
Plant*— Soils— Nature  aad  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  aad  iu  influence  on  Vegetables— Manures  of  Yegetnbia 
and  Animsl  Origin— Manures  of  Minrral  Origin,  or  Fossil  Mannrc»— Improvemaat  of  Lands  by  Burning— Experi- 
ments on  the  Nutritive  Qualities  of  different  Grasses,  Ae. 

DE  CUSTINE.-RTJSSIA. 

By  the  Marquis  Db  Custinb.  Translated  from  the  French.    3d  Edition.    8  vols,  post  8va. 
81s  6d.  cloth. 

<*  We  are  inclined  to  think— and  it  ts  a  painfbl  reflection,  that  Mons.  De  Cnstine's  remarkable  Toluraes  cmtaln  a 
more  accurate  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Russia  than  any  other  work  of  tccent  date,  without  exosptien. 
The  author  has  manifestly  penetrated  through  that  superflcial  glitter  and  gorgeous  array  which  have  blinded  the  eye* 
of  too  many  travellers  to  the  imperfections  aad  defects  of  thi!<  great  empire,  and  has  shewn  it  as  it  reaUy  Is.  To  do 
this  in  the  case  of  Russia  requires  many  and  favourable  opportunities  of  observation,  considerable  shrewdness,  and  a 
courage  and  determination  not  easily  to  he  daunted :  all  which  Mons.  De  Custuie  has  proved  himself  to  have 
possessed  iu  an  eminent  degree ;  and  the  result  is,  a  work  which  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  Russln  as  it  really  is, 
and  not  as  It  would  fain  impose  itself  on  the  world  to  be,  woold  do  well  to  consult.    W  -  promise  our  raaders  equal 


DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  CORN- 

WALI^  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Hbnry  T.  Db  la  Bkohb,  F.R.S.  &c., 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  13  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN.-AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

—         "   Au 
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And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Conting;endes  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Aue.  de  Moboan, 
of  Trinity  CoUeire,  Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titie,  6s.  cloth. 


CATALOG UB  OF  NBW  WORKS 


DE  STRZELECKI  (P-  E.)-THE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

of  NEW  SOUTH. WALBS  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND.    By  P.  B.  Ds  »nzKi.BCKi.    8ro. 


•.•  ThU  work  is  the  remit  of 
The  antbor'n  labours  haTv  been 


fire  fears'  penonal  obsenrnttaBs,  eoDeetod  dnrinc  a  JoamcT  of  i  jDuC  a 
noticed  in  rarioos  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  in  the  last  Addrres  of  the 
tlso  met  with  the  most  cordial  approbatkm  of  the  Sccretarj  of  State  for  l 


Ow  Gtoirraphicai  Society ;  they  also  met  with  the  naost  cordial  approbatkm  of  the  Secretary  of  Bute  for  the 
of  thrirEa.  Ex.  the  Govcmon  Sir  George  Gipps  and  Sir  John  Ftanklin,  and  of  the  Coknists  themMlvM. 

DOCTOR  (THE),  &c. 

ft  TOls.  post  8T0.  ^n,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 


[/» the  preu. 

^  ""^  mika  on  fool. 
of 


*  Admirably  as  the  mystery  of  the  *  Doctor' has  been  pieeervrd  up  to  Om  prawnt  meineBt.flicrc  b  nAloakperaay 

'       -    -  '   ..        ..^     -^ "  TlsRobertSouthey:  heacknowledgrf  t*     * "- 

rate  Isttri 

,      , ,    , ,_n  of  a  sii         ^ 

throngh  thr  prvss,  and  that  Sonthey  looked  forward  to  the  ^eaanrc  of  drawing  her  into  it  as  a  contribntor ;  giving  bet 


reason  for  affecting  secmy  on  the  subject.  The  author  Is  Robert  Southey :  he  acknowledged  the  fact  shortly  bcibn 
hie  last  illness  to  his  most  coafldentiat  Mend,  an  M.P.  of  high  character.  In  a  private  Isttrr  fVom  Mra.  Svtfhey, 
dated  February  27,  lb43,  she  not  only  states  the  fset,  but  adds    " '       '^" 


fbU  authority  to  a 


a  that  her  husband  is  the  author." 


the  fact  shortly  bcibce 
rr  fVom  Ht%.6uai 
that  the  graatCT  part  of  a  sixth  volume  bttl  | 
wing  her  into  it  as  a  contributor 
ST  Bsix,  Kao.  in  Txs  breax  T»ii.M. 


DODDRIDGE.-THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Fsraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddbidob,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Kippis,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.    New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  a^l.  16s.  ckxh. 

DONOVAN -TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  If.  DoNOTAM,  M.R.LA.    Fourth  £diUon.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  VlgneAe  Title,  6s.  doCh. 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  | 

By  M.  DoNOTAN,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Professor  of  Cliemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  In   | 
Ireland,   a  vols.  fcp.  6ro.  with  Vignette  TiUes,  12s.  cloth.  I 

DOVER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  LoBO  DoTBR.    3d  Edition.    3  rols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  38s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  ss  a  branch  of  general  ' 
education.    By  J.  L.  Dbummond,  M.D.   4th  Kdit.  13mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9a.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  I>r.  Dunham.    3  yols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  IBs.  cloth. 

Thb  History  of  Europb  during  tbr 
MiDDLB  AoBS.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols, 
fcp.  8V0.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jei.  4s.  cloth. 

Thx  History  ov  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  jffl.  10s.  cloth. 

The  History  ov  Swbdbn,  Dbnm ark, 
and  Norway.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  8  vols, 
ffcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


Tbb  History  ov  Poland.  By  Dr. 
Dunham.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titlk 
6B.cioth.  e  -. 

Thb  Livss  ov  tbb  Early  Writers 
Of  Grbat  Britain.  By  Dr.  Dunham, 
R.  Bell,  £sq.  fcc.  Fcp.  6vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  6b.  cloth. 

The  Lives  of  Britisb  Dramatists. 
By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bdl,  Bsq.  &c.  1  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  iSs.  doth. 

DUNLOP  (JOHN).-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  fhim  tho  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop.  A  New  Kdition,  in 
1  vol.  [/n  the  preu. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  *'  Instltutlones  Physlologlae" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbacb,  Professor  in  the  University  of  GCsttingen.  By  Joh  n  Klliotson.  U.D. 
CanUb.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  with  numerous  WoodcoU,  ^e%.  as.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAM  ENT :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  6reek>BngIiah  and 
English-Greek.  3d  Edition,  careAilly  revised,  with  a  new  Index,  Greek  and  Englijn.  Royal 
Svo.  ie3. 3s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDBE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, &c.  &c.    3  vols,  royal  Svo.  ^3.  ISs.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  ^4. 14s.  6d. 


_  J  (tha  point*  o 
wc  hare  dipped  into  its  puM  (about  IhUl),  we  have,  in  every  o — 
lucid  order,  conflmacd  azul  iQcreaaed."— Litbk^ai  Gassttb. 
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FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Deacripttve.  By  John  Far  by,  Bngioeer.  4to.  iilaatnted  by 
namerouB  ^^oodcuta,  and  25  Copper-plates,  ^5.  Ss.  boards. 

FERGUS-HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fsaous.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vig^nette  Titles,  12b.  cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS    EXTRACTS   FROM   THE 

VETBRINART  RRCORDS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIELD.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
William  Field,  VeterlDary  Sargeon,  London.    8vo.  8s.  boards. 

FINCH  (J.)-THE  NATURAL  BOUNDARIES  OF  EMPIRES: 

With  a  new  View  of  Colonisation.  By  John  Finch,  Esq.,  Correspondinjf  Member  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  and  of  the  Nataral  History  Societies  of  Montreal, 
New  York,  New  Brunswick,  Delaware,  West  Point,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  6b.  cloth. 

«*  A  work  which  contaiaa  much  original  thonirht,  and  embracrt  man  j  topics,  both  tn^EVstive  and  rellectiTe ;  a  Utlto 
maaoal  of  poUtical  geography,  that  both  the  wnter  and  ttudent  of  hutory  and  politics  maj  consult  and  profit  by.'* 

Atlas, 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.    With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  En^irliBh  History. 

By  John  Forstbr,  Esq.     6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden, 

Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermoie,  d6ri.  10s.  cloth. 
The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
'    the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 
The  above  5  vols,  form  Mr.  Forster's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  the  Riji^ht  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.    7  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

with  Vignette  Titles,  £2,  2s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE -A  TREATISE   ON   THE  ARTS,   MANNERS, 

'  MANUFACTURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  FosBROKB,  &C.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  i2s.  cloth. 

GLEIG.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

a)MMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbiq.    S  voIb.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  I8s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Glkndinnino,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle, 
Bictoo.     12mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (OLIYER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  bv  the  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  **  Thomson's  Seasons,"  218.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  by 
Hayday,  £l.  16s.  [Juit  ready, 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Masok 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected.   S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Geauam.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  icloth. 

GRANT    (MRS.    OF   LAGGAN).-MEMOIR   AND    CORRE- 

SPONDENCE  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains." 
'*  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  ice  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  8  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  81s.  6d.  cloth. 

<■  AfMut  from  their  Utenu7  merit,  Mrs.  Or»nt*s  letter*  hav*  •  valiw  of  ao  toeooilefbli  kind  la  tb*  piety  uid 
dcToat  fortitude  they  inculcate  by  example."— Ex  iitiHXa. 

**  Abound*  in  anecdotes  of  many  celebrated  penonn,  well  told,  novel,  and  fUl  of  iateravt."— CnoxT  iownkv. 

"  Mn.  Grant's  Icttem  are  the  calm,  healthy  eflyuione  of  •  mind  replete  with  rood  aenae,  tinctured  by  poatia  aantl- 
ment,  and  of  a  tool  entirely  demoted  to  the  consolationa  and  hopea  of  Chriatian  liJe."— 'Butamkia. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Bel^n  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Grattan, 
Eaq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  68.  cloth. 

GRAT.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gbay. 
Vol.  1. 8vo.  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  doth. 
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GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

or  BIRDS ;  comprisinip  their  (jeneric  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genoa,  and 
an  extensiYe  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  GaoaoB  Robbkt  Gkat, 
Acad.  Imp.  Oeorg.  Florent  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoolof^ical  Departmeot. 
British  Museum ;  and  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genea  of  Birds/'  &c  &c.  Illostrmted  wiOk 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchbu*. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Psrts,  lOs.  6d.  each ;  each  Part  consiatinx*  f^enerally  ai 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  aocompanvlng  Letterpresa ;  Kitinr 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncolonred  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  conststlnji^  of  numerous  detoils  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pomtin^r  out  their  distiiifcuishing  Charactera. 

«««  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts.  N0. 9  wtupMUIud  Jam.  Uf. 

GREENER.-THEGUN; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire- Arms.  By  W.  Grbbic  bb.  Inventor  ot 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  6vo.  with  lUostrations^  16s.  boards. 

GREENER -THE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY, 

As  applied  to  the  Use  and  Construction  of  Fire  Arms.  By  William  Gbbbn bb,  Aatbor  of 
"  The  Gun,"  8k,    With  numerous  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER ; 

Or,  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  Gbo.  Gbbbmwood.  8vo.  with  adlDos- 
trative  Plate,  78.  cloth. 

GUEST. -THE  MABIN06I0N, 

From  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hen^t,  or  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSB.: 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Chablottb  Gubst.  FBrta  1  to  5. 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  each. 

Part  1.  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

Part  a.  Peredur  Ab  Bvrawc;  a  Tale  of  Chivalry. 

Part  3.  The  Arthurian  Romance  of  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Brbin. 

Part  4.  The  Romance  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen. 

Put  5.  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,  and  the  Tale  of  Pwyll  Prince  of  Dyved. 

6WILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.    Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engraviuga  on  Wood,  At»m  Designs  by  J.  8.  Gwilt.    1  thick  vol.  8vo.    , 
containing  nearly  1800  closely-printed  pages,  d(2. 12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  t)  wiW-  EncTclopapdia  nnk«  hich  ai  a  work  for  profcwioB«l  ttwlMiU,  coaUinins  the  nwtlMinaties  of  uchitectwc, 
with  rapicnu  deUiU  upon  all  the  trehnicalitie*  or  the  eeUnoe.  It  is  •  wort  whicE  no  prafeoed  aichitaet  or  b^jHyr 
■Itoald  be  wilhout."— WEBTMiiiaTBK  RiTiaw.  I 

HALL- NEW   GENERAL   LARGE   LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carvAilIy 
coloured.    Constnicted  entirely  fh)m  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidnbv  Hall.    New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected ;  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  Official  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Coropstfison    . 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.    Folded  in    , 
half,  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia ;  tail  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  mssia-    > 

The  following  Mam  hare  been  re-engrared.  from  entirely  new  deeisna — Ireland,  South  Africa,  Tnrkcy  la  Aaia  -     I 
the  following  hare  been  materially  improrcd—Switicrlaiul,  North  Italr,  Houth  Italy,  Egypt,  Centml  Cvflmaay, 
Hottthern  Germanjr.Oreece,  Anttria,  Spain  and  Portngal;  a  new  map  of  Clitna,  eorreeted  ftom  the  recent  gowraawat 
•urvey  of  the  coant  mm  Canton  to  Nankin  (to  whkh  ia  appended  ,the  Province  of  Caatoa,  on  an  enlarged  acale.ta 
a  aeparate  compartment),  haa  aince  been  added. 

IIALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England :  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care- 
fully investigated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Cotemporarv  Authoritiea.  By  ' 
Carolinb  a.  Halstkd,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Motner  of  King  Henry 
VII."  and  "Oblirations  of  Literature  to  the  Mothera  of  England.**  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
Portrait  from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  StaAbrd,  never 
before  engraved,  anaother  illustrations,  jffl.  )0s.  cloth. 

«<  We  consider  Miae  HaUtcd'a  work  a»  one  of  the  moat  intereetlag  and  able  piecea  of  history  which  ha»  c««r  bees 
preeented  to  the  world.  The  reiearch  which  it  manifeeta  i>  moat  eatenaive;  the  arrangement  clear  and  Inctd :  the 
atyle  alwayf  animated  and  pirtureeqne.  Many  new  lights  are  thrown  on  the  career  of  Richard,  many  new  bete 
elicited,  and  the  ii^uatice  of  four  oentnrica  rindicated  bythia  Intrepid  and  i'^t-f^tif^*^"  «i..~pi.>„  nf  hiatw k al 
truth."— MBimorouTUf  MAOAaiM. 

HANNAM.-THE  ECONOMY  OF  WASTE  MANURES: 

a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Neglected  Fertilisera.  By  John  Hannam.  Written  for 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  CounciL  Fcp.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  cloth. 

«  We  consider  thia  an  Invaluable  trratiae.  It  must  proTe  of  Incalculable  beneAt  to  that  dan  to  whom  It  b  chiefly 
addressed.  By  the  general  reader  it  will  likewise  be  perused  with  no  common  interest.  It  Is  a  Inold,  practleal  de- 
monstration from  banning  to  end.  The  writer  is  not  only  entirely  master  of  his  subject,  but  he  haa  unlbMc4  it  in 
the  most  scientific,  and,  we  would  add,  logical  manner.  He  haa  displayed  so  marked  a  precision  in  his  •xpoattiaB. 
that  the  dullest  capacity  may  at  ones  comprehend  his  meaning  and  the  drill  of  his  aigumeat.'*-^TL4S.  "^ 
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HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE; 

Or,  How  to  OtMerve  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Fabius 
PicioR.    Second  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  Ss.  boards. 

HANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  Hansard,    lamo.  66.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS -THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  JITHIOPIA; 

Beinr  tlie  Accout  of  £if  liteeo  Months*  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Conrt 
of  Sboa.  By  Major  Sir  W.  C.  HAaais.  Author  of  "  Wild  SporU  in  Southern  Aft-ica^"  &c. 
ad  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  jTS.  as.  cloth. 

"  Sir  William  Harria  has  prodoced  a  work  of  extraoidinuy  interMt  and  ralue ;  a  narratiT*  which  will  take  a  p«r- 
mannit  place  in  the  library ,  as  the  best  authoritj  erer  vrt  Rirra  to  the  world  on  all  the  Bttbjeets  to  which  it  relates. 
It  ban,  morrover,  for  pment  readrrs,  the  charm  of  perfect  freshneM  and  noreltj.  The  writer's  inaniries  extend  to 
the  minutest  particulars  of  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  political  and  social  economy  of  the  people,  among  whom 
he  was  a  welcomed  Tisitor.  He  makes  reacarcn  into  their  history,  sketches  the  geof^'aphy,  natural  history,  and 
botany  of  the  country,  and,  in  brief,  leares  no  snhiect  unexplored  that  could  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture 
he  has  undertaken  to  point ;  and  most  Tiridly  does  his  graphic  touch  summon  b«fors  the  mind's  eya  of  his  readers 
the  scenes  he  has  witnessed.'  — Fobjbiom  amo  Colonial  Rktiew. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Adventures  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America ;  Arom  the  Isndinjf  of  the  Pilg^rim  Fathers, 
in  1630,  to  the  Time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  Basbara  Hawbs.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  68.  cloth. 

"  We  cannot  say  anything  of  this  enteitatning  eoUcetion  more  desniptlTc  or  appropriate  than  that  it  farms  an 
admirable  introduction  to  Catlin's  book.  It  is  imponslble  to  orercsttmate  the  importance  to  this  oountry  of  cartfully 
instructing  its  youth  m  the  history  and  character  of  the  natives  of  its  colonies  and  settlements."— Atlas. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Ueut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbr.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
ei) laired,  and  improved,  with  Eirhty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from 
Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.     8vo.  ^l.  Is.  cloth. 

"Wvh.-iTesooitcnspokcnfaTourably  of  preceding  editions  of  this  popular  work,  that  we  need  only  notice  the 
opportune  publication  uf  the  Niitrn,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  which  brings  eTcrr  branch  of  sporting, 
in  relation  to  the  fit-Id  and  sun,  down  to  the  present  time ;  giving  interesting  notea  of  wlwtcTer  baa  been  done  tn  the 
way  of  change  and  improvement." — Litxrabt  GASXTrx. 

HENSLOW.-TIIE    PRINCIPLES    OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.Hbnslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemsrle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  Witli  Designs  drawn  on  Wood  by 
the  Author,  and  engraved  l>y  Edward  Evans.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

**  Tltere  are  few  sections  of  Mr.  Haydon's  work  fVom  which  we  might  not  extract  nome sound  and  eflSrctive  paaoage ; 
but  wf  prefer  to  commend  his  volume  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  its  sul<{eet,  with  the  aasuranco  that  it  wtli  repay 
their  study  of  it."— Qcaktsbly  Uxtikw^  No.  149. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Ubrschbl.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

IIERSCHEL,-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  John  Hbrschbl.  New  Edition.  Fcp.Svo. 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETiaUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  GIsnce  at  Bad  Habits.     By  Aywy^s.     *<  Manners  make  the  man."     2ith  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Uuiy  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  6d.  cloth,  giit  edges. 
General  Observations ;  Introductions— Letters  of  Introduction— Marriage— 1>inners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion^Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling- Of  General  Society. 


HINTS  ON  LIFE ; 

Or,  How  to  Rise  in  Society.    By  C.  B.  C.  Amicus.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  by  John 
Leech,  5s.  cloth. 

**  This  is  a  book  whidi  will  do  good  to  persona  of  any  class  who  read  it  attentirely  with  a  desire  to  take  good 
adrice." — hnKKxmt  Uazcttb. 

HOARE -A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.     By  Clkmbnt  Hoarr, 
Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls."    12mo.  5s.  cloth. 


OP  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clbmbnt  Hoarb.     8d  Edition.    8vo. 
78. 6d.  cloth. 


HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

8d  Edition.    8vo. 
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HOBBES -ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbary ;  now  lint  collected  by  Sir  William  Molbswokth,  Bart.    Vol.  10,  c 

in^  the  Translation  of  Homer*a  Iliad  and  Odyaser.    8vo.  lOa.  cloth ;  to  Don-anbocriben,  laL 
Nine  precedintf  Volames  have  been  frabliabed  of  the  BncHah  and  Latin  Works.  Vote.  8  and  9, 
recently  pabllahed,  compriae  the  Translation  of  Thucydides. 

HOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION; 

Or,  Conaiderationi  on  the  Covrae  of  Life.   Tranalated  fh)m  the  French  of  Madame  Nedur  dc 

Sauaaare.    By  Mias  Holland.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 

S*  The  Third  Volume,  fonning^  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  two,  separately,  7b.  6d. 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.    By  J.  Holland,  Esq.    S  vola.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  SOO  Woodcats,  16s.  doth. 

HOLLAND-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hbnry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fbvslcias 
Bxtraordinary  to  the  Qaeen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Uia  Boyal  Hig^bneas  Prince  AJbort. 
8d  Edition.    8to.  I8a.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 ;  comprisinfr  Phasnofirsmous  or  Flowerinf;  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sb- 
WiLLtAM  Jackson  Hookbr,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Flfpires  illustrative  ixt  the  Umbelliferona  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plauta,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  14s.  plain;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  34s.  cloth. 
Vol.  9,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogam  is  snd  Fungi,  completing  the  British  Fkna,  and 
forming  Vol.  6,  Parts  1  and  3,  of  Smith's  Engliah  Flora,  34s.  boarda. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA.       ! 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  Genera  and  iJpeciea.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hoossa 
and  T.  Taylos,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c  3d  Edition,  8vo.  enlarged,  Sla.  6d.  plain  i  JBZ.  9s.cokiuxcd. 

HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Propbetica] 
Books.     By  Samuel  Horslby.  LL.D.  F.ILS.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Assph.    3d  ivditioo,   f 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indices   ! 
3  vols.  8vo.  ^I.  10s.  cloth. 

HOWITT  (MARY) -THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE 

BOOK,  commonly  called  "OttoSpeckter's  Fable  Book."  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt: 
With  French  and  German  on  corresponding  pages,  and  illustrated  with  100  JSngravinga  on 
Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent.    3d  Edition.    Square  13mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 


*  Otto  Speckter'a  Ulnstratioiu  arc  n-ell  calcuUted  to  plekte  chiklren :  aomo  b;  tlwlr  treth,  otbera  hy  (heir  bvBtear. 
J  ue  Tcraes.  tooy  ar«  in  a  kindly  tpirit— ■omc  sly,  itonic  dilmins  in  those  coral-nnd-belU  mcanues  whKii  <^igtA  newr 
to  be  o«t  or  the  ear  of  such  aB  writt  for  the  Tcrf  Toong.    Mrs.  Howitt  has,  in  naluralixing  this  book*  doao  a  good  d**! 


HOWITT  (MARY).-THE  H FAMILY:  TRALINNAN  ; 

AXEL  and  ANNA;  and  other  Tales.      By  Frbdrika  Bsbmrr.     Tranalated  by  Mart 
Howitt.    3  vols,  post  6vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  318.  boards. 


The  Nbiohboubs. 

A  Story  of  Every-day  Life  In  Sweden.  By 
Frbdrika  Brbmer.  Translated  b>  Mary 
How  ITT.  Sd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Ths  Home. 

Or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys.  By 
Frbdrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
Ho  w  ITT.  3d  Edition ,  revised  and  corrected. 
3  vola.  post  8vo.  31s.  boards. 


The  President's  Dauohtbrs. 

Including  Nina.  By  Frbdrika  Brbmkb. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  Sis.  od.  boards. 

A  New  Sketch  of  Etert-dat  Lipb:_ 

A  Diary.  Together  with  Strips  and 
Pbacb.  By  Fkedrika  Brembr.  Tran- 
slated by  Mary  Howitt.  S  vols,  post  Svo. 
Sis.  boards. 


HOWITT -THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.    Sd  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.    Medium  8vo.  with  Engraving 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,*'  31s.  clo^. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Life  of  the  Agricultural  Population, 
llctiiresque  and  Moral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Lire. 


The  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People ;  in  which  are  introduced  Two  Kew 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Watering 
Places,  and  Education  of  the  Rural  Popalation. 
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nOWITT.-GERMAN  EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed  to  the  Entiflish,  both  Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


By  William  Howitt. 


HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

i  >ld  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking:  Passages  In  Kngflish  History  and 
Poetrv.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  lllnstrations  by 
S.  ^^'illiams,  21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Connties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  alonr  the  BORDER,  Medinro  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  hifrhly-flnished  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  and 
l¥eld  Taylor,  ais.  cloth. 

HOWITT -THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF 

THE  MILL,  commonly  called  "Lord  Othmill:"  created,  for  his  eminent  services.  Baron 
Waldeck,  and  Knirht  of  Kitticottie ;  a  Fireside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  2d  Edition, 
a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  46  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  6.  F.  Sargent,  12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Tears  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.   Med.  8vo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT -WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR, 

through  EUROPE  and  the  EAST,  during  the  years  1824  to  1840.  By  P.  D.  Holthaus, 
Arom  Werdohl,  in  Westphalia.  Translated ftx)m  the  Third  German  Edition,  bjr  William 
Howitt,  Author  of  **  "nie  Rural  and  Social  Life  of  Germany,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
of  the  Tailor,  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  8vo.  with  24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 

*'  aemum  atudmt-life  has,  of  ctmnc,  ito  brighter  side  and  pleasanter  tnits.  Its  gen^rtmi  Ar!nid«hipa,  Iti  buoyant 
•pirito,  its  noble  itongv,  its  iateme  stvor,  at  the  last  maj  well  compensate  for  many  of  its  darker  ftpaturee.  In  this 
volume  there  b  no  want  of  material  to  form  a  Tcry  sufBcient  notion  of  German  stodent-life."— XIcabtsulx  Rbtibw. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Countrv  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.    Edited  by  William  Howitt,  Author 
of  " The  Rural  Life  of  England,'*  &c.    2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  88.  cloth. 
"  A  capital  work ;  and,  -we  are  inelined  to  think,  Howitft  best  in  any  liae."<— Qua&tsklt  Rktixw. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

in  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1 
c.  20.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.  By  J.  C.  H UDSON,  Esq.  ISth  Edition,  corrected,  with  notes  of  cases  Judicially  decided 
since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  Ce  Hudson,  Esq.  of  the  Legacy  Duty  OfRce,  London ;  Author  of  "Plain  Directions  for 
lakmg  Wills,"  and  <^The  Parent's  Hand-book."    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

S*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations ;  containing  useftil  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Kdn- 
cation  with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Author  of  *' Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays ;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robbrt  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society.    Svo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Hunt's  TejmtaUoB  it  to  well  PKUbliflbed,  that  we  need  only  metiticm  hit  pleasing  volvme  to  Mcnra  it  a 
fiiTonrable  reeeptioo  from  the  pbilosophieal  imUic."~>JA,xzK>M'B  Nxw  EDiMBrxas  PMiLoaopnxcAL  Jockmal. 


Vict. 
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HUMPHREYS-THE  ILIUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.— A  History  of  Ulaminated  Books,  from  the  IVtta  to  the  XYIIth  CeDtniy. 
By  H  BN  R  Y  Nob  L  H  UM  PH  R  BT8.  Illuttnted  by  a  Series  of  Specimens,  consisting  of  an  entire 
nge,  of  the  exact  Sixe  of  the  Oriipnal,  flrom  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  IflSS.  in  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Vienna,  Moscow,  Paris,  Naples,  Copeohsren,  and  Madrid  ;— 
from  the  Vatican,  Escurial.  Ambrosian,  sod  other  fcrpst  Libraries  of  the  Continent ;— and 
from  the  rich  Public,  Collejnate,  and  Private  Libraries  of  Great  Britain ;  superbly  printed  to 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Coloura. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Parts,  each  containinr  Three  Plates,  with  Descriptions,  Imperial 
Quarto  (IS  in.  by  11),  splendidly  printed,  in  golo,  silver,  and  colours,  in  imitation  of  the 
originals,  ss  accurate  as  can  be  proaaced  by  mechanical  meana,  12s. ;  La  rob  Papbr,  on  Half 
Imperial  (214  <n.  by  IS),  to  prevent  folding;  the  Urge  Plates,  21s.  Six  PBrU  to  form  a  Volume, 
Four  Volumes  completinf^  tne  work. 

PLATBS  CONTAINBD  IN  THB  riRST  PART. 

1.  Page  firom  a  larm  and  beautiful  MS.  executed  for  Edward  IV.  containim^  FOrtraiU  of  himself; 

and  his  brothere  Gloucester  and  Clarence. 
2    PRjrc  from  a  rich  MS.  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  made  for  one  of  the  Furneai. 
S.  A  remarkable  Fhintispiece,  of  great  beauty,  from  a  Venetian  Diploma. 

**  We  have  m«b  wrnic  tpecimcns  of  a  profMMd  work  b;  Mr.  Humpbrcfi,  on  Illuininated  MSS.  whi^  hftw  BwpriMa 
vs  by  ttw  accuracj  of  ib»u  tMcatieo,  tad  Uie  t&ct  prodvccd  bj  nwrely  meeliaaical  meana."— QoA«T«>i.t  Bavisw. 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  (THE) -THE  ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR  and  HOME  DIARY  for  184S ;  copied  from  the  Manoscriptof  the  Hoara  of  Anne 
of  Brittany,  arranged  ss  an  Almanack  and  Diary.  Enriched  with  Twelve  large  Desimis,  one 
appropriate  to  each  Month,  illustrative  of  Mannen  and  Customs  of  the  PSIteenth  Century, 
with  a  Titlepage,  ornamented  with  Fruits  on  a  Gold  Ground;  the  whole  copied  from  the 
Kalendar  In  **  The  Houn  of  Anne  of  Brittany,*'  carefully  coloured  by  hand,  and  enriched 
with  Gold ;  also,  Twenty-four  Ornamental  Borden,  composed  of  Natural  Flowers,  fhvm  the 
same  MSS.  The  Borden  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  4as. 
bound  in  an  appropriate  ornamental  cover. 

•*  Thia  work,  which  rivala  in  forfvoiUDcw  the  Ulumiaatrd  mlaaah.  h  bryond  all  eompariaon  ttie  rooot  mlm^a  liat  ' 
haaiacoed  froiB  tiic  pma  of  Uiia  country  ;  poaieMing,  in  ttddiUon,UMvalacof  beingthaeuet<bc-nBil»orArat»gna  , 
of  antiquity.*'— Joan  BoiX. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  ISOO  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Planta  indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  Bngliah  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  Sec.    By  Miss  Jackson.    8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  J  AM  BS,  Bsq.,  and  B.  E.  Crow  b,  Esq.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  TiUea,  30b.  cloth. 

JAMES- A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Rvento  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  Edward  111.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jaues,  Esq.  9d  Edition.  9  vols,  fcfk 
8vo.  Map,  16b.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jbffrbt,  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  theConrt  of  deasiOB  in  Scotland. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affkin :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che^ 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readen.  By  Ccth  bkrt  W  .  Jo  h  nsom, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at- Law,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society;  Author  of  several  of  the  Pnie  Essays  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  other  Agricultural  Works ;  Editor  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Almsnsck,**  Sec.  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  best 
and  most  improved  Agricultural  Implemento,  jg^.  lOs.  cloth. 

**  Cttthbot  Johnaon'a '  Fannar'i  Encyclopadia'  la  one  of  the  beat  booka  of  Its  daaa." 

Dr.  Lindlty,  in  Taa  OAasBBma*8  Casomcia. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robbrt  Kanr,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Natunl 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    8vo.  with  23S  Woodc  ito,  a4s.  cloth. 

KANE.-THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND 

By  Robert  Kanb,  M.I).  Secreti 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Roval 
of  Ireland.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 


By  Robert  Kanb,  M.I).  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academv.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Roval  Dublin  Society,  and  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries*  Hall 


WahsTebecBiirachatnickbyawerltraoeiitlTimbUahedtbT  Profcaaor  Kane,  on  tho  'lodoalrial 
..    -«    •      flJutephyak  ■  •*  


Irriaad.'    The  voliUBe  oontalna  a  maatcrlv  ritw  of  the  phjraical 

The  tael,  the  water-power,  the  mineraia,  

naawca^and  themea *'— ' * 

laid  before  the  reader, 

aioB  of  the  mtamanagement 
-* *a  of  — "-  —" 


le  oontalna  a  maalerlv  ritw  of  the  phjraical  materiala  upon  iriiich  Iiuh  Indoatry  mtehk  weriu 

lower,  the  nkinerala,  the  eompoattien  and  eapabaitiea  of  the  aoil,  the  natare  and  tacAUty  of 

ua  or  Internal  eomnranieation  cziaUng  in  the  coontiy,  are  ancceiiTriy  takea  vp,  analyacd,  aad 

ler,  in  their  eeientifle  aa  weU  aa  in  their  ptaetleal  bearfnga.    Nathiac can  lea««  a  aCraa|ter  iniiaiB 

afemeat  from  which  Ireland  haa  euAred  than  Dr.  Kanc^i  dear  andbnatneee-Uke  atateaeat  oftlM 

and  powar  which  have  ao  long  lain  almoat  idle  in  her  poeeeaaion."--MoBJiDf  o  CxaoxrcLS. 
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KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Katbr  and  Dr.  Lardnbr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Viipnette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprisiug  234  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OTJTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Kbightlby,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KIRBT  &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  Historv  of  Insects :  comprising'  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagem.^,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barfaam;  and  W. 
Spbncb, Esq.  F.R.S.  & L.S.    6th Edit. correctedand muchenlarged.   2 vols. 8vo.  31s.  6d. cloth. 

The  first  two  ▼olumes  of  the  "Introduction  to  Entomolocy"  are  publishrd  as  a  repantc  work,  dutinct  from 
the  third  and  fourth  Tolamra,  and,  though  much  rnUrged,  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price,  in  order  that 
the  numerous  claw  of  readers  who  confine  their  study  of  insects  to  that  of  their  nannera  and  economy,  need  not  b« 
bnrthcned  with  the  coat  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  work,  relating  to  tlieir  anatomy,  physiology,  Ac. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA  BRITANNICA; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses :  with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  Knapp.  Esq.  F.LS.  &  A.S.  ad  Edition.  4to.  with  118  PUtes,  beautifully  coloured, 
j^S.  I6a.  boards. 

"  Most  of  the  petsoBs  interested  in  the  art  of  disttngutshing  grasses  are  country-gentUmen  and  iknners,  who  know 
nothing  of  hotanj,  and  cannot  use  the  technical  descriptions  or  analytical  figures  of  botanists.  To  that  great  class 
such  a  book  is  mvalusblp.  It  oucht,  in  fset,  to  form  part  of  the  lA>rary  of  errry  one  interested  in  rural  affairs ;  for 
there  are  few  plants  so  difficult  to  distinguish  as  grasses^  not  any  more  so,  and  none  iriiich  it  is  more  important  to 
know  correctly,  because  of  their  rarious  uses  and  qualities.  With  Mr.  Knapp 's  book  before  him,  no  one  can  have  tfas 
least  difficulty  m  making  himself  master  of  the  snoject."— OuuBJUtBa*  Cskomicls. 

LAING.-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  The  Heivukrinola.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snonro 
aturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samubl  Lai  no,  Author  of  "  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,"  &c.    S  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 


"  To  the  antiquarian,  and  the  historical  or  critical  student,  the  use  of  Mr.  Laing's  HsixsKKrvoLi  is  obrions: 
nor  can  any  prirate  collection,  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  library,  be  complete  without  it  "— Sfkctatoe. 

"  We  have  been  rather  proftue  in  oar  extracts  from  this  curious  and  most  characteristic  old  history.  Rut  it  is 
lone  since  we  have  met  with  a  work  so  spirited,  and  so  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  such  raluable  infor- 
mation raspoeting  a  raoe  to  whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted,  as  this  rencrable  Chronicle  of  Snorro  Sturleson." 

ECLBCTIC  RbTIBW. 

LAING.-JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY, 

During  the  years  1834, 1835,  and  1836 ;  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political 
Economy  of  that  (Country,  and  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Samubl  Laing.  Esq. 
3d  Edition.    8vo.  Ha.  cloth. 

LAING.  -NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  lUly,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during^  the  present  century.    By  Samubl  Laing,  Esq.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LAIN6.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprisingr  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.    By  Samubl  Laing,  Esq.    8vo.  19b.  cloth. 

LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising:  a  Series  of  Ori^nal  Works  on  History,  Biof^raphy,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.    Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardnbr. 
The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  .1^89.  18s.    (One  volume 
only  remains  to  be  published.)    The  works,  separate,  6s.  per  volume. 

**  In  the  eompleteness  of  its  treatises,  the  Cabinet  Crclopadia  b  unrivalled :  and  now  that  the  whole  plan  Is  carried 
out,  it  exhibits  an  extensive  bodyof  available  knowledge  such  as  this  or  no  other  country  has  ever  yet  preeentcd  in  a 
popular  and  oonTenlent  form."— Bkitaxmia. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER -A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM,  and  METEOROLOGY.  By  D.  Lardnbr,  LLD.  F.R.S.,  and  C.  V.  Walkbr. 
Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society,  a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  las. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardnbr,  LL.D.,  &c.    Pep.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6a.  doth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MATICS.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6b.  cloth. 
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LARDNER.-ATREVTISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

Bjr  D.  Lardnkk,  LL.D.  F.ILS.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  <■.  doth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY. 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Laednbr.  Fcp.  6?o.  Vipnette  Title,  and  npwanis 
of  900  fiflTures,  6«.  cloth. 

LECTURES  ON  POLARISED  LIGHT, 

Delivered  before  the  PhannaceutioU  Society,  and  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Loadon 
HospitaL    8vo.  illustrated  by  above  SO  Woodcats,  Ss.  6d.  doth. 

L.  E.  L -THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.     New  Edition,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illostntions  by  Howard,  ice.  288.  cloth 

lettered  *,  or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  ;ilt  edges,  jA.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separately:— 
ThelMPROVISATRICB.  Fcp.  10s. 6d.  cloth,  i  The  GOLDEN  VIOLET.  Fcp.Svo.  lOs.  6d.  chrth. 
The  VENETIAN  BRACELET.  10s.6d.  doth.  I  The  TROUBADOUR.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  doch. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
nse  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  Br  Mrs.  R.  Lbr  (ibrmerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Cnvier,"  Ite.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  aoconnt  of  a  Visit  to  Walton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  EngrsTugs, 
7s.  cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lb  a  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of  «Taxidermy,*>  <*  Memoirs  of 
Covier,"  9tc.  13mo.  with  Fifty^five  Woodcuts,  7 s.  6d.  bound. 

LEPEVRE  (SIR  G.)-AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES ; 

Or,  their  Importsnce  and  Influence  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Sir  GsoaoB  Lkfbtrb,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  late  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Peteriburgh,  &c. ;  Author  of  <*The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,"  <*  Thermal  Com> 
fort,'*  Ace.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

'*  sir  OeorRC  Lcfrrrc'a  *  Apo*orj '  to  one  of  thoic  at  o&oe  iMrnad,  gOMipiac,  uaA  clever  work*,  «hkli  fb»  pnfcariea, 
J ,  .. ...i._  .c .._  .- —  « — .  1 ..  . Jit. ....    -_^  ^^y  ^^  •athor's  peca- 

9  of  dopaaticBl  dktKtiea.' 

LZTKAAAT  GaSBTTK. 

LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN, 

From  his  flrst  Introduction  to  Practice  ;  including20  Years*  Wanderings  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  8  coloured  Plates,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY -INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  LiNDLBT,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.S.  Sec.  8d  Edition  with  Corrections  and  considenble 
Additions.    8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  i8s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  moit  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  of 
the  Wortd.    By  Johbt  Lindlbt,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY -A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Profeisor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.ILS.,  &e. 
8d  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  l2mo.  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  PhysiologicaUPrin- 
ciples.    By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.lLS.    8vo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  12s.  cloth. 

This  book  I*  written  in  the  hope  of  proTidtnir  the  intellii^rnt  Rardenrr.  and  the  adeatUic  •mateor,  earrvetiy,  with 
the  rationalU  of  the  more  important  operations  of  Horticulture:  and  the  author  has  endearonred  to  present  to  his 
readers  an  intcUiKible  explanation,  founded  upon  well -ascertained  facU,  which  thejr  can  iudge  of  bj-  their  own  ib««im 
of  olwervation,  or  the  general  nature  of  vrgetahle  actions,  and  of  the  oausca  which,  while  they  eontnl  the  powve* 
of  life  in  plants,  are  capable  nf  beinft  regulated  bj  themaclTes.  The  possession  of  tueh  fcnowlMgr  wtU  B^secaaanl; 
teach  them  how  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultiTation,  and  lead  them  to  the  diacortrjr  of  new  anl  better  laodes. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruita  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britaiii :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in  the 
year.    By  O.  Lindjubt,  Cf.M.U.S.    Edited  by  Prof.  Lindlby.    8vo.  Ito.  bds. 

LLOYD.-A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M^.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  CoU.  Dublin.    8vo.  15s.  boards. 


«*  Sir  Oeorgc  Lefrrrc'a  *  Apo!off7 '  to  one  of  thoac  at  once  laarnad,  goaaipiaff.  aiid  clever  worl 
and  manj  out  of  it,  especially  those  who  have  lived  lone  enough  to  sympathise  with,  and  e 
Uaritke,  will  delight  to  peruse,  without  deriving  tnm  it  nabits  of  luperftcud  ezaminaUon  or  o 
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LORDrER-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  bis  Calling.    By  Charlbs  Lorimkr.    Sd  Edition.    12mo. 
witb  an  Appendix,  5s.  6d.  clotb. 

LOUDON  (MRSJ-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.    By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  Oardenins:  for 
Ladies,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  witb  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrations  on  Wood.  [In  the  pret9. 
Contents.— Introduction— The  House— The  Garden— Domestic  Animals— Rural  Walks- 
Miscellaneous  Country  Amusements— Country  Duties. 

LOUDON -SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For  Toun^r  Gardeners,  Foresters,  BailiffK,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 


poses.    By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.s.  Sic.    8vo.  [In  the  press. 

LOUDON —AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

being  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum»'  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described : 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurser)'men,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    I  large  vol.  8vo.  witb  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  jtra.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  may  be  bad  in  8  vols.  8vo.  wich  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees,  and 
upwards  of  2500  Woodcuts,  j^lO,  cloth. 

LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History'  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F. L.S.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved.  I  large  vol.  8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation^  Transfer.  Laying-oat,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property^  and  of  the  Cultivation  ana  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  ageneral  History 
of  Ac:riculturein  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C<  Loudon,  P.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  &c.  5th  Edtiion.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  upwards 
of  1100  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  ^2.  lOs.  cloth. 

The  SuppLRMENT,  bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Field-Culture  from  1831  to 
1844  inclusive,  comprising  all  the  previous  Supplementa,  and  illustrated  with  66  Engravings 
on  Wood,  may  be  had  separate^,  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Planta  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  fnto,  Great  Britain : 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  ana 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  be^nner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist ;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F  L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  New  Supplement,  com- 
prising every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1829,  and  January  1840:  with  a  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jnn. 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S. ;  and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  1  very  large  voL  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings, 
je3.  ISs.  6d.  cloth — The  last  Supplement,  separateljf,  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns.  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittinffs-up*  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery: 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 

Sr  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  160 
ditional  pages  of  letter-press  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  8vo.  with  more  than  2000 
Engravings  on  Wood,  £:s.  Ss.  cloth.— The  Supplement,  separatefy,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

*'  The  l&te  Mr.  London  has  the  merit  of  haTisff  convejed  more  infomuitioB  npon  archlteetore  in  a  popolar  wtfke,  a* 
adapted  for  general  readers,  than  was  erer  attempted  before,  or  than  has  been  aocompliahed  since.  Hit  EneyckiiMrdia 
of  dottaiie  and  Village  Architecture  ia  indiapennable  to  the  hbrarrof  all  non-  profeaalonal  rcadera,  who  vulj  at  tome 
time  ofOieir  life  propoae  to  build  a  cottage  or  country  houae."— WMTXixsTBa  Ramir. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  Sd  Edition, 
with  a  NbwSupplbmbnt,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxtbr, 
and  revised  by  Gborgb  Don,  F.L.S.    8vo.  3ls.  6d.  cloth. 

The  SupPLBMBNT  separately,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  LATEB  SUPPLBMBNT«0|Mirale/jf,  88.  c 
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18  CATALOG UB  OF  MBW  WORKS 

LOUDON.- HORTUS  LIGNOSTS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalotrne  ofan  the  Ligneous  PlanU  cultiyated  in  tlie  neigbtiourbood  of  T^ondon.    To   [ 
which  are  acQed  their  luoml  pricci  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Locdoi«,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  7b.  6d.  d.    ( 

LOUDON.  -  THE    SUBURBAN  GARDENER   AND  VILLA  ' 

COMPANION  X  comprisinfc  the  Choice  of  a  ViHa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  sitnatioD  on 
which  to  form  one;  tne  Arranirement  and  Furnishinpr  of  the  House;  and  the  Layin^-oat, 
Plantinnf,  and  ireneral  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adapted  forj^^rounds 
from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    8to.  with  above  300  Wood  Eograyings,  90s.  cloth. 

LOW  (PROFESSOR).-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures.  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  tow.  Esq.  F.R.8.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  «c. ;  Author  or  **  Elements  of 
Practical  Agriculture,"  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Sis.  cloth. 

"  A  iBOit  muetal  and  ImporUat  pu>t  of  Mr.  Lew**  book  i*  th&t  ubirii  goes  into  th*  detail  sf  bm  and  onthmnc 
building,  Um  mode  of  constructing  drains,  making  walla,  ftnc««,  *e.  Thrae  nibjn'ta  arv  Ulnatraled  with  avBfRvaa 
evta,  aoil  treated  with  the  utmost  clearness,  fulness,  and  ability.  The  treatise  on  the  enltiTatiOB  of  trcea  win  alao 
be  foiind  vcrjr  extenaiTely  useful.  A  long  and  raluable  appendix  la  added  to  the  work,  being  a  copioas  table  of 
expenses  In  all  departmenta  of  farming,  and  forming  a  complete  nidc  for  the  inexperienced  genticman-ftraseT  or 
proprietor,  in  hla  dealings  and  doings,  who,  with  thta  book  in  hla  hand,  may,  howcrcr  extenaive  hia  estate,  difpenac 
with  that  often  costly  appendsge,  a  Scotch  steward,  and,  even  If  himself  a  enlUTator  of  the  soil,  may  gam  a  degree 
and  kind  of  knowledge  certain  to  be  scrviosabla  to  him  in  mors  ways  than  one."— ^▲avsubs'  CHBomcuc 

LOW. -THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Orest  Britain  Described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinbunrh ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden ;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  tne  Conseil  Royal  d' Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Soci^t^  Rioyale  et 
i  entrale.  Sec.  iuc.  The  Plates  firom  Drawings  oy  W.  Nicholson,  R.8.A.  reduced  fkt>m  a  Series 
of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinbnrah,  by 
W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  a  vols,  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beautifolW  coloured  after 
Nature,  j^16.  16s.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  sq>arate  portions,  as  follow : 

The  OX.    I  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  33  plates.  ^6.  ISs.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  31  plates,  ^.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  ^6^3,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HOG.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  tg2.  as.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  of  CHEMISTRY.  Bv  David  Lovr,  Esq.  F.R.S.E,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F  R.S.E.,  Prof  of  Agriculturein  University  of  Kdin- 
buixh.  4th  Edit,  with  AlteratioDtf  and  Additions,  and  above  300  Woodcuts.    Bva  319.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TRIBUTED  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  rASiNOTOV 
Macaulat.    Sd  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulay.    5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE. -THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

By  W.  Mackbnzib,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES). -THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MOKE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  Arom  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia ;  and  intended  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Priie.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  doth ; 
or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  (old  «^/e),  8s. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  prodttttioos  of  its  distinguished  author.  It  hu  aeldom  happened  that  the  career  of  a 
great  man  has  been  described  with  a  Ivmpathjr  at  onee  so  warm  and  discriminntiaK.  The  narrative  is  brief,  eaar, 
and  irrarefUl,  and  omits  noihinft  calclllatad  to  eovrej  a  Tivid  image  of  Sir  Hioinas  mots  aa  he  was  both  ia  pnblac 
and  private.  The  impn  ssion  of  the  story  is  qnite  unique ;  its  moral  lesson  wortli  a  thousand  homiUes.  The  btpgrAphy, 
In  its  present  beautinU  form,  ia  in  every  sense  a  gem  of  the  purest  water."— Mobnimo  CMnoMcui. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES) -SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  *< The  Edinburgh  Review.** 
Collected  and  edited  by  his  Son.    S  vols.  8vo.  [in  tMa  presto 

MACKINTOSH,  fee- THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh  ;  W.  Wallace,  Esq. ;  and  Robbrt  Bbll,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jff9.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCHy  Esq.   8vo.  15s.  cloth. 
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M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURK  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY :  beinfT  a  Clasetfled  Cutalo&me  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Eronomy,  interspersed  with  Hi-torica]>  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices  By  J.  R. 
M'CULLOCH,  Esq.    8vo.  [In  tkeprett, 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMRIICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illas- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'CuLi.orH.  Esq.  Member  of  the  Institate  ot  France. 
An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throachoat,  enlarged,  and  improved.  1  very  thick  toL 
8yo.  60s.  cloth ;  or  SSs.  strongly  half- bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back. 

**  WitboBt  exag{^«ti(m  oub  of  the  moot  wonderftil  e<niu>aatioiu  of  the  afc.    The  power  of  eontiBUOiu  Ubonr,  the 
wide  raage  of  inaaiir,  and  the  power  of  »rtlstlcal  finish,  which  have  been  brouht  into  play  by  this  work,  an 

prolMibly  wiiivaued  fa  the  hietory  of  llteratnre Compouvd  with  all  previooe  atierapti  to  oompue  a  comtnerdal 

dictionary,  Mr.  M'CttUocb'a  appean  aa  the  realiaatioa  of  an  idea  which  former  projecton  had  conceived  too  ragurly 
to  be  able  to  carry  faato  execution.  It  is  •nperior  to  than  all,  quite  as  mnch  for  the  spirit  of  judicious  selection 
broucht  by  the  author  to  his  task,  as  for  any  other  quality.    The  great  merit  of  tlie  work  is.  that,  whOe  omitting 

nothing  of  essential  importance,  it  contains  nothing  that  is  uadeea  or  merely  cumbrooa llie  tuoeess  of  the  earlier 

editions  of  Mr.  M*Culloch's  Dictionary  is,  after  aU,  the  best  proof  of  ite  merit :  the  faeU  attending  it,  prove  that  the 
mercantile,  political,  and  literarv  public  were  in  want  of  such  a  work,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  manner 
la  which  Mr.  M*CuUoeh  had  performed  his  task.  No  reader  can  rise  fhim  the  perusal  of  any  ons  of  the  larger 
articles  without  feeling  that  no  previous  writer  has  concentrated  so  much  valuable  Information  wifthia  so  small  a 
eompaas.  or  coaveved  his  information  in  so  agreeable  a  style.     And  the  remark  is  equslly  applicable  to  all  the  nume- 

xons  artfelss  of  wnieh  tiiis  crammed  volnme  is  composed It  is,  indeed,  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the 

merchant,  the  insurance-agent,  the  statesman,  and  the  Journalist;  and  its  articles,  f^om  the  care  and  talent  with 
which  they  are  executed,  are  as  well  ealenlated  to  supplr  the  wants  of  the  patient  taquirer  as  of  the  hurried  man  of 
business.  Mr.  M'Culloen  oocnpies  a  high  place  amongst  the  authors  of  the  day  as  a  hard-headed  original  thinker  hi 
political  economy ;  a  still  higher,  as  one  of  the  most  lealous  and  soccessfol  labourers  in  raidering  that  science 
popular ;  but.  of  aU  his  publications,  his  Commercial  Dictionary  is  the  one  least  likely  to  encounter  the  rivalry  of  a 
woric  of  superior  or  even  equal  value." — Abridged  from  Thx  SFXCT^Ton  of  March  16,  i8M. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAI^AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  3  thick  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Sue  Large 
important  Maps,  s£'4.  cloth. 

<■  The  extent  of  infonnation  this  Dictionary  aflbrds  on  the  sabjeets  referred  to  in  Its  title  is  truly  surprising.    It 
cannot  lail  to  prove  a  vade-mecum  to  the  student,  whose  inquiries  will  be  guided  by  its  light,  and  satisfied  by  its  c 
■  "  ""  '       "^    "^  litics, or  literature,  ibi 


^ , Every  public  room  in  which  commerce,  poli< 

subject  of  discussion,  ought  to  be  fhmiahed  with  these  volumes."— Globe. 


and  frequently  elaborated  communications. 


clear 
or  literature,  iorms  the 


MALTE-BRUN.-A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded  on  the  Works  of  Maltv-Brun  and  Balbi.  embracini^  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Prog^ress  of  Geoprraphical  Discovery,  the  Principles  of^Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography, 
and  a  complete  Description,  from  the  most  recent  sources,  of  the  Political  and  Social  Condition 
of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World :  with  numerous  Statistical  Tables.    8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fiimiliarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
14ch  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fkmiliarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Young:  Persons.  lOtb  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  28  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
Ofthe  General  Properties  of  Bodies;  the  Attraction  of  Grarity;  the  Laws  of  Motion;  Compound 
Motion ;  the  Mechanical  Powers ;  Astronomy ;  Causes  of  the  Earth's  Motion ;  the  Planets ; 
the  Earth;  the  Moon;  Hydrostatics;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Fluids;  of  Springs, 
Fountains,  &c. :  Pneumatics ;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Air ;  on  Wind  and  Sound:  Optics; 
the  Visual  Angle  and  the  Reflection  of  Mirrors ;  on  Refraction  and  Colours ;  on  the  Structure 
of  the  Eye,  and  Optical  Instruments. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  7th  Edition  revised  and 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  78.  6d.  doth. 
Introduction;  on  Property;  the  Division  of  Labour ;  on  Capital;  on  Wages  and  Population;  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  on  Value  and  Price:  on  Income:  Income  from  Landed  Property; 
Income  from  the  Cultivation  of  I^nd ;  Income  from  Capital  lent ;  on  Money ;  on  Commerce; 
on  Foreign  Trade ;  on  Expenditure  and  Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
8d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 
Introduction;  on  Roots;  on  Stems;  on  Leaves;  on  Sap;  on  Cambium  and  the  peculiar  Juices 
of  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Light  and  Heat  on  Plants;  on  the  Naturalization  of  Plants:  on 
the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Plants;  on  the  Artificial 
Mode  of  Watering  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants ;  on  the  Propagation  of  Plants 
by  Subdivision ;  on  Grafting;  on  the  Multiplication  of  Plants  by  Seed;  the  Flower;  on  Com- 
pound Flowers ;  on  Fniit :  on  the  Seed ;  on  the  Classification  of  Plants ;  on  Artificial  S^rsteros ; 
on  the  Natural  System ;  Botanical  Geclgraphy ;  the  Influence  of  Culture  on  Vegetation ;  on 
the  Degeneration  and  Diseases  of  Plants;  on  tne  Cultivation  of  Trees;  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants  which  produce  Fermented  Liquors ;  on  the  Cultivation  of  Grasses,  Tuberous  Roots,  and 
Grain ;  on  Oleaginous  Plants  and  Culinary  Vegetables. 
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MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  Land  and  Water.     9d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Haps, 
abowing  the  comparatiye  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  clotb. 

**  Thfa  is  M  flir  mpeiior  to  the  anul  cIbm  of  modem  book«,  in  whirh  it  U  thooKht  ncmsuy  to  gi*e  [uitiiBllw  • 
gUBiah  oruBTUCment,  that  «v  cannot  omit  to  ncommcDd  it  hen."— OiruiTsaLi  Rcnsw. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  LANGUAGE, 

For  Children.    By  Mr*.  Mabcbt.  Author  of  "  Mary's  Grammar,"  **  CouTeraations  on  Che- 
mistry," &C.    IBmo.  4b.  0d.  cloth. 

**  In  tfarw  ConTetMtions  Un.  Maicet  trarelii  oY«r  a  mat  deal  of  vrenad.  with  htr  woDt«d  tkin  ia  adaptiaic  loM*- 
ledac  to  th«  capacity  of  the  jounff .  The  nature  of  a rtlcalAtc  ■onmUL  and  the  organs  of  speech .  the  hbtorr  of  taatkimi 
to  uidlr^«  the  fonnatloa  of  dllferent  laafnagcs,  the  manner  ia  which  English  has  been  IndeUed  to  Latia,  the  pco- 
bablr  or  pooiible  origin  of  language,  and  the  use  of  cognomen*  and  nanea,  an  all  fiuuliarlj  diaplayed  in  thia  isatrac- 
tlva  littk  Tolam*."— SncTtToa. 

MARCET. -MARY'S  GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Children.    7tb  Edition,  rerised  and 
enlarged.     18mo.  Ss.  6d.  half-boond. 

"A  ioand  and  simple  work  for  the  earliest  ages." — QtrsmTUULT  Rktixw. 

MARCET.-THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations  shewinr  the  Roles  of  the  Game,  and  aflbrdinic  Examples  of  the 
manner  of  playing  at  it.    In  a  vamtsoed  box,  or  done  up  as  a  post  Svo.  volume  in  doth,  8a. 

MARCET.-LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 

MINERALS.  By  Mrs.  Marcbt,  Author  of  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  <cc.  ISmo.  Ss.  d. 

*'  One  of  Mrs  Mareet's  carefelljr- written  books  of  iBStmctioa,in  whidi  natunl  history  is  made  ple«aa»t  aad  isttd* 
ligible  forthe  jonng."— ATHBNJiVM. 


■a  nairerMl  storehonae  of  historical  facts,  claasifled,  chronologically  arranged,  linked  bj  saodnct  aarrullT*.  u^ 
brought  down  to  the  nreacnt  timea.  To  the  hiatorical  stndent,  and  to  all  general  readers,  the  work  is  iaTahmbIa  for 
eoBstaat  refereaee,  if  only  for  its  oopions  aad  minately-aeearate  dates;  and  it  most  tern  aa  tndiapwiaabb  Trrmnlr 
meat  to  all  Ubrarias."— BairAiniiA. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE :  conUining  a  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  Engiisb 
Language,  preceded  by  a  Compendious  Grammar,  Verbal  Distinctions,  &c.;  a  new  Universal 
Gazetteer ;  a  Compendious  Qassical  Dictionary ;  a  Chronological  Analysis  of  General  History ; 
aDictionanr  of  Law  Terms.  &c.  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  14th  Edition.  1  thick  voL 
ftrp.  8vo.  with  two  engraved  F^ntispieces,  8s.  6d.  cloth )  bound  in  roan,  10s.  6d. 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENG-  | 

LAND,  for  the  U.«e  of  Children.    By  Mrs.  Marckt.  Author  of  "Conversations  on  Che-    ' 
mistry,"  Sec.    3d  Edition,  with  Additions,  continuing  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  Geoiige  the 
Third.  18mo.  5s.  cloth. 

**  JnTcaile  literature  will  frrelT  owa  how  much  it  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Marcrt,  not  onW  for  the  present,  bat  all  her 
preceding  worb.  She  imparts  intrrest  to  dry  snd  dnll  details ;  and,  while  she  teaches,  begets  a  desire  in  her  iiafals 
ibr  farther  knowledge,  ao  pleasantly  imparted.  These  '  ConTersationa  '  admirably  suited  to  the  eapacitica  of  chodiva, 
may  be  skimmed  advantageously  by  *  chiklren  of  a  larger  growth.' "— LiTUunx  Gaurtb. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  Moth  BR.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    Post  8vo.  5b.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Capt.  MAaRVAT,  C.B.  Author  of  "Peter  Simple^*' 
"  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  128.  cloth. 

'*  This  exceedingly  clever,  amuhing,  and  instruetiTe  book  forms  a  delighUfal  companion  to  '  Mairlermaa  Readr.' 
It  is  a  story  Ml  of  exriUng  incidenU  and  interesttng  situations,  and,  although  writtra  for  young  people,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  ererybody.  AVe  cannot  too  warmly  rrcummend  the  loTe  of  piety,  reliance  upon  t*roeideace,  aad 
hamblc  sabmissioa  to  the  Divine  will,  which  pervade  the  work."— Natal  Axn  MiLlTAaT  Gammttm. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marrtat.  8  Tola, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  228.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  The  volumes  tcparately,  7b.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

*«  The  best  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  numerous  descendanu,  and  one  of  the  most  captiTatfaur  of  modna  childivB^ 
books.    The  only  danger  is,  lest  parents  should  dispute  with  their  children  the  possession  of  &"— QvAJtTsai.T  Rkt. 

MARX  AND  WILLIS.-ON  THE  DECREASE  OF  DISEASE 

effected  by  the  Progress  of  Civilization.  Bv'C.  F.  H.  Marx.  M.D.  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  GOttingen,  &c.;  and  R.  Willis,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  48.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exisU;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitauts,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  1  thick  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  lOs. 
doth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

"  An  encyclopwiia  of  history  in  miniature    soma  hundreds  of  Tolnmca  compreastd  tato  one.    Tbe  antbar  flnt 
givaa  a  genoal  aketch  of  ancient  and  modem  historr— a  sort  of  explanatory  chart  by  which  we  peroei^ 
of  one  state  and  empire  to  another,  and  mark  how  their  boundaries  advance  or  recede,  flaetaate  or  b 
and  then  famishes  a  neat  and  concise  digest  of  the  history  of  each  kingdom  or  diviaion  of  tbe  world 
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MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  Dew  and  popular  EncycIo{i«cdia  of  Science  and  the  BeUes-Lettrea ;  includinf^  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  fkrailiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquirinf^  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  iuHtructed.  By  Samuel  Maundbr.  3d  Edition.  1  thick  voL  fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved 
Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ajce. 
and  Nations,  fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  5th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and 
.  containing  a  copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  1844.  1  thick  volume.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  engraved  Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER -THE  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK : 

A  new  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year ;  each 
Lesson  recording  some  important  Event  in  General  History,  Biography,  &c.  which  happened  ' 
on  the  day  of  the  month  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  inte- 
resting facts  in  Science ;  also  a  variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  interspersed  with 
F^tical  Gleanings:  Questions  for  Examination  being  appended  to  each  day*s  Lesson,  and  the 
whole  carefully  adapted  to  Practical  Tuition.  By  Samuel  Maunder,  Author  of  **  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge."    3d  Edition,  revised.    12mo.  5s.  bound. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  >Vith  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  bv  Mr.  ^fo^•TooMERY.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  beautifully-engraved  Plates,  20s.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  86s. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  Poems.  With  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  Richmond,  engraved  in  the  line 
manner,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  Creswick, 
A.R.A.  Medium  8vo.  2l8.  cloth ;  or  42s.  bound  iu  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday. 
%*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates  j^2.  lOs.  cloth 
morocco,  jUA.  10a. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twentieth  Edition.  Medium  Svo.  illustrated  with  13  Engravings  finished  in  the  highest  style 
of  Art,  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  35s;  or,  with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  ck>th. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twenty-llrstEdition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  lOs.  6d. 
cloth ;   or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.   Imp.  Svo.  illustrated  with  164  Designs  by  Maclise,  etched  on  steel.  [In  the  Prem, 

Th«  Poetry  and  Designs  will  both  be  engraTed,  and  each  page  sonounded  with  an  Ornamental  Docder. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  ;  or  bound  in 
morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  ISs.  6d. 

MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    Vols.  1  to  3,  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

[To  be  completed  in  One  more  volume, 

"  Mr.  Moore  fortunately  brinirs  to  his  Ubonrs  not  only  extensirp  learn ini;  in  tJic  rarwly-tniddcn  path  wf  Irish 
hiMory,  but  utrict  impartialit?,  rendctcd  «till  more  clrnr  and  urcompiomiainc  hy  nn  ennoblinir  Ime  oDilirrtT.  Every 
p-tgc  of  his  work  contain;*  evidence  of  letearch ;  and  tni.uinerable  px!>:>agee  miglit  l«  cited  in  prool'  of  the  inJepcndflnk 
and  truth-seeking  spirit  of  the  author."— Atubmavx. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

3d  Edition.    Royal  Svo.  with  24  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  <if  1. 10s.  half-bound. 

MORTON.— A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  those  Agents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidotcn, 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Tests.    By  W.  J. T.  Morton.    12mo.  6s.  in  caa  •  nnroUers,  8s.  6d. 

MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine ;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopceia  of  that  In- 
stitution.   By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.    3d  Edition.    12mo.  lOs.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  Engi- 
neering AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Author  of ''llluatrations 
of  Mechanics,"  &c.    Svo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  248.  cloth. 

*' The  work  of  Mr.  Moeclcy  is  an  elaborate,  profimuid,  accurate,  and  elegant  absfaract,  and  purelT  mathematical 
disquisition  on  the  theoretical  prtacipk*  of  mecBanka;  and  will  Mrve  to  increase  the  autbor'a  high'refmtation  as  a 
mathematician."— Ath  is  xc  x. 
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q«itT  from  the  ennrd  of  pwrilitln  by  which  they  «ei«  detenwd.  pratated  thentot 
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MOSELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  tbe  Her.  H.  Mmblkt,  M.A.,  Profenor  of  Nntiuml  Plulotopliv  and  Astronomy  in  KiBf*s 
ODilm,  London ;  beinf  the  First  Volame  of  the  lUostimtiont  or  Science  by  the  Pkofesson  of 
King's  College.    Fcp.  iro.  with  nomeroas  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MtiLLER-INTRODUCTION  TO  A  SCIENnFIC  SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  C.  O.  MQllsr,  Author  of  **The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Doric  Race/*  aec.  Translated  Ihmi  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  8vo.  uailbnn  with  "  Mfilkr^ 
Dorians,"  Hs.  doth. 

"CleariBC  awaythe  obaewity  and conflHiim  ia whieb  mythologT  wti«  enwloped  Ij tho  rineaee  of  the  later  mai 

iiiitlflilil  Hill.  Iflllliiliiiiiiiliiiiiintii  rtiiiiliiiii  J    •t-iH,  r    •  ••  I  itiiiilliii  tliiliiialllMliiMili  iif  eiifi 

amity  from  tbe  croird  of  paefilittee  by  which  they  weio  defcuned,  preeeated  them  tie  the  world  ia  the  g—OBlhl  ioeaa  m 
Stheyotjirlr »-       ^       ..'._.  ^_? ^.A_     ^  .^.^      -  .  »- 

Ittltvninto 

^Jodsmenti . „ , , 

Lelteh,  w&oae  venioD,  combining  IVeedom,  idelity,  and  degaaoe,  ie  all  that  can  be  wiabfed.''-^oBxuo  Cxjmmc&s. 

mtjrrat.-encyclopj:dia  of  geography; 

Cominrisinra  complete  Descrivtion  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  HesTenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natund  History  of  each  Ckiuntry,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Qvil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nationa.  By  Hdoh  Mukkat, 
F.R.8.B.:  assisted  In  Astronomy,  Ite.  by  Professor  Wallace;  Geolovy,  Ace.  by  Prafessor 
Jameson ;  Botany.  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainaon,  Baq.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  Statistical  Information  contahied  in  tbe  worli 
to  Dec.  IMS ;  with  89  Maps,  drawn  oy  Sidney  Hali.  and  upwards  of  1000  other  BngraTinga  on 
Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson.  T.  Landaeer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  &c.  representing  tbe  DMSt 
remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  1  very  thick  voL  8vo. 
^fS.  doth. 

%*  The  SuppLiMKNT,  containing  the  most  important  Recent  InJbndation,  may  be  had 
ieparatelsf,  price  Is. 

NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  Indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  flrom  the  Rariiest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.  Second  edition,  corrected  tfarooglMMit. 
Fcp.  8V0.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

■*  We  etnmaly  rceommcad  to  hietorleal  ctodenta  tho  dea*  and  aeenmte  *  ChranoloRy  of  HMory/  by  8b  Bank 
Nlcolaij  which  contalae  all  the  infonnatioa  that  can  bo  pnctiuaUy  required."— Qoastuu.t  Bstxbw. 

NISBET  (JAMES).-THE  FRENCH  IN  RHEINSTADT: 

A  Romance  of  the  Day.  A  Friendly  Voice  from  the  Avon's  Banks  to  the  Nations  of  Gcnnany, 
and  other  Poems.    By  Jambs  Nisbet.    Post  8vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

•■  Pall  of  Sre  and  imagination,  flowinc  and  Tigorooa,  It  breathfa  that  epirit  of  hoetilUy  to  revolatiaemrT  bo«»- 
menta  whidi  we  feci  it  oar  daty  to  apbold  in  proec  or  vrree.  The  deecriptlTe  porta  arc  admirable.  Mr.  NtebcTe 
minor  Poema,  too,  pomeea  mot*  than  ordinary  beaaty  of  thought  as  well  as  espraeeioa."— Covar  Jovmxxu 

OPIE  (MRS.)-FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER.  AND  TEMPER. 

Tales.    By  Mrs.  Opib.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  68.  cloth. 

OPIE   (MRS.) -ADELINE  MOWBRAY,  OR  THE  MOTHER 

and  DAUGHTER.  And  the  WELCOME  HOME.  TUes  by  Mrs.  Opib.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  two 
Illustrations,  6s.  doth. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Sufgeons  in  184S.  By  Rich abd  Owbn.  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Frixn 
Notes  taken  by  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With 
Glossary  and  Index.    8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

%*  A  Second  and  concluding  Volume,  bong  tbe  Lectures  (On  Vertehrmta)  deUvered  by 
Prof.  Owen  during  tbe  present  session,  Lb  in  the  Prest. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  HouseholdSt  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.    By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkbs.    Sth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  98.  doth. 
Social  Relations— Household  Concerns—the  Regulation  of  Time—Moral  and  RdigiooaDatiea. 

PARNELL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 


Byt ,  . 

Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.    Svo.with  9  large  plates,  ^1.  Is.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Pbarson,   LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.,   Rector  of  South  KiUworth, 

Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,    a  vola.  4to.  with 

Plates,  £7. 7s.  boards. 
Vol.  1  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  fbr  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  obaerva- 

tions;  and  a  popular  explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 
Vol.  S  contains  Descriptions  of  the. various  Instruments  that  have  been  useAiUv  employed  in 

determining  the  Pisces  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Metboos  of  Adjusting 

and  Using  them. 
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PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  t)ie  Diaorden  and  Lameneas  of  tbe  Horee:  with  their  modern  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  1¥.  Pbrci yall,  M.R.t;.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  lit  Life  Ooards. 
Vols.  1  and 2,  8vo.    Vol.  1,  IQs.  6d.  boards;  Vol.  %  148.  boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Embracing  the  Strncture  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  Pkecivall,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.  £1,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Obaenrations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs :  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pukbira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  **  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

"  InYaloable  to  theprofeMional,  and  mtercsting  even  to  the  general  reader.  It  it  written  in  that  clear  and  racy  at jle 
which  charaetcriaea  Dr.  Percira'a  writings,  and  which  poacaeact  such  channa  for  thoae  who  like  Kientific  booka  whcm 
th«r  are  not '  too  drr.'  We  may,  in  fine,  proDOunec  it  well  worthy  of  tbe  author  of  the  beat  work  on  Materia  Medica 
ana  Therapeutica  of  the  age  in  which  he  hvea.'^— CHBMiar. 

PESCHEL  (C.  F.)-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Part  1— Ponderable  Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Peschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  £.  West.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams 
and  Woodcuts.  [Now  ready. 

This  volume  has  been  translated  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  supply  a  vacuum  which,  it 
is  believed,  exists  of  English  works  on  natural  philosophy.  The  treatises  on  this  science  in 
our  language  are,  almost  without  exception,  either  purely  theoretical,  or  they  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  popular:  the  present  work  is  of  a  mixed  character,  being  a  sys- 
tematic treatise  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  excluding  difficult  mathematicS|  but  retaining 
the  mathematical  method ;  it  contains  many  numericiu  illustrations  to  exerase  the  student 
in  the  application  of  the  formulte,  besides  copious  tables,  which  will  give  it  a  value  to  the 
practical  roan.  The  foreign  measures  have  been  reduced  to  English  standards,  and  a  few 
notes  added  to  the  original  matter.  The  second  and  concluding  part,  containing  the  Physics 
of  Imponderable  Bodies,  is  in  preparation. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RAL06T;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals;  with  Accounts 
of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S. 
M.G.S.  &c.  4th  Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  Allan,  F.R.SbB.  8vo.  with  numerous 
CuU,  12s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALiKOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  98.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS -A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  68.  cloth.    * 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.O.b.,  (kc.  3  vols.  fcp.Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  PoRTBR,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  **  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  kc.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  89  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER-A  TREATISE  ON  THE    MANUFACTURES    OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Poster,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title 
and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S. 
&c.    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  a4s.  cloth. 

POSTANS. -PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SINDH, 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  audits  Productive  Capabilities :  with  a  Narrative 
of  the  Recent  Events.  ByCapt.  Postans,  Bombay  Army,  late  Assistant  to  the  Political 
Agent,  Sindh.    8vo.  with  new  Map,  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  other  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth. 

**  For  the  interesting  details  of  the  manner*  and  customa  of  the  Siadhiaas  of  aU  clatMa,  and  the  Tarioiu  pariiculara 
which  make  up  the  description  of  the  covmirj,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Capt  Poetana'  valtuble  work,  which  cannot  fail 
to  afford  him  equal  information  and  amusement."— Aaixnc  JouaNA.L 

POWELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Baden  Powell.  M.A.,Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  Gs.  cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  il  Part  10  for  1843, 6s.  cloth. 
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PyCROFT  (REV.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  aod  Capacity :  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  tbe  Ber. 
Jamks  Pvcroft,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Author  of  "Latin  Grantmar  Practire," aad 
'*  Greek  Grammar  Practice."    Fcp.  8vo.  60.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  book  of  unaurationablf  atUitjr  and  sound  advice,  desisnH  chieflj  to  rceommmd  aad  iadicute  tbr  Rtsdj  <f  cib- 
Tcnient  epitomes  before  attrmptinff  the  deliberate  perusal  ofthe  laiger  works  in  history,  plubMopfay,  ni'upim,  M^p 
pbj,  and  other  bruurhea  of  knowledge,  and  then  onl  j  ao  much  aa  inrJination  nuiy  anggevt.** — A.TiLB»fcv. 

aUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 

of  LONDON.  Edited  by  DxriD  Thomas  Anstkd,  M.A.F.R.S.  Felknr  of  Jesns  G^lese. 
Cambridge;  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London ;  Vice-Secretary  of  fte  GeiMe^ 
gictl  Society.    No.  1, 8vo.  48.  sewed.  -  Published  qoarterly.  [No.  a  an  Mmg  UL 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke*s  "  History  of  the  Popes. »*  VoU.  1  aadl 
8vo.  80b.  clotn. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  nse  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  PracUtiuaem  in  Medi- 
cine ;  comprising  a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  tbe  Dttfia- 
Siishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
uman  Frame.  By  R.  Rbbcb,  M.D.  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^geons  of  Londoa, 
&c.    16th  Edition.    8vo.  1 2s.  boards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATTONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  aad 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  Rbio,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  sad  SW  Bngmnap 
on  wood,  16s.  cloth 

*'  A  wry  derer,  iajfjeniona,  and  learned  treatiae,  of  ptaetical  utility  and  concern  to  all  rtawwi  of  pt«^.  4te3rt 
errrT  point  of  riew  in  which  the  anbjccts  of  wanning  and  ventilation  can  be  taken  ia  presented  to  tiw  leade*  a  tia  | 
maaterly  work :  thejr  are  pursued  in  public  and  prirate  huildinga,  In  clinrcbn  and  chapels,  in  abif  s,  iMfmlatta.JBh 
and  mines.  The  details  are  very  curious,  and  greatly  aasiated  in  effect  by  the  profVue  csnployiBent  of  da^nam  aad 
wioodcnts.  Every  thine  is  done,  in  i>hort.  to  make  the  information  acceptable  to  non-pr<rftasional  re«iteni,''aa  wefl  a* 
aTailahlc  for  the  uses  or  th«  architect  and  physician." — Exahinbb. 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  Humphry  Rbpton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  wortcs  oa  these 
subjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  Biomphical  Notice.  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Louoom ,  F.LJS. 
&c.  Originally  published  in  1  folio  and  3  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1  vol.  Sro.  , 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  80s.  cloth ;  with  coloured  plates, 
£Z.  6s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  BytfaeKer. 
J.  E.  RiDDLB,  M.A.    4th  Edition.    6vo.  31s. 6d.  cloth. 

%*  Separately— The  English-Latin  part,  lOs.  6d.  cloth ;  the  Latin-English  part,  31s,  doCk. 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Aocentaation  of  LstiB 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A.    Royal  33mo.  4s.  bound. 

"  A  most  useful  little  lexicon  to  the  general  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  accommodaUnir  interpceter  of  nacb  iMsa 
words  or  sentences  as  may  b«  encountered  in  eTcry  day's  casual  literary  exerciaes.  It  ia  at  ockea  rnpsinsa  aad 
luccinct." — MonniHO  Hbb\lo. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rlddlb, 
M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  tbe  Course  of  Secular  Events ;  the  Umiu  of  tbe 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites. 
Institutions,  and  Discipline  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  tbe 
order  of  Dates,  and  divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added,  Usts  of  Coimcils  sad 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Biodlb,  M .A^ 
Author  of  **  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary.*'    8vo.  I6s.  cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Robm.  regularly  ciaased  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivbrs,  Jnn.  ad  £1^ 
tion,  corrected  and  improved.     Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Rirers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  nibjcct  of  the  enltiration  of  the  nae ;  baa  book  is  uescepiUcaabfe  aad 
eomprBhanslTe,  and  aupplie*.  Indoed,  all  the  information  regudlag  the  Tarious  Tarietiaa,  that  can  be  deeind." 

OsmaxAVB  MAaAsnrs. 
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ROBERTS.-A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  V INE  under  GLASS.  By  Jauks  Roberts,  Gftrdeoer  to  M.  Wilson,  B8q..Esbton  Hall, 
Yorkshire.    Idmo.  58.  6d.  cloth. 

ROBERTS  (GEORGE).-THE  LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  Re- 
bellion of  JAMBS  DUKK  of  MONMOUTH,  to  his  Capture  and  ExecuUoii ;  with  a  full 
Account  of  the  bloody  Assizes,  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  Georob  Roberts. 
Author  of  '*  The  History  ot  Lyme  Regis,"  &c.  &c.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
other  Illustrations,  248.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Robert*  deMnm  crrdit  for  the  dili^ce  with  whieh  he  has  trarched  for  original  dodunents,  maay  of  which 
throw  important  Uglit  on  the  prriod." — ATHSHXtrx. 

*<  Idr.RoberU'i  volume  wUl  be  read  with  eagemem  and  piofit.  for  the  light  which  hie  indturtrlous  reeforchea  amonget 
•Bcieot  records,  hitherto  untouched  bv  the  historian,  hare  enabled  him  to  throw  upon  th«  featurea  of  these  remarkable 
times,  the  condition  of  the  pvoplr.  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  upon  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  prevalent 
among  the  classes  whom  it  is  the  fasbion  with  the  historians  of  nations  entirely  to  neglect.  For  this  Mr.  Roberts 
will  recclTS  the  unanimous  thanks  of  th«  reading  world."— CuTtc. 

ROBERTS.-AN    ETYMOLOGICAL    AND     EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Terms  and  Language  of  GEOLOGY;  designed  for  the  early  Student, 
and  those  who  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the  Science.    By  G.  Roberts.    Fcp.  6«.  cloth. 

ROBINSON -GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  "Biblical  Researches."  Edited, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloom  field.    8vo.  18a.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  thein ;  alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  a  Description  of 
the  Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Miller, 
F.A.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Rogers, 
Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

"  Rogers's  '  Vegetable  Cultivator '  is  sn  nacAil  book/*— Prof.  Lindlejr,  in  Taa  Gannixaas'  CnmoMiCUi. 

ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect}  and  accom  pained 
by  a  few  Obscr\'ations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By  Alfred 
Ron  A  LDs.    2d  Edition,  8vo.  with  20  coloured  Plates,  Hs.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Henry  Roscob,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  Gs.  cloth. 

SANDBY  (REV.  G.) -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS : 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev  George  Sandby,  Jun.  Vicar  of  Fltxton,  and  Rector 
o1  All  Saints  with  St.  Nicholas,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk ;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  John  Sandford,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dunchnrcb,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo.  with  nu- 
merous Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.   By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Causes  of  Female  Influence;  Value  of  Letters  to  Woman ;  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman  \ 
Christianity  the  Sonrce  of  Female  Excellence ;  Scripture  illulfttrative  of  Female  Character ; 
Female  Influence  on  Religion ;  Female  Defects;  Female  Romance ;  Female  Education ;  Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.    2d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Formation  of  Female  Character ;  Religion  a  paramoiint  Object ;  the  Importanoe  of  Religioas 
Knowledge;  Christianity,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ;  the  Employment  of  Time;  Study,  its  Mode 
and  its  Recommendation;  Accomplishment;  Temper;  Taste;  Benevolence;  Mamage;  the 
Young  Wife;  the  Young  Mother. 
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SANDHURST  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY,  incladinf^  tbe  Projections  of  the  Sphere,  aad 
Stobenoil  Tri|ronometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  CoUej^.  Sandhurst.  By  Johs 
Karri BN.  FriLS  and  R.A.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institution.  Bang  the  5th 
Tolnme  of  the  Sandhurst  Mathematical  Course.     8vo.  14s.  bound. 

**  We  hare, ail  ri>rmifr  OK\nihi4s»,  fc'U  uUfJ  upMi  to  acAin?  wktli  pnd^v  Out  ^  AritLmt^Uc-  a&d  Alftihtn^'  aod  tbr 
*  Ovomelry,'  of  i  li<  |  utliur  i^f  litis  trit-  bcwl! ,  Biiil  the  provnl i]>pr3rt  Tatl^  ri:|^AE  in  Ennit  to  eiUvr  dd" )i^  |Vf4lecrM<»«. 
AU  the  elencnl  th  j imtl^in.'.  or  trnM'Ui'kl  «*tn<Q4'Kn^  uihJ  nodffjr^  ^ilJii  which  p^vn  u  adTancvd  fU^  ni^'^itm  to  be 
funiUar,  are  gi  >  i,  The  lirlr  t^rilw  «ittli.rrf  u  iii-fujwt  tiy  ifmiiu-^^ku* , hu  tElilKr«tivii » ftlirtliAvu,  b^  l^i-  i^grbrxk-al 
and  Kcometrica  i  ^  ixyrmtt ^iioo »  rW="i t-  Tb^  w^rk.  iti]1  fcind  the  lj,*lir  yf  Ibc  tf-holsr  bj  9«die|ilr,  u  -tJI  ;..  i^ben  ha 
mind  with  kno'ki.^ijir  hi  U^h  prrftic*'  Mr  Ti-krrii-a  ^Miintrntf^i  Ibr  imtiuT ttrnrr  oT  tfav  httmJi  cpf  cti}>4^  tu  fhich  Um 
voluaar  is  d«nr^  I,  In  a11,  liut  47i^p*!E'iiil]f  ,in  tlu  ]Lrc-«^t  iriirMtijstiiiDcti*  ul  the  Brituh  <^ e4ji«,  ti»  tA«  T\>tn uf  — Iiikr. 
llie  tone  of  tht  ;  n  f^i-t;  rEmre^ii  n  yiliuln^  ■mpti'vKkici  cf  Lhi>  »|iLnt  fiUk-h  anioutc^  Hm  'maU^mtiB  fbt  wii^L."  the  «cri 
is  oompited.  It  '.^I'ulil  imd  ism',  mpiut  ^lUig^Uurr  rrnm  thk  laFr't*  ul  tlw  bivk.  Id  ■  ciBfr^bilat*  Ihr  e^v^^'ry  on  the 
possesiiod  ofa  miIiEaj^  «fmtn«rT  fibtcr  th«  ruooK  «ulNilar'«  mind  was  so  napliAiMxlIf  dAndnd  I*  «iari:i,i  of  trol; 
oaaowrabk  am ' . ,  u  1 1  a. '  '^^  r£  l  t  iTija, 

ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  MiUtary  CoDesf, 
Sandhurst.  Bv  W.  Scott,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.8.  Second  Mathematical  Professor  in  Vbt 
Institution.  Bein;  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  16s. 
bound. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY;  consisting  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson :  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a  i 
Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on  the  Ground ;  also.  Four  Tracts  relating:  to  CircleSy  Planes,  | 
and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  ColleiFe,  ; 
Sandhurst.  By  John  Narrirn.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institution.  Beinj^  the  ! 
First  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  with  many  diai^rama,  10s.  Gd.  | 
bound.  1 

SC0RESBY.-MA6NETICAL  INVESTIGATIONS.  ! 

By  the  Rev.  William  Scorbsbt,  D.D.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  &c.  &c.   Comprising  Inve^ tii^atioos 
concerning  the  Laws  or  Principles  affecting  the  Power  of  Magnetic  Steel  Plates  or  Bars,  in 
combination  as  well  as  singly,  under  various  conditions  as  to  Mass,  Hardness,  Quality,  Form,    I 
Ite.  as  also  concerning  the  comparative  Powers  of  Cast  Iron.    Part  1, 8vo.  with  PUtes,  5s. 
cloth;  Part  a,  10s.  6d. 

SCOTT -THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12a.  cloth. 

SEAWARD- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  j 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1 733  to  1749,  as    , 
written  in  his  own  Diary.    Edited  by  Miss  Janr  Porter.    8d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  CoUett,  of  the    | 
Royal  Navy,  identifying  the  islands  described  by  Sir  E.  Seaward.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  doth.    I 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS,  i 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  South  by,  LL.D.  1  large  vol. 
8vo.  30s.  cloth  i  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  ' 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Bio^ijaphical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  At  sir. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  Crebbe,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Pringle,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Mre.  Barbauld.    Svo. 

[N<ne  ready. 

*  ,•  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  are  printed  entire,  without  mutilalton  or  abndjc- 
ment;  care  being  taken  that  such  poanu  onlj  are  included  as  are  fit  for  the  perusal  of  youth,  or  for  readinf  atea^ 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE).  i 

[St.  Matthew  v.  vi.  vii.]  Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons. 
Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  with  Ornamental  Bordera  by  Owbn  JoNks, 
Architect,  and  a  Design  from  a  Drawing  by  W.  Hoxall,  Esq.  Small  8vo.  21s.  bound  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  in  morocco,  by  Hayday ;  or  14s.  boords. 

"  Thb  bonk  is  a  gem,  issued  in  a  nhape  so  complete  that  it  might  adorn  the  choicest  shelves  in  the  coUectkia  of  a 
Roaburghe  or  a  Gren  ville ;  or,  which  is  still  better,  be  carried  next  the  he  art  by  the  most  earnest  and  dertmt.* ' — Tui  zs . 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readolood.  By  T  Bowolrr, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  &c. 
30s.  cloth ;  or  3!s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

%*  A  Library  Edition,  without  Ulustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  £k,  Hs.  6d.  boards. 

SHELLEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN    OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.     By  Mra.  Shrllby,  Sir  D.  Brrwstkb, 

J.  Montgomery,  &c    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ISs.  cloth. 
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SHELLEY -LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shells Y,  and  others.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

lu  Rise,  Process,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  anyone  a  Whist  Player ;  containing: 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino.  Ecart^,  Cribbase,  Backnmmon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
8th  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B  *  *  *  *  *.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 
cloth,  gut  edges. 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS: 

Or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  lUly ,  f^om  a.d.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Db  Sismondi.    a  vote.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  las.  cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OP  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invssion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C  L. 
Db  Sismondi.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  TiUes,*  12s.  cdoth. 

SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  Ja.meb  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Uniuean  Society,  &c. 
6  vols.  8vo.  4^8.  ISs.  boards. 
Contents  >— ^Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  Flowbrino  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  ifS.  86. 

Vol.  V.  Part  1, 12s.— Cryptogamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticie,  Lichens,  Characes, 
and  Algae.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hook  br. 

Vol.  V.  Part  2, 12s.— The  Fungi— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hookbr,  and  the  Rev. 
M.J.  Bbrkblky,  F.L.S.  &c. 

SMITH -COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.    2d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr. 
l2mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    5th  Edition,  l2mo.  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected ;  in  which 
the  object  of  Smithes  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "  Introduction.*' 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hookbr.  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo.  with 36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth ; 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  ^e2, 12s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

2d  Edition,  9  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrsit,  36s.  cloth. 

Ihis  collection  consists  of  the  author's  contribQtions  to  the  Edinborgh  Rerlev,  Petsr  Pljml«7's  I>etten  oa  th« 
Cstholks,  and  other  misccUancoiu  works. 

By  the  same  Author,  2d  Edition, 
LETTERS  on  AMERICAN  DEBTS.    First  printed  in  "  The  Momingr  Chronicle."  8vo.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  medium 
8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vi^rnette,  uniform  with  Byron's  Poems  and  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  21s. ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  ftp.  8to.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  jfi^.  10s. ;  morocco,  ^4.  lOs. 
The  foHowinsr  'Works,  separately  :— 

JOAN  of  ARC Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.  I  THALABA  Fcp.Svo.   5B.cloth. 

MADOC     Fcp.  8V0.  5s.  cloth.    BALLADS,  &c 2  vols.  Fcp.  6vo.  10s.  cloth. 

CURSE  of  KEH  All  A. . . .  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.  |  RODERICIL Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  E.  South  by,  Esq.  and 
R.  Bell,  Esq.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vij^nette  Titles,  ^1. 10s.  cloth. 

SPALDIN6.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

By  Samdbl  Spalding,  M.A.  of  the  London  University.    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

**  The  author  of  this  work  mm  •  roung  man  of  neat  promine,  who  Braduatcd  at  th«  London  UniTCrrity  in  1840,  and 
,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  "  '^ '     -^ -' •' 


died  rarlT  in  the  present  year, 
abattorea  by  intente  -"--"'- 
misht  have  done  mn 
of  that  great  ethical 


whicn  place  be  had  repaixed  to  rpcrnit  hi*  •trvnstb, 


application  to  itady.  The  work  which  he  ban  left  behind  bean  trac««  of  a  thinking  mind,  wbich 
ich  In  the  field  of  aeience.  Mr.  Spalding's  treatise  is  modelled  to  a  frreat  extent  on  the  writings 
writer,  Bishop  Butler ;  and  the  whole  work  i»  tluuugltout  Uiua^htiuilf  and  eloqnently  written." 


Atumsjui  M. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  Aathor  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers.**  3d  Edition.  Roya]  8vo.  with  SS  besatxftiSj- 
coloored  EagnvingB  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  j^l.  lis.  6d.  ch>th. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUXC- 

TIONS,  and  DISEA^'ESof  the  FCHITaiid  LEO  of  the  HORSE;  comprehendinr  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  subject  of  ^noetng  au't 
the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Foot ;  with  the  Rationale  and  Effects  of  various  Inaportant 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  Spoo.skk,  M.R.Y.C 
lamo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  1493.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbebino,  M.A.  &c.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  I2s.  doth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbbinq.    3  vois.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  13s.  cloth. 

STEAM  ENGINE,  BY  THE  ARTIZAN  CLUB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  Artizan  Club.  Nos.  I  to  8,  4to.  Is.  each,  sewed 
To  be  completed  in  34  Monthly  Parts,  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and  several  Woodcuts* 

This  work  will  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Steam  Engine  as  applied  to  Mines,  MilU* 
Railways,  and  Steam  Navigation ;  wilt  contain  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  of  the  best 
Machioer)- ;  and  will  be  representative  of  the  present  state  of  Steam  Science  in  Buglaod. 


"  Thp  treat iie  U  marked  by  the  same  clevrmeM  and  rivac  ty  which  belongs  to  'the  Qnh ;*  It  u  wrU  illnstntrd  »iU» 
woodcotn,  and  »ermi  likely,  asfar  M  wecan  judsv.  toaniiwtfr  theiirpartnnti  ......  ... 

among  the  artiaani  of  this  country,  in  an  ■greeabte  and  mtereatiug  manner."- 


LiLwaT  CiuunicLC. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

And  OWNER'S  MANUAL;  containing  Information  necessary  for  persons  connected  with 
Mercantile  AflTairs ;  cousistmg  of  the  Regulation  Acts  of  the  Customs  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  British  Possessions  abroad :  Navigation  Laws ;  Rra^stry  Acts :  Duties  of  Cnstoros 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  IPIantations  in  America,  Canada,  and  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  \'an  Dieman*s  Land ;  Smng^o; 
Acts;  Pilotage  throughout  England  and  Scotland;  Insurances;  Commercial  Treaties ;  Dock 
Charges  on  shipping,  Sir.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  J.  Stikkmak,  Secretary  to  the  East 
India  and  China  Association.  With  Tables  of  Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  and  Exchaofes. 
By  Dr.  Kelly.    With  a  Supplement.    1  lai^  vol.  8vo.  jf  1.  Is.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or.  BEETLES:  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  ¥. 
Stkphsns,  F.L.S.  Author  of  *'  Illustrations  of  Entomology.**    Post  8vo.  14a.  cloth. 

STR0N6.-6REECE  AS  A  KINGDOM : 

A  Statistical  Description  of  that  Coontry :  its  Laws,  Commerce,  Resources,  Public  Institntionst, 
Army,  Navy,  &c.— from  the  arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time.  Prom 
Official  Documents  and  Authentic  Sources.  Bv  Fredrrick  Strong,  Esq.  Consul  at  Athens 
for  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover.    8vo  ISs.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY  (MRS.  FELIX). -THE  MOTHER'S  PRIMER: 

a  Little  Child*8  First  Steps  in  many  ways.  By  Mrs.  Frlix  Summerly.  Fcp.  8vo.  printed 
in  colours,  with  a. Frontispiece  drawn  on  zinc  by  William  Muiready,  R.A.  Is.  sewed. 

*  It  were  a  happy  thought  of  Mrs.  Felix  Summerly  to  interest  the  child  taii|(ht  by  her  ehanning '  Mot}i«i  *•  PriaaT.' 
which  we  warmly  recommend  as  the  moat  attrartiTe  and  brat  adapted  to  *vtt  every  painit  who  wi«hr«  to  lewca  iW 
trouble  and  psin  which  the  innot^ent  prattlers  are  often  unneccsaarily  condemned  to  undergo  in  mastcna^  Um> 
mysteries  of  reading,  after  the  first  excitement  of  great  A  and  little  a  has  subsided."— Ckitic. 

SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.    6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 

Archbp.  Lawrence 

SeckeT 
Bp.  BlooD 
Gray 


Hobart 
Hom« 
Uorsley 


Bp.  Huntingford 
*^  Maltby* 

Archdeacon  N.-tres 
Pott 

Professor  White 
B«T.  Arch.  Alii^oa 

»"  ^.^-SK.""^ 

Maat' 

Dr.  Blsir 

&  Benson 

II.  H.  MitaDM 

Newton 

Chslmen 

Joshua  Cilpia 

ILMotchewi 

D'Oyly 

R^benRlll 

J.  B.  Samnv 

Paley 

J.  H.  Spry 

Tan  Mildert 

Parr 

J.  Hewlett 

U22i^.!SL. 

Dean  Chandler 

ShtttUeworth 

A.Irrina 
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SWAINSON.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*.  cloih. 

Natural   History   and   Classification 


or  Fish,  Amphibians,  AND  Rbptilbs.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  wita 
nuineroiis  Woodcuts  and  Vi^ette  Titles, 
12s.  cloth. 

Habits  and  Instincts  op  Animals.  By 
W.  SwainsOD,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A  Trbatisb  on  Malacology  ;  or,  the  Natu- 
ral Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-flsh. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title  and  very  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

A  Thratisb  on  Taxidermy  ;  with  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of  their 
Works.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  68.  cloth. 


A  Trkatisbon  trb  Natural  History  and 

Classification    or    Animals.     By  W. 

Swainsoo,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
Natural  History   and   Class) ricATiON 

or  Quadrupeds.    By  W.  Swainson.  Esq. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title  and  176  Wood- 
cuts, 6s.  cloth. 
Natural  History  and  Classific\tion  op 

Birds.     By  W.   Swainson,  Esq.     2  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  Vignette   Titles  and    above  300 

Woodcuts  12s.  cloth. 
History  and  Natural  Arrangbment  of 

Insects.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  aod  W. 

E.  Shuckard,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 

Title  and  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 
Animals  IN  Menageries.    By  W.  Swainson, 

Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous 

Woodcuts,  6s.  clotli. 

SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  68.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  fh>m  the  Text  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  that  Poet.  By  JamesTatb,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  now  added, 
an  original  Treatise  on  the  Metres  of  Horace.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Tate'a  Horatiua  Rratitatu  ihoald  And  a  place  in  the  librarj  of  the  mature  ichoUr,  of  the  yonthJU  atadent, 
and  of  the  accomplitbed  m  n  of  the  world."— Qi'abterx,t  Rbtisw. 

TATE -THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Hore  Paulime  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  Jambs  Tatb,  M.A. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  18s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ta yler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  May  Yon  Like  It/'  **  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6b.  cloth. 

*'  The  de«ign  of  thU  very  pleasing  and  attractive  atory  u  to  shew  the  errora  of  Tracts rianiam,  and  the  happy  efleeta 
that  flow  from  a  strict  di(>caArge  of  our  dntiea.  religioiu  and  moral.  The  book  is  written  in  a  atyle  azlremely  i^raccAxIf 
and  ia  altofjether  free  from  that  narrow-minded  apirit  which  hoa  but  too  frequently  appeared  oilate  in  worka  of  the 
aame  deacnption." — Atlas. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  "  Mari^aret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  [In  tkeprett, 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatlkr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Eveninj^  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary's,  Cnester ;  Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

**  a  volume  of  aeimona  Taluablc  for  the  aonnd  acriptaral  doctrine  propounded  In  then,  apart  ttom  controreray ;  and 
doubly  Taluabla  aa  bearing  atronffiy  on  the  controvrrted  trutba  that  Tractariniam  aeeka  to  undermine  or  to  hatter 
down.    The  aermons  referring  to  oaptiam  are  eapecially  raluable.*' — CuRtnux  Laj)y'8  Maqasus. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER; 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Meta  Sander.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  *'  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  78.  cloth. 


*'  la  a  literary  point  of  view,  thia  tale  la  admirably  told ;  whOat  ita  air  of  reality  gi*ea  it  a  true  c 

BUrXBH  MAOAtlMB. 

TAYLOR.-THE  STATESMAN. 

By  Hen ry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde."    12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

THACKER.-THE  COURSER'S  ANNUAL  REMEMBRANCER, 

and  STUD-BOOK ;  heing:  an  Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the  Public  Coursing 

^  .    .    «^^,_^^  •-•     1.  and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1841-43 ;  with  the  Pedijrrees  (asfkr 

that  won,  and  the  Dors  that  ran  up  second  for  each  Pnze ;  also,  a 


Clubs  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
as  received)  of  the  Dogs  thaf 


as  received)  ox  tbe  nogs  that  won,  and  the  Dogs  that  ran  up  second  for  each  Pnze ;  also,  a 
Return  of  all  single  Matches  run  at  those  Meetings ;  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Decision 
of  Short  Courses.    By  T.  Th  acker.    Svo.  10s.  cloth. 

THACKER.-A    POCKET    COMPENDIUM   OF    COURSING 

RULES  and  BYE-LAWS,  for  Use  in  the  Field.  By  Thomas  Th  acker,  lamo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
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CATAL06UB  OF  VKW  WORKS 


THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Riprht  Her.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  9t,  David**.    8  toIs.  fcp.  8vd.  with  TifpMtte  ^tis, 
^n.  8e.  cloth. 

In  ike  preut 
A  Ubrmry  Edition  of  BISHOP  THIRLWALL'S  HISTTOKT  of  GREECE,  1 
demy  Swo,   To  be  published  in  monthly  vohimes. 

THOMSON  aOHN).-TABLES  OF  INTEREST,  " 

At  Three,  Four,  Fonr-and-a-Half«  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Poimd  to  Ten  1 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  sixty-five  Days,  in  a  repilar  progression  of  lisek  Dii*; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  aliove  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  frrom  One  to  Tm  Tcv^ 
Also,  Tables  showinjrthe  Exchange  on  Bills,  or  Commission  on  Goods,  &c.  from  One-esic&^ 
Five  per  Cent. ;  anoTables  shewinn^  the  Amount  of  any  Salary,  Inconie*  Expense,  ftc  bf  tbr 
l>iy.  Month,  or  Year.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Table  of  Discount  on  Bills  at  a  certsa  a^is- 
ber  of  Days  or  Months :  and  a  Table  shewini^  the  exact  Number  of  Dsya,  from  aar  Vt: 
throuffhout  the  Tear,  to  the  31st  of  Decem1>er,  the  usual  period  to  which  Interest  is  esk^tec 
By  John  Thomson,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh,    lamo.  8b.  bound. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Coknby,  Esq.    Illustrated  with  Seventy-aeven  Desinis  dnwn  ou  Was. 
by  the  following  Members  ot  the  Etchin«r  Club  :— 

J.  B«U.  Scvlptor,  J.aHonlcT,  Frank  Sbme,  a.J.TmmmeaA. 

C.W.  Cope,  J.  P.  Knight,  C.  Stanbonae,  T.  Webaterr^Xl. 

Thomas  Omwlok,  R.  lUdgTEve,  A.R.A.  F.Tmjln, 

Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Enin^vers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  One  Guinea ;  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  bj  Hayday,  IGs. 

THOMSON -THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  IHsesscs.     By  AampsT 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  doth. 

THOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREAT [SE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  Jambs  Thomson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathenaiks  is  *iie 
University  of  Glasgow.    12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

"For  clearaeM,  aiinpUcitr.  and  compWenew,  it  would  be  difflcolt  to  ImafiiM  a  n 
Mmflon'a.    Anj  Intelligrat  indiTidnal  might  teach  himwlffrom  it,  and  m  the  hands  at: 
ralnable.    We  recommend  it  to  mathematical  readera.  teadiers,  and  at*"''         — 
traaliae  and  the  moat  comprehenaivc  text- book  of  the  adenoe."— Atuu. 


InTalnable.  We  recommend  it  to  mathematical  readera,  teadiera,  and  atodenta,  aa  imwunnnrabiy  tlte  bwtijiinm-' 
• — 't J  *i M. V — I— . — t.  1 — u  «».w_  idenoe."— Arr  ■* 

T0MLIN5.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  Rnji^lish  Law ;  adapted  to  the  t . 

of  persons  not  educated  for  the  le/cal  profession,  and  affording  inrormation  pecnyarly  os^ 
to  Msgistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas  £di.tkk  Tomuin 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.    1  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

*«*  The  whole  work  haa  been  rcTiaed  by  a  Banister. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1799  to  the  Present  Tim. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Tbosas 
TooKB,  Esq.  F.R.S.    2  ^ols.  8vo.  Jtl.  16s.  cloth. 

(A  Continuaiion  of  the  Above,) 
AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICES  and  of  the  SUte  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1639;  «itk 
Remarks  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  proposed  Alterations  in  our  Bankinip  Syatem.  Svo.  19s.  dm 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  4  of  Vol.  3,  Svo.  with  Plates,  6s.  6d. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY   07 

LONDON.  4to.  The  last  part  published  is  Part  3,  Vol.  3,  with  Plates,  19s.  6d.  colearcd. 
and  19s.  plain. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIYIL 

Engineers,  4to.    Vol.  II.  with  Twenty-three  finely  engraved  Plates,  988.  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates,  j69.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  of  LONDON :  consisting  of  a  series  of  Papers  on  "  Antiquities,"  and  "  C<w- 
struction."  By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.;  Ambrose  Poynter;  Herr  Halimann,  of  Baa- 
over;  Dr.  Faraday ;  Mr.  Bracebridge;  Herr  Bcath,  of  Berlin ;  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.&A.  F.AjS.: 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith ;  Mr.  C.  Fowler.  Hon.  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln :  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Papworth.  Vol.  I.  Part  3, 4to.  with  numerous  lithographic  and  woodcut  illastrations»94s.  ckrlh 
•»*  Part  1,  Vol.  I.  uniform  with  the  above,  I6s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  last  part  published  is  Tart  8,  Vol.  XIX.    4to.  with  Plates,  40s. 
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TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Eliiabeth.  By  Shabon  Turnkr,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
ILA.S.  L.    IS  vols.  8vo.  j».  88.  cloth. 

Or  four  separate  portions,  as  follow : — 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANOLO-SAXONS ;  comprising  the  History  of  England  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.    6th  Edition.    8  vols.  8yo.  je2. 58.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during:  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprising:  the  Reigns  from 
M'illiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  tne  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture, Relipon,  Poetry,  and  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Language  daring  that 
period.    3d  Edition.    S  vols.  8vo.  j^'S,  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII. ;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation:  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of 
England.    8d  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI..  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;  being  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England.    8d  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  828.  boards. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.     By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  R.A.S.L.    New  Edition.    8  vols. 

8vo.  42s.  cloth. 
Vol.  1  considera  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 

and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 
Vol.  2,  the  Dirine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Delnge,  and  the 

History  of  Human  Affairs  } 
Vol.  8,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 

of  our  Social  Combinations,  ana  the  SuDernaturaf  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  Jambs 
Turner,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DRJ  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray.  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  WoodcuU,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

UNCLE  PETER-UNCLE  PETER'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

The  Pint  Story,  containing  the  History  and  Adventures  of  Little  Mary,  Queen  of  the  great 
Island  of  Brakarakakaka«  By  Uncle  Peter,  F.R.L.  M.M.  T.T.  F.A.S.  Q.Q.  X.Y.Z.  &c.  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  58.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Uncle  Peter  is  a  felloir  of  infinite  hnxnonr.  There  is  a  concealed  vain  of  sharp  nitire  ronnlng  thronch  the  tub- 
•tratom  of  his  tales,  which  it  requires  something  more  than  a  snperflcial  glant-e  to  enable  a  reader  to  detect.  We 
shall  anxiously  look  for  his  reappearance  in  another  story  shortly.  He  is  a  mo«t  amusing  writer,  and  though  his 
tain  are  profpMCdly  written  for  cnildran,  there  Is  in  them  much  from  which  even  old  heads  might  ileriTe  adrantage 
and  iniitniction."— ScMDi^T  Tix». 

URE.-DICTION ART  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.O.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.    8d  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  illustrated  with  1240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

URE.-RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 

TURES,  and  MINES ;  being  a  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  wood  Engravings,  14s.  cloth. 

"  The  great  progress  which  our  artR  and  manufactures  have  made  within  the  few  years  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Ure'a  celebrated  Dictionary— at  once  the  able&t  and  mont  popular  woik  of  the  kind  which  ever  was  written— has 
furnished  ample  materials  for  the  present  most  acceptable  addition  to  it ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  tliat  the  auUior  lias 
made  the  b«»t  possible  use  of  tltem.  The  practice  of  every  branch  of  industry  treated  oi  is  brought  down  to  its  latest 
existing  state ;  the  improTcmcnts  introduced  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  value  of  them  estimated  with  discrimination 
and  sagscity.  Much  of  the  hiformntion  is  entirely  new— to  scientiiic  literature  at  least,  being  cither  tlie  result  of 
investigations  in  which  Dr.  Ure  has  himwlf  been  profetisionAlly  engaged  (as  an  analytical  diemist),  or  derived  from 
private  sonrcea,  to  which  he  has  had  exclusive  access."— Mcc  bam  to  b'  Maoaxisb. 

YON  ORLICH  (CAPT.)-TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

IncIudingS4.-indeandthePnnjab,in  1842  and  IMS.  By  Csiit. Leopold  Von  Orlich.  Tran!<lated 
from  theGermna.  by  H .  E  V  a  >  s  Lloy  o,  Esq.  2  vols.  Bvo.  with  two  coloured  lithographic  Fron- 
tispieces of  one  or  the  Gates  of  Somnauth,  and  the  Cutleb  Minar,  or  Column  erected  near  Delhi 
by  the  Emperor  Cutleb  ab  Deen,  to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  the  Hindoo  Power  by 
him  in  II 93  J  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  [Jutt  rtodp, 

WALKER  (GEO.)- CHESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  lliousand  Ga  •  es  of  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Cliess  Players; 

fornimg  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
I  of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Gkorok 

'         Walkkr,  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,"  "  A  New  Treatise  on  Chess,"  &c.    Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

sewed. 

"A  Tery  complete  account  of  the  game  in  modem  times,  which,  as  it  has  become  more  a  raee  than  e«er,  and 
nations  look  on  its  contests  with  almost  national  passions^  every  chess-ployrr  will  find  dc^ei  vinjf  o7  his  best  atten- 
tion. No  trial  of  skill,  cerUinly,  excites  «uch  earnest  desire  to  conquer  i  and  those  who  are  ambitious  of  rictory 
mustktnJy  Walker.*'— Litekaay  CiAXKrrs. 
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WARDLAW -DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  ' 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Penons  in  the 
Godhead ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesat  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Cbriatian 
Character,  &c.    By  Ralph  WarOlaw,  D.D.    6th  Kdition,  8vo.  15a.  cloth.  I 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Omitholognr-    By  Charlbh  Watkrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Wandering*  in  Sootii 
America.**     With  an  Antobio^raphy  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Uall.     Fifth 
Edition,  fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Watbrton'b  Autobiography.    Sd  Edition,    . 
fcp.  8to.  with  a  new  Vifniette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  It  ■!*«•  na  heiirty  l>le«nue  to  meet  with  Mr.  Waterton  again.    He  ia  a  charming  writer.    Candid,  cordial,  «»«!- 
hearted,  and  fell  of  the  mo«t  nwAroiine  vympathiea.    Hia  AtrroBioonAPHT  will  rank  with  thtnoatpiqaAnt  zvl 
comprehenaitv  piecM  of  that  kind  of  writing  in  the  langiugr .    Hia  E8a«.T«,  with  little  of  the  learned  pcdeaoea,  lurvr     ■ 
a atore  of  cheerral  wkidcm  in  tJtrm  wliirh  yi«flda  unfiling  tnatroctlveneaa  and  pleaimre." — ^ExAnnui.  > 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Honsekeepinr :  as.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  EdiAces,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilatinfr,  and  Liiditins 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials—  i 
Duties  of  Servants— A  g^eneral  account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  osed  as  Food* 
and  the  methods  of  preserving:  and  preparing  them  by  Cooking— Makinf^  Bread— The  Chemical 
Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all  kinds  of  Fermented  Liquors  used  as  Beveratrc— Materials 
employed  in  Dreas  and  the  Toilette — Business  of  the  Laundry  -  Description  of  the  various 
Wheel  Carriages  Preservation  of  Health— Domestic  Medicine.  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas 
Wbbstbr,  F.G.S.  &c.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  *<  Domestic  Duties.*'  , 
1  larce  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  nearly  lOOO  Woodcuts,  SOs.  cloth. 

"  TIm  titl«-lMge  raJBcientlj  indicate*  the  wide  rangr  of  topic*  inclnded  in  thia  most  vaefnl  mcyrloiwdia,  and  s.n 
•re  treated  wtth  a  Ailne«t  which  leave*  nothing  to  he  d(>«ired.  It  hu  been  the  object  of  the  ediUn-  to  eombine  acacac* 
with  practice,  a  knowledge  of  principle*  with  the  ordinarr  detail*  «nd  dailj  recurring  dnlies  of  domestic  life.  En  »okc 
department*  of  the  work,  Mr.  Webatrr  ha*  been  annivted  nj  a  lady  whose  qnallficationa  are  beromd  diapnte,  and  tLe 
rcavlt  of  their  united  laboun  i<t  the  production  of  a  Tolnmr  which  eshanats  the  subject,  and  delle*  all  competitka. 
The  work  i*  richly  illustrated  with  woodcuU,  adding  greatly  to  it*  Talae.  We  strongly  rccommrnd  rrery  Ivdr.  and 
nil  others  who  are  cencemed  in  thi*  management  of  domeatic  affairs,  to  make  themaciTes  familiar  with  Mr.  WrWo-** 
Tolwnc,  which  mnat  speedily  be  regarded  a*  an  indiapensable  book  of  rrfercnce  to  erery  honaekeepcr." — Ecu  Rrr. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

Containing  Phiin  and  Concise  Observations  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the 
Stable.  &c.    I7th  Edition,  entirely  reconstructed,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Altera-    ■ 
tions,  bringing^  the  work  up  to  the  present  state  of  Veterinary  Science.    By  W.  C.  Spoon  Ea, 
Veterinary  Surf^eon,  &c.  &c.   8vo.  with  coloured  Plate,  16«.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE;  i 

Or,  Prsctical  Observations  on  the  Disorders  of  Cnttle  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  except 
the  Horse.  6ih  Edition,  re-arranfre<I,  with  copious  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Spoon sr. 
Vet.  Surg^n,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Influenza,"  &c.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WIGAN  (DR.  A.  L.)-THE  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND,  , 

Proved  by  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Phenomena  of    ' 
Mental  Derangement  *,  and  shewn  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Responsibility.  With  an  Appendix : 
—1.  On  the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Insanity ;   2.  Conjectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Mental 
Operations ;  3.  On  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums.    By  A.  L.  Wioan,  M.D.  8vo.  13a.  cl. 

''  The  Tolnme  ia  full  of  knowledge,  and  the  author'*  remark*,  even  when  he  faila  to  convince,  are  •trikin^y  acu*e  i 
and  ingenious.  We  apprehend  that  none  who  take  an  interest  in  the  phriical  structurr  of  the  brain,  and  its  int4>l- 
Icctaalaction,  or  even  who  have  a  dratre  to  ameliorate  the  rondition  of  tne  insane,  will  drUy  to  consult  a  wurk  whicii 
contains  vLews  singularly  original  and  sagacious  on  all  those  aubjecta.  Combining  from  the  writings  of  the  SK»t 
distinKuished  men  who  have  atudied  the  anatomy,  the  mental  action,  and  the  derangement  of  the  brain,  all  the  light 
their  studies  have  rnnbled  them  to  collect,  with  that  derived  from  extensive  experience  of  his  own,  D«.  Wigna  am-  I 
centratc*  it  Into  a  focus,  and  poura  It  out  upon  his  pages."— Bhita mi i^. 

WILKINSON. -THE  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  &c.  i 

Bcinn^  a  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warikre  and    • 
Sporting: ;  including:  the  Manufacture  of  Fire-Arins,  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Gun- 
powder, of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Damas'^us  fi^re  in  Sword  Blade*,  with  aome 
Observations  of  Bronse,  &c.    By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.R.A.S.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Purporting:  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Reijrn  of  aiarles  I. ;  embracing  aome 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  fh>m  1635  to  1648.    A  New  Edition,  in  a  smaller  aiie. 

To  ffive  additional  interest  to  the  work,  it  has  been  printed' and  bound  in  the  style  of  the 
period  to  which  it  refen.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  boards ;  or  13s.  bound  in  morocco  (old  stj^ie). 


•*  So  rardy  haw  wc  met  in  our  literary  walks  vrith  so  aweet  a  character  aa  the  I^ady  Willonghby;  that  we  know  aoC 
whether  tiw  feeling  of  regret  or  pleasure  has  prevailed  as  w«  have  eloMsd  the  volume  of  her  beauU  Ail  (kanwaU    She 
looka  out  upon  us  tnm  her  opened  ranement  with  such  freahneas  and  beauty,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regnxd  her 
~ "      and  delight.     There  is  no  aim  at  eftet  in  what  she  has  written,  no  Indicatioa  of  a  woman**  vanitv  .- 
■  that  of  subduad  grace  and  feminine  lovelineaa.    That  the  exquisite  paaaagva  paiporttB{g  I 
r  diary  have  flowed  in>m  a  woman's  pen,  alone  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.    A  woman  omlv  e 

_, d  tenderly  portrayed  the  character  of  an  alfrctionaie  daughter,  a  gentle  and  lortng  wife,  sad  a  nul 

1  mother.  All  this  her  ladyship,  whether  a  real  or  an  imaginary  personage,  has  done,  with  a  mcefttlnae 
vorthy  of  female  nntuia  in  Its  best  and  loftiest  mood.  If  her  work  ia  indeed  only  an  imitation  of  days  geue 
e  gemufl  of  Clwtterton  ia  far  snrpasaed  by  that  of  the  succcsaftil  author.    In  taking  leave  of  her  naiqiBe  and 


with  admiration  and  deUbrht.     There  is  no  aim  at  elfeet  in  what  she  has  written,  no  Indicatioa  of  a  i 

her  whole  mien  la  that  of  subduad  grace  and  feminine  lovelineaa.    That  the  exquisite  paaaagea 

extracta  from  her  diary  have  flowed  from  a  woman's  pen,  alone  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.    A  w 

have  so  Justly  and  tenderly  portrayed  the  character  of  an  alfectionate  daughter,  a  gentle  and  lovtng  wife,  sad  a  nuthfU 

and  devoted  mother.    All  this  her  ladyr^'-  -^-^^ ' ' ' ^—  ^ "»- ^' 

and  truth  worthy  of  female  nntuia  i 

by,  thenthegemuaof  Clwtterton  ii ^ , _         -, 

interesting  book,  we  express  our  cordial  hope  that  it  will  And  its  way  to  the  toilette  of  every  Utled  and  untitled  lady  ia 
Great  BnUin."— Etanosmcal  M aoaxmb. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS).  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY  IN 

ENGLAND  durinfl:  the  MIDDLE  AGES,     By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  Corres 
ponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Fl-ance.    3  vols.  8vo.  [In  ike  pren. 

yitvmm  kvv  ooilvv,  ssnrxn  snxKT,  skowbill,  tonnoM. 
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